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The  Appendix  on  the  Lanca5trian  coinage  owes  several 
suggestions  to  Mr.  Gruelxr,  Assistant-Keeper  oi  Coins  and 
Medals  at  the  British  Museum. 
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Chronicles,  but  this  I  hope  to  public  separately. 

S.  A.'S* 

London,  1904. 
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LD    John    G:\«ir!t,  tinr-  lionoured  Lancaster.*' 


What  name  on  the  roll  of  English  princes  is 
more  familiar  ^  What  actor  in  the  great  drama  of 
Hsh  history  has  been  watched  with  less  attention  ? 
Two  striking  episodes  in  the  Duke's  histocy  have 
been  fdated  agsin  and  afsin.  and  from  all  points  of  view. 
The  defence  of  Jolm  Wydtffe  and  the  attack  on  Sir 
de  k  Maie  and  William  of  Wykeham— these  are  the  A»cs 
coflMMMi  of  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But  for  the  rest,  the  Duke  makes  his  exits  and 
his  mtranres,  hut  it  is  upon  th<  other  players  in  the  piece 
th^t  th^-  .iiidience  fix  their  atunuon. 

strong  and  persistent  craving  for  coatiuental 
ro\*a]ty.  the  kf^note  to  his  character,  has  been  strangely 
acf^ted.  The  man  has  sever  yet  lived  and  moved 
among  the  historic  figures  of  hLs  age  or  nation.  "  Okl 
John  0f  Gannt.  and  gaunt  in  being  old :  the  fvords  have 
fiaed  in  onr  minds  the  idea  ol  a  leodal  magnate,  the  vener* 
able  mcfe  of  a  yoong  and  spendthrift  king,  bat  with 
Richard  11,  wlio  asks  ^  Can  sidt  men  play  so  niody  with 
their  names  ?  **  we  do  not  liirtcn,  hot  go  on  our  way  and 
leskvc  him. 

Y^t ,  however  inadequately  conceived,  the  figure  of  Jolin 
^j  iunt.  which  hllcd  so  largi*  a  place  in  the  story  of  his 
tm*-^.   h:i>^  appealed  to  our  imagination.    Though  the 
oun  IS  almost  a  straiigcr  to  us»  his  name  is  a  bousehokl 
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word.  Traces  of  his  doings  arc  met  with  on  every  side, 
for  he  seems  to  have  been  everywhere  and  to  have 
attempted  everything. 

Long  ago  the  last  traces  have  disappeared  of  that 
roagmfioeQt  builduig  which  ooce  fronted  the  Tbamea 
bctiPBim  the  Tower  and  the  Palace  of  Westminster ;  yet 
to  whom  does  not  the  name  of  the  Savoy  recall  Jcrim 
of  Gamit  and  the  stately  palace*  where  Jean  le  Boo  tpmt 
his  last  days  of  exile,  and  where  Geoffrey  Chancer  listened 
to  the  **  goodly  softe  speche  '*  of  Bhinchc  the  Duchess  ? 

Abroad,  too,  his  name  is  not  forgotten.  In  Ghent  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Bavon  and  the  Chateau  des  Comtes 
still  dispute  the  honour  ui  ranking  as  his  birthplace, 
and  Gantois  dcenmes  and  Fri*c>»frh  guide  books  keep  up 
the  quarreL 

In  Bordeaux  some  old  stone  carving  stiU  displays  the 
leopards  of  England  quartering  the  lilies  oi  France  with 
the  familiar  label  of  three  points  eruime.  and  in  the  Abbey 
of  Batalha  the  Doke's  exploits  are  recorded  on  the  tomb 
of  his  daughter,  a  Queen  of  Portugal. 

RenilworthfWith  its  Lancaster  tower,  and  the  ruins  of 
a  score  of  castles  proclaim  the  lavish  hand  of  the  builder 
and  the  power  of  the  preat  feudatory.  The  Diichv  of 
Lancaster  is  still  a  fact,  and  the  Sovereign  still  bi\irs  the 
title  of  hi-  1  :i  41  ancestor  of  the  fourtofuth  ccntur\\ 

Yet  the  man  whose  territorial  power  strttrhod  over 
a  third  of  Englandy  who  in  a  sense  may  be  said  to  have 
created  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  founded  the  Portu- 
guese Alliance,  who  was  for  fifteen  yean  the  titular  King 
of  Castik  and  Leon,  and  for  a  dosen  years  the  uncrowned 
King  of  Hngbmdf  still  moves  through  the  nsalm  of  history 
in  a  region  of  balf-U^ts  and  hasy  outlines.  For  a 
moment,  as  he  comes  within  their  range,  the  military  or 
oonstittttional  historians  turn  their  modem  searchlight 
upon  him.  It  is  only  for  a  moment  ;  airain  he  is  lost  to 
%aght.    Now  and  then  some  entcrpri^m^  etkM&yi^t  tiics 
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to  penetrate  the  darkness,  only  to  brix^  back  anytiiing 
tat  a  reassuring  report.  We  content  ourselves  with  ill- 
deAoed  ootioiis  both  of  grandeur  and  of  wickedness.  We 
■cqimnn  in  nnexplatned  contradictions,  and  m  willing 
to  aooept  the  friend  of  Chancer  and  the  patnm  of  letters 
as  thecaemyol  tfaeQinich;  the  favooxite  son  of  Edward 
III  and  the  ftvoorite  hrodier  of  the  Bhick  Prince,  as 
the  -  wicked  uncle"  of  Richard  II.  The  ** illustrious 
pnnce  "  of  one  writer  is  the  *'  unscrupulous  villain  "  of 
^  isoiood  ;  historians  of  the  Constitution,  of  the  Church, 
ol  warfare,  and  of  letters — each  tell  a  different  tale. 

Fsijm  this  unmerited  obscurity  an  attempt,  however 
oudequate,  has  now  l>een  made  to  rescue  him. 

Of  short  notices  in  works  of  reference  there  is  an 
almndanrr.  Sir  £.  Maund-  Thompson  has  a  long  article 
io  the  DicUotmry  of  Nakanul  Biography,  and  writers 
like  Bdta  (Jf MMrMt  0/  ike  Order  of  ike  Gorier)  and 
Baioes  (i?Mfofy  of  ike  Ducky  mid  Coumdy  PaiaUne  of 
Lmmemeim)  review  the  more  ohvioos  and  accessible  facta 
oIlMsiile.  The  indefatigahleDngdak  has  compiled  a  list, 
incomplete  it  is  true,  of  his  estates  ;  and  of  those  who  have 
Er^JiscriJx-d  from  Dugdale  the  name  is  legion,  but  the 
I>ak^  never  been  au,orded  the  distinction  of  a 
*^r,\:.i\v  bu^raphv. 

:5o  t.tr  ,L*i  the  author  is  aware  (and  one  cannot  be  wiser 
than  tiic  Cateiogm  of  the  BrUish  Museum),  there  is  no 
cstant  biography  of  John  of  Gaunt  in  English,  French, 
Ge/  iiian*  Spanish,  or  Poctognese. 

in  17^  Arthur  Collins  appended  an  aoooont  of  John 
9i  Gmd  to  }mUfe  of  ike  BItiekPriitee,  It  nms  to  some 
mmty  pages  ol  imali  octavo*  the  snbstancc  of  which  is 
ler  the  most  part  an  vnadmowladgisd  loan  from  Dugdak. 

In  1803  William  Godwin  tacked  on  to  his  accoont  of 
QiAocer'*  life  and  works  **  Memoirs  of  his  near  friend 
xnd  kinsman.  John  of  daimt  I)vikc  of  Lancaster.*'  The 
kmihip  to  Chaucer  is  one  oi  the  least  questionable  of 
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Godwin's  fa^t*^,  which  bv  the  way  are  ba.-'  I  on  the 
supposition  that  every  writing  of  the  p>oet  must  turn 
OQ  some  tact  of  his  patron's  liie»  the  Qiaucerian  canon 
itself  being  enough  to  make  a  Chaucerian  scholar  shudder. 

To  Godwin  John  of  Gaunt  is  everything  that  is  good 
and  great :  the  result  b  an  uncritical  eulogy,  a  lay  figure 
of  a  fourteenth-century  Ifaeoenas. 

From  the  first  the  Portuguese  writers  have  shown  a 
vivid  interest  in  the  exploits  of  the  ally  of  Dom  Jo4o  of 
good  memory,  hut  to  take  a  modem  example,  the  Count 
of  Franca,  la  jo  jo  I,  e  a  AUiang  Inf^Usf,  succeeds 

rather  in  evidencing  than  stimulating  that  interest,  and 
the  student  is  grateful  to  him  chiefly  for  acting  as  a  guide 
to  the  original  sources. 

The  attempt,  therefore,  to  present  a  connected  account 
of  the  acts  of  a  great  historical  figure,  to  analyze  his 
admitted  ambition  and  to  gauge  his  character,  is  justified 
by  the  silence  of  others ;  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  task  no  one  is  more  conadous  than  the  author  of 
these  pages. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  Lancaster's  name  is  comieoted 
with  neariy  every  event  and  nearly  every  actor  on  one 

of  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  history.  Within  his  life- 
time (1340  to  1399)  fall  the  first  half  of  the  Hundred 
Years  War,  the  beginnings  of  the  new  economic  system 
in  England,  the  new  literature,  and  the  rarly  Re  form,  i- 
tion.  The  Duke  crosses?  swnrd'^  \vit\i  du  (iues^  lin  ;  Sir 
John  Chandos  is  his  friend ;  Sir  liugh  Calverly  lights  under 
his  banner,  and  Sir  Robert  Knolles  is  of  his  retinue.  The 
unsucce^ful  general  of  the  Hundred  Yean*  War  is  the 
victim  marked  out  for  slau^ter  by  the  peasants  in  1381 ; 
the  friend  of  Chaucer  is  the  patron  of  Wydifie.  The  story 
of  his  life  takes  us  from  the  Pkunted  Chamber  at  West- 
minster to  the  Municipal  Council  haU  of  Bordeaux; 
from  the  Savoy  to  Holyrood,  to  Malmaisoo,  to  the  cathe- 
df  aL>  of  St.  Jaincs  of  Compostella  and  of  Burgos ;  from 
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tbt'  battlefields  of  France  and  Aquitaine  to  those  of 
Ca&tiit:  ,  from  the  struggle  of  Valuis  and  Plantagenet  to 
the  death  feud  oi  the  kvothers  Fedro  the  Cruel  and  Uenry 
of  Trastamare. 

la  all  tilts  the  Duke,  if  a  fascinating  leader,  is  a  dan- 
gtiom  gnkle.  His  biQgrapber  is  led  insensibly  to  preci- 
pioe  after  pncipioe.  He  has  to  avoid  the  desperate 
soQcstiao  ol  casting  himsdl  headkng  into  the  abyss  of 
the  Hnadred  Yean  War»  the  early  Reformation,  the 
early  Renaisnnce,  or  the  County  IHdattne  of  Lancaster. 

He  must  fix  his  eye  upon  one  figure  :  the  hero»  or  it  may 
be,  ihr  \  illain  ut  the  piece.  He  must  neglect  all  issues, 
ho»Tvt:i  imjx>rtant,  not  his  own.  No  underplui.  however 
tempting.  mu>t  disturb  the  unity  of  the  story  whi(  h  tells 
<A  the  ambitions  oi  the  protagonist  and  the  events  to 
whi^!,  they  led. 

It  the  study  of  institutioiis  is  more  important  than  the 
du  !\  ol  the  Uves  of  men  and  women,  the  large  canvas 
a  nobler  wotk  than  the  portrait  or  the  cameo,  the  task 
of  poftraying  personality  has  its  own  peculiar  difficulties. 

Foremost  among  these  difficulties  comes  one  peculiar 
to  the  period  For  the  riddle  of  penwoal  character  in 
the  whole  Middle  Age  is  harder  to  guess  than  in  any  other. 
That  ace  falls  on  the  other  «;ide  of  the  ^  reat  dividing  hne 
ti:  i-^ri  b\  th.it  strange  re-a  A.ikening,  tliat  re-discovery  by 
mai«  ol  hunst^'lt  and  his  place  in  the  universe,  whicli  is 
summed  up  m  the  word  Renaissance.  After  that  epoch 
histoiy  has  to  deal  with  men  and  women  ;  before,  with 
children,  children  who  with  Uttic  of  the  smiphcity  have 
much  of  the  nalveU  and  incomprehensibility  oi  childhood. 
The  a^BS  of  faith  and  the  ages  of  chivaliy  have  passed 
away,  and  the  seamleas  robe  is  rent.  Between  the 
omdcfii  and  the  Middle  Age  a  great  gull  is  fixed. 
Ihcnsfon  all  eitimates  of  character  must  be  subject 
to  doubt,  and  most  be  put  forward  with  becoming 
diftdeooe.  Dogmatism  and  easy  assutanoe  are  less 
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appropriate  and  less  convincing  than  suggestion  or  at 
best  a  hesitating  judgment.  To  these  ^'cncral  considera- 
tions, tnie  of  the  wliole  age,  must  be  added  one  true  oi 
the  particular  period. 

More  perhaps  than  at  any  othrr  unie  in  Enghsh  history 
our  judgment  ot  individuals  must  depend  on  the  un* 
ravelling  of  a  complex  oimtngues,per80Dal  and  political, 
which  come  down  to  ns  chronicled  by  men  who  miited 
the  passions  of  the  partisan  with  the  credulity  ol  an  age 
sconimg  evidence,  greedy  of  the  miraculoos,  ever  ready 
to  hear  the  devil  speak  with  human  voice,  or  to  see  blood 
flow  at  the  tomb  of  a  political  martyr.  Subject  to 
these  qualifications,  the  evidence  both  of  the  chronicles 
and  of  more  formal  documents  is  abundant  and  rich. 
Tiicic  are  those  who  record  hearsay  in  the  cloister,  but 
there  are  also  cvc-Nutaesscs  and  men  ot  tlu-  world, 

Froissart  must  iiave  seen  John  ot  Oauiit  ami  talked 
with  him  again  and  again.  Ayala — courtier,  soldier. 
Statesman,  and  chronicler — met  liim  m  the  held  of  battle 
and  in  the  warfare  of  diplomacy ;  the  Portuguese  chroniclers, 
biassed  doubtless  in  favour  of  the  father  of  Queen  PhiUppa 
and  the  lather*in-law  of  the  Master  of  Avis,  the  hero  of 
national  independence,  have  preserved  in  detail  the 
record  of  his  deeds  in  the  great  invasion,  and,  strangely 
enough,  the  only  extant  descriptioo  of  his  appearance* 
After  the  men  of  affairs  and  men  of  letters  come  a  mob 
of  gentlemen  who  write  wi . ! .  more  or  less  of  ease  and 
more  or  Icaa  of  prejudice  ;  Ht*ui>  Kiiigliton  and  the  name- 
less continuator  ui  his  ilironKlf,  wli(».  livmg  m  the 
shadow  of  the  Lancastrian  foundation  at  Leicester, 
testify  to  the  Ehike's  piety ;  the  unknown  monk  of 
St.  Albans,  who  testifies  to  h^  wickedness  ;  Adam  of  Usk, 
hard-headed  lawyer  and  impartial  cntic,  who  sat  in  the 
reporters*  gallery  when  the  Duke  as  High  Seneschal  of 
England  passed  sentence  on  the  conqiiraton  ol  1397 ; 
Chandoe  Herald*  not  altogether  free  from  a  herald's 
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»u»cic  witli  name>,  more  without,  a  few  intcicbUiig,  ilie 
majority  dull,  but  all  ha\ang  some  fact  to  add  to  the  story, 
icme  commeat  to  show  how  the  man  appeared  to  those 
of  his  day. 

Of  formal  evidence  the  amount  is  ovcrwfaehEntng.  The 
ftoQi  oi  Fuiiameat  have  ol  conne  kog  since  been  ex- 
pkraL  though  even  here  patient  resMrch  can  gather 
«p  cnimbs  that  have  faUen  from  the  table.*  For  other 
toiffoei  stmilar  in  nature  the  student  fedb  gratitude, 
tempered  with  despair.  The  records  ol  the  Duchy  and 
\iLitine  of  Lancaster  are  almost  inexhaustible, 
aod  suggest  tempting  lines  t  i  inquiry  at  every  turn. 
Series  like  the  Collection  de  documents  inedits  sur  Vhis- 
f,^fg  ^  Ifanui,  M.  Dtlpit*s  ColUcttoji  des  documents 
fTMn^^i^  ifui  se  trouvcrU  en  AngkUrre,  and  the  muniapai 
lecorcb  of  Bordeanx— a  monument  of  civic  patriotism — 
ire  mvaluabie  sources  lor  the  life  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
Oftoi  fotmal  evidence  succeeds  where  the  professed 
chrookks  are  disappointingly  inadequate.  Froissart. 
with  all  his  brxDianoe  and  charm,  too  often  puts  into  the 
mmtb  ol  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  set  speeches  which  would 
fit  the  l>Ae  of  Borgundy  or  the  Count  of  Foix  as  well. 
Instead  of  the  man.  lit*  gives  us  the  tvpe.  Where  Froissart 
iails,  ^^  .il>ini;}i.im  i>  intokriible.  iktitT  tL*  nuihea^ured 
abuse  of  the  '*^«aid.il(^u^  chronicle"  than  Khigliton's  con- 
ventionality    U  is  Ironi  thii>  curse  of  conventionality, 

iUo  from  the  barriers  of  pcejodice,  that  formal  evidence 
»et*  us  free. 

Tbe  Calendars  of  Papal  Petitions  and  Papal  Letters  do 
far  mm  than  the  FtucUmU  Zizanionm  to  expbon  the 
Duke*s  attitiide  to  the  eaiiy  Reformation;  with  the 
Liwn  in  Bomilkm  in  our  hands  we  can  watch  the  Duke 
fcsang  with  the  obstinate  champions  of  municipal 
fmiicgp  and  feudal  independence ;  the  official  records 
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of  the  township  oi  Bergeimc  show  us  the  mayor  and 
^chevins  listening  to  news  ol  their  seigneur  far  away  tn 
Kenilworth  or  Ponteiract;  the  cartularies  oi  Troycs 
conjure  up  the  injured  Ahhot  of "  Chapdle  anx  Planches 
fixing  to  the  doois  of  his  houses  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  and  Lord  of  Beaufort  and  Nogent ;  the  Regbter 
furnishes  a  picture  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Duke  and  his 
stately  household  ;  we  watch  his  servants  bearing  gifts  of 
firewi>oii  to  the  poor  lazars  of  LeicjestCT,  or  carryuij^  ^iils 
of  wine  to  the  prisoners  of  Newgate. 

Tiie  tyj)e  of  the  grand  seigneur,  tiie  lay  figure,  warms 
into  life  and  becomes  the  man  oi  flesh  and  blood. 

This  man,  who  to  the  constitutional  historian  is  only 
unportant  as  the  persistent  enemy  of  constitutional  pro- 
gress, and  the  author  of  the  drcmnstances  whkh  produced 
a  change  of  dynasty,  has  his  faults-^they  are  many  and 
conspicuous — and  aho  his  virtues.  We  must  not  look 
for  any  one  great  and  good.  The  age  is  not  an  heroic 
age;  it  is  one  of  decadence.  The  man  is  not  a  hero. 
But  he  i?  luuiKil)  interesting.  The  great  feudatory 
with  prin>  riy  weahh  and  an  imposing  retinue,  apfx'ars  now 
as  the  patron  of  letters,  nuw  as  a  knight  errant  in  M-arch 
ol  adventures,  now  as  a  general,  usually  unfortunate, 
now  as  the  pretender  aspiring  to  a  throne.  .Military* 
fame  eludes  him ;  the  laurels  of  victory  wither  at  his 
touch.  Royal  dignity  escapes  him ;  the  crown  and 
sceptre  are  beyond  his  reach.  He  stands  by  the  steps  of 
tvo  thrones ;  he  cannot  mount  to  either. 

But  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  time*  the  life  is 
not  altogether  in  vain.  The  roQ  of  dignittfs  and  honours 
is  long.  P^on,  whether  of  ambition  or  of  lo\-e,  claims 
its  due.  He  enjoys  great  power,  and  he  has  enough  ol 
flighting  and  acKentvire  to  satisfy  tjic  ciaxin^a  of  one 
borti  HI  the  age  uf  chivahy. 
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BIRIH  UF  JOHN  OF  GAUNT 

NEAR  the  Antwerp  gate  of  Ghent,  at  the  meeting 
place  oi  ilic  Ly^  oud  :>ciLckil,  he  the  rums  oi  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Bavon. 

Littl**  but  the  cloisters  and  the  baptistery  now  re- 
mains cii  the  famous  Abbey  tounded  by  Saint  Amand, 
cncc  one  oi  tlie  chjci  seats  al  Flemish  learning,  where 
Eginhardt  had  found  a  home,  and  the  bones  o£  the 
Hialed  Phtftflde  had  been  laid  to  rest. 

For  in  1540,  to  pmidi  the  lebeUkrat  dty  oi  his  birth, 
Cbifkft  V  ofdeied  the  deitnictioo  ol  certain  andeDt 
fiteSf  towoi  and  w$3k  no  longer  neededt  and  those  of 
tfeie  Abbey  nm  among  the  nmnber  condemned.  The 
CHM»s  ranoved  their  reliquaries  to  the  Cathedral, 
heoceiorth  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Bavon,  and 
L.V  walls  of  the  Abbey  were  thu^ii  down  to  buil  1  a 

ca^ik  whjch  iliould  overawe  the  turhuient  subjects  oi  Uie 
Emperor* 

B^t  m  the  iourtet^^nth  century  tlie  Abbey  was  a  rich 
foundation  enclosing  a  large  area  withii^its  precincts. 
At  the  beginning  of  X540  there  ^>('as  unusual  stir 
within  its  widls.  for  the  andent  seat  oi  Flemish  learning 
vns  lor  the  mament  the  scene  of  a  Court.  tfci* 

•fav7»d»  VelbMnbths^  Im  SiHm  4$  Gmi.  (Ohiot« 
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of  St  Bavon  were  the  hosts  of  Edward  HI  of  EogUnd 
and  his  Queen  Philippa  of  Hainault* 

Thei Hundred  Years  War-had  begun,  and  King  Ed- 
ward,  to  quiet  the  consdenoe  of  his  Flemish  allies,  had 

just  assumed  the  royal  style  of  France*  and  ridden  laLu 
Ghent  with  the  lilies  of  France  quartered  on  his  shield 
with  the  English  kupaids*  For  in  January  a  great 
Parliament  was  held  in  Ghent ;  Holland,  Brabant,  and 
the  three  great  cities  of  Flanders  had  been  leagued 
togetlicr  in  alliance  with  England  against  Louis  Couat 
of  Flanders,  and  his  soserain,  Philip  of  Valois.* 

The  alliance  was  signed  at  St.  Bavcm,  and  the  trinmph 
of  Artevdde's  policy  seemed  oomplete»  the  commercial 
^  onion  of  England  and  Flandeis  cemented  by  the 
strongest  of  political  ties,  when  in  the  great  piaisa  of 
the  dty,  the  Usadd  dn  Vendredi,  the  Flemings  did 
homage  to  their  new  snserain,  and  swore  to  obey 
Edwaid  III  as  Kin^  of  France.  This  wa^  the  prelude 
to  the  campai:.:i  wlncli  was  to  open  in  the  spring,  and 
Edward  returned  to  England  to  prepare. 

Leaving  the  Queen  and  her  little  son  Lionel,  bom  at 
Antwerp  the  year  before,  to  the  protection  of  St.  Bavon 
and  his  new  subjects,  the  King  left  Flanders  on  Feb- 
ruaiy  20.*  In  March  his  fourth  son,  John,  was  bom.* 

*  Ende  Edewacrt,  dcs  seken  sijt, 
Sijn  wj'f  cndc  sine  kindcrc  mode, 
Bleucu  te  Gheod  m  de  strdc 
Tteats  Bsefi  iat  doetter  ^'clolart. 
—Rtitmkronik  von  FUndfrn,  vol.  L  t,  8sa4-7» 
(Ed    V    Kau:acr,  TuhigWI,  lS«0.) 

*  See  Edouatd  Hi,  Rot  d'AngUisrre  en  Beigtfm,  trmosiattuo  oi 
ihm  rbymed  dvoiiicie  of  Jem  it  Kkrk.  by  Octaire  Meplam. 
(Ghmit,  1S41  ) 

*  TV  Smet,  CoUeition  dt  Chtoniques  B^'r"  Infditrs,  III. 

'  Scr  King  I  dward'!>  Itinerary  in  M.  ixmoilis't  AppciwUx  lo 
im  rdttiua  oi  Kjckard  Lescot. 

•llflOM  Mtftii:  Monmoth,  93;  CAr.  Amgl.  11.  Wals.  I» 
ss6. 
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WMi  4  ftnoge  posisleiioe,  the  name  of  his  birtbplaoe 
Im  dung  to  John  Flantagcnet  from  the  fiist  Lionel 
*  of  Antwerp  "  is  moie  iMTrillar  as  £ai!  of  Ulster,  or  as 
Dake  of  Clarence,  but  for  his  younger  brother  posterity 
histho>en  to  prefer,  to  an  dbundance  of  territorial  titles, 
DAine  of  the  towii  known  to  English  ears  as  Gaunt,** 
aftd  John  of  Lancaster  is  Juhn  of  Gaunt. 

The  111  tie  child  born  at  St.  Bavon  in  March  was  an 
cariy»  ii  unconscious,  witness  of  his  father's  democratic 
ilhA&ce  tnau^rated  a  few  weeks  earlier,  for  he  was  held 
at  the  font  by  James  van  Artevelde,  nor  did  the  burgesses 
d  Client  forget  that  their  leader  had  been  god-father  to 
in  Figghih  pfinoe/ 

The  KiQg  icmained  in  F,ng|and  until  Jane.  The  day 
dter  be  left.  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day,  he  won  a  battle 
unwiUi  m  the  annals  of  the  English  navy,  the  crush* 
iof  victory  of  Sloys,  which  destroyed  the  French  mari- 
liTTv.  i^fmeT,  and  gave  England  the  command  of  the 
LLinn-1  for  many  years.  Flushed  with  his  triumph 
over  ihr  FrL-nch  and  Genoese  admirals,  Edward  rode  to 
Ghent  to  grc^^t  the  Queen  and  the  son  who  had  been  bom 
lo  him  m  hi^  absence. 

Tbe  Queen  and  her  children  remained  at  Ghent  during 
ibe  ihort  campaign  o(  the  tonunerp  which  ended  at  the 
sqge  of  Toumai,  a  campaign  without  a  battle,  for  the 
Ffcncb  and  Ei^jlish  armies,  after  facing  each  other  oat- 
■di  Toonmi,  nnde  terms.  King  Robert  of  N^iles  had 
AoMned  dreams  and  waned  his  coasin  of  France  never 

«  fBjfioal  peparit  ttteoi,  qnem  Jaoobas  de  ArtevdU  de 
ifecro  ioot«  levins,  compater  foetus  est  regi  An^liac  Chr 
fijf  Ftmmc  <7*?  Cf.  Istort  rt  Chroniquei  dt  Flandres,  I,  574, 
U  tk»  wtuht  Wabfugham  mcaa&  whtsu  he  say»  oi  Artevcliie — 
(jm  ^QoocUm  oooMogaineus  exstitit  Angluium  Reginae  Philip- 
fM  >  (U.  6t>.  Froisisrt  Myt  that  Joiia  ol  Brabant  WM  Ui 
fodiitbBr,  and  that  the  name  John  was  given  to  him  as  a  com- 
pisEseat  t'')  his  sponsor  (K.  ii  L  ITI.  p  ioj).  Frois!iart  aUa 
vTQ^v  r'  vr^     his  birthplace  the  Abbey  oi  St.  Peter  at  Ghent. 
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to  engage  an  Eni?lish  armv  led  bv  the  King  in  person. 
Propiiecy  aiid  puiicy  tor  the  iiiuincnt  agreed,  and  when 
Jeanne  dc  Valois  rame  from  the  cloister  to  make  peace 
between  htfr  bi other  and  her  cousin,  she  >accecded.  In 
September  the  truce  of  Esplechin  postponed  the  struggle 
until  June,  1341,  and  in  November  the  King  and  Queett 
and  the  little  Princes  Liood  and  John  retained  to  £Qg« 


A  courtly  writer  ol  the  seventeenth  centuy  assmes 
us  that  Queen  Philippa*s  loarth  child  was  **a  lovely  and 
livdy  boy/* '   Pftibably  Philippa  thought  so,  hot  it  is 

safer  to  imitate  the  not  unnatural  silence  of  contem- 
porary chroniclers,  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  fix  their 
attention  on  the  King's  fourth  son.  Isolda  Newman. 
hi>  nuisc,*  has  left  no  remmiscences  of  the  child! lood  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  curiosity  must  await 
his  &rst  appearance  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  Im- 
patience h  soon  set  at  rest,  for  it  ^^as  not  long  before 
Edward  III  took  the  first  step  towards  the  ^unily  settle- 
ment completed  twenty  years  later.  In  X34X  the  King 
dedared  hb  intention  of  marrying  liond,  when  of  age, 
to  Elisabeth  de  Borgh,  iiaq^ter  and  heir  of  the  Earl 
of  Ulster  *  Meanwhile,  the  English  lands  of  John  de 
Montfort,  late  Duke  of  Brittany  and  Earl  of  Richmond, 
were  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  Lionel  .ml  J'  ^n, 
and  the  King's  daughters.  Isabella  «uid  Joan,  uiiucr  the 
guardianship  of  the  Queen,* 

In  1342  John  of  Gaunt,  only  in  his  third  year,  was 
\  granted  the  Earldom  of  Richmond  in  tail,  and  was  duly 
invested  with  the    girding  of  the  swocd.**  During  his 

*  Dames,  History  of  Fduard  lit,  15S. 

*  Annuity  of  /in  to  Isolda  Newman,  oune  of  the  King's  son, 
John  uf  Gauat,  Fcbniary  22, 1>|6.   FigitMUrt,  K.  d*  XXU« 


•  Fotd,  V.  a47-«.  4»t«d  May  5,  1341. 
^  Fm4,  V.  249»  <l»ted  May  19, 1341 ;  M.  Pai.,  May  2;,  1341 
nnd  June  25  (15  Edivaid  lU,  pp^  19/  sad  sj6^  sad  17  £ihran 

111,  p.  42), 


land. 


J2.  noU. 
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■■noiUy  tbe  Queen  was  ma^  his  guardifui>  Henceforth 
John  of  Gaunt  bears  tlic  title  Rarl  of  Richmond  until 
alliance  with  the  House  of  Lancaster  brought  him 
An  amplor  patrimony  and  a  nu  rr  famous  name. 

Hl-  youth  fali->  m  Uie  first  period,  the  heroic  ape  of 
the  Himdred  Years  War.  A  child  of  six  when  Prmce 
Edward  won  his  spurs  at  Ciicy,  his  earliest  memories 
mnit  lttx*e  been  tbtmt  ci  the  great  victories  which  filled 
OKA*!  minds.  1347  saw  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Nevil*s 
Ow.  David  a  prisoner,  the  fall  of  Calais,  and 
Ei^^aad  boldiDg  ^  Then,  after  the 

ncioriei  wludi  were  quickening  the  people  with  a  newly 
amfceBsd  sense  of  national  file,  came  the  Black  Death. 
The  ajje  b  one  of  sharply  defined  contrasts ;  the  bright- 
est lights  and  the  darkc*st  shadow. meet  and  touch  on 
ifw  canvas.  Between  Crerv  and  Poictiors  the  Great 
ri-ar'Jf*  swept  over  England,  dpcimating  tiie  people. 

Cammg  from  thf^  East — fruitful  soil  of  disea«>c  and 
teeninig  pofmlations— >it  had  reached  Italy  in  1348,  where 
Doocaccio  raised  to  it  a  monument  of  graceful  egoism 
and  refined  callousness  in  the  D€ca$Kertm.  Traversing 
Geimaiiy  and  Fnnoe,  it  provoked  an  outhorst  of 
^oetny  uystitisai,  to  which  eapiessioo  was  given  by  the 
Fb^cBsnte. 

If  tlw  bint  recollections  of  diildhood  had  any  place 
in  the  thoui^hts  of  the  grown  man.  these  things  formed 

Ihor  $tibjert :  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  plague, 
p*^-^nkn'~e.  and  famine.  But  childhood  did  not  hist 
1  -nz  If  life  ended  sooner  in  the  fourteenth  century  than 
m  Liter  times,  at  least  the  business  of  life  b^'gan  earlier. 

At  ^ht^^  £dward  Iiad  avenged  his  father,  over- 
thrown  the  power  of  Morthner  and  Isabella,  and  begun 

•  Fmi^y  The  gnat  ii  dated  Novemt>rr  -o,  1343,  and 

w»j  rrmftrm^  March  6.  x^^x.  The  Farldom  li4*d  l)ccn  i^ntcd 
S^^'rmlitr  24,   M4J.       John  do  Montfort  as  a  reward  im  hta 
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to  nile.  At  fourteen  his  son  had  commanded  at  Crtcy. 
John  of  Gaunt  saw  his  first  battle  at  tho  a^o  of  ten.  In 
T350  an  Invincible  Armad  i  at  Castilian  ships  w'as  \ying 
in  the  roads  of  Sluys.  Nominally  there  was  a  truce  be- 
tween England  and  France  and  their  allies,  but  a  truce 
made  littk  difierence  at  sea.  Since  the  battle  of  Slays 
Engiish  sea-borne  commerce  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
France,  but  the  wine  fleets  coming  from  Bordeaux  and  the 
wool  fleets  passing  between  En^and  and  Flanders  had 
snffered  severely  at  the  hands  ol  the  Castilians,  who  had 
refused  Edward's  offer  of  a  dynastic  alliance,  and  disputed 
his  claim  to  the  lordship  of  the  seas  —  tli -.t  '  Domin!'i:ii 
Maris  "  which  was  recognixed  as  the  birthright  of  the 
island  knipdom. 

To  protect  his  commerce  and  complete  the  work  done 
at  Sluys,  the  King  got  together  a  fleet  and  waited  lor  the 
enemy.  Nearly  all  the  principal  feudatones  were  with 
him»  and  it  is  with  an  evident  relish  that  Froissart  tells 
over  the  names  lamoos  to  chivalry:  Derby,  Hereford, 
Antndel,  a  Holland,  a  Beanchamp,  a  NeviDe,  and  a  Percy. 
John,  Earl  of  Richmond,  now  in  his  eleventh  year,  wcnl 
to  sea  with  his  peers,  and  was  on  board  Prince  EdwardV 
ship  on  the  day  of  the  battle.* 

Amon^  innumerable  picturesque  papo5  in  the  Chronicles, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  is  that  in  which  Frois- 
sart tells  how  King  KcKv.iiJ  w  utoj  for  the  Spaniards 
on  that  Sundav  in  August  off  the  .Sussex  coast,  between 
Winchelsea  and  Rye.   The  King  sits  on  the  foredeck  oi 

>  For  tb«  battto  ol "  L'EmgDoto  i«r  M«r"  sst  CAr.  ^nfT.  at. 
Ka.  II.  67,  Ctfgrave,  HiH,  ClMiidei  HenM,  49^501 ,  lofgets  Ids 
dat<i— 

Ft  lA  ftit  chi\*al<»r  Johans 

Son  if^tre,  qui  moult  iut  vaillaaU 

Qui  de  Lancastre  iut  pirn  dues  ; 

Monlt  gimou  pftrfavtat  tat  vcrtiu. 
Froiasart  is  more  convincing  :  *'  MaU  ciU  estoit  si  jones  qua 
potT^t  n  ne  s'arnioit,  mais  Tavoit  le  princes  avoecqoM  loi  M  M 
Dcl  poorce  que  moult  i'aimoit."  £.  de  L.  V.  358, 
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flagship,  the  SalU  du  Roi .  with  his  captains  about 
him,  while  minstrels  play  ai\  air  brought  back  from 
Ocrmany  by  the  gall mt  Sir  John  Chandos.  Suddenly 
mu>iic  i»>  interrupted  by  a  shout  from  the  look-out  man  : 
**  A  Sail ! "  The  King,  like  £>rake  on  the  historic  Devon- 
ahtie  gnm^  will  not  be  interrupted.  He  calls  for  wine, 
wad  pledges  his  knights.  Sooo  the  whole  Spanish  fleet, 
forty  sail,  with  the  afternoon  sun  striking  cm  their  can- 
TSft,  bean  down  with  a  tresh  north-easter  towards  the 
Eiiglisfa  ships. 

Witii  the  wind  in  their  favoorand  their  greater  tonnage 
and  sail  power,  they  might  have  swept  down  the  Channel, 
bat  thcv  chose  to  stay  and  lipht.  There  was  no 
m-uiceuvring  in  UAwd  vv.nf.iic  of  tlj(.-  iMurteenth  century. 
Tactical  instructions  couipri^cd  in  three  suiij)le 

ruh^:  grapple  your  enemy,  board  him,  and  fight  it 
out. 

From  vipers  to  nightiall  the  battle  was  fought.  At 
its  dose  Edward  had  won  another  crashing  victory ;  but 
it  had  been  a  hard  fight,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in 
the  Ei^irii  fleet  who  had  not  a  woond  to  show.  ^  One 
of  the  incidents  of  the  battk  was  the  danger  of  the  Black 
Mnce.  He  had  grappled  a  Spaniard,  anid  his  own  ship 
was  sinking.  For  long  his  men  conM  not  board  the 
enemy,  and  it  seemed  as  though  Frince  Kdward,and  with 
him  John  of  Gaunt  and  the  whole  crew,  must  be  lost. 
Wiih  the  cry  of  "  Derby  to  ihc  Rescue  I "  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster hid  his  ship  alongside  and  carried  the  enemy  ; 
the  Prince  and  his  little  brother  were  «iAved — not  the 
last  time  tliat  the  fortunes  of  John  of  Gaunt  were  bound 
^>  with  those  of  Hemy  Plantagcnet. 

When  the  battlewas  over,  the  King  landed  at  Winchel* 
saa  to  bring  the  news  of  the  victoiy  and  the  safety  of  her 
SOM  to  Queen  Philippa.  Si  pmimU  edU  mm!  k$ 

•  Frois»art.  who  got  facts  from  an  e\'e- witness,  pal  tho 
CittiJjMD  \om  *l  14  *  Wakuigiyun  at  24 ;  Capgrmve  at  30. 
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This  was  the  young  Earf  of  Rirhtnond's  fint  taste  of 

chivalry.   Five  yean  later  the  a{>praitkeshq>  in  anns 

was  renewed.  In  the  summer  of  1355  John  of  Gaunt 
was  attached  to  the  expeditionary  force  placed  under 
the  conuii md  of  the  Dukt:  ul  Lancastc  r  w  ith  a  view  to 
co-operating  against  the  French  with  Charles  the  Bad, 
Kmg  of  Navarre  —  who,  having  quarrelled  vniYi  his 
cousin,  John,  King  of  France,  had  concluded  a  secret 
treaty  with  Henxy  of  Lancaster  at  Av^on  the  year 
before,  agreeing  to  surrender  his  northern  port  of  Cher- 
txMug  into  £oghah  hands/ 

The  young  Earl  of  Richmond  doohtkas  wondered, 
with  the  rest  of  Duke  Henry's  captains,  where  the  force 
would  land*  for  the  objective  was  kept  as  secret  as  the 
treaty  which  had  brought  this  latest  and  least  desirable 
ally  into  the  circle  ol  England's  friends,  and  the  Admiral 
lying  with  his  fleet  in  the  Thames  had  sealed  orders. 

In  tlie  end  nothing?  wa^  done,  for  when  the  fleet  got 
under  weigh  at  tlie  beginning  of  July  ntui  reached  the 
Channel  Islands  to  wait  for  intelligence  from  the 
supposed  ally  which  never  came,  Charl^  the  Bad 
made  peace  with  his  adversary  ;  the  fleet  returned  to  pay 
ofi,  nothing  done,  and  the  Treaty  of  Valognes  saved 
Cherbouig  for  awhile  ton  Eqglish  occupation.  France 
had  parried  the  thrust,  but  Edward  III  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  at  the  beginning  of  November  landed  with 
anannyat  Calais  to  lesd  a  laid  throufl^Picardy.*  Again 
John  of  Gaunt  took  part  in  the  expedition.*  He  was 
now  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  old  enough  to  begin 
fighting  in  earnest,*  for  this  was  the  occasion  on  which 

»      Scrt  of  Av«Bbary,  p.  -P!-^  (RoOi  Ssrisi). 

•  Wais,  I,  280  ;  Murimuth,  p.  1S6. 

•  Robert  of  Av«abary.  427-^. 

•  El  tc  commeti^oieot  j4  U  cnlant  4  armcr  (Lionel  and  John), 
Fhtert.  K.  de  L,  V.  jai. 
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Kin^  £d«ud*8  sword  laid  knighthood  on  the  shoulder 
o(  the  ycmg  Eui  of  Richmond.'  The  Black  Prince  was 
younger  when  he  woo  his  name  upon  the  field  of  Cr6cy ; 
but  no  lune  was  to  be  won  on  this  march,  for  the  demon- 
stntiflfi  in  Picardy  failed  to  bring  on  an  eng. if:;  r men t, 
an'i  an  ompUshed  nothing  more  tha.n  useless  devastation, 
i  Kthor  ofK'rations  were  effectually  stopped  by  serious 
nt^Aa  If  am  liome. 

On  November  6  the  Scots  had  surprised  Berwick,  the 
favourite  pastime  of  the  Border  chieis,  and  the  Kmg 
returned  at  once.  After  a  hasty  session  of  Parliament, 
Edward  marched  north,  taking  once  more  the  Earl  of 
pifhwi/^  with  him.  Christmas  was  kept  at  Newcastle* 
co-Tyne,  therendeivoasof  the  anny,  and  on  New  Year's 
Day  the  march  began.  There  was  little  tnmble  in  re> 
gaintQg  the  town,  which  was  not  garrisoned  or  victualled 
for  a  siege.  On  January  13  the  keys  were  given  up, 
and  the  Kin^r  marched  into  Scotland  to  exact  reprisals.* 

At  Riixburjs^i  Jolm  of  Gaunt  witnessed  the  famous  or 
infamous  art  of  renunciation,  whereby  Edward  Baliol 
sold  btrthrij^ht  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  making  over  to 
the  h.iiig  oi  Kufjluid  Ins  rights  to  ih^  S  ;ottish  kingdom 
and  the  Bali' il  mhehtance.'  Thetirst  iurmal  documents 
witnesaed  by  the  Earl  of  Richmond  are  the  letters 
patent  m  which  Baliol,  pleading  his  age  and  failing 
sCRQgthp  and  diiguising  his  hatred  of  David  Bmce  under 
the  pcctext  of  a  statesmanlike  desire  of  seeing  the  union 
el  FngKAmwi  and  Scots  under  one  ruler,  transferred  his 
r%bts  to  Edward  IIL 

After  Baliol's  surrender  the  march  continued  without 
opposition,  to  Edinburgh*  where  the  King  took  up  his 
qoarfrr^  in  tiie  house  oi  tii<iL  good  burgess  who,  on  the 

«  Kr..  ri.  .wo. 

■  2K.(j(«i,hro[iti:oii,  (V,  104-5.  Fordua'ft  iadi^tiatioa  runs  away 
Mkkta.   BaUoi  Mttmm  the  KiM  itmpum  ho  nmktu ;  Bd> 

^  \yA'.rt\  iutn(>ur;:h,  ]\aaKf  M>t  aad  Rffibafgh,  Janaaiy  ao 
•ad  as  L^^*^  V.  l>»-4i)> 
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eve  of  the  expedition  ending  at  iNevil's  Cross,  besought 
David  Bruce  to  make  him  Mayor  of  London. 

There  John  of  Gaunt  must  have  seen  the  charming 
Giantess  of  Douglas,  u ho«;r»  prn'*  i>  stayed  the  King's 
vengeance  and  saved  Eduiburgh  trom  the  flames,  an  act 
of  clemency  which  thirty  years  later  he  himself  repeated 
— saving,  without  the  prayers  of  a  Countess  of  Douglas, 
the  citv  which  Froissart  calls  the  Pansol  Scotland,  '*  car 
e*e$iPmi$ en Etoue  commmU  qu$  dU  m  MoiipM  Frmie§** 

After  this  lesson  in  warfare  and  chivalry  for  a  time 
we  lose  sight  of  the  Bail  of  Richmond.  He  was  almost 
certainly  in  London  when  the  Blade  Prince  retomed  in 
the  spring  of  IJ57,  and  the  city  cheered  the  hero  of 
Toil  tiers  as  he  rode  in  triumph  with  his  roval  prisoner, 
Jolin,  Kiiif^  oi  France.  In  November  of  thckt  year  Julm 
of  (launt  probiblv  «^hared  in  the  conventional  mourning 
for  the  Queen  Mother  Isabella,  whose  last  years  of  dis- 
grace since  Mortimer's  overthrow  had  been  spent  in  a 
semi-captivity  at  Castle  Rising,  and  who  died  when  her 
grandson  was  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

Bat  far  more  important  than  his  early  apprenticeship 
in  the  trade  of  war  was  Richmond's  first  meeting  with 
one  who  was  to  he  through  life  his  friend  and  intimate, 
Geoffrey  Chaucer.  It  was  at  Christmas,  1557,  that  John 
of  Gaont  and  Chancer  first  came  to  know  each  other. 
Before  this  the  poet  may  have  come  under  his  notice 
in  the  King's  household,  but  at  the  Cliristnia^  feast  of 
1357  they  nu^t  in  a  more  intimate  manner,  for  both  were 
staving;  at  Hatfield  in  Yorkshire  with  Lionel,  now  Earl 
of  Ulster  in  the  right  of  his  wile,  Elizabeth  dc  Burgh.^ 

^  Skeat.  Chat^4w,  vol.  I,  xvii.  (latroduction).  Appaready 
the  Earl  of  Richmond  took  his  whole  household  with  him.  At 

Ulfter :  lU^ittro  JobAmii  Coq*  00ml tis  Ricb«niandiae  pro  con- 
Bueto  anoono  dc  consiif»to  nono — i;??.  Johanni  Lincnln 

rlf»rico  roqtiin^  dtcti  comitis  pro  consucto  annono  de  consneto 
dooo — ijs.  4«/.    Brit.  Mua.  MS.  Addit.,  t8,6j3. 
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Upon  Cliaiicer's  fortunes  this  meeting  had  a  lasting 
eiic^:t,  inr  the  friendship  of  John  of  r^aunt  secured  to  him 
the  favotir  of  the  G>urt.  long  as  \iis  patron  Hved,  and 
alttr  his  dcaih  tl,''  protection  of  tli(j  new  dynasty. 
But  tlie  advantage  was  not  all  on  one  side.  It  is 
•caroely  fanciful  to  date  from  their  meeting  at  Hatiield» 
and  the  faieodabip  which  then  began,  that  interest  in 
lettm  and  mea  of  letters  which  never  forsook  John  of 
Gant  among  all  the  caret  of  militaiy  and  political 
anibitian.  The  fwldifr  and  polfticliin  Is  touched  hv  the 
graces  of  **moce  humane'*  piusiiits:  it  is  this  which 
diiiemtiatcs  him  from  the  rough  and  uncnlttired  type 
of  mr-n  of  the  age,  whose  thin  veneer  of  chivalry  too  often 
scarcely  concealed  a  rough  and  biuLLl  nature. 

Hitherto  the  movements  of  Kuig  Edward's  fourth  son 
have  iK-en  barely  followefl  by  a  few  scattered  notices 
in  the  chronicles.    After  1359  his  position  changes.  All 
at  otice  he  becomes  a  public  character,  and  for  the  next 
iorty  years  he  h  never  for  long  out  of  the  pablic  eye.  The 
maon  for  this  change  lies  in  his  marriage.   In  planning 
hm  children's  marriages,  Edward  III  kept  two  objects     ^  ' , 
in  view :  that  of  strengthenigg  his  position  abroad  by  '  ^  l 
poiitacal  allianrfi,  and  of  building  up  the  royal  power, 
at  bone  upon  the  solid  basis  of  territorial  power. 

It  was  the  first  policy  which  led  him  to  look  to  the 
Lqia"  Countries.  Perhaps  the  husband  of  Philippa  of 
Hair-aiilt  had  his  prepossessions,  but  for  liis  attitude  to 
the  princes  of  tlie  Low  Countries  satisfactory  ret-MH^, 
mihtan*  and  political,  could  be  adduced  in  suppuit  of 
the  dictates  of  sentiment.^  Flemish  and  English  com- 
■Kfoe  were  interdependent ;  and  since  the  short-lived 
iaipcnal  alliance  bad  been  discounted,  it  became  all  the 
MR  desiimbla  to  falahlish  friendly  relatioQS  with  the 
po— n  iying  near  the  French  frontier.  With  these  alms 

»  Tbc  Harqor^^  cf  JuUers  was  cresttd  £ad  d  Caiabridft 
H&f  ij,  ii40-   ^o§d,  V.  iS4«5. 
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in  view,  the  King  in  1340  had  proposed  to  betroth  his 
daughter  Isabella  to  a  son  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,'  and 
at  the  same  time  had  asked  the  hand  of  the  daiiehter  of 
the  Duke  oi  Brabant  for  his  eldest  son,  Edward/  Those 
Dcgotiations  came  to  nothing,  bat  eleven  years  later  the 
same  policy  was  uppennost  in  the  King*s  mind,  when 
he  despatched  his  cousin.  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster,  to 
the  Coont  of  Flanden,  to  anange  a  marriage  betirnn 
the  Coont^s  daughter  and  John  of  Gaunt/ 

Upon  tiie  success  or  isihire  of  that  missioii  depended 
the  dynastic  history  of  England  for  the  next  century. 
If  John  of  Gaunt  had  married  the  Count's  daughter  and 
succeeded  iii  tune  to  the  jx)sition  of  a  continental  poten- 
tate, the  fortunes  of  Ivn^land  and  of  France  must  have 
been  materially  diftt  unt,  I't  rhaps  Artevelde's  dream 
of  an  /Vnglo-Flenush  empire  might  have  been  realized. 
But  at  least  one  all-important  factor  would  have  been 
removed  from  the  problem  of  English  politics:  the 
House  of  Lancaster  mi^t  not  have  dethroned  the 
Plantagenets ;  peihaps  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  would  not 
have  been  necessary.  But  a  speculative  rsoonstructioo 
of  history,  however  tempting,  is  unprofitable.  Duke 
Henrv  did  not  succeed  m  winning  the  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders  for  John  of  Gaunt,  Eight  years  later 
he  pave  the  hand  of  his  own  daughter  ai>icad.  The  first 
epo<-h  in  the  public  life  of  John  of  Gaunt  had  begun. 

Some  families  owe  both  the  t>eginning  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  power  to  fortunate  marriages.  That 
this  is  true  of  the  Hapsburgs  is  a  cowmonpiare  of 
history.  It  is  equally  true  of  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
peculiarly  so  of  John  of  Gaunt  himself.  His  fate  is 

<  INmers  wtn  gtvoo  to  the  Eari  of  Salisbury  Jan,  4,  1^40. 
Fo$d,  V.  155. 

>  May    I,    1340  (Ibid.  181);   letter   to  tlM  Pope  dated 

Oct  1*^.  i^  n.  and  Oct,  26,  1344.    Ibid.  314-5; 43s. 
*  i'owcrs  dated  June  27,  13$!.    Ibid,  710. 
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maMtd  by  mairiase.  tlie  fint  made  him  a  feudal 
iMfnatifi  and  studied  the  next  dano  yean  of  his  histoiy . 
Hie  aeoood,  equally  momentom,  converted  iht  great 
ieodatory  into  something  more,  making  him  the  claimant 

to  a  contincnlaJ  throne  and  deciding  tlic  bent  of  his 
afnbition  for  another  dozen  years.  His  public  life  begins 
And  ends  with  marriai^e.  To  this  are  due  his  wealth, 
his  power,  and  his  proininencc,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
those  bcYeditaiy  claims  which  make  up  so  laige  a  part 
of  the  intCRSt  of  his  li^ 

In  this  prominoKe  of  the  dynastic  dement  the  story 
o<  John  of  Gaunt  is  typical  of  the  age.  For  six  yean 
FarliamcBt  and  the  Privy  Council  are  ooaqned  with  the 
dMpnff  of  tivo  gentlemen  about  a  certain  coat«of-amis. 
For  Sot  Henry  le  Scrope  and  Robert  Giosvenor  substi* 
tvte  the  Kings  of  En^and,  France,  and  Castile ;  for  the 
^rms  "  azure  cn»  un  hende  d^or  ** — the  lilies,  the  castle  triple 
fcwcr(.tl,  and  the  lion  i.iinj>.int;  and  the  private  quarrel 
L»ac4^mes  the  international  dispute.  The  nations  had 
not  Vet  Ir.imed  to  fight  for  religion'^  nr  for  markets : 
they  bought  for  the  hereditary  rights  cil  their  sovereigns, 
Vaklis  and  Plantagenet  fight  for  the  crown  of  France. 
Bmiundy  and  Trastamare  for  the  crom  of  Castiiey  and 
mBor  potentates  follow  suit.  For  twenty  yean  Brit* 
tany  is  torn  by  the  dynastic  quarrd  of  the  houses  of 
Bhaa  and  Montlort. 

The  d>'nastic  importance  of  John's  fint  marriage  was 
tb«  result  of  the  extraordinary  position  won  by  the 
Ho'j.vr  of  Liincabtcr.  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster  was 
the  In<^it  prominent  man  in  England.  In  tl.t:  wars 
proved  him  '  li  one  of  Edward's  ablest  generals. 
Ht4  >'ast  wealth  and  power  made  him  imqurstionably  *^ 
the  (reatest  feudatory  of  the  Crown,  but  he  had  no 
male  issue.  Two  daughten  were  co-bfirs  of  his  estates; 
the  elder,  Matilda  or  Ifande,  manied  to  William 
DuIds  oi  Zealand  \  the  youQger*  Blanche,  whose  hand  he 
Mv  §avt  to  John  of  Gaunt 
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The  prospect  of  succeeding  to  a  moiety  oi  ihe  Lan- 
castrian inheritance  would  have  been  enout^h  to  make 
the  matcli  desirable.  But  the  young  Earl  ui  Ru  Kaiond, 
we  are  told,  had  other  motives  besides  that  of  ambition. 

If  Cbauoer's  picture  is  tme  to  the  original*  Blanche 
of  I^caster  united  nmistial  graces  of  disposition  with  a 
full  measure  of  womanly  beauty.  The  White  Lady 
of  the  Booh  0/  ih$  Duckou  was  the  flower  ci  English 
womanhood,  a  blonde  with  golden  hair,  taH,  gnorful, 
and  with  something  of  that  ample  richness  of  fonn  so 
jMrized  by  the  taste  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  not  unknown  for  Court  poets  to  use  both  a  ])i)et'8 
and  a  courtier's  licence ;  and  Chaucer  doubtless  wrote 
witli  the  prtpi >^-<'-^ions  of  friendship,  but  ho  wrot^  for 
tiiose  who  knew  both  John  of  Gaunt  and  lil.^r-..  n-:  of 
Lancaster.  His  attractive  story  of  the  courtslup  ol  the 
Earl  therefore  may  perhaps  be  accepted :  how  he  met 
with  difficulties,  and  failed  at  first  (for  there  b  no  royal 
road  to  love),  but, haunted  by  the  ^goodly  softespedie*' 
and  the  eyes — 

Debonair  goodo  glade  and  sadde, 

which  looked  gentleness  and  forgiveae:>i>,  persevered  and 
at  length  succeeeded. 

On  Sunday,  May  19,  the  marriage  was  solemnized  at 
Reading*  by  papal  dispensatioQ,  for  John  and  Blanche 

*  Capgrave:  Df  lUmtrtbm  UmmioU.  164:  Meriomlh,  193. 

Ckf    I  If/.  39.  Walt.  I,  9S6. 

'{'  >  Thomas  dc  Ch>Tiham,  Clerk  of  the  Chapel  oi  Philippa, 
Queen  oi  England,  in  money  paid  to  him  oi  the  Km^'s  giit  lor 
his  fee  tor  the  peiiof  mauce  oi  ihicc  marna^  to  the  same  chapei 
viL,  IUf«tt«t,  thft  KiBf't  daughter,  the  danghlcr  of  the  Ban  of 
UlMflr  and  John  Fad  of  Rirtimwirt^ia  Iitae  RolL  (Dtioa), 
Jttly  T5,  33  Kd  III.  T350,  r  ^"^ 

For  jewels  purcha^d  lor  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
mxuX  ihe  Ladv  Blanche :  tu  uit,  ior  one  rin|;  wtih  a  ruby,  lio ; 
and  for  a  belt  nrniBlMd  with  rubies,  mfffafcU  and  paaria.  /18  ; 
lor  a  trypod  with  a  cup  ol  Mlvor  gOt,  £ao— 'M.  Jaty  6, 
33  Ed.  III.  1359.  Ibid. 

For  dhm  Jcwris  pvachased  for  tbo  maitiaso  oi  tho  £41!  oi 
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wtn  refaited  in  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  coo- 
sanguinity/  Taking  place  as  it  di  l  at  a  time  wlien 
EiigLaid  vvds  looking  ami  .!  to  a  pciioJ  of  peace,  the 
marriage  was  eagerly  \vi']..\)med  as  dji  excu.se  lor  national 
rejoicing.  Three  days'  juusting  celebrated  the  event  at 
Reading,  and  tor  three  days  more  rejoicings  continued  in 
Laodoa.  To  mark  its  loyalty  to  the  Savereign  and  his 
family,  the  City  pgorJaimed  a  toomament.  Mayor, 
riierilfa,  and  aldemieik  undertook  to  hold  the  field  for 
three  days  agaimt  all  comers.  At  the  a|ipointed  time 
twentjr-foiir  knights  wearing  the  cognixanoe  of  the  City 
entered  the  lists.  They  made  good  their  challenges,  but 
when  the  tournament  was  over  a  surprise  was  In  store 
lor  the-  pt^ople.  To  its  astonishment  and  delight,  London 
luunJ  t^at,  in  place  of  the  civic  officers,  the  combatants 
who  had  upheld  tlie  City's  challenge  were  the  King,  his 
f^jr  soa>.  Edutird.  Lionel,  John,  and  Edmund,  and 
ometei  n  uf  the  principal  barons  of  England.^ 

Such  at  least  is  the  tradition.  If  it  is  true,  the  situation 
ii  one  of  the  ironies  of  history;  before  very  long  the 
diecn  the  Loodon  crowds  were  to  turn  to  hisses,  and 
the  cttiseos  who  in  1339  applandad  John  of  Gannt 
as  their  rhampinn  soon  came  to  look  npon  hun  as  the 
most  detenniped  enemy  of  their  privil^es  and  the  foe 
of  all  dvic  liherty. 

KjK^znond  and  Blanche,  daughter  oi  tiie  Duke  oi  Lancaster, 
it  19  /«  4d.    Uiiue  lioU,  Oct.  26,  34  Ed.  Ill,  i  j6o,  Ilnd.  p.  172. 

Kr  iBver  boeUet  pvm  to  the  CoontMS  of  Riehmood,  £jo. 
March  3.  t^,Aid,p.  173. 

'  /  PtHHoHM,  I,  337,  GfaAled  Avignoo  S  Id.  Jan.  7, 
IftaoDcxit  VI,  TT^o 

t  lUrDes,  H%i^y  of  Edward  III,  quoting  HoUnahed  from  MS. 
Vet.  m  BBil.  OOC,  Ci«bndg«.  c.  lyo. 
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Chapter  II 

THE  FIRST  CAMPAIGN 

T  daybreak  on  Octaber  28, 1359,  the  fla^hip  Philip 


j[\  of  Dartmotdk  wai  hoisting  her  sails  at  Sandwich. 
Edward  III  was  on  boaxd»  bound  lor  Calais :  the  last 
campaign  of  the  first  great  qmh  of  the  Hundred  Years 
War  was  boguming. 

Edward  had  determined  to  besiege  Rhetms.  In  the 
cathedral  of  the  ancient  citv  where,  from  time  imme- 
morial, the  Kings  of  France  Ii.id  received  unction  and 
coronalK  n,  m  the  birthplace  of  the  French  monarchy, 
consecrated  by  tradition  and  surrounded  by  the  halo  of 
*  a  peculiar  sanctity,  the  King  of  England  aspired  to 
/  receive  the  crown  of  the  "  Fleurs  de  Lys.'* 

Themarcb  from  Calaisto  Rheons  has  little  of  militaiy 
interest;  bat  the  pomp  and  pageaatiy  of  the  battle  array 
still  live  in  the  pages  of  Fnnsart^  who  describes  the 
En^ish  anny  tnairiiing  oat  of  Calais  so  great  multitude 
of  people  that  all  the  countiy  was  covered  therewith,  so 
richly  armed  and  beseen  that  it  was  great  joy  to  behold 
the  fresh  shuiuit;  aimours,  banners  wa\'ing  in  tlie  wind, 
their  companies  in  good  order,  riding  a  solt  pace.*'  At 
this  *'  soft  pace  "  tliey  advanced  througli  Picardy,  .Vrtois, 
and  Cambr^sis  to  the  ect  k^iastic:d  capital  of  France. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  walled  city, 
stroQgly  held  and  well  girrnoned.  was  almost  impreg* 
nable*  Siege  warfare  reversed  the  judgment  of  tht 
stricken  field;  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
forces  of  defence.  As  Rhetms  was  wett  garrisoned  and  wdl 
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proviiioiied,nd  the  Aichbishop  madea  stout  resistanoe, 
EdwardTf  tevn  weeks*  siege  proved  fruitless.  The 

camp  was  broken  up,  and  the  English  aimy,  turning  to 
the  south  past  Troyes,  Tonnerre.  and  Xovers,  marched  to 
GuiUon-«ar-Serain,  makiiiL;  a  leiiit  on  Bmximdv. 

There,  wliile  the  English  captains  amused  themselves 
with  hawking  and  hunting,  and  fished  the  streams  and 
n\TTs  for  their  lenten  iare.  Philip  de  Rouvre,  Duke 
oi  Brngsm^x  made  terms  with  the  invader,  and  bought 
three  yean'  hnmiiiiity  for  his  lands,  which  had  not  yet 
irft  the  90011196  of  the  war,  at  the  price  of  aoo,ooo  francs-- 
aad  hii  loyalty  to  Raaoe.  ^ 

It  was  no  part  of  the  Klng*s  plan  to  mvade  Burgundy. 
He  took  the  bnbe  and  tamed  north-west  to  Paris.  Chd- 
]•  ni?«'  of  battle  was  steadily  refused.  Tau^lit  bv  disaster, 
Ch.irles,  Reecnt  of  France,  refused  to  risk  b.ittl<  ,  .md 
WMS  not  iu  Ui  tempted  by  a  demonstrati*  n  at  his  gatts. 
From  the  wiills  of  Paris,  within  which  the  populace  of  the 
suburbs  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  Notre  Dame  des  Champs, 
and  St.  Maroeik  were  gathered,  hb  subjects  watcli^ 
liie  nmoke  HsLng  from  farm  and  homestead,  and  the 
whole  omntry-etde  from  MontlhAri  to  ChatiUon  in 
iamsi.*  An  attempt  to  hesicge  Fisris  was  hopdess,  and 
the  annjr  tntned  westward. 

Meanwhile  funine  was  wearing  away  the  strength  of 
the  invaders.  From  the  Seine  to  Etampes  there  was 
Dcith^T  man  nor  food,  and  by  the  time  that  the  Liiglish 
had  reached  Chart  res  their  sufferings  from  privation  and 
bad  weather  were  int»'nse.  On  Mondiv  after  Easter, 
cme  oi  the  most  moumtul  Ki^tertidc^  that  Paris  has  seen, 
n  tenihk  storm  overtook  the  army  ;  the  English  soldiers 
sever  loi«ot  that  "Black  Monday,"  when  fortune 

*  Ckr  1*4/  100-116;  KM:hard  Lcfrrt  14a  j#f .  ;  Continuator 
€d  CoiILnumc  de  Nangis  (He  waa  au  eye-witness  of  the  mucry 
ci  Pvm) .  II,  joi  ;  Ckr.  Rig.  Franc,  289  ssq.  FroUurt  K.  de  L. 
VI.  a»4-s9t.  Ka.  II.  los-i  is. 
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seemed  to  have  turned  vi^dinst  thuin.  Tho  saiiits  were 
surely  punishmg  their  luipiety  in  vir  l  itm^'  the  Im  Is 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Chartres.  The  Kmg  aiiowcd  hun^tU  to 
be  pcibUaded  to  listen  to  terni:^  ,  on  May  8  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Brt^tigni  ended  the  hrst  phase  of  th<  ^'i  oat  war. 

li  the  sufferings  of  the  invading  army  had  been  great, 
thc^  of  the  miserable  crowds  herded  together  within  the 
walls  of  the  capital  had  been  greater. 

On  Sunday*  May  za,  the  Regent  took  the  oath  to  ob- 
serve the  treaty;  the  act,  hmniliating  as  it  was  to 
France,  was  hailed  **  with  a  joy  nw^wakaMe  ;  through- 
oat  Paris  the  church  bells  were  set  ringing,  while  in  Notre 
Dame  the  **Te  Deun**  was  chanted  in  thankigiving  to 
the  deliverance. 

The  aiiay  iduinLd  to  En^hiiul.  Apart  from  its  poli- 
tical results,  the  caii:j>.Ui.:n  h<id  done  httle  to  justify  the 
judgm*^nt  of  the  Val'  i^  Chronicler  who  call^  Edward, 
**  Le  pius  j>age  guerroier  du  monde  et  le  phi-  ^oubtil.'* 
The  pohtical  results,  the  terms  of  Bretigiii,  might  with 
more  justice  be  attributed  to  the  campaign  of  1356  than 
to  that  of  1360.  It  was  really  the  captivity  of  his  father 
which  forced  the  Regent's  hand.  Jodged  from  a  stra- 
tegic  point  of  view«  the  campaign  was  a  ^uhue.  The 
military  edncatioii  <rf  John  of  Gaunt  had  opened  with  a 
most  nntotnnate  •^"t**  Thirteen  years  later  he  was 
to  pat  into  practice  the  prindples  of  his  fotber*  to  be 
coidrooted  with  the  same  diffiailties,  and  to  softer  the 
same  failure.  But  if  there  had  been  little  generalship, 
there  had  been  plenty  of  fighting,  and  in  that  tl.r  1  ail  of 
Ridunond  liad  played  his  part  :  he  had  tai.«  j,  l.k,  share  in 
the  skirmishes  and  raids  on  the  march — at  Ivtihcl,  where 
his  friend  Geoffrey  Qiaucer  was  captured,  at  tfie  sack  of 
Cernay-i-n-Dormois.  and  at  the  rapture  of  Cormicy ;  and 
at  Hhemishe  had  commanded  one  of  the  three"  battles  ** 
of  the  hrsifging  army.* 

^  Kd.  to/^. 
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When  in  May  be  retuned  with  the  King  to  England, 
and  the  curtain  leO  on  the  first  act  of  the  Hundred  Years 

War,  his  political  life  was  just  beginning.    In  1360  he 

ro.eived  his  iual  aiiiuiuons  to  iWhaiaciit  Earl  of 
Rkhinond} 

Within  three  years  the  king's  fourth  i>un  was  the  great- 
est feudatory  ia  England,  and  in  power,  wealth,  and 
position  there  was  no  one  to  dispute  his  to  rank  as 
the  first  subject  oi  the  Crown. 

John  was  ambitious ;  hot  apart  from  ambition,  he  found 

greatness  thrust  npcsi  him.*'  Forces  beyond  his  con* 
tral — partly  fortune,  partly  policy — had  shaped  his  des- 
tinies. Tlie  causes  of  this  greatness  were :  first,  the 
snessioa  to  the  Lancastrian  inheritance;  and  second, 
the  ronoval  firom  England  of  his  two  elder  brotheis, 
Edward  and  Liood. 

War,  plague,  and  famine  succeed  one  to  another  in  the 
Mi'jrllt.- Aji^t-^  vvi!!i  .1  1  earful  regularity.  For  a  time  war 
kid  t^rax-d.  but  iii  1361  the  Great  Plague,  which,  since 
lis  first  appearance  in  1349,  never  wholly  passed 
away,  broke  out  with  more  than  usual  malignancy. 
The  ckatli  roll  was  long ;  but  among  many  notable 
victims  the  most  illustrious  was  Henry  the  "  Good  ** 
Duke  ol  Lancaster,'  and  the  Plagne,  which  enriched 
Wilham  of  Wykeham  with  a  dosen  prebends,  brou^t  to 
Joim  of  Gaunt  the  greatest  inheritance  in  England. 

Doke  Henry  left  two  daughters  and  co-hein,  the 
ywoqger  Bbnche  Countess  of  Rkhmond,  the  elder 
Mntilda  orMaade,  who  had  heen  married  first  to  Ralf,son 
ol  the  Eari  of  Stafford,  and  afterwards  to  ^raOam  of 
Bavaria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Lewis »  and  Duke  of  Zealand. 

Tuc  hj\d>  of  Duke  Henry  were  divided,*  but  not  for 

•  By  wni  (Uted  November  ao,  34  Edward  UL  Pugdale* 

•  'minirMBMnfii>  dteBBS.  Ka.  n.  114.  Ifo  died  Ifaich  sj, 

•  ICn.ll,tt5,ti6. 
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loDf^.  Bfatilda  of  Lancaster,  coming  to  England  to  take 

possession  of  her  patrimony,  fell  a  victim,  like  her  father, 
to  the  Plague,  and  died  on  April  10,  1362,  and  all  Duke 
Henry's  lands  passed  to  his  younger  daugiiUi,  now  sole 
hcjr.  and  in  her  right  to  her  husband,  John  of  Gauiit 

A  icw  months  later  John  of  Gaunt,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
in  his  own  right  and  in  the  right  of  his  wife  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, Derby,  jUncoLn,and  Leicester,  and  HighSimc^hal 
of  England,  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  held  by  his 
father-io'law.  In  the  Parliament  ci  November,  1362, 
the  King  created  him  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  formally 
invested  him  with  the  dnchy,  1^  girding  him  with  the 
sword  and  setting  the  cap  upon  his  head**  * 

In  the  history  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  with  vdiich 
John  of  Gannt  now  became  identified,  it  is  possible  to 
trace,  with  all  due  allowance  for  the  difference  of  circum- 
stance and  chvcrgence  of  personal  Uiupuuincnt,  a  marked 
ajid  permanent  tradition.  Towards  tlie  great  problem  of 
constitutional  govermnent  uhich,  since  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  centur\%  the  nation  had  set  its<!lf  to  solve,  the 
Earls  of  Lancaster  had  contributed  little  or  nothing. 
They  had  good  service  to  record,  but  there  was  no  con- 
stitutional  fibre  in  the  stock.  All  were  men  of  great 
energy.  They  were  pious,  with  the  oonventioiial  |»ety 
of  their  age.  They  were  men  of  strong  purpose,  and  of 
great  ambition.  They  were  gallant  soldien,  and  peihapB 
the  strongest  passion  of  their  race  was  the  love  ol  arms 
combined  with  thirst  for  adventure. 

Edmund,  the  founder  of  his  house,  as  a  chikl  had  been 
trainrd  to  tliuughts  of  continental  sovereignty.  By 
Fiipal  grant  the  titular  Kingship  of  Sicily  and  Alalia  is 

*  Pot  Pari.  II.  373.  "Ft  jiuis  nre  <lit  S^n^n'  Hoi  ccint.i  son 
ditv  fil/  Ir'h.in  d'un  Fspcic.  ci  mist  sur  ka  tc^tc  unc  capiie  lurrr, 
ei  dcuwi  un  cercie  d  or  ct  dc  pcrrcs,  et  liu  nofsm  cl  tisl  Due  de 
LaacAftre ;  et  fad  bulU  tm  Chirtre  da  dll  Neatt  de  Dnc  de 
Laacastre.'*  The  Charter  it  dated  Novenber  t$,  136s,  Haidy 
Cksri^s  VI. 

ao 
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his  until  Henry  III.  repenting  of  a  bid  bargain,  refuses 
to  fight  the  b  it  ties  ol  tiie  Pop  .^  :ipain«;t  the  Hohen- 
stauffen.  A  gr^  vvn  man,  he  longs  to  cxi  h  inge  the  ease 
of  the  Savoy  for  the  hardships  of  the  fields  ol  Palestine  ; 
he  shares  in  the  glorious  illusions  of  the  Crusades,  drain's 
his  sword  against  the  enemies  of  the  Faith,  and  fights  in 
the  last  great  battle  at  Acre.  His  devoticm  is  vouched 
for  by  many  besides  the  Grey  Friars  of  Preston,  whose 
house  he  foanded,  or  the  Sisters  of  St.  Qare  at  Aldgate. 
The  second  Ead,  Thomas,  shows  less  kni^t-errantry 
than  any  other  of  the  house :  with  hhn  home  politics  and 
the  cares  of  a  vast  English  domain  thrust  aside  the  caOs 
of  foreign  ambiticm.  For  Earl  Thomas,  though  no 
statesman,  has  a  pdi*  v.  lb  ;iss^rts  the  rights  which  his 
position,  as  the  gi<  ati  >i  kudatory  of  the  010%^!!,  se^ms 
to  challenge.  A  council  of  magnatL:>  is  to  govern  Eng- 
land and  the  Kinp.  and  he  is  to  i  xf^rr'iKQ  an  irregular 
dictatorship  in  the  Council.  But  tin  tunt-s  are  changing, 
and  the  ideals  of  Simon  de  Mont  fort  no  longer  satisfy 
a  people  awakening  to  constitutional  life.  In  (xae,  thing 
alone  he  has  the  sympathy  of  all  partieS'-hb  bitter 
hatred  of  upstart  royal  kvourites.  He  puts  Piers 
Gavestoo  to  death,  and  his  own  life  pays  the  forfeit. 

But  the  people  do  not  loiget  Tlie  hard  man  of  lew 
scruples  and  unmeasured  ambhioii  is  transformed  into 
a  Saint.  Blood  still  flows  and  mirarVs  are  wroo^t  at 
the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Govern* 
ment  of  Edward  II  cannot  prevent  the  worship  of  Piers 
Gaveston's  nuudcitr  with  Simon  dc  Montfort  among 
the  martyrs  of  English  hberty.* 

*  Sm  th»  '*Oaet  ol  St.  Thooias  ol  tmacum;*  bigioBli^: 
Goode  Tboiaa,  diiciim  decus,  lucerna  Laxicastnac. 

Ad  sepolchnim  cajus  fiunt  frequenter  miracula, 

Cacmti.  rlaudi,  ttirdi,  matt,  membra  paralytica 

Prece  fua  coasequcatur  optatA  praeuiiia.  PoJ^iuui  Song$  a/ 
Entlmi  fnm  tk§  fntn  of  Jokm  to  tkm  0/  Biwmd  il,  Tbonaa 
Wright,  Candea  Socmr*  iij9- 

aa 
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In  the  death  of  the  favoorite,  Heiiry>  tfaifd  Earl,  had 
no  ihaiB,  But  the  feud  with  royal  favourites  he  makes 
fass  own.  With  his  brother's  anns  he  assumes  his  bro- 
ther's quarrel.    The  Despencers  and  Mortimer  share 

Gaveston's  fate  ;  Edward  II  falls,  .nid  Earl  Thomas  is 
avenged.  Henry,  too,  has  the  pietv  of  his  father  ;  the 
new  hospital  of  St.  Mar\'  of  Leicester  is  nnr  <ii  the  many 
foundations  which  prove  tiie  devotion  oi  the  Hou^  of 
Lancaster  to  the  Church. 

His  son  Henry,  the  first  Ehike  of  lancaster,  was  the 
best  and  greatest  of  his  line.  Known  to  bis  age  as  the 
**  Good  Duke."  Hcmy  was  the  very  pattern  of  the  "  parfit 
^entfl  knight.*'  Aspirants  lor  chivahioos  distinction 
came  from  all  paits  of  Europe  to  perfect  themselves  in 
aims  and  knighthood  in  hb  household— -the  most  mag- 
attcent  in  England,  for  even  m  peace  Duke  Heniy  retained 
two  hundred  faults  and  esquires  in  his  service.  He 
foiilifht  the  enemies  of  England  and  of  the  Church.  The 
heatlien  m  Luhuama,an  l  tht  .Moors  at  Algeciras,  Rhodes, 
Cyprus  and  the  East  knew  his  courage.  The  favourite 
of  the  nation  and  the  hero  of  the  French  wars,  he  was 
the  most  notal)!'-  of  Edward's  generals,  until  his  fame 
began  to  pale  beloce  the  risiog  briiliance  of  Prince 
£dward*s  star. 

And  in  Duke  Henry  the  adventurous  daring  of  the 
Lancastrian  blood  was  crowned  with  the  (Hnament  of 
peifonal  saintlhisss  and  gentle  piety>  In  a  time  of  sickness 
bahadwrittcnabook  of  devotion, '*irmy,(MflHl,  If tfr«y;* 
ncalKng  iht  sins  for  which  he  prayed  Imgiveuess,  and 
tfaa  blessings  for  which  he  owed  gratitude  to  Heaven. 
He  built  churches  and  endowed  monasteries.  The 
Church  was  enriched  by  his  bounty  and  edified  by  his  life, 
and  the  poor  and  oppres&ed  found  m  Imu  a  protector 
ajid  a  friend. 

Such  were  the  traditions  of  the  house  with  which  John 
of  Gaunt  allied  himself,  and  whose  name  he  made  pecu^ 
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liarly  bisown.  The  fifth  Earl  followed  in  the  stqit  of  hit 
IdoMmeaif  and  with  the  herai  of  thdr  lands  mpooatd 
tfadr  txaiditiana. 

With  as  little  of  real  statesmanalup  as  Eail  Thomas* 
John  of  Gannt  stands  the  foremost  of  the  great  fenda* 
tones,  his  mfloenoe  boilt  on  the  solid  basis  of  territorial 
power.  In  the  stormy  days  of  King  Richard's  rule  he 
shows  the  same  hatred  of  royal  l.ivuurUcs.  What 
Gaveston  and  the  De^i)encers  were  to  Larl  ThunicLb  and 
llcnrv,  Kobert  de  Vcre  is  to  hirn.  He  has  the  same  ron- 
ventiuiial  piety  ;  indeed,  in  foundations  and  entiuwinents 
he  surpasses  all  bis  predecessors.  Above  all,  he  has  the 
Lancastrian  love  of  arms  and  adventure.  The  davs  of 
the  Crusades  are  over ;  but  as  Edmund  the  Crusader 
had  fought  the  infid<  l,  John  Captain  and  Standard- 
bearer  of  the  Church  "  4e^ts  the  Antipope.  Ednrand, 

King  of  Sicily  and  ApoDa,**  reappears  in  John  Kiog 
of  Castile  and  Leon.** 

Was  it  policy  or  the  mere  caprice  ol  fortone  that 
thrust  King  Edward's  third  sorviving  son  into  the  for^ 
most  rajik  /  CcrUiiily  it  seeing  as  tliou^h  the  King  had 
from  the  first  marked  out  for  speci  al  t.ivour  the  son  who, 
with  the  Plantagenet  biiikl  and  itatiirc:^,  inherited  to  the 
full  the  characteristics  ut  his  race  If  this  were  so,  fate 
conspired  with  the  Kinj^'s  preiVri'iice. 

Lionel  of  Antwerp  was  two  years  older  than  John 
"  of  Gaunt.**  Betrothed  in  1342  to  the  infant  heiress  of 
the  Earis  oi  Clare  and  Ulster,  Lionel  in  1363  went  to 
Ireland  as  the  King's  Lieutenant  After  three  years* 
dreary  exile  he  retained,^  bot  not  to  play  the  part  iHiich 
lufgjit  have  fsllen  to  him  at  the  Eiiglidi  Conrt.  Hewent 
to  Itaty  to  seek  a  bride  and  to  find  a  gnve.  In  April 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Galeasso*  Lord  of  Ifilatt* 
Six  months  later  death  cheated  him  of  the  Italian  inherit- 

^  Euiog.  241. 
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aaoe.  Hb  end  was  mysterious ;  tfam  were  dark  hints 
of  poison,  and  perhaps  the  Lofd  of  Ifflan  knew  moce 

tli-Ln  another  of  the  mv-stery. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  scarcely  finds  a  place  in  the 
annaH  of  his  time  ;  for  history  the  only  significance  of 
his  life  lies  m  his  first  marriage.  The  heiress  of  Clare, 
before  her  death  in  1363,  hnd  borne  him  a  daughter, 
whose  issue  by  the  Earl  of  March  came,  on  the  failure  of 
Prince  Edwand's  liiie,  to  inherit  the  kgitimate  right  to 
thr  English  throne. 

The  fikck  Prince,  who  is  1361  had  married  his  coosin 
Joan,  tlw  '*Fair  Maid  of  Kent»**  created  Prince  of  Aqni- 
taina,  in  136a  left  England  to  govern  the  Gascon  de- 
pendency in  the  same  year  in  which  Clarence  went  to 
Ireland 

John  of  Gaunt  was  left  at  the  King's  right  hand,  with 
Uttle  n\alry  to  fear  hf>n]  1  dmund  uf  Langley,  Earl  of 
CimbrKige,  a  colourless  ch.irLrter  with  neither  energy 
nor  ambition,  or  from  Th  omas  of  Woodstock,  fifteen 
years  his  junior.  Dunng  th  •  lew  years  follov^ing  his 
succession  to  the  Lancastrian  mheritance  John  of  Gaunt 
rrmamed  in  England,  enjoying  his  new  dignitifai  and 
\-t5TtTng  with  the  Lad|y  Blanche  his  new  lands  and 
Ignkhipi.* 

Questions  ol  the  first  imfxirtance  weie  discosied  in 
PtetisnieBt  and  in  the  Coinidl;  as  yet  the  Duke  of 
tanraitw  was  content  to  listen.  He  was  one  of  the 
**Triefs  of  Petitkos**  in  the  Ptolianent  of  October. 
1562.  which  recognized  English  as  the  language  of  the 
<4>uru  of  Uw,'  and  again  in  October,  IJ63,  when  for  the 

*  Tu  oi  a  cttstora  given  to  the  Ladf  Of  Lgic—ttr  oa  hsr  ftitt 
€omixi^    TalUgt  EcO  ^aot»d  by  Bstwoa»  Jglnwrii    $k§  Bonmgk 

'  fUiamoit  m\  at  Wettmin&ter  from  October  1 3  to  November 
1;.  1^3  (M.  VmL  VL.  9ft-274).  John  was  ■mniwnnwl  by  writ 
dated  AofM  t4  as  "  Eadol  f  aiifHtwanJ  Bkbnood/'  Dng- 
iiiiL  fiiaiwm,p.a66> 
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fiist  time  a  ChanoeDor  declared  the  causes  of  the  som- 
moos  of  Pkulianieiit  in  the  mother  tongue.* 
The  most  significant  sign  of  the  times  was  the  growing 

hostility  of  En^Und  to  the  Papacy,  now  transplanted  to 
Avignon,  and  acting  in  undisguised  allimce  with  the 
Court  of  France.  In  January,  1365,  Pailiament  foi  badc 
English  subjects  to  obey  citation  to  the  Papwil  Court,  nnd 
declared  Papal  '*  pro \  i -ion  "  to  En^li^li  Ijrn^^fires  illegal  * 
and  when  Urban  V  made  his  ili-tmied  demand  for  the 
thirty-three  years'  arrears  of  tribute,  the  Parliament  of 
May,  1366,  repudiated  once  and  for  all  the  preposterous 
claim,  which  dated  from  the  mfsmy  of  King  John.* 

At  both  these  Pkuliaments  Lancaster  was  present. 
He  was  the  fiist  on  the  roD  of  peers  sammooed  to  the 
Parliament  which  rejected  the  daim  of  Urban  Vto  feudal 
snserainty  over  En^and,  the  decision  for  which  John 
Wycliffe,  now  a  Royal  chaplain,  produced  the  official 
apologia.  But  the  real  hignificance  of  the  changing 
relations  between  England  and  the  Paparv  he  did  not 
see  ;  with  the  principle  underlying"  provL^or^  "  and  '*  prae- 
munire" he  had  httle  sympathy,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  in 
later  years  he  regarded  what  was  really  the  quarrel  oi  the 
natioQ  with  Rome  as  the  quarrel  of  the  bishops,  and  his 
sympathy  was  more  or  lev  openfy  on  the  side  of  the 
Popes. 

But  this  is  a  forecast.  As  yet  far  more  engrossing 
than  politics  wcve  the  leasts  and  revds  of  Ring  EdwinTt 
brilliant  Court. 

On  St.  Geoige*s  Day,  i36i»  Lancaster  for  the  finl  time 

t  Thl5  Parliament  nf  from  Octote  6  to  November  3,  136J. 
Eot.  Pati.u  275--''-  V^'^  'vas  saoiflMMml  as  "XHUwd  Las* 
Caater."    Dugdale,  ^Mm>n        p.  268. 

*  ParUameat  tat  itom  January  ao,  1165,  to  February  25.  Rot. 
Pmi.  II.  283-4S.  LaatMr  wui  ooa  of  tlM  IVten  of  PMlttom 
in  thia  and  in  all  niooeeding  ParBamtnta  which  he  attended. 

*  PailiaaMOl  tat  from  May  4  lo  la,  1366^  Ro$.  Pmi.  U.  aS^ 
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ilfed  a  Stan  in  Uie  Clia4)d  of  the  Kn^hts  of  the  Carta 
Windnrp  and  took  his  place  at  the  feast  of  the  Order, 
clad  in  a  "  scarlet  robe  embroidered  witl]  ^Mrters  of  blue 
taffeta.*'  *  With  his  brothers  Lionel  and  Edniuiid  he 
wa>  enrolled  in  the  brothLrhood  of  chival^^  which  was 
to  make  \Vin(i>'  r  -sn'  ther  Camelot,  to  restore  the  faded 
glory  01  King  Arthur's  Court,  and  bind  to  one  another 
and  to  the  person  of  the  English  sovereign  the  hist  sol- 
diers of  the  lands  of  cliivalry. 

England,  now  at  the  height  of  her  military  fame,  was 
mited  by  kn^hts  torn  all  the  natioiis  of  Europe.  After 
the  Peace  aif^ied  at  Br6t%m  had  been  coofinned  at 

Calaiit  the  ooontiy  was  given  op  to  rejoidns-  At  Smith* 
fidd  and  Windior  there  were  tournaments  and  jousts 
at  wiiicb  French  and  Bohemian,  Spanish  and  Gascon 
knights  vied  with  one  another  and  with  their  English 
hosts.  Hunting  in  the  forests  of  Sherwood  and  Rocking- 
ham was  as  serious  a  part  of  the  business  of  life  as  the 
Bif-<?tings  of  Parliament. 

in  one  year  three  kings  met  at  King  Edward's  Court — 
Waldemar  III  of  Denmark,  David  King  of  Scots,  and 
Pienre  de  Lusignan,  King  of  Cyprus.  David  had  come 
to  Tisit  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Waktngham  ;  he  was  a 
iiy pliant  for  temporal  Icyvanrs  abo,  and  was  begging  for 
n  redoctioD  of  his  ransom.  Pierre  de  Lmignan,  after 
vivtiqg  Avjgnon  and  Prague»  Brqges  and  Fm^  to  preach 
his  crusade  against  the  infidd*  was  entreating  King 
Edward  to  take  the  Cross. 

*  Acoordins  to  BdU (Af#fMan«/<  ot  tks  Ordsr  of  ths  Oatisfjlohn, 
Jjtaad,  and  Bomaikt  lacettdsd  te  tlie  ttallt  of  Thoout  iMllsad 
Ead  el  XMt»  John  Lord  Beauchamp.  and  Wtlltam  Bohea  Sail 
•f  Xorthanipton,  all  of  whom  died  at  the  close  of  I  360. 

Tbns  I^ncaatcr's  stall  would  be  the  fourtr«ith,  and  be  himscH 
tbc  tlurty-«ev«fitli  Knight  oi  the  Garter.  Kubes  were  fint  pro- 
vflMlbrhiaiatthefMhrslof  ij6i.  /W. 

1km  ,li  nO|tisce  of  hii  scUsveBeol  la  the  Cbspd,  nor  is  it 
MBttasd  hi  aaycoitsnt  list. 
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At  the  Savoy,  the  "  tairi  st  p  ilace  in  the  realm,**  which 
Duki  Henry  had  rebuilt  li  um  tlie  spoils  of  Bergcrac.and 
filled  with  aU  the  precious  things  which  fourteenth- 
century'  luxury  could  afford,  the  three  kings  and  the 
French  hostages  were  entertained  by  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. There,  doubtless,  Chaucer  met  the  Crusader 
who  had  won  Attaha  from  the  Paynim,  and  was  soon  to 
wn  Alexandria,  and  whose  untimely  end  stiU  points  a 
moral  in  the  Mooke's  Tak."  ^  There^  too^  the  next 
year  the  King  of  Fiance»  zetnming  to  iht  land  of  his 
captivity,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Duke  of  Anjoii,  who 
had  iMidEen  his  parole,  lived  for  the  few  months  that 
remained  to  him,  and  there  on  April  8,  1364,  he  died. 

Bv  that  year  the  timily  settlement  of  Iidward  III 
was  thuugiit  out  and  ctlmost  completed.  One  thing, 
however,  remainrd  to  be  done.  Edmimd  of  Langlev, 
Earl  of  Cambridge,  the  King's  fifth  son,  liad  no  wile. 
The  search  for  one  brought  to  John  oi  Gaunt  his  hrst 
,  experience  of  diplomacy. 

In  1361  Phihp  de  Rouvres,**  Duke  of  Bmgandy,  died, 
and  bis  line  became  extinct.  Phihp  left  n  v^ddow,  Mar- 
garet, only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Loois  III,  sornamed 
de  M  Ale,  Coont  of  Flanden,  Artois,  News,  and  Rethd. 
On  Philip's  death  his  dochy  of  Bngmidy  reverted  to 
the  French  crown,  bat  the  county  of  Bugondy,  a  fief 
of  the  Empixe,  was  held  by  the  Coonts  of  Flanders,  and 
was  therefore  part  of  Margaret's  patrimony. 

W  iili  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  tliis  great  inherit- 

I  o  worthy  Petro,  Rfalg  ol  Cypre,  alto 
That  Alisauodre  wan  by  hei^h  maifttryo 
Ful  many  a  iMthoi  wvoofhtoatov  fnl  ivo. 
Of  which  ihyn  owene  lisres  hadde  envyt. 
And  for  no  thing  but  f'^r  '•hy  chix-alry© 
They  tn  thy  bedde        ^iayne  thee  by  the  nionv^ 
Thna  cui  iortuM  hit  wheel  gowM  and  gye. 
And  oat  ol  Joya  brioga  mm  to  lorwe. 


Mr :  MmM9  SS^t-^  (Shaai). 
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aiice»  CMiipiiMUg  fiefs  of  Fianoe  and  of  the  Empire,  the 
wedtfa  of  Flanden,  and  lands  stretching  Into  the  very 
heart  of  Franoe,  Margaret  was  unquestionably  the  most 
important  heiress  of  the  day.^   Flulip's  death  left  her 

hand  to  be  the  apple  of  discord  at  the  feast  of  the  I'lmccs 
ol  HiiKipe — the  prize  of  successful  diplomacy. 

Edwiiid  III  tocik  time  by  the  forelock,  and  o|)i  fud 
ni  fi^ot  Kit  ions  as  soon  as  decency  allowed.  The  match 
would  provide  for  Ednumti,  and  round  off  the  family 
settkment.  It  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  Valois 
dynasty,  and  do  more  for  the  English  cause  in  the  great 
qnanri  than  ever  Cr^y  or  Poictiers  had  done. 

Fortime  smned  to  be  smiliqg  on  the  King's  efforts. 
By  1564  he  had  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  Coont 
LoiiB,  and  in  the  sommer  a  special  mission,  consisting 
of  the  BUop  of  London,  the  Earl  of  Salkbury,  and 
Henry  le  Scrope,  Warden  of  Calais,  was  appointed  to  go 
to  Flanders  and  conclude  preUminary  arrangements.' 
On  September  7  the  Count  met  the  English  envoys  at 
Brug*-^  and  came  to  tenm.*  A  ioitnight  later  Lancaster 
was  on  his  way  to  Flanders,  accredited  as  envoy  extra- 


^  i'Hiur  V  or  FftANcs 


It  CoaMtaMa/gAtet 

'  Coontot  4t 


J 


Lr.ui*  III  ••<!«  Mile."  -  Mil t^-arrt 
Ccmat    o(  Flanderi, 
Aftds,   Ntvm  aad 
IflM.  d.  I  jSj 


•  rs  

uStn  fd 


rv 

Daks  of 
Burgundy, 
d.  1350 


Thilip  DuktOI 
Buigundy, 

a.  1J46 


(k)  Philip  *'k  I Urdi"MM«i^uct»(LJ  inOUp  **  dc  Kouvre/  I>uke 
1163.   Duke  of  Bw*  of  BmsM'IIi  d.  fj6l,  «  Novw 

fvckdy.  d.  1404 

•  Pwr"  "Uted  July  20,  1  ^^4     Foid,  VI.  444-5. 

*  Ms4mU  ktpowt  XLV.  Ap}Kriidix  (j)  viii.  JoS. 
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ofdinary.  The  Eail  of  Cambridge  wmi  wHh  him  to 

press  the  suit.* 

Count  Louis,  who  Wcu,  by  this  time  out  ui  Imiiiour  w  ith 
his  French  suzerain,  seemed  eager  for  the  EngHsh  .dli- 
ance.  At  Bruges  and  Ohcnt  he  entertained  Lancaster 
and  his  wouid-bc  son-in-law.  Then  rciuiuuig  with  them 
to  Calais  he  crossed  to  Dover,  and  tliere,  on  October  19, 
formaUy  ratified  the  marriage  treaty.*  It  was  agreed 
that  Edmund  should  marry  Mar]garet  of  Burgundy  in 
the  first  week  in  February,  13^,  and  that  the  Earl 
should  receivo  a  suitable  provisioii,  oonsbtiqg  of  Calais, 
Gaines  and  Vak,  andlands  in  England  and  loidsh^a  in 
Pontbieu. 

Thos  at  the  outset  of  his  reign  Charles  V  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  a  danger  which  threatened  the  very 

existence  of  his  dv-nasty.  The  English  scheme  was  far 
moic  ili m  a  rc\ivai  ui  the  pulu  \'  put  forward  by  AiU- 
vclde  twenty  years  before,  i'uhucal  uuiuii  between 
England  and  Flanders  was  only  one  of  the  consequences 
of  an  arrangement  which  would  have  placed  some  of  the 
most  important  hefs  of  the  Frencli  crown  in  the  hands 
of  an  English  prince,  and  established  the  enemy  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom.  The  treaty  bad  been  signed, 
and  the  arrangements  were  almost  complete.  One 
small  formality  alone  remained.  F.dmnnd  and  Margaret 
were  rdated  in  the  third  degree  of  coosanguimty,  and 
Papal  dispensation  was  therefoie  required  to  legalise 
their  unioo* 

»  Ckr.  Angt.  55  ;  Ypifd.  Ne%u.  J09 ;  Wals.  I.  joo-l  ,  Higd. 
Vni.  App.  363  ;  £tilcf.  S3$.  LaacMtar  noehwl  ^400  for  the 
mpfnini  of  Um  cmtjaisy  (Issues  of  the  Exchequer,  November 
32,  1365V  Cf.  "  ForrigB  Accounts"  45  Ed.  UI.  5.  m.  "  D 
the  account  of  Robert  Crulle,  derk  oi  the  King's  ships  ior  the 
expenses  of  the  Duke's  ships.  La  SatnU  Maris  and  another,  with 
64  flMiiBOT  from  SaptMite  24  to  Novaoibar  3,  1364.   [P  R  O.] 

*  GoBftrmed  by  the  Black  Prim  a*  Mnce  of  AqnitaiM,  Feb- 
nuMj  ao«  136$.  Fq$A^  VL  461  -2 
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But  the  Vicar  of  Chmt,  idio  hdd  the  power  to  land 
and  to  loote,  lived  at  Avignon,  and  Avignon  obeyed  the 
commands  of  Paris.  Urban  V  listened  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  ally,  or  hib  master,  and  rclu>(  d  dispen- 
sation.' It  is  true  ih.it  a  few  months  before  he  ha.d 
granted  it  under  r \a.  tly  similar  circumstances,  but  now 
II  found  imi)-,>>-ibie  to  relax  the  strictness  of  canon 
law.  The  bamer  oi  rdatiooship  could  not  be  sur- 
mounted. 

In  vain  the  marriage  was  postponed  from  February  to 
May,  and  again  in  May  to  a  later  date.'  The  Pope  re- 
medied inejeofable.  N^tiatiaDS  dragged  on,*  but  to 
oo  popoae.  Haigaret  remained  a  widow.  Gradually 
the  aflBctiona  of  Coont  Loiiis»  never  very  ataUe,  for  the 
Eq^iah  alliance  cooled^  and  the  importnnate  demands 
of  his  moCher,  a  bitter  enemy  of  England,  prevailed.^ 

Eight  years  later  Margaret  married  PhUip  the  Bold, 
to  wliom  Kmg  John  had  gianicd  the  Duchy  of  Bui- 
g.:ndy.  French  diplomacy  had  won  the  battle  ;  but  it 
a  MLtor^'  dearly  purchased.  In  1383  Louis  de 
djcd,  and  the  coveted  inheritance  was  united  with 
the  i>uchy  of  Burgundy,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  am- 
bitiaus  oi  the  Valois  princes.  C)\'ergrown  feudatories 
lifce  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  the  Dukes  of  Buigundy 
pftA'ed  a  tiioni  in  the  side  of  the  French  monarchy  untO 
the  fatal  aoGoeaa  of  Chaika  V  was  remedied  by  the  policy 

>  Bifl dated  AvIgMis KaL, January  j.Uibaa  V.  Foa.yi. 

■  P&w«r»to  Sii  Henry  le Scropo, December  iS,  1364,  to§d,  VI. 

Rstord  JUpari  XLV.  Appendix  (3)  viii  205. 
«  OB«otara4»iS6$.  Fm^VL^T^. 

*  la  Urn  Ckron,  Ru.  Franc.  II.  33 $-6.  the  oegotiatioos  of 
1350  »n4  13*^14  are  conf«i«»*?d.  The  author  thinks  that  the  object 
<}4  Ut'rr  npgoiiatM>a5  was  to  marry  M^igaret  oi  Bur^ndy  to 
L^fiK^tcf  "  cniot  nxor  deoetserAt."  But  BUnche  of  LaAcaster 
Aid  SiplHBber  is,  i|69,  aad  Fhflto  the  Bold  laaniad  Margmt 
J      19  thalyotf.  Tbe  RtH^imurig  St,  i>§*y$  lepms  Um  niltulw, 
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oi  Luuis  XI,  and  the  ghost  of  the  **  Middle  Kingdom,'* 
wliich  had  come  back  once  inuic  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury to  haunt  France,  was  laid  once  and  for  all. 

To  a  man  who  had  in  him  the  makui^-  of  a  statesman, 
insiglit  into  political  conditions,  and  the  jxjwlt  of  measur- 
ing and  using  pohtical  forces,  the  embassy  of  1364  would 
have  been  an  invaluable  experience.  The  wooing  of 
Margaret  of  Bugundy  brought  to  view  a  oomplex  of 
political  forces  of  the  first  impcHtance.  The  relatioii8» 
cominerdal  and  political, of  England  and  Flanders;  the 
rdatioiis  of  the  Count  to  his  Fkmisb  sobjects  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  French  soaerain  on  the  other ;  the  power 
and  policy  of  the  Papacy  transplanted  to  Avignon  and 
its  vahic  to  the  Kings  of  France — all  these  questions 
demanded  thought  of  one  who  aspired  to  be  a  ruU  r  m 
fourteenth-century  Europe.  That  John  of  Gaunt  had 
the  raparjfy  to  become  a  statesm<in  his  hi>tory  unlor- 
tunalely  disproves  ;  but  one  principle  at  least  forced 
itself  upon  him  during  the  mission  of  1364. 

Wyclifie  would  have  seen,  and  seen  with  shame  and 
anger,  the  incongruity  between  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  head  nf  Catholic  Christendom, now  using  and  now 
withholding  lor  political  purposes  a  power  claiming 
divine  sanction.  Lancaster  felt  no  such  incongruity, 
but  he  had  learnt  the  vahie  of  an  ally  in  the  Papal  Court. 
The  Papacy  had  turned  the  scale  against  England  and 
snatched  the  prize  from  her  grasp.  It  was  better  to  have 
the  Pope  for  a  friend  than  for  a  fo<\  This  power  he  spared 
no  effort  to  cou^ihate,  and  when  the  tune  tame  he  was 
able  to  enlist  the  forces  of  the  Papacy  to  ht[\e  hi>  am- 
bition and  to  use  the  spiritual  weapons  of  the  Church  to 
hght  in  his  cause. 
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TH£  INVASION  OF  CASTILE 

AFTER  the  mission  to  Flanders  in  1364  comes  a  period 
of  complete  inactivity  in  the  life  of  John  of  (iaunt. 
Ti*t:  wax  was  at  a  standstill,  and  attendance  at  two  sliort 
^^'sion^  of  Parliament  '  exhausted  the  Duke's  political 
cares.  Then  in  1366  he  abandoned  this  idleness, 
forced  upon  him  by  ciraunstanoes»  to  play  a  part  in  one 
oi  tbe  great  enterprises  of  the  day. 

Or  o'est  pas  ra&son  que  jc  laigne 

Dim  noble  voiage  d^Etpaigae  ; 

IfsiS  bien       ratsons  que  hom  rampriie ; 

Car  ce  fut  la  plu^  n^^M*"  '-ny^rise 
Qm  ooqoes  cnsueas  anpn»t — 

So  writes  Chandos  Herald*  of  the  invasion  of  Castile 
by  the  Black  Prince,  and  though  a  less  interested 

spectator  than  the  domestic  herald  of  Sir  John  Chandos 
may  not  hold,  perhaps,  that  the  undertaking  rivalled 
the  Crus,ides,  at  least  its  political  importance 
r^afinot  be  ex.igger.ited.  The  story  takes  us  at  once 
from  the  Savoy  and  K*"n!lv%nrt}>  to  BiHg*»^  and  Valla- 
d  »lid  ;  .md  ils  its  events  ielt  .u»  indelible  mark  on  the 
rtwracter  ol  John  of  Gaunt,  and  detennined  the  trend 

*  Thm  Dike  fiaa  ■■nimnnwl  to  tbe  Atftttmeots  wbkh  lat  at 

%V'-»trniast«r  from  Jamiaiy  JO  to  February  24,  1365,  and  May  4 
trj  M^>  t2,  1366.  AM.  PmLU^  aSj-S  and  389-93;  Pi^dale, 
^mmimom.  269;  272. 
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of  his  ambitioii,  diverting  it  Irom  its  natural  diannds, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  plunge  ^into  the  politics  ol  the 
Spanish  peninsula  and  to  unravel  the  threads  of  the 
dynastic  history  of  Castile  and  Leon  wfaich»  a  few  years 
later,  Lancaster  himsdf  hdped  to  tangle. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Iberian  peninsula 
contained  five  independent  kingdoms.  Two  centuries 
of  uninterrupted  conquest  had  ilnven  the  M(X)rs.  once 
m:^ster^  of  all  but  the  im] 'i '^i^nable  highlands  of  tlie 
Asturias,  southwards,  and  ixmied  'tliem  witlnn  the 
narrow  limits  of  TTr-inada  in  the  south-east,  a  refuge 
permitted  to  the  wanmg  fortunes  of  ttie  Crescent,  until 
a  oentiuy  later  the  united  forces  the  Christian  kingdoms 
drove  them  out  of  Spain.  In  the  east  the  three  provinces 
of  Aragmi,  Valencia  and  Catalonia  made  up  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon:  in  the  west,  within  the  same  frontiers  as 
those  of  to-day,  lay  PortugaL  The  little  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  leaning  on  the  support  of  a  foreign  dynasty,^ 
maintained  its  independence  in  the  north,  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides  by  more  powerful  neighbours,  from  whom 
It  was  marked  ofi  by  differences  of  race,  language  and 
tradition. 

But  Navarre,  though  inferior  to  the  other  kinj^doms  in 
materi^il  strc^ngth,  was  one  of  liic  most  unportanl  factors 
in  Peninsular  politics,  for  the  Lord  of  Pampcluna  was 
also  master  of  Roncevalles  ;  he  luld  the  k<  vs  of  Spam 
in  his  hands,  and  could  open  or  close  thv  doors  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  invader.  The  centre  and  south-west  of 
Spain  w»n^  stibject  to  a  ruler  who  styled  liimM  If  '*  King 
of  Castile,  Leon,  Toledo,  Gaiicia.  Seville,  Cordova,  Morcia, 
Jaen,  Algarve  and  Alge<;iras,  Lord  of  Biscay  and  Molina," 
titles  which,  while  indicating  the  steps  by  which  hit 

^  Th»  Hoots  of  Charapagot,  1250-1283  ;  the  iO>'al  House  ol 

I  rincf.  i;f*t^t  u^;  Ihcn,  owing  to  th«  absence  of  Salic  Law, 

Ihc  Housr  t,i  r.vrrux,  ;  th''  Hotiso  ol  Amiron. 
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pover  had  grown  up,  betray  at  the  same  time  the 

looseness  of  its  political  organization. 

\Mien.  in  1350.  Alfonso  XI,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
after  ^inruni^  Al^t  ciias  Irum  tiie  Moors  and  adding  it  to 
his  donunioas,  dk-d  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  the  prcat 
jv^nwl  of  Castilian  expansion  ended.    The  kingdom  now 
needed  a  jxTiod  of  qnift  and  orderly  government,  in 
which  t  )  consohdatr  its  strength;  at  a  time,  however, 
wbca  the  firm  hand  ol  a  strong  ruler  was  cequircd,  the 
'rowndevolve<l  upon  a  minor^and  at  sixteen  years  of  age 
Aiionso's  soOt  Pedro  I,  was  oUled  to  the  task  of  ruling  the 
most  niigwcniable  race  in  Europe.  In  Spain,  where  the 
lofl  had  been  woo  field  by  field,  village  by  vilkge*  from  the 
Moon,  political  ofganisatiop  inevitably  took  a  military 
•hape,  and  feudal  government  assumed  a  mote  extreme 
lom  than  was  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Europe.  The 
mesne  tenant  owed  obedience  only  to  his  immediate 
ovcilvr J  :  if  a  tenant  in  chief  led  his  men  against  the 
Crofwn,         m  hmi  was  treason  was  m  tlieni  only  luyal 
perfi^raianct'  «»f  feudal  duty,  while  Ixtween  vassal  and 
vaS5(al  the  n^lit  of  private  warfare  had  a  legal  sanction. 
Wliipn    I'rdfo  surreedcd,  iUv  ccntrd  autlu^rity  of  the 
OowD  was  a  pretence  and  government  might  appear 
a  visionary  ideal.    Yet,  from  the  task  of  governing,  a 
tAsk  lar  harder  tlian  that  of  his  father  Alfonso  the 
Conqueror,  or  than  that  of  Henry  II  and  Edward  I  of 
Piigtaf»#i         IukI  the  Church  or  the  people  to  hdp 
then,  Vtdto  did  not  shrink:  he  made  a  deliberate 
cfloit  to  cmah  disorder  and  its  cause,  the  independence 
ql  the  nobles,  and  for  fifteen  years  struggled  with  the 
hydra  of  feudal  anarchy.  Unfortunately  his  most 
inveterate  enemies  were  thos<f  of  his  own  blood,  for 
ALi^:*^'.j  iii'i  Ifft  to  liiiii  ['.:-   y.iost  fatal  of  royal  inheri- 
tanci'^— the  legacy  of   a  U};iastic  struggK-.  Alfonso, 
f'-^r  p"h(ic«J  motives,  had  married  his  cousin  Maria  of 
Fortqgai,  but  bis  affection fi  were  bestowed  d^wUeret 
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So  soon  as  the  Queen  had  borne  an  heir,  Don  Pedro, 

she  was  thrust  aside  to  make  place  for  the  beautiful 
Leon  or  dc  Guzman,  who  became  the  mother  of  a.  line 
of  loViil  bastards,  nine  sons  aiiJ  a  da  :^lit  r,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Enrique,  Coiuit  of  Trastaui  ;  .  inevitably 
became  the  riv^al  of  his  legitimate  hall-brother.  The 
position  was  invidious  ;  it  was  accentuated  by  the  folly 
of  Alfonso,  who,  leaving  Queen  Maria  and  Prdro  tlie 
Infante  in  obscurity  and  neglect,  allowed  his  mistress 
to  keep  open  court  as  the  uncrowned  Queen  of  Castile, 
and  trained  bis  bastard  sons  to  arms  and  a  public  career. 
Thus  the  earliest  lessons  taught  to  the  Infante  were 
those  of  a  deep  jealous  hatred  of  the  royal  mistress  and 
her  sons^  whose  position  was  an  insult  to  his  mother 
and  an  injustice  to  himself.  Yet  P^dro  began  his  reign 
with  moderation  and  attempts  to  conciliate.  It  was 
only  as  his  efforts  were  met  with  distrust  and  treachery 
that  his  temper  hardened,  and,  wearied  ^^nth  sham 
reconcihations  with  Enrique,  his  brothers  and  tlicir  adiier- 
ents,  I'edro  adopted  harsher  measures.  Then  the  King's 
true  character  began  to  slmw  it.s<ii  ;  ungovernable 
passion ,  whether  of  hate  or  love,  swept  away  the  last 
restraints  imposed  by  conscience  or  policy  ;  meeting 
treachery  on  all  sides,  he  answered  it  with  cunning  ; 
whoever  tliwartcd  his  will  was  a  traitor,  and  in  the  code 
of  Pedro  the  Cruel  there  was  cmly  one  penalty — death, 
without  trial  or  sentence,  without  respite  or  dday. 

One  after  another  the  noble  families  of  Castile  reckoned 
a  k*qmi*»  struck  down  by  the  King's  merciless  hand 
on  a  charge  of  disafiection  or  rebeltion;  blood-feuds 
multiplied,  but  anarchy  continued.  And,  not  content 
with  declaring  war  on  the  nobles,  the  King  alienated 
the  second  estate.  The  Clnnch  was  the  enemy  of  a  ruler 
who  cared  uotlimg  U)r  ecclesiastical  privilege,  sp.iied 
no  one  for  the  tonsure,  and  was  rcputi  d  t  >  be  a  scoficr 
at  rdigiui,  wiiik  catholic  sentiment  aud  racial  it:cling 
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alike  wm  oatraged  by  the  conduct  of  a  long  who 
protected  the  Jews  and  chose  his  ministefs  from  them, 
and  who  openly  allied  himself  with  the  infidels  of  Granada. 
The  Church  and  the  nobles  were  against  him ;  the  people 
alone  recognised  a  method  in  his  blood-madness,  and 
applauded  his  severity  to  their  opprt'ssors.  but  in  Castile 
the  ihird  t^tate  useless  in  poliucal  life,  as  its 

levies  u^tc  hdpless  on  the  field  of  battle.  Pedro  therefore 
st'>>d  .il'inc.  and.  to  complete  his  isolation,  he  had  forfeited 
>iipp*>rl  uf  lorci^'n  powers.  He  had  consented  to 
marr>'  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  but  the  day  after  the  wedding 
r*  pudiated  her  to  go  back  to  his  favourite  Maria  de 
Fadiila,  to  whom  he  swore  that  he  had  been  secretly 
manied,  and  when  Blanche  died  in  captivity  soon  after^ 
t!}e  /;utlt  of  blood  was  believed  to  rest  upon  the  King. 
This  France  did  not  fofget.  Aragon,  too,  was  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  CasttUan  king,  who  had  become  involved 
in  a  long  frontier  struggle  with  his  most  powerful 
Arighbonr. 

In  1365  Enrique  of  Trastamare,  who  had  fled  to 
France,  found  every  circumstance  favouring:  the  attempt, 
which  he  had  long  been  plannini;.  to  ov«  rthrow  his  brother 
ami     ii^n  m  his  stead.    When  the  Papal  summons  to 
l>i>ii  I'rdro  to  npixar  at  Avignon  nnd  an^vvi  r  to  the 
charge-   1  ud  agduist  him  had   Ixcn  contempt uously 
divegarded,  Urban  V,  declaring  Pedro  an  enemy  of 
the    faith,    **  bouf^re   ei   incredule,^*  excommunicated 
liiBi  and  gave  his  kingdom  to  his  half-brother.  The 
King  ol  Aragon,  smarting  under  the  loes  of  his  frontier 
pnn-incef,  offered  sympathy,  a  paMge  through  his 
domintcMis  and  financial  support.  Bui  the  determining 
Close  ol  Enrique's  success  lay  in  the  condition  of  France. 
Fran  the  time  of  the  P^aoe  dates  the  rise  of  the  ''free 
companies^'*  who  under  their  En^ish*  Gascon  or  Breton 
leaders  wm  now  overrunning  France.   In  vain  Urban  V 
bad  backed  the  invitation  of  the  King  of  Hiuigary, 
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who  wished  to  lead  the  companies  against  the  Turk  ; 
at  ease  in  their  chamber/'  as  they  called  France» 
they  prefeired  devastation  of  Christian  provinces  to 
the  less  profitable  glories  of  a  crusade.  When,  however, 
the  prospect  of  enriching  themselves  in  the  yet  on- 
plundered  provinces  south  of  the  Pyrenees  was  offered, 
they  accepted  gladly.' 

In  December,  i365»  Enrique  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  mercenary  army,  consisting  of 
French  men  at  arms,  free  companies  and  volunteers 
from  Gasconv,  BriUany.  ^nid  even  from  En^luul.  f*n  ]vAn 
de  Bourboa  and  the  Marshal  of  France  marched  side  by 
side  with  Sir  Hugh  Calvcil<n%  Fustare  d*Aubrecicourt. 
and  the  Sieur  d*Albret.'  Urban  \'  liad  besto\vf'<i  hi> 
blessing  nnd,  le*=;s  willinfrlv.  a  rontnbution  of  two  Imnih  cd 
thousand  ftanrs  on  the  companies,  whom  a  few  months 
earlier  he  had  cursed,  and  the  army  marched  through 
Perpignan  and  the  rnstem  gate  of  the  P>Tonees  to 
Barcelona,  where  on  New  Year's  day,  1366,  the  King 
of  Aragon  feted  the  leaders  and  paid  a  subsidy  to  the 
troops.  Thence,  with  an  insolent  summons  to  Don 
Pedro  to  open  the  passes  to  the  Pilgrims  of  God  marching 
to  avenge  the  faith  and  destroy  the  infidels  of  Granada, 
the  invaders  advanced  to  Saragossa,  up  the  valley  of 
the  Ebro,  which  they  crossed  at  Alfaro,  to  Calahorra, 
maintaining  tlvc  name  of  Crusaders  by  phiiuh  rinq  and 
nuiriiering  ail  the  Jrws  \slium  ilwy  fuund.  At  Calahorra, 
on  M'lrcfi  22,  the  b.i-tml  was  piuclaimed  Enrique  II  ; 
then,  advancing  unopposed  to  Navarctte,  he  jj^acked 
Briviesca  and  continued  his  victorious  march  to  liurgoa 

*  Froissart,  K.  de  L  vu.  iH>-v5  ,  Chandos  Herald,  i66il-i/7 j 
Ayak,  i,  39S-403. 

*  The  loyalty  of  the  English  and  Gascon  contingent  is  not 

above  «:u«-T>t«  ron  Arronttni;  to  Ay.il.i  the  Sieur  d'Albrrt  ».fT<  rc<l 
to  detach  li'.c  i.a->cons  aiui  join  Don  i'edm.  htit  Ptxlro  would 
Dot  p<ty  lot  lu»  b«rvii.e»  ;  n<i/H  trti  u*tt*io  tit  fhttttn  iw>  U>t*rQt, 
Ayala»  i  398,  d.  L  405. 
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iUdf.  It  was  at  Bargos  that  Pedro  had  been  concen- 
trating ;  but  when  the  usurper  was  ahnost  upon  him, 
his  ncr^'c  failed.  The  summons  to  arms  liad  met  with 
iL  puor  response,  and  e%*en  amon^  those  who  had  come 
tf»  pr.  irst  their  loyalty,  Pedro  knew  that  many  were 
ooly  wditmg  their  time  to  desert. 

On  March  28.  in  '=pite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  city, 
Pedro  abandoned  liurgos  and  tied  precipitately  south- 
wards to  SeviUe.*  In  tlie  hour  of  need  the  King  bethought 
him  of  hi?  cousin  of  Portugal,  whose  son  had  been 
betrothed  to  R  itrix,  the  eldest  of  Pedro's  daughters, 
Inlinta  of  CastUe.  But  the  King  of  Portugal  declined 
to  help  btoit  and  sent  back  the  Infanta  and  her  dowry, 
and  the  otmost  that  Pedro  could  obtain  was  a  safe 
ooodnct  through  Portugal  to  the  north.  Taking  his 
daughters  with  him,  and  as  much  treasure  as  he  could 
collect,  the  King  fled  to  Albuquerque,  to  find  its  gates 
shut  in  his  face,  and  thence  through  Chaves  and  Lanugo 
to  Monterrey.  1  nere  iu*  ^toad  at  the  partiiij^  uf  the  ways, 
for  in  GaliMa  he  was  ^till  king.  Logroiio,  to.*  com- 
n'.  mdin^  the  rJ)ro  and  the  Burgos  road,  was  >iiU  holding 
out  li»r  tlir  Ki^'itimist  cause.  To  inarch  on  this  faithful 
rtfv.  7*nd  r.illv  his  forces  for  a  campaign,  was  the  advice 
of  his  trusted  adviiier,  the  gov(  rnor  of  Gahcia,  Fernando 
de  Castro,  brother  of  the  Ines  de  Castro  fomous  in  the 
annals  of  Portugal  and  the  verse  of  Camoens.  But 
Fedro  de^Mdred,  and  not  without  reason.  For  the 
BastanTs  advance  had  been  one  of  triumph :  crowned 
at  Las  Hnelgas  00  April  5,  he  had  received  the  homage 
of  ncariy  all  the  hklalgos  of  Castile  at  his  court  at  Bufgos» 
where  he  rewaided  their  support  with  a  lavish  generosity 
whkh  won  him  the  name  Enrique  ^  el  Magnifioo/*  Then, 
turning  south,  he  had  won  Toledo,  and  as  Pedro  was 
tiyui^  north,   tiad  e&tabh^ied  himself  in  Cordova  und 

1  \y^.  i.  40J-406;  Chndoi  HcraU,  1774-1815;  Froi— rt, 
K.  <k  L.  vM.  95-115. 
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Seville.^  Pedro  was  ooovmced  that  resistaiice  was  hope- 
less. From  Monterrey  he  had  written  the  stoiy  of  his 
mislortimes  to  Prince  Edward;  he  now  advanced 
to  Comfia,  and  without  awaiting  the  arrival  ci  the 

envoys  sent  to  meet  him  by  the  Prince,  took  ship, 

coasted  to  San  Sebastkm  and  landed  at  Bayonne,  where 
he  found  Sir  Thomas  Felton,  S^eschal  of  AciUiUine, 
waiting  to  receive  him.* 

•  Prince  Edward  himself  rode  ont  of  Bordeaux  t  •  u\<  r-t 
the  royal  exile,  and  bv  the  cf^rdi  ility  of  his  w  l  ii]' 
showed  that  he  had  already  iormed  his  decision  on  wiiat 
was  perhaps  the  most  fateful  issue  ever  presented  to 
him — the  decision  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  tiie  dethroned 
kinc^. 

The  Prince's  motives  betray  a  mixture  of  policy 
and  sentiment  which  is  characteristic  of  the  age*  The 
Treaty  of  Calais,  as  every  one  knew,  oouM  not  last  for 
ever,  and  if,  when  war  broke  out  again,  France  were 
to  be  supported  by  a  friendly  dynasty  in  Castile,  and 
Aquitaine,  fearing  for  her  lines  of  communication  by 
sea,  were  to  be  s\irrounded  north,  east  and  south  by 
hostile  powers,  tlie  ri;iue's  position  would  be  one  of 
extreme  danger.  But  apart  from  consideration?;  of 
polirv,  two  motives  powerfully  inrlined  the  Black  I'nnce 
to  suj)port  Don  IVdio— his  feeluig  for  royalty  and  his 
feelmi^'  for  legitimate  birth.  To  Spanish  law  and  bpanish 
sentiment  bastardy  might  be  a  matter  of  small  moment, 
but  in  England  and  France  this  was  not  so.  The  Prince 
saw  in  Don  Pedro  the  representative  of  legitimate 
royalty,  and  in  the  usurpation  of  Don  Enrique  an  outrage 
upon  the  social  order. 

Ce  fCcsi  pas  cu$c  a(]crant  dcuc  rw  rin<,ot:):jh!r  d^iin 
basturl  Unir  royaulnu  et  hiretage,  ct  bouicr  hon  ut  son 

«  Av.^la,  i.  4o6~%4i3  ;  431-430. 

>  r^tJ.  t.  430  33 ;  Chimdm  Hcnld.  1816-1963;  Froteut, 
K.  lie  L.  vii  94>i  17. 
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royaulme  et  hirelage  un  sien  frtre,  roy  et  hoir  dc  la  icnc 
l'>xal  mariitgt  ;  et  toul  roy  d  enfant  dc  roy  nc  ic  doicnt 
nuiUmetU  vohir  m  consetUir^  car  c'csl  uas  grans  prijudisces 
cow^t  F€skA  royal."'  * 

So  argued  the  Fhnce  of  Wales,  who  before  all  his 
other  titles  styled  himself  Eldest  son  of  the  King 
d  £iiflaiuL'* 

The  project  of  restormg  a  dethroDed  king  was  a  matter 
of  policy  and  principle.  It  fell  in  too  with  the  Black 
Princess  hmnoor  of  knight-errantry.  Was  there  not  a 
prophecy,  as  dkl  as  Merlin's  age,  which  foretold  that 

the  Leopards  of  England,  kno^^'n  to  the  fields  of 
Cr^'  and  Maiipcrtuis,  should  some  day  float  o\ xr  the 
bj.Ulchclds  of  Spain  ^  In  vain  the  brave  but  cautious 
Sir  John  Cliandos.  \^^^(^  had  refused  to  take  part  in 
the  expedition  of  lyjh,  now  paxc  his  vokv  again>l  .1 
policy  whi<  h  would  dividr  the  forces  of  Knf;l.«nd.  Pedro's 
appeal  for  help  was  accepted  by  a  Parhariu  nt  at  Bordeaux 
and  referred  to  the  home  government.  At  the  council 
which  listened  to  the  Prince's  proposal  and  ttie  apoiogia 
deliverod  by  Don  Pedro*s  envoys,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
was  pment ;  he  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  project 
to  support  the  Intimate  king  and  check  the  growing 
inlliieiice  of  France  in  the  Peninsula,  and  he  accompanied 
the  envoys  who  returned  to  Aquitaine  with  the  royal 
assent.* 

At  Bayonne  in  September,  1366,  a  second  Parliament 

dLsru«vs«r  «l  th^  invasion  of  Castile.  There  were  two  routes 
by  Ahl'  h  .1  rnountrd  forrr  eould  tnt»  r  Spain:  the  eastern 
door,  bv  vvhieh  I^nriqne  had  i  iitered,  and  the  westrin 
d<>»>f  whi'  li  .ilune  wds  praetieal)!.  from  Aquitauii'.  Charlrs 
the  H  ad.  Kin^  uf  Nriv.irre.  tlieiiforr.  was  invited  to  the 
mrrting  oi  the  Gascon  barons,  and  asked  to  name  his 

»  Frolwuirt,  K.  dc  L.  vu.  107. 

•  OtdmB  to  unit  ilript  lor  XjacmCot'i  |Mss.ig<'.  dated 
StptiMhw  16^  ij66.   iM.  Cms,  L  154  (Caite). 
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price  for  opening  the  pass  of  Roncevalles.*  The  cession 
of  .1  couple  of  provinces  and  liali  a  dozen  frontier  towns 
on  the  part  of  Don  Pedro  boucht  Charles'  adlitrence, 
and  in  consideration  of  two  hundred  tliousand  floriiLs 
he  agreed  to  open  the  passes  and  lead  two  thousand 
Navarrese  troops  in  the  invading  army. 

With  the  Gascon  barons,  as  wiih  the  King  ol  Navarre, 
the  enterprise  was  pordy  a  matter  of  business.  They 
were  |)erfectly  willing  to  fight  for  Don  Pedro,  as  many 
of  their  comrades  had  just  fouf^t  against  him,  if  he 
made  it  worth  while,  and  when  the  exiled  king  talked 
freely  of  the  hidden  treasures  of  Castile,  the  Gascons 
needed  no  farther  argument  to  convince  them  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  Pedro,  however,  was  without 
resources  for  the  time,  and  in  a  fatal  moment  Prince 
Edward  undertook  in  ad\  ance  not  only  Navarrc*s  bribe, 
but  the  pay  of  the  mercenaiy  armv.'  This  debt  IVdro 
enfjae^ed  hiiu'^elf  to  repay  by  the  most  sulcnm  oaths, 
under  pam  uf  excommunication  and  interdict,  aiul  uniil 
the  sum  should  Iv"  discharged  he  ngreef!  to  I»M\e  his 
daughters  at  Bordeaux,  vriih  the  families  of  the  Cirand 
Master  ol  Alcantara  and  the  Chancellor  of  Castile  by  way 
of  secmity,  while,  to  mark  tiis  sense  of  obHgation  to  hb 
generous  ally,  he  granted  Prince  Edward  the  jirovince 
of  Biscay  and  Castro-Urdiales  in  full  sovereignty.'  A 

^  L'an  mcccUvi  cn  bahost  bcngo  k>  rey  Dcmpctxx)  d  Kspanha 
de  NabAis  c  lo  rcy  de  Malhorguas  e  k>  due  de  Bretmnha  a  parlamen 

*  The  articki  of  agreement  between  Prince  Edward,  CIiarli-*5. 
King  ol  Navarre,  and  f¥dro,  Ktn^  of  Castile,  wcrr  cnntiriucd 
at  the  Friars  Minors,  Ijboumc,  September  23,  ij^xi  J  ofd^  \'u 
514-20}.  The  Prince  advanced  20,000  florina,  the  firil  liistal* 
mant  of  Kavarre'a  joo,ooo  for  opening  the  paw,  and  56,000 
the  first  mori ill's  pay  for  Navarre's  contingent  {ibid  51.^-4); 
the  ^rnrrrs  ol  the  Pnnrr's  armv.  viz  ;;o,n«y)  florins  for  six  months' 
M.'ivut  .  Here  to  be  rcjiaid  at  Bordeaux  by  tixed  itu^laiments  at 
ipccUicd  periods  wiihiUi  the  i^t  two  years  ^ifckt  528-31), 

'  The  dooatioo,  dated  Ubooina,  September  aj*  ime  witoeMd 
by  Laacatter  (Fo«tf.  vi  531-3) ;  00  the  earn  day  lettas  con- 
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commercial  concessioa  and  an  honorary  distinction  oom- 
pkrtcd  the  expression  of  Pedro's  gratitude ;  he  agreed 
that  all  Engli?ih  subjects  should  be  quit  of  payment  of 
tastes  and  customs  (save  ordinary  ocAtm  dues)  throogh- 
oot  his  dominions,  and  he  granted  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity  the  right  of  fighting  in 
the  vawafd  of  CastHian  armies,  ordaining  that  in  their 
absence  the  standard  of  England  sh^d  be  borne 
konofifice  pr<mi  decef  **  with  the  standard  of 
Castile.* 

Tlie  alliance  w.i^  scaled  and  tlic  dit-  was  cast.  Prince 
Edward  began  lo  prepare  without  d(  lay.  Ri  inindcd 
by  Chandm  that  t  ix;itiryn  wotiKl  bi-  an  unwise  method 
of  raising  the  sui)plit  >  In  lu^drd.  ihv  Prince  commnnded 
his  plate  to  be  melted  down,  summoned  back  his 
Gascon  and  English  subject^  from  Trastamarc,  and 
sent  Cbandos  to  negotiate  with  the  leaders  of  the  free 
companies,  while  John  of  Gaunt  went  back  to  f^ngland 
to  raise  a  body  of  men  for  the  compaign.'  Lancaster 
spared  no  cost  to  appear  worthily  in  his  brothei^s  army. 
To  raise  supplies  he  pledged  his  Honor  of  Richmond,* 
and  at  the  beginning  of  No\'ember  he  left  England  m 
command  of  a  compact  force  of  four  hundred  men-at- 
arms  ;uid  six   hundred  archers.*   After  crossing  the 

mAfKlinp  o!h fli^ncc  wrrr  issued  to  the  judges,  alciid(*s  and 
ahmfi»  ot  ihc  ci*dcd  terTilori'*^  (t'htd  sz^^"*,  nnd  |kj\scis  were 
1^1  vcn  to  Sir  John  ChAodos  and  btr  1  hunm^i  Inchon  to  take  uoi»- 
ifiitnn  (M.  5iS-7)  AO  Pedro'e  Mismtlom  were  Again  lattted 
at  Bftyooae,  February  ii,  1367  {ibut.  S27-S  ;  528-3«)» 

»  '^,>:r.r  dale  fP  iJ  f?t  Cf.  Dnt.  Afus.  C  t  Ql  V.  t,  frith 

»  Cluitiiii^  ilcTiild,  1964-^13;  FroisMtairi,  K.  de  L.  vii  iis- 

117 ;  iJo-iaj. 

>  Vtkpkx,  CoUteHon,  ecu.   C(  Great  Cowcber,  a.4tSi  dated 

•hipfc  liji  lus  {MUHMi^c,  dated  October  lo.  Hot,  Case.  154  {12) 
(Carte) 
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Channel  and  landing  in  Brittany,*  the  Dnke  marched 
to  Nantes,  where  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Brittany 

gave  him  a  send-off,  crossed  the  Loire,  advanced  through 
Poituu  and  Sainton^c,  and  crossinj^  the  (jironde  at 
lilaye  entered  the  capital  ol  Aquiiaine  just  a  wct-k  after 
the  birth  of  the  Prince's  second  son,  Ri(  hard  of  Bordeaux. 
On  January  lo  the  \M\rk  PriiK  e  had  left  Bordeaux  to 
take  command  of  his  army  ronccntiated  at  l)a.\,  and 
there  three  days  later  he  welcomed  John  of  Gaunt  (who 
had  stayed  in  Bordeaux  only  long  enough  to  greet  his 
sister-in-law),  and  the  fine  contingent  marching  under 
the  Lancastrian  banner,  the  only  force  in  the  army  all 
ranks  of  which  were  English.  On  the  eve  of  the  march 
the  Prince  gave  a  banquet  in  honour  of  his  brother's 
arrival,  and  there  Lancaster  for  the  first  time  met  the 
Count  of  Foix.  But  in  ^ite  of  festivities  and  the  high 
hopes  of  the  army,  the  moment  was  not  without  grave 
anxiety,  for  no  one  knew  what  game  the  King  of  Navarre 
was  playing.' 

At  I]ay<jnne,  in  September,  1366,  hehadswoia  toojxn 
the  passes  to  the  l*riti».e  ;  at  Santa  Cniz  de  CamjK'Zo 
in  January,  IJ67,  for  the  same  bribe  he  swore  to  close 
them.  Committed  so  far  as  oaths  could  com  nut  him, 
first  to  tlie  Trince  and  then  to  Enrique,  Charles  the  Bad 
was  wondering  which  perjury  would  be  more  profitable 
and  less  dangerous.'  But  his  dream  of  impartially 
malevolent  neutrality  suffered  a  rough  awakening. 
Sir  Hugh  Calveriy  had  been  the  last  to  leave  the  Bastard* 
in  obedience  to  the  Princess  summons*  and  on  his  home- 
ward march  through  Navarre,  knowing  Charies*  double- 
dealing,  he  sacked  Miranda  dd  Arga  and  Puente  la 

*  Chondos  Herald  (21 18)  says  he  marched  through  thcCotc!!- 
tin ;  bot  according  to  Frotssart's  version  (IC  de  L.  vii.  140), 
the  Duke  landed  at  Saint  Mahieis  de  Fine  Poteme  (ie.  Saint 
Mathicu  Fin-dc-Tem*). 

•  Chan  los  He  raid,  JOI4-aJ04. 
■  AyaU,  I.  4^4-6. 
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Rdiia.'  Navam  thus  coavinoed  as  to  the  side  on  which 
hit  immediate  interest  lay,  sent  his  right-hand  man, 
Don  Hartin  Henriques  de  la  Cana,  to  Dax  with  his 
esccnses.  With  some  difficulty  a  meeting  was  arranged 
between  Navarre  and  Lancaster  at  St.  Jean,  when  the 
Duke  persuaded  him  to  meet  the  allies,  whom  he  had 
betrayed,  at  Pcyiciiorade,  and  in  the  end  the  old  agree- 
ments were  renewed,  Na\arre  was  held  to  his  first 
promise,  and  nothing  remained  to  hinder  the  adv.uice.* 
It  was  bleak  winter  weather  when  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1367,  the  vaward  of  the  Prince's  army,  some 
ten  thousand  strongs  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  began  the  ascent  from  St.  Jean,  and  wind  ^ 
and  bail  beat  npon  horse  and  rider  as  the  long  line  wound 
through  the  famoos  pass  where  more  than  five  centuries 
before  Roland  the  Pftladin  had  fallen,  and  the  Basques 
bad  cut  up  the  rearward  of  Charlemagne's  army.  But 
the  longest  day's  mardi  comes  to  an  end,  and  before 
nights  the  Duke  had  left  Roocevalles  behind  him, 
and  his  force,  descending  the  valley  of  the  Arga,  debouched 
upon  ihr  maicli  of  Pampeluna.  The  next  dav,  when  the 
F'nnrr,  with  Don  Pedro  .md  tlic  iauw  illing  Kiiii: '  <l  N.i\mi  re, 
U*d  the  rrntre  rohimn  tlirough  the  pa:>5.,  wai>  equally 
tr)ui^.  but  on  Wednesday,  I7tli,  the  rearward,  under 
fh<^  G^uu  Albret  and  the  dethroned  Kmg  of  Majorca, 
bad  better  weather.'  For  the  rest  of  the  week  the  army 
remained  round  Pampeluna,  enjoying  an  abundance 
of  provisaons.  for  whirh  they  were  rot  too  scrupulous 
in  paying.  Meanwhile  Charies  ol  Navarre  was  in  an 

»  (  h:in«l'/s  llcr.iUl,  .MO'^-ft  It  is  clear  Uial  this  was  done  on 
tufl  i»ocoewrAfd  aatsch,  lor  Caiverly  did  iKit  leave  Lunque  unlil 
•iim  the  iiic«t40g  with  Navam  at  St.  CnuL  (Ayala,  L  437.) 
FmiTt*»  accoant  it  nainteUicible,  and  letdi  one  to  lappoM 
that  CaJvcrly  nikhol  the  pass  of  RonctnnBm,  which  waa  of 
tOUTvt,  impo<»siblc  [^K  do  I.  vii.  l^O-^). 

•  Ciandm  Herald,  2J05-aaai« 

*  ibid,  aa3i-3jS4. 
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uncomfortable  positioil.  In  spite  of  his  diplomatic 
efforts  forty  tbousand  men  were  in  his  kingdom,  most 
witboat  a  keen  sense  of  the  rights  of  property^  while 
he  himsell  stood  committed  to  a  side,  and  he  was  by 
no  means  sine  that  it  was  the  winning  side.  It  was  a 
case  for  finesse.  From  Pampeluna  Tudela  was  not  far 
dktant,  and  a  few  leagues  from  Tudda  lay  Borja  over 
the  frontier,  a  castle  given  by  the  King  of  Aragon  to 
Bci  U.iiid  du  Guesclin,  and  by  iiiiii  to  his  coiisin  Olivier 
de  Mauni.  Navarre  arrived  at  an  understanding  with 
the  lord  of  Horja,  and,  by  accident,  rode  too  near  tlie 
frontier.  Unfortunatdy  lic  was  captured,  and  there- 
fore could  take  no  farther  part  in  the  in\  asion  ;  and  while 
Martin  de  ia  Carra,  a  subordinate  who  could  be  dis- 
owned, took  conunand  of  the  Navarrese  cootiogent, 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  went  to  the  Prince  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  to  report  the  disaster  and  to  beg  for  his  rescoe.* 

While  this  comedy  was  being  played  in  Navarre  the 
Castilian  soonts  were  not  idle.  Enrique  on  the  fint 
news  of  the  Prince's  movements  had  left  Burgos  and 
concentrated  at  Santo  Domingo  de  la  Caliada,  on  the 
Pampeluna-Logrodo>Burgo8  road,  where  he  found  hinh' 
self  in  conunaiid  of  some  sixty  thousand  troops  of  all 
arms,  heavy  Castihm  cavalry,  l;,L;ht  horse  and  infantry. 
His  niauistay,  liowcMT,  was  a  picked  body  <A  I-'reiu  h 
lancet  two  llious^md  strong  under  the  c«  inniand  of  dii 
Guesrhu.  The  Ba>t.ud  was  confident  of  success^  and 
wrote  a  spirited  defiincc  to  the  ICni^h^h  general* 

Henceforward  the  movements  ot  three  forces  have 
to  be  followed  :  the  usurper's  army  lying  at  San  DomingOt 
the  main  body  of  Prince  Edward's  army  lying  at  Pam- 
peluna, and  a  flying  cohunn  under  Sir  Thomas  Felton 
sent  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  enemy  and  report  their 

'  Ch.uuloa  Heraiil,  247''>-oq.     Fr>n>'vtrt,  K.  «.!c  L  vu  i<^^-4 
«  AyuU,  i.  438  ;  Frvi^rt,       tic  L.  viL  i^y-Oi ,  ChAiidus 

Umid,  2385-447. 
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movements.  This  latter  focce  struck  south-west  at 
caioe,  and  reljfmg  on  the  support  of  the  legitimist  stroog- 
bold  ol  LogroAo,  crossed  the  Ebro  there,  and  took  up 
a  pontioo  at  Navarette.*  Meanwhile  the  Prince,  who 
had  resolved  to  follow  the  Pampeluna-Vit6ria-Bargos 
road,  was  advancing  through  Guipiizcoa  and  Alava 
under  the  guidance  of  Martin  de  la  Carra  and  his  native 
giihles.  Traversing  the  pass  oi  Ainnz,  the  naiV  reached 
S  ih  .itierra  after  a  hard  march,  ahcl  at  lei  resting  there 
>i\  days  continued  un<)ppos<'d  to  the  ontskuts  of  Vit- 
oria.*  Don  Eunque  on  his  part,  so  soon  as  the  Uiie 
ot  th€  English  advance  beciine  clear,  broke  up  liis  camp 
at  San  Domingo,  marched  north  to  Banares,  crossed 
the  Ebro,  and  t  ok  up  a  strong  position  at  Aiiastro, 
near  Trevino,  thus  throwing  himself  across  the  road 
from  Vit^ria  to  Burgos,  while  Sir  Thomas  Fdton,  re- 
gaining the  left  hank  of  the  Ebro,  rode  north  to  rejoin 
the  aimy  between  Salvatietra  and  Vitdria  with  the  news 
of  the  enemy's  movements.' 

The  two  armies,  though  hidden  from  each  other  by 
the  rising  ground  between  them,  were  now  within  strik* 
ing  distance,  and  an  action  seemed  imminent.  Warned 
by  his  scouts  of  the  cnemv's  arrival,  the  Prince  mar- 
shalled his  army  for  battle,  and,  in  accordance  with  tlic 
u^nal  custom,  went  through  the  ceremony  ol  making 
nrw  knights.  With  two  hundred  l'^np;li<hmon  and  G<i?*- 
COII&  the  King  oi  Castile  received  knighthood  at  the 

•  Cli^iklu*  Heraiilf  2448-75  ;  Frois«ai't,  K.  dc  L.  vii.  161-3  ; 
AtiOaJ  45^.  IdiMBtfieatbecoiichiiloiiofM.  Lace(Ptainart, 
ToL  \u  lotrodoct.  p.  vii.),  who  thinki  that  the  Navarette  in 
question  is  a  town  ni  that  name  in  Abva  on  the  Salvaticrra  road, 
ff  "hf^  ^f.iirmeni  11  cibovc  resle*!  on  the  evidence  of  I'roissart 
^iodc  It  imghi  be  rejected,  twt  CbamJos  llciald  ib  cxpliut,  and 
caaaol  bt  tet  aikU.  Mmow,  comideriiis  the  poi&tioQ  of  the 
CMOMT,  the  other  identlftostto  is  impossible. 

>  Chandos  Herald,  2500-21  ;   Fn  js^virt,  K        L.  vii.  164-6. 

'  C'handos  ff^mM.  ruj-^tt;  Friiirr*,       do  L.  vti.  166-9; 
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hand  of  the  Black  Prince,  whik  John  of  Gaunt  also 
gave  the  accolade  to  a  dozen  captains  of  his  division. 
It  was  an  anxkma  moment ,  for  the  rearward  of  the  Prince's 
army  was  some  seven  leagues  away  to  the  east,  and  had 
the  enemy  attacked  they  could  never  have  come  into 
action.  Bot  no  attack  was  delivered,  and  after  standing 
to  aims  until  nightfall  the  troops  were  dismissed  to 
their  quarters.* 

The  next  day  an  incident  occurred  which  miglit  have 
proved  serious.  Don  TeJlo,  the  Rupert  of  the  Castilian 
army,  a  dasliing  but  untrustworthy  leader  of  hght  liorse, 
got  together  a  body  of  some  six  thousand  men,  and  left 
the  Hastard's  camp  before  dn».n  to  reconnoitre  the 
Prince's  position,  and  to  see  what  mischief  could  be  done. 
Successfully  evading  the  Prince's  pickets,  he  fell  upon 
an  outpost  of  the  first  division,  and  thm.  after  cutting 
up  some  of  Calverly*s  men  stationed  there,  advanced 
to  the  centre  of  the  line.  Soon,  however,  he  had  to 
beat  a  retreat,  for  at  the  first  alarm  Lancaster  had  come 
out  of  his  tent  fully  armed,  and  displaying  his  standard 
had  rallied  his  men.  The  attack,  thanks  to  the  readi* 
ness  of  John  of  Gaunt,  *  had  failed,  but  Don  Tdk>  had 
not  finished  ytt. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  Prince's  position  was 
the  difficulty  of  getting  supplies,  and  it  was  the  necessity 
of  loraging  far  afield  which  hd  U)  ihc  first  and  only 
reverse  of  the  campait,'n.  For  while  the  army  lay  on  the 
south-east  side  of  \'il6ria  faring  Sant  Roman,  Sir 
Thomas  Felton,  with  a  couple  oi  hundred  men,  had 

1  Chan(lr)s  Herald,  25;s^-264i  ;  Ayala.  i.   447 ;  FMttwt, 

vii  168-17J. 

*  Lk  east  mUt     Dimx  me  gaide 

Fonncnt  supprise  I'Avant -glide, 

Si  n'cust  estt-  li  fmncs  dues 

De  !>ancastr*^  pl-^'n        \  crtus.  .  .  . 

Chaoiioei  Herald,  2647-27^;  Ayaia,  l,  443^  i  ¥rov»mti,  hi.  do 

L.  vti. 
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been  sent  westwards  in  search  of  provisions,  and,  as 
iU'luck  would  have  it,  at  Arines  be  fell  in  with  Don 
Tcilo'ft  brigade  fresh  from  their  exploit  in  beating  up 
Lancaster's  camp.  Felton  was  at  once  surrounded, 
bot*  in  qnte  of  fearfnl  odds,  foogjit  the  Spaniards 
with  dogged  determinatkm  from  morning  to  nightfall. 
It  was  only  after  Fkvnch  men-at«anns  had  been  brought 
op  to  reinforoe  TeQo's  genetonrs  that  the  little  band  of 
English  and  Gascons  was  overpowered.  Half  of  their 
number,  including  Felton's  brother,  'had  fallen ;  the 
rest  were  taken  prisoiuTs,  after  fi^huiig  all  day  with  a 
lirroic  courage  whirij  has  never  been  forgotten,  for  to 
th45  day  the  s|x>t  wherr  thcv  made  their  last  stand 
retains  the  name  of  "  Inglesmendi/'  or  the  "Grave  of 
thf  English.'*  * 

These  two  successes,  trivial  as  they  were,  buoyed  the 
hopes  of  Enrique,  who,  hailing  them  as  the  prelude  to 
a  general  defeat  of  the  invading  army,  could  not  be 
brought  to  listen  to  the  advice  sent  him  by  Charies  V 
and  urged  npoo  him  by  his  Froich  officers— to  avo^  a 
pitched  battle,  and  by  closing  the  panes  round  Vit6ria 
to  stanre  the  En^^ish  general  into  soirender.  Only 
disaster  had  tav^t  Charies  V  the  kasoo  of  inaction,  and 
Eariqiie  had  yet  to  learn  his  lesson  tn  the  same  school. 
It  is  tme  that,  as  often  happens,  the  Castilian  general 
was  forced  to  qualify  military  rondusions  by  political 
considerations.    The  d) nasty  of  Trastam«Tre  was  only  a 
y  ir  ol(i  ;  It  had  yet  to  prove  its  title,  and  m  view  oi  the 
dc^rtion  *  from  the  rank>  which  had  taken  place  (and 
w:i5  to  continuf).  it  seemed  miperative  to  strike  a  de- 
ctiive  blow.    Hut  the  course  actually  adopted  had  nil 
the  faults  of  a  compromise ;  Enrique  refused  to  block 
the  passes  and  tmst  to  inaction;  he  refused  also  to 
sacrifice  the  advantage  of  a  strong  poaitioo  and  attack* 

t  Choodos  Haald,  S64S-6, 87ai-sSai ;  FraiMrt  K.  da  L.  vlt. 

*  Aymla,  L  439  and  454, 
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and  he  iorgot  that  there  Viiva  more  than  one  road  to 

A  cold,  wet  and  stormy  March  had  caused  intense 
suffering  in  the  Prince's  cainp,  where  every  one  wcis  on 
short  rations.  The  road  via  Miranda  to  Burgos  was 
blocked,  and  every  foraging  party  that  left  tlie  lines  was 
cut  up*  The  enemy  held  a  strong  position,  and  showed 
no  signs  of  intendiiig  to  abandon  it.  So  the  Prince  decided, 
after  a  week's  delay  before  Vit6iia,  to  change  his  line 
of  advancet  and  by  manceuvre  to  regain  the  superiohty 
of  posiUoo.  Suddenly  breaking  up  his  campt  he  doubled 
back  by  a  forced  maich  to  the  south-east  over  the  Sierra 
de  Cantabria  by  the  pass  of  La  Guardia  to  Viana,  and 
thence  after  breathing  his  army  for  a  couple  of  days, 
marched  into  Logrono.  The  faithful  city  which  com- 
manded the  passage  of  the  Ebro  deserved  well  of  Don 
Pedro,  for  it  was  the  loyalty  of  Logrono  alone  winch 
enabled  the  Prince  to  undertake  this  brilliant  tiank 
march  whirh  had  f  <  mpletelv  changed  the  poMtion.' 

The  Bastard  was  cunipclied  to  abandon  his  position 
at  Anastro,  and  crossing  the  Kbro  at  San  Vicente  to 
march  to  the  south  and  throw  himsdi  once  more  across 
the  line  of  tlie  Prince's  advance  from  Logro&o  to  Burgos, 
The  position  which  he  chose  was  at  Najera,  where  the 
river  Najarilla,  a  tributaiy  of  the  £bro,  protected  his 
Iroiit 

Meanwhile  the  Prince  advanced  from  Logrofio  to 
Navarette,  and  it  was  there  that  oo  April  x  he  sent  a 
letter  *  to  the  Bastard  in  answer  to  the  challenge  which 
bad  reached  htm  at  Pampduna.  The  cause  of  Intimate 

royalty  as  much  as  Don  Pedro's  misfortunes  and  the 
traditional  alliance  of  England  and  Ca^tUe  had  lorced 

»  Chandos  Hcr.Ud,  .  A)*^^!,  I,  443-5. 

a  ChaiiUoi  Herald,  2^74-^^  '»  ^Y^*  ^  447"^ ;  Ftotiiart,  K.  da 
L»  vii.  184-7. 

•  Chaadoi  Hmid,  3S94-.I140;  Ayala,  L  44^-50  ^  Fmumrt,  K. 
da  L.  viL  187-91 ;        vL  554-5* 
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iimi  to  intervene  ui  the  struggle;  1  nnque  was  in  arms 
against  the  laLvdul  sovereigD  to  wiiom  he  had  sworn 
obedienoe,  and  imkss  be  would  consent  to  lay  down 
his  arms  and  accept  the  Prince's  mediation,  the  qiiarrd 
nust  be  refemd  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  swoid* 

A  dignified  reply*  dictated  in  the  royal  palace  of  Najera 
OB  April  3t  set  forth  the  usorper's  apology.  Pedro's 
misgovenunent  was  notorioos,  and  Enrique  would  not 
abwiidott  his  sdf-chosen  part  of  the  deliverer  of  Castile.* 

With  this  the  Bastard  crossed  the  Najarilla  and  took 
uj)  a  position  in  the  open  pl.un  Ix-tween  Najera  and 
N\i^  art  tle,  wh*  rc  lie  could  ha\  e  free  plav  for  his  mounted 
men,  arul  prtparcfi  for  battle,  while  the  Prince  on  tlie 
momui^'  of  Saturday,  April  3,  advanced  to  nK-el  him.' 

The  I'rmreN  army  was  inarshalKtl  in  three  divisions  ; 
the  \-award  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, with  Sir  Jo! in  Chandos  at  his  right  band ;  the 
oentrr*  tmder  tii€  Prmce  himself,  with  two  wings  com- 
manded by  the  Captai  de  Boch  and  Sir  Henry  Percy 
re^Mctively ;  the  rearward  uider  the  King  of  Majorca 
and  the  Gasooo  Aimagnac,  the  three  divisions  and  the 
two  wings  being  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  strong  force 
of  archen,  and  the  whole  force,  numberhig  some  twenty 
tbomand  men»  half  men-at-arms  and  half  archers,  all 
dmtotsnted.  On  the  Spanish  skle  only  the  vaward 
was  dismounted.  Tliis,  consi>ting  of  abo\it  two  thousand 
nif^-.it  arms,  wa<i  composed  of  the  French  auxiliariis 
»4Dd  ,1  [>ick«ti  l)od\-  of  Castilian  nun-at-arnis,  inclnduig 
th"   Kiiiiiht-  of   the  Scarf  (thr  Castilian  darter),  the 

whole  bemg  under  the  command  oi  bertrand  du  Gucsdin. 
•  Ajr&la,  L  450-SJ  ;  ^otd,  \i.  556-7. 

9  Sm  Pratowr  Omui's  «xfaaQsav6  aeooimt  in  the  ^rl  0/ 

SftddU  .4^es),pp.  6^7~4B,n3adin  sdclition  to  the  authontics 
quoted  cl.  CMr.  /iVx    F  rmHc.  ii.  '-^4-?^  ,   Ciuill.uinif  tlr  Nan^ii 

iL  102;  Petit  Thalamus,  370  j  Ckt.  An^t.  5/-00 ;  WaR 
i         ;  Kb.  ist-| ;  Smhi.  333-4- 
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Ennque  oommanded  the  centre  in  person;  it  con* 
sisted  of  about  fifteen  hondred  mounted  knights,  and 
was  supported  by  two  wings,  the  left  led  by  Don  Tdlo, 
and  the  right  by  the  Count  of  I>enia  and  the  Grand 
Master  of  Calatrava.  In  the  rear  was  stationed  a  mob 
of  Ccistilian  infantry,  who  proved  useless  in  the  battle 
and  >!!!  encumbrance  in  the  llight.* 

Tli<  battle  array  must  have  presented  a  fine  picture. 
Chanel')^  Herald  had  seen  many  a  battle,  but  none  iikc 
this,  ior  m  his  o\^ii  words — 

Unques  tel  mervaille  ne  fn, 
Ne  tiel  plenty  d6  pocplc  vn 
Come  il  oi  4  cele  joum^. 
LA  ot  mainte  banierc  ouvrcc 
Qui  fa  de  oendal  et  de  lojre* — 

and  Froissart,  who,  in  ^ite  of  his  eagerness  to  follow 
the  army  over  the  Pyrenees,  had  been  sent  back  from 
Dax  to  Bordeaux  when  the  march  began,  frotn  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Andrew  OQnjttres  up  the  picture  of  the 
battlefield  on  that  fateful  day,  when  for  the  first  time 
Castile  was  to  fed  the  force  of  En^ish  archery,  while 
even  the  dull  prose  of  Ayala*s  narrative  warms  into  life 
as  he  writes  of  the  day  when,  bearing  the  banner  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Scarf,  he  siiw  the  red  cross  of  St.  George 
fiutlor  over  the  crests  of  the  luigU^h  knights,  and  heard 
the  battle-cries  *' Guv  *  JiiiC.  St,  George!"  and  "Castile, 
S^nt  lago  !  rin^  in  his  ears  as  the  two  hosts  met  in 
the  shock  of  battle. 

As  the  siirnnl  was  pivrn  I.nnrnstcr  puslied  iorvvnrd 
his  archers,  who  poured  a  deadly  hre  mto  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  enfilading  the  Castilian  vaw^rd  as  it  ad- 
vanced. Vi  t  in  spite  of  this  fusilade,  lor  which  the 
slingers  and  bowmen  of  the  enemy  were  no  match, 
Lancaster's  division  was  borne  Imck  a  q»ar*s  length 

*  "PM  spiovMliAraQ  Any  poco  en  csta  baUUa,  cs  toda  la 

pCklra  fu^  en  \o9>  omefi  dc  armtt.'*    Ayala«  i.  442. 
CImyloi  U«z»ldj 
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as  da  Gtie9din*s  Frmchinen  ehazged  homeland  lor  a 
flKnait  the  EdgMsh  van  wavered.  Soon,  however, 
they  hdd  theff  own  again,  and  the  two  lines  remained 
locked  together  in  a  desperate  struggle.    It  was  the 

disgraceful  conduct  of  the  two  wings  which  decided 
t}i<'  battle.  Appalled  by  the  English  rchery,  Don 
Tclio  ne\tT  drove  his  charge  home,  and  alter  the  first 
oii^i  galloped  off  the  field.  His  loyalty  to  Don  Enrique 
not  abo\e  suspicion,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
tiial  on  tiie  day  oi  the  battle  he  was  thinkuig  more  of 
his  own  cherished  ambition  of  maintaining  an  inde- 
pendent  position  in  his  northern  lordship  of  Biscay  than 
of  the  canse  of  Trastamare.  However  this  may  be,  the 
right  wing  made  no  better  show,  the  Count  of  Denia 
was  wounded  and  c^»tnred,  and  the  Prince,  thou^ 
he  bad  made  no  attempt  to  outflank  the  enemy,  was 
able  by  wfaeding  in  his  two  wings  to  prodooe  the  same 
effect.  When  Percy  and  the  Captal  de  Bach  fell  npon 
da  Goescltn's  right  and  left  the  issue  was  certain,  and 
by  the  time  the  second  lines  got  into  action  the 
battle  was  virtually  decided.  In  vain  Don  Koricjue 
with  magnih(cnt  cour.ige  attempted  to  rally  his  iinn, 
three-  time-,  leading  a  charge  m  i>ti-.on.  The  Spaniards 
wtT'-  tlymg,  and  though  du  (iuesdin's  Frenchmen  and 
the  Knights  of  tlic  Scarf  stood  their  ground  and  fought 
until  th'  V  were  all  killed  or  captured,  the  t>attle  was 
lost,  and  the  anny  was  routed.  It  was  in  the  pursoit, 
as  usual,  that  the  greatest  carnage  took  pi  ' .  The 
aanow  brkige  over  tlie  NajariUa  was  choked  by  the 
iofaatiyt  wi»o  had  been  the  fint  to  fly*  and  hundreds 
of  the  Bastard's  cavalry  were  cot  down  as  they  fled  or 
diuwued  as  tbcy  attenq>led  to  cross  the  river»  and  eye* 
witniusM  described  how  from  Najera  to  the  Ebro  the 
stream  was  red  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.* 

'  Chan.lir.  Hrralcl.  JUX'MSS ;  Ay»fai,  i  453:  FroiMUt, 
IL  di  L.  vii. 
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So  was  won  the  last  and  greatest  victory  of  the  Black 

Prince,  a  victory  which  sent  a  thrill  of  admiration  throuf^h 
Europe,  compelling  friend  and  foe  to  see  in  E^i^.tuI 
Plantagcnet  uhdl  iroissart  saw  in  him;  '"la  fUur  dc 
toute  la  chci'alcric  dou  mondc.''*  Not  only  in  England, 
where  Najera  wn*^  kbrated  with  a  tumultuous  extra- 
vagance of  jov.  but  in  Flanders  and  the  T.ow  Countries 
and  in  aU  the  states  ot  the  Empire  the  prowess  of  the 
Black  Prince  was  the  subject  of  universal  acclamation/ 
mingled  in  France  alone  with  other  feelings — regret  for 
the  hundreds  of  brave  men  who  lay  lifeless  on  the  field 
of  battle,  dismay  at  the  captivity  of  the  heroic  Bertrand 
dn  Gnesdin.  The  victory  which  brought  such  fame  to 
Prince  Edward  filled  hb  ally  with  a  savage  ezultatioD. 
One  day  had  given  him  back  his  kingdom  and  placed 
in  his  hand  the  lives  of  those  who  had  driven  him  from 
the  throne  to  exile.  So  at  least  Pedro  hoped,  as,  for- 
getting 111.-,  u.iili  that  no  Castilian  should  suffer  death 
save  for  proved  treason,  he  began  to  give  way  to  the 
blood-thirst  which  i>osstr.>ed  him.  On  lUc  very  day 
of  the  battle  he  had  met  one  of  the  BastardV  nic«t  not- 
able supporters.  Inigo  Lopez  de  Orozco.  who  had  sur- 
rendered to  a  Gascon  knigtit,  and  in  spite  of  tlie  indignant 
protest  of  the  captor,  whose  honour  was  pledged  to 
protect  the  Castilian,  the  king  had  set  upon  him.  and 
struck  him  dead  with  his  own  hand.'  In  vain  the  Prince 
complained  of  this  violation  of  the  oompact,  asking 
Don  Pedro  if  such  were  the  spirit  in  which  he  intended 
to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  wammg  him  that  he  most 
learn  gentler  methods  if  he  would  keep  his  throoe,  for 
the  next  day  the  King  put  forward  a  transparent  pro* 
pos;il  to  buy  all  Castilian  prisoners  from  their  captors, 
and  when  his  offer  was  contemptuously  rejected,  pas- 
sionately dedarixl  that  the  Prince  was  robbing  him  of 

*  Froissart,  K.  de  L.  viL  22/. 
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the  frmte  of  the  victoiy.  The  restoration  was  only  a 
day  old,  and  already  the  allies  were  seriously  estranged, 
lor  V.  .la  Pi^dro  gratitude  was  lost  in  the  deeper  feeling 
of  disappointed  revenge,  hi  a  few  days  this  estrange- 
iiif-ut  had  ripened  into  a  scarcely  veiled  hostility.  On 
Munday.  April  5.  the  king  rcxl*  iinm  the  battlefield 
where  the  army  iiad  bivouacked  in  tiie  enemy's  deserted 
camp*  straight  to  Burgos ;  the  Prince  lialted  fcwr  a  couple 
ol  days  in  Brtviesca,  and  did  not  reach  fiurgos  until  the 
Ttb,  when  he  was  quartered  in  the  Convent  of  Las  Huelgas, 
where  a  year  hetee  the  rebels  had  proclaimed  Enriqtte  II, 
while  Lancaster  was  ceoeived  in  the  Dominican  Monastery 
olSanPkfaio/ 

It  was  not  loqg  hefore  further  iU-feeling  resulted  from 
the  lake  position  of  the  allies.'  TechnicaUy  the  Prince 
was  merely  a  mercenary  in  the  service  of  the  Castilian 
King.'  but  he  bore  himself  like  a  victorious  general  in 
a  conquered  country.'  Nothing  could  have  l>c»en  more 
certain  to  arouse  Perdo's  jealous  f)ride,  while  the  Prince 
cm  hi>  p*iil  did  not  scruple  to  sliow  uliat  lu'  thought  of 
tbr  honmir  of  his  ;dly.  It  had  been  arranged  that  all 
the  engagements  entered  into  at  Bayonne  in  September. 
136^),  and  oonhnned  at  Libourne  and  again  at  Bayonne 
ii»t  beiore  the  start,  should  be  publicly  ratified  in  Burgos, 
hut  before  the  Prince  would  consent  to  enter  the  capital 
of  hLs  ally  he  required  that  one  of  the  city  gates,  with  the 
wall  flanking  tt,  should  be  held  by  his  own  soldiers,  and 
when  the  Prince  and  Lancaster  entered  Burgos  for  the 
ccreoKmy  of  ratification  they  rode  at  the  h^  of  five 

i  Ayak.  i.  461  ;  Ttoktmti,  K.  de  L.  viL  aas-j  ;  Chatidot 

Hcr^,  3583-«8,  36^1-723. 

*  Av<;<'^c<i  timl  ctiou  It  pnndiai  de  Galles  tint  i»oii  ju|^etaeiil 

m  M  g^H^c  <!•  hatailto  dmiit  Baifbet  ikiiMi  00  poet  bten  dirt 
toDt  aotttkwawit  tootto  Eipaiftne  par  ccmoi|Qte  fa  4  lol  el 
4  mm  nmmmnHmamU  Tnkmn,  K.  <lt  L.  vii  99^ 
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hundred  trusty  men-at-arms.    However,  the  promises, 
for  wliat  thoywere  worth,  were  repeated,  and  onStinday, 
May  2,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Greater  the  several 
instruments  were  read  alono.  and  Pedro  standing  beiore 
the  high  altar,  with  his  hand  upon  the  gospels,  solemnly 
swore  to  fultU  his  engagements/  Hall  of  his  debt  to  the 
Prince  Pedro  was  to  discbaife  at  the  end  of  a  period 
of  four  months,  during  which  the  anny  was  to  remain 
in  the  province  ol  VaUadolidp  whUe  the  other  half  was 
to  be  paid  at  Bayoone  in  a  y^s  time.  After  this  com- 
promise Pedro  set  oat  for  the  south,  ostensibly  to  raise 
supplies  to  pay  the  aimy«    Unquestionably  the  leat 
of  raising  the  money  forthwith  would  have  tasked  the 
powers  of  a  conscientious  monarch,  but  Pedro  chose  to 
intensify  the  diffictilty  and  to  disregard  the  obligation. 
His  progress  southwards  to  Seville  was  traced  in  blood  ; 
everywhere  those  who  were  bau  K  suspected  of  sym- 
pathy witli  ilir  u:>urp<T  were  cut  down  without  mercy; 
even  kiu>liip  svith  a  i  -  h<  1  was  a  death  warrant,  while 
the  cities  wliirli  were  comp-  1I«  d  to  deliver  up  hostages 
to  their  right lul  king  were  not  mduced  by  open  suspicion 
to  loose  their  purse-strings.    But  financial  embarrass- 
ment alone  cannot  excuse  Pedro's  delay,  and  only  the 
grossest  disloyalty  can  explain  his  conduct.   If  the 
whole  sum  required  could  not  be  raised  at  once,  Pedro 
mif^t  have  advanced  a  portion ;  but»  in  foct,  he  had  no 
intention  of  keeping  bis  word.  He  began  by  h^gg*"»g 
over  the  value  of  the  treasure,  consisting  chiefly  of  jewds 
and  precious  stones,  which  he  had  carried  with  him  in 
his  flight  to  Bayonne  and  had  surrendered  before  the 
army  started.   Tliese  valuables  had  been  realixed  at 
once  it  enormous  1l»s  by  the  Prince's  captains,  but  the 
Kuig  insj>ted  on  reckoning  their  \alue  at  a  full,  if  not 
fancy  pnce.    After  long  parleyings  between  the  King's 
treasurers  and  tlie  Princess  agents  over  this  piece  ol 

>  FMtf,  vL  559^;  RtfQwd  R^poH^  si  App.  (}X  ^  S5S. 
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sharp  practice,  there  came  an  impudent  attempt  to 
evade  indisputable  obligatioos*  The  grant  to  the  Prince 
erf  the  province  of  Biscay  and  Castro-Urdiales  was 
nominall}'  made  good  when  Pedro  issued  letters  com- 
manding his  offioers  to  deliver  possession,  but  these 
letters  were  aooompanied  by  others  less  official  and  more 
stnoere,  and  when  Lord  Poynings  went  to  take  over  the 
lands  m  the  Prince's  name  he  was  met  by  a  determined 
resistance,  which  was  admitted  to  be  countenanced  by 
rov'al  authority.  Even  more  shameless  and  undisguised 
the  fraud  practised  upon  Sir  John  Chandos,  who 
lud  been  named  (  "uiit  of  Soria.  The  grant  was  ad- 
mitted, but  bciuie  issuing  the  necessary  letters  patent 
Pcdru's  chancellor  demanded  a  chancery  iee  of  ten 
thousand  marcs. 

Meanwhile  tlie  anny  remained  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Burgos,  finding  provisions  daily  mor^^  difiicult  to 
obtain.  At  first,  with  a  rare  and  laudable  restraint, 
the  Prince  had  forbidden  plunder,  refusing,  as  he  said, 
to  make  the  poor  folic  pay  for  the  debts  of  their  ruler* 
But  gradually,  as  Pedro's  iU-fsith  became  more  certain, 
the  Prince's  temper  hardened^  until«  faced  with  the 
aHemative  of  starvation  or  plunder,  he  gave  a  foose 
rein  to  his  meroenary  forces.  The  maxun  of  necessity 
needs  no  justi&:atioQ,  and,  as  Chandos  Herald  tersely 

|iUU  it — • 

Un  proverbe  ai  oy  noacicr. 

Que  bom  doit  per  m  faouae  taodm 

ii  par  m  visndo  oooibatra. 

When  Bur^o^  was  exhausted  tlie  army  mardied  on  and 
oocupiod  Amnsco,  wiiich  found  supplies  for  another 
month,  thence  moving  on  to  Vailadolid,  Medina  del 
Campo  and  Madrigal,  levying  blackmail  on  the  towns, 
and  plundering  the  villages  far  and  wide.  Meanwhile 
tile  privations  suffered  on  tbe  march  through  Guipuscoa 
and  Alava*  combined  with  the  effects  of  dimate  and 
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excess,  pfodnoed  the  inevitable  oatbieaJc  of  dysentery* 
Hundreds  of  men-at-arms  and  archeis  perished,  uriifle 
in  the  Prince  himself  symptoms  appeared  of  the  lingering 
illness  which  nine  years  later  was  to  prove  fatal.  Qearly 
the  position  could  not  last.  The  latest  representations  to 
Don  Pedro  brought  back  nothing  but  the  request  that 
the  Prince  would  lead  lus  mercenaries,  ccs  maUdiUs 
gens  de  compa^nes,^*  out  of  Castile,  as  no  subsidy  could 
be  raised  while  they  were  living  on  tiie  country,  wlule 
to  the  Prince's  demand  for  a  »srore  of  stronghuids  by 
way  oi  security  the  Kin^;  returned  a  curt  refusal.' 

This  reply  put  an  end  once  and  for  ail  to  relations 
between  the  allies,"  and  the  Prince,  mobilizing  bis 
anny  which  was  l3ring  round  Madrigal,  marched  east- 
wards to  Soria,  near  the  Aragon  frontier.^  There  were 
indeed  imperative  reasons  for  hi>gtnning  the  return 
marcfat  for  disquieting  news  came  from  Aquitaine. 

For  weeks  after  the  battle  no  one,  but  a  few  faithful 
adherents,  knew  what  had  become  of  Don  Enrique*  In 
point  of  fact  he  had  ridden  for  his  life  across  the  moan- 
tains  to  Soria,  narrowly  escaping  capture,  and  thence 
by  the  Calatavud  road  to  Sara^^ossa.*  Trastamare  had 
no  stauncher  friend  than  tlie  House  of  Luna,  and  an^ong 
the  memtxTs  of  that  House  no  partisan  more  devoted 
than  Peiiro  de  Luna  (afterwards  Pope  hv  the  name  of 
Benedict  XllI),  who  guided  tiie  lugitue  north  through 
Jaca.  Once  safe  across  the  i^yrenees,  Knrique  breathed 
ni'  freely,  and  looked  for  a  resting-place  at  Orthe* 
with  the  Count  of  Foix.  But  Foix,  while  welcoming 
the  foe  of  Don  Pedro,  was  embarrassed  by  the  enemy 
of  the  Black  Prince/  and  hastened  to  speed  the  parting 

*  Frotssart  K  de  L,  vit  334-6,  336-9. 

"  Chandos  il.  r.iKI,  3723-44 

*  On  April  15  1\h\to  wntcs :  "Ed  Iraydor  non  aabemos 
St  en  pre90  6  muerto.'    Ayaia,  1.  401. 

*  IM  i  461-3 ;  VnkmH,  K.  da  L.  337-31 

*  "Ca  vda  qu6  el  princii>e  era  estoncc  uno  de  los  BmyoWi 
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qu'St  With  in  Miev  and  horse<;  to  Toulouse.  Something 
m  the  chivalrous  d.inng  ot  tlie  fallen  king  struck  the 
imagination  of  his  contcmponiries,  who  soon  weaved 
round  his  figure  the  web  of  a  cycle  of  romance,  telling 
how  in  the  giiisc  of  a  pilgrim  he  wandered  from  the  hills 
of  Lerida  to  the  Biscay  shore  and  to  the  ^fediterranean, 
bow  he  paid  a  secret  visit  to  the  King  of  Aragon  at  Per- 
pignui,  and  spoke  with  the  great  Bertrand  in  bis  ca^ 
tivity  at  Bofdeam/  Bat  the  legends  of  the  tnmvte  are 
indeed  kas  mteresting  than  the  facts  of  history,  for 
Enrique,  indomitable  where  another  would  have  de- 
spaired, Mras  no  sooner  overthrown  than  he  began  again 
to  plan,  to  intrigue  and  work  for  his  restoration.  So 
great  was  the  terror  oi  the  Prince's  name  that  none  of 
the  frirndly  powers  dared  ojx'nly  to  receive  ]nm  ;  liis 
intcT%'ivw  with  Urban  V  at  V'ill<'neuve,  near  Avignon, 
^  cret.^and  oilicial  correctness  constrained  Charles  V, 
wlio  gave  convincing  if  furtive  encouragement  to  the 
usurper,  to  place  the  Count  of  Auxerre  under  arrest  for 
eioess  of  ml  in  his  cause.  But  the  strongest  support 
came  from  Louis,  Duke  oi  Anjou  and  Lieutenant  of 
Langoedoc.  Between  Anjou  and  Trastamare  a  secret 
tmty  was  oonduded,  directed  not  only  against  Prince 
Edward,  but  also  his  brothers,  and  Lancaster  in  par- 
tictilar ;  nor  was  it  Umg  befote  the  aUianoe  began  to  ^ow 
practical  results*  Financed  by  Anjou,  Enrique  gathered 
a  few  hundred  lances  about  him,  and  began  forthwith 
to  harrv'  Aquitaine  from  the  side  of  Bigorre. 

The  ni.infi'iuTc  succeeded.  Anxious  messages  from 
the  PruKtss  Joan  recalled  the  I*rince  to  the  protection 
oi  own  lands  ;  but  to  return  direct  by  the  routP  of 
the  invau»ton  would  Ix-  W\t\\  to  lose  all  hold  on  Don  V^dro 
and  to  invite  the  usurjx  r  to  return  by  the  eastern  gate 
and  to  repeat  his  victonous  march  ol  1566. 

»  brc  Cuvrlirr  444-55  Frotisart,  K.  dc  L.  vii  515-7,  nois^ 
•  Ay*la.  I.  ioj  5. 
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Henoe  the  Prince's  move  to  the  oonfinea  of  Aiagon 
and  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 

English  relations  with  the  Peninsular  powers.'  So  far 
as  foreign  affairs  are  concerned  there  were  two  phases 
of  poUtical  opinion  in  Aragon.  One  party,  led  by  the 
Infante  Don  Pedro,  the  Archbishop  oi  Sarago>sd  aiid 
the  jx)werful  House  of  Luna,  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Trastamare ;  it  was  this  faction  whicli  had  obtained 
a  refuge  for  Juana,  Enrique's  Queen,  and  her  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Don  Juan,  was  betrothed  to  Dona 
Leonor,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Aragon/  Pedro,  the 
Ceremonious"  himself,  however,  was  not  inclined  to 
sacrifice  his  kingdom  to  a  losing,  if  not  a  lost  cause,  and 
-when  Sir  John  Chandos  and  Sir  Hu^  Calveriy  arrived 
on  a  mission  from  the  Black  Prince,  they  foimd  it  no 
hard  task  to  expel  the  Smigri  family  of  the  usurper  of 
Castile.  For  a  time  the  House  of  Luna  felt  their 
influence  paralyzed :  Juana  finding  Saragossa  uncom- 
fortable, went  north  to  join  her  husband  on  a  more 
friendly  soil.^  But  much  more  than  a  strict  neutrahty 
iu  the  quarrel  of  Trastamare  and  Burgimdy  was  inquired 
of  Aragon  by  the  English  envoys,  for  the  Prince,  in- 
furiated by  Pedro's  treacliery.  wa^  contempUtmg  some- 
thing  hkr  a  partition  of  his  dominions.  Chandos  found 
Aragon  m  a  stat<  r  f  panic  ;  his  master's  name  was  one 
to  conjure  with  throughout  the  peninsula^  So  soon 
as  Najera  was  won  and  Enrique  overthrovm,  Aragon 
had  hmd  the  worst.  Proximm  mrid  Ucdegtm,  The 
rumour  of  invasion  had  grown  precise  enough  to  fore* 

^  Ayala.  L  465-6.    Chandos  Hmld  knows,  m  he  admits, 

nothiuk'  of  ttic  nrpoiiati'Mis  but  the  fact  of  their  existence.  Th* 
pnp  IS  Jilk-d  by/iinta  .AnaJis  de  Idi  Corona  dt  Afa^on.  11.  ;4S-;o). 
iCunia  wiu»  uot  contemporary  ;  be  lived  ▲.D.  1512-^.  But  tus 
wQfkod  fren  cHigiiialip  end  though  dnO,  is  aocoiate  and  not 
kcking  in  the  critical  aeiue. 

*  Avr.b  i        ;  Chandoe  Herald,  3589^1. 

'  Ayak.  L  56a.  , 
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cast  the  exact  intentkms  of  the  Blade  Prince :  while  he 
himsdl  looked  to  the  eastern  frontier,  John  of  Gaunt, 

supported  by  the  King  of  Majorca,  so  it  was  believed, 
would  attack  Ara.gon  via  Tarragona,  and  attempt  a 
s>'stematic  conquest  of  the  kingdom.  These  fears  and 
ilie  sens^'  of  relief  const qu^  nt  upon  tlie  reveiatiuiis  of 
Prince  Edward's  true  inteniions,  made  the  task  of  nego- 
tution  easy.  Iht-  Kingof  Aragon  welcomed  the  Princess 
pro!fer(d  alliance,  at  once  disowned  Don  Enrique  and 
annulled  •  betrothal  of  his  daughter  to  Enrique's 
too,  agreed  to  oppose  Enriquc^s  restoration  if  necessary 
by  force,  and  seHoody  discussed  the  proposal  that,  if 
Don  Pedro  did  not  make  good  his  promises  of  repay- 
ment and  the  oewioo  of  Biscay  and  Castro-Urdiales,^  and 
dad  not  also  pay  an  indemnity  for  the  losses  suffered  by 
Angon  in  the  former  war,  he  should  unite  his  forces 
with  thoae  of  the  Prince  m  a  confederation  into  which 
Navarre  and  Portugal  were  to  be  called,  should  attack 
Pedro,  and  partition  Im  dominions.  The  Infanta  Leonor, 
divorcipd  from  the  usurper's  son.  was  by  tins  arrange- 
iTK  lit  to  be  married  to  Exlwarci  i'lantagcnrt,  elder  son 
oi  the  Black  Princv.  and  an  Anplo-Aragonese  dynasty 
was  to  \ic  M  l  up  in  0\r  central  kmgdoni,  or  what  was 
kit  (A  It  afttT  partition  between  the  allies. 

Thus  m  August,  1367,  England  appeared  to  be  on  tlie 
bnnk  of  a  new  and  revolntkmaiy  Peninsular  policy. 
That  these  proposals  were  never  carried  further  was 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  Prince's  health  and  the  danger 
o<  Aquitaine.  But  at  least  for  the  moment  the  Prince's 
obiect  was  served ;  he  bad  shut  the  doors  of  Aragon 
on  Trastamare»  as  it  leenied,  and  he  had  prepared  the 
way  lor  punidiing  the  perjured  Castilian  King.  He 
was  free  therefore  to  return  to  Aquitaine.  No  difficulty 
hampered  the  retreat.    Navarre  was  unable  to  offer 

*  The  Princ«  nrvsr  eMiwd  poMemoo.  but  oontlDued  to 
Myb  hHnnii  Loid  of  Biscay  and  ol  CMlio*Unlisks. 
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resistance,  and  Charles  the  Bad,  having  now  emeifed 
from  his  sham  cq>tivity  at  Borja  (and,  fay  the 
way,  having  cheated  Olivier  de  Mauni  of  tiie  reward 
promised  for  his  complaisance),  hastened  to  place  him- 
self at  the  disposal  of  the  successful  general,  and  to  atone 
by  obsequiousness  for  trcacliLTv.  Conducting  Prince 
Edw  Irom  tlie  southern  to  the  northern  limit  of  his 
doiiiiuioiis,*  he  bowed  the  English  army  out  of  Nawirre 
at  KoncevaUes.  and  the  Prince  and  Lancaster  returned 
through  Bayoniif  to  Bordeaux. 

So  ended  the  great  Castilian  expedition  of  i jG;,  an 
episode  which  marking  as  it  does  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Hundred  Years  War,  marks  also  a  crisis  in  the 
lives  of  Prince  Edward  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Of 
its  disastrous  effects  npon  the  Prince  and  through  him 
upon  the  fortunes  of  English  Aqoitaine,  more  will  ha\'e 
to  be  said  hereafter.  In  the  life  of  John  of  Gaunt  also 
its  importance  is  scarcely  less.  He  had  gained  a  new 
and  invaluable  experience  of  men  and  affairs.  He  had 
borne  himself  bravely  tn  battle,  so  that  the  Herald  of 
the  gallant  Chandos  could  >ay  of  him  — 

El  (l  auire  part  U  noble  ilucj 
De  L«kUc«ialt«,  plcin  de  vertu^ 
Si  nobkment  te  oombaloit 
Que  chescun  t'cn  emerveiOoit 
En  ii^'ardant  sa  grant  proueite 
Comcnt  }Mr      nnblc  h.nit<»ssc 
Mettuit  sou  cQri>s  en  avcnturc  : 
Car  jeo  croy  qae  onnqnes  craiton 
Pocvrc  no  lidliBt,  lie  se  mist 
Cel  joor  il  avant  oome  il  fist 

Well  ser\'cd,  as  he  hid  been,  by  thr  ablest  of  English 
leaders,  the  Oiikc  had  won  mmc  credit  n«  a  divisional 
commander  :  in  a  critical  moment  he  had  sho^^ii  courage 
and  presence  of  mind.  But  the  experience  of  1367  was 
not  confined  to  the  art  of  war ;  it  furnished  abo  a  lesaon 

»  Froiuart,  K.  da  L.  vii.  340-343 ;  Qiaxuioa  Herald^  i745-^i4- 
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in  statecraft.  The  Black  Prince  had  overwhelmed 
an  material  opposition  to  his  will ;  he  had  shown  himself 
arbiter  ci  the  destmies  of  kmgs,  Lancaster  who,  while 
lacking  the  loioe  and  strength  of  purpose  which  alone 
lecnre  permanence  to  the  work  of  the  statesman,  had 
yet  in  imagination  and  in  reserve  two  i^nahties  essential 
to  the  dipfematist,  bomed  to  imitate  the  example  of 
one  who  at  a  touch  had  made  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
new  dvTiiisty  collapse,  who  made  and  unmade  alii 
ut  Li-  nmjI,  and  by  ins  mere  fiat  rearranf^ed  the  relations 
of  the  jx<wri>.  I  hat  example  was  not  iorgotten,  and 
It  \vi>rkt-d  m  the  mind  oi  tiic  ambit loiis  Duke,  as  in  October 
im  fcturntxl  to  ijiLrland  and  di>nnssed  his  men-at-arms 
and  archers  to  hght  ail  their  battles  o*er  agam  and  to 
tcU  the  story  of  Najera  to  their  comrades  in  the  chaces 
of  Derbyshire  and  the  Lancashire  forests. 

It  seemed  then  an  easy  thing  to  set  up  and  dethrone 
kin^  but*  in  tmth,  the  brilliance  of  the  Prince's  achieve- 
ment was  iDusoiy  and  its  results  ephemeral.  No  sooner 
had  the  Prince  crossed  the  Pyrenees  than  the  reaction 
begtti.  Enriqae  soon  fonnd  himsdf  in  command  of 
a  seoood  army ;  in  spite  of  the  protests,  sincere  but 
inoperative,  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  the  usurper  a  second 
time  crossed  the  frontier  and  invaded  CastUe.  A  short 
c-Aiiipai^n  reco\'ered  Leon  ;  0\  iedo  and  the  Asturias 
accepted  the  counter-re\oluiion,  and  though  Logrono 
again  held  out  for  the  le^^jtinml  cau«w  and  Galicia  made 
onfv  n  nommal  surrender,  thcrn  was  notlun^  to  i  hock 
i:;nrique*s  advance  or  to  lander  his  progress  to  the  south. 
At  Toledo  du  Guesclin,  now  at  Uberty,  again  joined  his 
standard  with  a  body  of  fine  French  troops,  and  the  army 
ad^'anced  to  the  south. 

On  March  13^  1569,  the  issue  was  decided.  Instead 
of  the  invincible  army  led  by  Prince  Edward  tvro  years 
befoie,  P^dro  had  to  nfy  co  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
mitfustnorthy  Castflian  levies,  Moorish  cavalry,  and 
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armed  Jews.    When  the  two  arniios  got  into  toucii  the 
legitimist  superiority  of  numbers  was  useless,  fur  Pedro*s 
forces  were  taken  by  soiprise  and  defeated  in  detaiL 
Da  Guesclin's  Frenclimen  easily  accounted  for  the  Ca»* 
tHian  divtsicm ;  the  Jews  fled  at  the  first  onset,  and 
the  ^lendid  courage  of  the  Moon  of  Granada,  who 
only  came  into  action  when  the  battle  was  already 
decided,  only  availed  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  slain. 
Pedro's  own  ferocious  bravery  was  useless ;  his  last 
army  was  routed »  and  there  was  no  alternative  to  fli^t. 
With  a  few  faithful  followers  he  reached  the  Castle  of 
MontieJ,  but  la-  movements  were  knouii  and  the  place 
was  surrounded.    Tfi^  In^pe  of  getting  past  the  enemy's 
pickets  on  a  dark  uii  IniL^ht  after  the  battle  proNtil  ior- 
luin.    As  a  last  expedient  the  Kmg  sent  an  emissary 
to  dii  Guesclin'??  camp  witli  the  offer  ot  an  immense 
bribe  if  lie  were  allowed  to  escape.    The  great  Breton 
soldier  despised  the  treachery,  but  used  it.   He  enticed 
the  King  to  his  tent,  and  there,  with  the  aid  of  Olivier 
de  Mauni,  du  Guesdin*s  cousin,  Enrique  of  Trastamare 
stabbed  his  brother,  the  last  monarch  of  the  House  of 
Burgundy. 

In  later  days,  when  the  memoiy  of  Pedro^s  disloyalty 
to  the  Black  Prince  was  less  present  to  men's  minds 
than  the  motives,  both  personal  and  pditical,  which 

made  England  tlie  enemy  of  the  usurjnng  d>Tiasty, 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  learning  it  doubtless  from  the  lips 
of  Constance  oi  Castile,  told  tlic  story  of  Pedro's 
death — 

O  noble,  O  worthy  Pctro,  gkirie  ol  Spsyue, 

Whom  ft Tt lino  lurid  iO  by  in  mnrritro, 

\\  t  \  i  \\c\iimi  mm  thy  pitous  decih  cuuipUyuc  I 

Oui      iliy  lond  thy  btuther  made  Ihcc  flee  ; 

And  alter,  mi  m  Mge.  by  mbtiltee, 

Th<»u  were  bitrayed,  aad  bd  oo-to  his  tente» 

Whvr  .IS  he  with  his  owene  bond  slow  thm, 

baccedifig  in  thy  ngM  and  in  ihy  nnie. 
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The  icchl  of  snow,  with  thcglc  blak  ther-inne, 
Cauflit  wilh  ibe  lymrod,  coloured  &a  the  gledc, 
He  DRW  this  cBisednes  and  at  this  sinne. 
The  *'  wikked  nest "  was  wcrker  of  this  oede ; 
Noght  Charles  Oliver,  that  ay  took  hcdc 
Ol  trouthe  and  honour,  but  of  Armorike 
GMiijkm  Ohvcr^  corrupt  ior  mede, 
Brafhts  his  worthy  king  in  swich  a  biike.* 

Ltkc  those  of  old  upon  whom  the  curse  of  blood-guiltiness 
had  iaUeo^  Pedro  the  Cruel  had  been  driven  from  crime 
to  crime,  never  suffered  to  rest,  involving  others  in  his 
own  fall,  driveD  by  the  results  of  his  deeds  to  expi- 
ate the  cone  with  his  own  life.  Yet  in  spite  oi  his 
savagery  there  is  something  ol  real  tragedy  in  his  life 
and  death,  He  stood  for  a  true  principle,  and  he  failed, 
not  only  because  his  own  character  was  wanting,  but 
became  anything  save  feulare  was  impossible. 

History  in  Sp.iin  was  written  not  by  monks,  but  by 
gentlemen,  and  therefore  in  the  verdict  of  history  for 
Pedro,  the  enemy  of  the  nobles,  there  are  no  cxt(  nua- 
tini4  <  irruni>t.inres.  But  to  the  poopK-,  who  remciiklnn  d 
ht-  <XvTn  justice  and  forpot  tlic  cruelty  only  shown  to 
tbcir  oppressors,  Pedro  the  Cruel  was  Pedro  the  Justiciar. 

Tlius  in  two  years  the  work  of  Najera  was  undone 
at  Maolid ;  but  the  dynastic  struggle  continued,  and 
the  blood  feud  of  Buri^indy  and  Trastamare  remained, 
to  be  rtncwtd  a  generation  later  by  tlie  son  of  Enrique 
the  Magntfinmt  and  the  dau^ter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
when  En^^  soldien  woe  to  fight  once  more  in  Spain 
nder  the  standard  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  as  the  old 
pfophecy  foretold,  the  En^ish  Leopards  were  agam 
to  be  seen  on  the  field  of  Castile. 

'  r;..,acrT,  "TTic  Mnnkc's  Talc,"  3J?4  4^  Tlic  "  fccld  ol 
%mrm,  etc,  dca»cntK-s  (.'•nmchn'»  &tms  ,  Ihc  "  wikkcd  nest" 
lA  Sir  Oliver  dc  Mauui  '  Miiu  "  "  nL"  Soc  Skea.1.  Ci^uccr,  vd.  v. 
NoMstotha  lloiA*'s  TUe,  p.  238-40.  AyaU  (i.  5S1-55;)  ^ 
as  «aal,  mm  trvstwortby  than  Ftaivart. 
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Chapter  IV 


THE  OUTBREAK  OF  WAR 


IN  the  Lme  in  faUs  d  tons  monm  iu  SMgfi  Roy 
Chmin  Vp  Christine  de  Piaan,  the  first  of  hteraiy 
ladies,  has  an  excellent  story  wfakfa  lOostrates  the  charac- 
ter both  of  the  King  who,  she  persuades  herself,  is  the 
pattern  of  knightly  axxomplishments,  and  oi  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster. 

Once  the  court  of  EUwciici  ill  was  disriissing  the  merits 
of  his  **  adversary  of  France,"  and  Lancaster  remarked — 
**  Notre  adversaire  n'est  pa^  un  sage  prince  :  ce  n  est 
qu*un  avocat.**  The  moi  cooung  to  the  ears  of  Chailes  V 
provoked  the  retort :  Si  nous  sommes  avocats»  noys 
kur  battrons  td  plaid  que  la  sentence  les  ennuiera.** 
The  royal  attorney  "  made  good  his  threat :  he  hved 
toseeEoglandweary  of  thestragjg^.  But  il  history  has 
{nstified  the  King'sretort,  the  events  of  1369  testified  to 
the  DukeS  jndgment.  The  phrase  touched  a  weak  spot 
in  the  King's  armour.  It  was  a  hit— ^  very  palpable  hit. 
King  John  had  foofjbt  his  enemies  in  the  fidd.  He  had 
failed,  and  failed  disastrously,  it  is  tnie,  but  England 
and  France,  foe  .md  liu  nd,  rcspi^Licd  Jcank  Uoa  "  even 
ill  t  ularc.  WTiea  a  pimcc  of  the  '*  Fleurs  de  Lys"  had 
binki  H  parole,  King  John,  it  was  renieinbcred,  liad 
r«  Uhh'  -I  ()1  hi^  wiU  to  captivity,  to  redeem  the  for- 
fciicd  honour  of  France.  He  was  a  man  oi  action  and 
a  man  of  hts  word. 

John,  if  a  poor  kuig,  was  a  good  knight ;  Charles  was 
a  **  politiqne*"  and  policy  rathsr  than  chivalry  was 
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needed  to  deliver  France  out  of  the  hand  of  her  enemies. 
Bol  the  contrast  between  father  and  son  was  striking,  and 
teemed  to  many  besides  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  fax  from 
bvonrable  toCharles  V. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  chivalry,  and  to  men 
imboed  with  the  prejodioeB  and  prepoeeeesioos  natural 
to  a  military  society,  in  all  of  wiiich  the  Duke  shared, 
Charles  V  was  a  craven.  Weighed  in  the  balance  of  feudal 
thought,  he  wa^  luuad  wanting.  It  required  a  stand- 
point more  detached,  an  insight  into  policy  more  <.l<jar 
and  penetrating,  lu  appreciate  the  kinghncs^s  ot  the  man 
who  now  ^t  on  tho  throne  of  the  Val<>i<^,  the  friend  of 
scholars  and  [  [  i-  atb,  the  lover  of  book^,  of  fasts  .uid 
masses,  the  king  who  never  bore  arms  in  battle  or  tourney, 
wbo  rarely  travelled  more  than  6fty  miles  from  Pans»  and 
wbo  woo  his  victoria  from  the  council  chamber. 

Devout  and  orderly  in  his  Ufc,  monastic  in  the  r^giH 
larity  if  ncH  in  the  simplkity  of  his  habits— lor  he  IovImI 
n  measore  ol  kin^  magnifioenoe  and  dkl  not  qiare  France 
tlia  boidcA  of  a  costly  hoosebold— Cbailes  had  taken  for 
his  model  hie  ancestor  Louis  IX.  But  be  inherited  neither 
Hie  real  grace  and  goodness  of  Loub  the  Saint  nor  the 
frank  manliness  of  John  the  Good.  If  his  subjects  could 
inierpret  caution  as  timidity,  his  cnemic:.  ni  i\  Ix  excused 
iiA  hndtng  in  his  subtlety  somethtag  underhand. 

Tlie  attorney's  nature  liad  sliown  itself  in  manipulating 
the  Treaty  ol  Cilaii?.  Tlie  engat^^^m^^nt'^  nnterod  mto  at 
Brttigni  m  May.  ij6o,  and  coniuni. d  l/y  the  treaty  at 
Cdais  in  October,  liad  never  been  tuinllcd.  The  really 
vital  issue  was  mutual  renunciation  on  the  part  oi  the 
King  of  France  of  his  cl^im  to  the  suzerainty  of 
Aquttaiae;  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  £qgland  of  his 
claim  to  the  throne  of  France.  There  were  doubtless 
faults  OB  both  sidcs^  but  it  nay  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that 
the  than  R^fmt  of  Franca  had  no  mtentioB  of  hamttug 
over  tenteim  m  puat  as  Us  own  kingdom  to  the 
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eiiemy.  In  spite  of  formal  orders,  he  had  made  no 
effort  to  restore  Limousin,  Pdrigord,  Querd  and  Rooeigiie 
to  effective  En^^jsh  mk.  A  new  pretext  was  ever  at 
hand  for  ddaying  the  performance  of  treaty  obligations, 
until  the  time-liniit  fixed  by  treaty  was  passed.  The 

attorney''  had  won  his  legal  point.   He  could  wait. 

For  nine  years  he  had  been  content  to  wait,  while  the 
peace  was  observed  wilh  doubtful  taith  and  on  both  sides 
with  nmlual  distrust.  With  nidlevolent  neuii.ility 
he  had  watched  the  Bhick  Prinre  ( ross  the  Pyrenee-  in<i 
oust  Don  I'^niiqur,  Th^  M.n  -Iial  oi  France  and  a  Frendi 
army  had  tougiit  ior  Don  Enrique,  himself  a  pensioner  of 
the  French  court,  but  between  France  and  England 
there  had  been  no  overt  hostilities.  The  peace  was 
shaken,  not  broken. 

Then  came  the  day  of  reckoning.  Don  Pedro's  promises 
proved  worthless.  How  was  Prince  Edward  to  pay  the 
army  which  had  fdlowed  him  oo  the  strength  of  under^ 
takings  for  which  he  had  made  himself  responsible  ? 

It  was  with  the  free  assent  of  the  Estates  that  the  Bbck 
Prince  had  espoused  Don  Fedro*s  quarrel ;  the  promised 
gain  had  proved  a  loss,  and  those  who  had  coveted  the 
spoils  were  not  willing  to  share  the  cost. 

The  Estates  which  met  at  St.  fimilion  in  October,  iy>7, 
and  at  Angouleme  in  January.  1368,  granted  a  fou<ii;<\ 
a  tax  of  ten  on  carh  hearth,  to  run  for  fi\e  year>, 
but  they  were  not  speaking  with  the  voice  of  .\qui- 
taine.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
for  one  reason  and  another  many  deputies  of  the  towns 
had  been  prevented  from  coming  to  the  Puitament ; 
others  deliberately  stayed  away.  Armagnac  and  his 
nephew  Albret,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Gascon  barons, 
refused  to  come,  and  swore  that  the  fotm§e  shoukl  never 
nm  in  their  lands. 

The  Prince  insisted.  It  was  in  vain  that  Sir  John 
Chandos  protested,  pointing  out  that  he  was  taking  the 
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surest  means  to  shake  his  subjects*  waverings  loyalty 
and  to  throw  the  mak  ontt*iits  into  tlie  arms  oi  i  iaii^o. 

Was  It  LluiL  I'lin  *  Edward's  illness  had  clouded  his 
\  lew  of  a  plain  |x»luical  issue  ?  Or  did  he  despise  the 
meanness  of  those  who  repudiated  what  was  virtually 
their  own  action,  and  refused  the  tax  which  was  to  pay 
a  debt  m  wluch  the  hooour  oi  their  siuerain  was  at 
stake? 

The  Prince  would  not  give  way,  and  Chandos,  the 
best  and  greatest  of  King  Edward's  captains,  withdrew  to 
St.  Saoveur,  bis  iordahip  in  the  north,  only  to  leave  it 
two  yean  later  to  draw  sword  and  die  in  the  quanel  he 
had  striven  to  avert.  The  fatal  step  was  taken.  In 
Aprils  1368,  Annagnac  and  the  disloyal  party  appealed 
tan  the  Black  Prince  to  the  King  of  France  as  overlord  of 
Aquitaine.  The  spring  of  that  year  saw  a  throng  of 
emigri  (i.iscon  barons  at  tl)e  French  Court,  fdtcd  and 
caressed  by  the  King,  who  had  fair  words,  promises,  and 
gifts  fur  each.  Somorecei\  ed  money  bribes  ;  otliers  rich 
fiets.  To  Albrct  himself  th«^  King  gave  tlie  hand  of  his 
sHtcr-in-law .  Isabella  01  liouibon.  Charles  liad  accepted 
the  appeal,  but  wliile  treating  the  (rascon  barons  as  suh- 
iects.  he  still  hesitated  to  take  the  last  step. 

At  leqgth  he  was  persuaded  by  the  counsels  of  his 
advisers,  backed  by  the  devastations  of  the  free  com- 
panies who,  unemployed  since  their  retoni  from  Spain, 
and  now  dismissed  Irrm  Aqnitaine,  were  living  at  ease 
in  their   ciiamhiT  **  of  France. 

Charles  would  have  aU  the  law  gave  him.  The  attor- 
ney"*  kioked  mto  his  bond.  The  bond  said  that  the 
King  €»l  England  was  stiO  his  vassal  for  Aquitaine.  He 
cited  Prince  Edward  to  Paris  to  answer  to  the  complaints 
of  his  das^on  subjects.  The  sujumons,  given  pubhdy 
in  the  Abbcyot  St.  Andrew  at  Bordeaux,  stung  llie  Prmce 
to  fury. 

Hi*  answer  1*  one  oi  the  many  boasts  which  hi&tory  has 
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preserved  only  to  belie.  He  would  cohk  to  Paris,  but 
vAth  helmet  oa  head  and  sixty  thousand  men  behind 

hini 

Then  at  length  Charles  dehed  the  King  of  England,  and 
Edward  reassumed,  with  the  sancticm  of  Parliament,  the 
style  and  title  of  King  oi  France.  The  most  timid  of 
the  Valois  had   cried  havoc  and  kt  sl^  the  dogs  of  war.** 

The  nine  long  years  of  waiting  since  Br6tigni  had  not 
been  wasted*  and  Qiarles,  with  a  true  instinct  for  the 
needs  of  France,  had  given  proof  of  the  wisdom  which 
Christine  claims  for  him. 

When  the  struggle  opened  again  in  1369,  he  had  a 
policy,  an  ally,  and  the  sinews  of  war— a  fleet  and  army 
readv  to  use.  His  policy — inaction — was  his  own.  His 
ail>  was  given  to  him  by  the  Black  Prince.  In  more 
uavs  than  one  the  policy  of  the  Black  Prince  in  supporting 
I)  in  I \ tiro  was  fraught  with  fatal  results.  The  ruin  of 
his  health,  the  loss  of  Aquitaine,  and  the  downfall 
of  Kngli^i  naval  supremacy  were  all,  wholly  or  in  part, 
the  consequences  of  the  momentous  decision  of  1366. 
In  1340  and  1550  Edward  III  had  cleared  the  Channel 
of  enemies,  and  had  done  something  to  win  the  proud 
title—"  Lord  <d  the  Seas."  The  Spanish  policy  of  his 
soil  threw  Castile  into  the  anns  of  France,  and  made  the 
aOianceof  the  Houses  of  TrastamareandVakb  a  political 
necessity.  Henceforth  the  naval  force  of  Castile  and 
Leon  is  added  to  that  of  France ;  the  existing  halanoe  of 
naval  power  is  overthrown.  In  the  second  epoch  of  the 
Hundred  Years  War  the  fleets  of  Charles  \'  and  Don 
Enii!p:e  make  common  cause.  England  has  lost  the 
mabtcry  of  the  seas  •  she  cannot  e\  en  hold  the  Cliannel. 

Meanwhile,  in  France  itself,  all  through  these  years  of 
peace,  preparations  had  hern  made  for  war.  Charles  h.id 
worked  hard  to  supplement  the  feudal  levies  which  h  id 
failed  so  signally  at  Cr^y  and  Poktiers  by  the  creation  of  a 
royal  army,  and  talds^  a  leaf  from  his  rivalli  book,  he  had 
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bci^  to  take  the  people  into  partnership,  and  to  place 
baigei  and  dtLEen  in  the  field  beside  kni^t  and  man- 
at-anu.  Co-ordtnate  in  the  King's  policy  with  the 
cxeatioo  of  a  royal  army  was  the  attempt  to  create  a  royal 
ntkvy.  Side  by  side  with  da  Guesdin  stands  Jean  de 
Vienne,  soon  to  be  Admiral  of  France,  and  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  the  great  Breton  soldier  among  the  heroes  of 
French  cnij^ncipatiun. 

At  CIos  des  Gal<S*s,  the  royal  arsenal  iiid  dockyard 
on  tlie  kit  bank  of  tlie  Seine,  there  were  busy  preparations 
in  thf»  anfiinui  oi  1369.  The  King  hinis<*lf  was  at  Rouco, 
isupcrialcnchng.  with  Philippe  le  Harrli.  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, tlie  prejKir  itions  for  tlie  struggle.  Wxin  and 
Beauvais  swarmed  with  soldiers.  From  Uarflcur  to 
Rouen  the  river  was  crowded  with  ships  and  vessels,  large 
and  small,  for  Charles  meant  to  make  a  great  demonstra- 
tioD  in  the  Channel,  his  plan  being  to  ravage  the  sooth 
coast  of  England,  and  to  keep  Eihrard  engaged  hi  pro- 
tecting bis  home  ports,  while,  communications  being 
thus  severed  between  England  and  Bordeaux,  the  Dukes 
of  Bcrri  and  Anjou  pushed  back  the  English  frontiers 
in  the  sonth  and  drove  Prince  Edward  out  of  Aquitaine.' 

To  this  Kngland  replied  by  despatching  the  Earls  of 
Canibridgr  and  Pembroke  south  with  reinforcements, 
wliil'-  L.iiu  astrr  was  sent  to  Calais,  to  engage  Burgundy's 
attention  and  to  make  a  diversion  m  Picardy.* 

*  Lancaster's  powers  aa  Li'*'! tenant  of  'h**  King  in  the  North 
Mad  Captain  of  CaiaiA,  Guines  and  Mcrk,  with  the  duty  ol  super- 
irwiag  iortreves,  etc.,  are  dated  13  Juoe,  1309.  Ro4*  Fftmc 
a.  too.  m.  It.  CL  onlwi  to  Adam  de  Ho|titoo  and  iour  ol  tba 
cocnmbsioQen  o(  array  to  eaiol  400  aiclMn  ia  LaacMhiie. 
iboi  Vakc  Ji  \  F<lw  ITT.  m  5 

For  the  raid*  m  Hicafdy  in  August  and  Septcrabcr,  1369,  I 
kair*  ioDow«d  Froinart  K.  da  L.  vti.  420-44 j ;  xvii.  48^^-3, 
aad  ite  Firaoeh  chmklen  Ckttpm,  Bcmb,,  73-43 ;  CMron.  Sorm, 
190-1  ;  Gramdft  Chrx>mqm%,  vi.  31S-320.  Cf.  I$tow9$t  ChronujvfS 
is  Ffsndvt^.  IT  to6  Chf  Rfg,  Fnmc,  IL  341.  CAr.  Fa/,  aos- 
CArcm.  Anti,  6j.    Eniog,  336. 

Walrtigfcam'a  I,  m-t  aecovit  mmnt  intandad  aa  a  aolog)-  ol 
Uv  Bad  oi  Waiwkit,  aad  tea  M  aqam  wHh  lha  kaowB  facta. 
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In  July  John  of  Gniint  landed  at  Calais  with  some  six 
hundred  men-at-arms  and  fifteen  Imndred  archers — his 
first  independent  coounand.  The  army  was  too  amall 
to  do  much  ;  it  was  just  strong  enough  for  a  '*  reconnais- 
sance in  force,"  capable  of  the  usual  devastations,  and 
laige  enough  to  postpone  for  a  time  Bui^gund/s  projects 
of  invasion. 

It  numbered  some  soldiers  of  note — Sir  Walter  Manny 
and  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwiclc ;  and  the  duke*s 
friend.  Sir  Henry  Percy,  a  splendid  fighting  man,  was 
among  the  number.  Some  notables  of  the  Low  Countries, 

the  Marquees  ui  Juhui^,  the  Duke  of  Gueldres  and  Robert 
oi  Namur,  who  had  done  as  much  as  most  men  to  start 
the  Hundred  Years  War,  joined  the  duke's  standard  at 
Calais. 

Lancaster  soon  made  liis  {presence  felt.*  The  week  in 
which  Burgundy  should  have  mobilized  his  fleet  in  the 
Seine,  tlie  whole  country  side  from  Calais  to  Boulogne 
and  Licques  was  reported  in  flames,  and  the  Count 
of  St*  Fol  was  shut  up  in  Th^uanne  and  dare  not 
move. 

Burgmidy,  recalled  from  his  preparations  to  check 
English  dei^redations  in  the  north,  marched  from 
Rouen  through  Abbeville  and  Hesdin  to  Toomehem.' 
This  was  the  news  for  which  Lancaster  was  waiting.  The 
Duke  had  returned  to  Calais  after  a  couple  of  raids,  but 
hearing  of  Burgundy*s  advance, heat  once  marclied  >outh 
to  Tournchcm  and  took  up  a  strong  posiUuii  opposite 
llie  enemy- 

Th»"  Fn  n<  li  out nuriilH  red  tlie  I)iik«;'s  armv  bv  at  least 
seven  to  one,  and  no  one  doubted  that  they  would  attack. 

'  Cf  ytaniUm^ts  et  acUs  divers,  No.  566.  On  16  Aug.,  136*), 
C  h.ulL-^  h.ul  .-\!rpadv  heard  that  Lancast*-^  "  hid  landed  at  Calais 
wiih  a  grtrat  torcc  oi  men-at-arms  and  archers^  and  had  ratded 
Picwdy  " 

*  See  IttDmicci  da  Philippe  k  hsrdi,  $8. 
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Bot  no  attack  came.  From  August  25  to  Scptcmbor  12, 
1369*  the  two  armies  kced  each  other,  the  £ii^ish  in  daily 
and  hooriy  expectation  of  the  assault  which  was  never 
delivered.  Boigund/s  movements  were  controlled  from 
heaJquarteiB ;  the  new  policy  of  inaction  had  begun. 
In  spite  of  their  vast  superiority  of  numbers,  the  French 
did  notJiing.  Tlie  sum  total  of  military  oj>erations 
amounted  to  ii  f«  w  irrcgiiLir  encounters  between  individual 
knights,  d<.sir(»ii>  of  "  advanc  ing  tlu  iiisrhes,"  and  one 
h  iH-hrarled  i>urprise  attack  on  the  Kiigh.^h  camp,  which 
Was,  t^isily  l>eaten  oil.  At  Irn^^tli.  after  a  fortnight's 
ina(tion,  l*hilip  **  the  bold"  ol>Liined  permission  to  ind 
a  situation  little  to  his  taste.  One  night — September  12 — 
covering  his  movements  by  a  long  line  of  fires,  Burgundy 
broke  up  his  camp  and  marched  away  in  Paris.  Lan- 
caster's camp  was  roused  by  the  glare  of  French  fires. 
At  length  the  expected  attack  was  coming  I  After 
standing  to  arms  lor  half  the  night  the  Duke^s  force 
became  convinced  of  the  tmth.  Lancaster  bad  refused 
to  believe  that  Bmgundy  would  withdraw  without 
battle,  but  his  spies  confirmed  what  bis  coundl  had 
told  him.   The  enrmy  had  retreated. 

The  next  d.iv  ho  bu  oiiarkod  in  the  Front  h  t  amp,  and 
after  a  liaJt  carrkd  out  his  original  j>lan.  Hi>  objective 
was  the  Some  :  ho  mt(  ndrd  to  see  what  damage  could 
be  (h'Uv  to  the  Frpn<  !i  ^tupprng. 

1  helme  of  man  h  lay  past  St.  Oiiier,  Therouanne,  Pernes 
and  St.  Pol,  and  the  country  was  swept  clear  as  the  army 
advancod.*  Without  stopping  to  besiege  strong  places, 
Lancaster,  on  reaching  Lu(  ticux,  turned  westwards  to  St. 
Riquier  and  crossed  i\yt  Somme  near  Abbeville  at  the 
historic  ford  of  Blancbetaque.    Meeting  no  opposition, 

*  For  cha  much  Ihrongh  Pfeardy  Plwfw  Coekam  (p.  laj)  is 

«firth  rradinK  lie  wrote  a  genentMm  later  than  (h<  c  \  c  tits,  but 
h'"  s-ri««  n  nirivc  of  Caux,  am!  j>rr^r;T-!  the  txaditioa  ol  ihiact 
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hr  stni»"l  due  wt^t  to  the  sea  coast,*  loi 
utu\  rmhark'ii^  hi<  spoils  an  board 
Um^.  h:s  man^h.piided  by  the  smcke 
it^  Urtn       villapr^.    This  went  on  til 
Sj  Adnr^ssc,  the  mos:  important  port 
thr  ^v^i^nn4'T  oi  1^  Ha\TT  de  Grace, 
45^u!hvi.  bill  T^arfk»iir  itselt  was  too 
«JU,Srr^     HiUi  thr  T>ukc  been  m  crOLtBt] 
)u;>T  brvr.  tt*mn?ii^  tr>  ai5>anlt  Rooen 
thi'  x,Mnr  UTU,  bum  **  CJo<  dfs  da]^.'" 
:hi'  Tnwh  thr  Phikr  had  onh  a 
iv^vvy;-oi>j:inrs.  ftnr.  thr  nTsrnals.  bcii^ 
n:  thr  .'•^'T*;.  ^rr  satr     After  a  lew  da\^ 
thf  ii;Mr\   rpfn^mr/:    ihroqtrh  EjS 
i^;»r»r,\ iiJr.   i^>lbN;.  i>sr4nont.  Roe 

OntNuV  Abhrx-illf  tht  Phike  bad  ciptir 
i^*£:iH,iH.  r^injair,  a:  ^bbo-iDr  and  Master  c 
r5*,'t^4S.vn'nv»n.  :hf  thai:  m-h*^  law  wars 

%ii>  :hf  «r>f  <3K\^<^  iv*<i«v3  tliefconie 
i.>: .     jf.  nv-bi:     ;hf  *vvrj;rkn»     iIk  mxbc  [ 
jr^c,:  m^:.  thrr^       ):::>e  snkrarr  i«sdlt  tc 

the  next  irwvtih  a  FVfs»ci:  Bei«  fav^sed  tiei^i 
Asi  hi:r:;:  P.Ytj^xKTh    Arr^r  |MUiidim  for  €§ 

B:::ef  txiir^  aw3L:^^3  5ua  «i  le  ittam 
his  short  jkhsesKY  in  FVjiriv  rm  iiiats  kad  ta  . 


*  IVe  D&ke  Appears  to  tavr  smck 
See  MMMfmcs  de  Oi&r)M  V.  Xvv  e»>r,  a 


ro>-aJ  '  greaKxr    At  Dfceppy' 
at  Bootcdfes  bad  bee«  kx^<ped  um  'm^  t»  tfee 
Eaghsh  army. 
•  Froissart  Lace,  VU,  Ixxxin-lxxxv. 
'  F&ed,  Vll,  640-1,  aadrrfiwrfiry  0f  tkf  rafttfw,  /.  223 
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he  struck  due  west  to  the  sea  coast/  looting  as  he  went 
and  embarking  his  spoils  on  board  the  ships  which  fol- 
lowed his  march,  guided  by  the  smoke  and  flame  of  burn- 
ing fanii  and  \  iliage.  This  went  on  till  the  army  reached 
St.  Adresse,  the  most  important  port  on  tlieSeini  before 
the  existence  of  Le  Havre  do  Grace.  Monti viUu  rs  wis 
assaulted,  but  Harfleur  itself  was  too  ^tit»ng  to  be 
attacked.  Had  the  Duke  been  in  greater  lorce  it  would 
have  been  tempting  to  assault  Rouen  and  try  to  rro^s 
the  Seine  and  bum  Cios  des  Gal4es."  But  happily  for 
the  French  the  Duke  bad  only  a  handful  of  men  and 
no  siege  engines^  and  the  arsenals,  being  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  were  sale.  After  a  few  days  before  Harfleur 
the  anny  returned  throof^  Estouteville,  GonierYiUe» 
£tienvil]e»  Bolbec,  Oisemont,  Rne  and  MontreuU  to 
Calais.' 

Outside  Abbeville  the  Duke  had  captured  Hugh  de 

Chfttillon,  captain  of  Abbeville  and  Master  of  the  French 
crossbovvmen,  the  man  who  nine  years  i-arlier  had  \K^n 
in  command  of  the  French  licet  \vlii(  h  bunud  Winchelsca. 
This  was  tile  one  success  scored  on  the  lionievvard  march, 
for,  as  in  mo.^t  oi  the  operations  of  the  se  cond  part  of  the 
great  war,  tliere  was  little  military  rr.  ult  to  <how.  The 
enemy's  attack  had  been  postponed  but  not  prevented, 
for  the  next  month  a  French  fleet  ravaged  the  south  coast 
and  burnt  Portsmouth.  After  provndmg  for  the  proper 
custody  of  Calais  and  the  neighbouring  fortresees,  Lan* 
caster  returned  to  England  in  November.* 

Bitter  txlings  awaited  him  on  his  return.  During 
his  short  absence  in  Picardy  two  events  had  taken  place 

*  The  Duke  appears  to  have  stmck  the  coast  near  Dieppe. 
See  Mjndi'menls  <1<^  Chnrl«»s  V.  No  6^7,  a  letter  addrf^'n^  to  the 
royal  "  greucUer  '  at  DiO|^{x-  rccituig  ttial  the  salt -pan  industry 
at  Bouteillfli  had  been  !>u>pped  owing  to  Um  imvafCi  ol  tiM 
Sttghah  amy. 

■  Froisaart  T.uce,  Vll,  Ixxxiii-lxx^v 

*  Fofd,  \     640-1.  and  CWfiMiari  of  tk§  EMcktpm,  i,  aJj. 
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in  England,  both  significant  m  their  results  upon  his 
fortum's  and  tlie  fortunes  of  England — the  dcalii  uf  his 
mother  and  the  death  ot  hi.^  wife. 

On  August  15  Queen  Philippa  died,  and  wiUmi  a  lauuth, 
on  the  very  day  on  which  Burgundy's  camp  fires  at 
Tournthern  had  gi'.-^n  the  alarm  to  the  Knglish  army, 
England  was  mourning  for  the  Duchess  of  Lancaster. 

Tbe  year  1369  had  seen  another  outbreak  of  the  great 
^hgatt  severe  enough  to  be  remembert^d  as  the  third 
pettiicnce/*  and  Blanche  of  Lancaster  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  tbe  disease  whkh  had  already  proved  fatal  to  her 
lather  and  her  sister.  The  two  noblest  women  of  the 
English  court  had  passed  away»  and  it  was  fitting  that 
Froisaart  shodd  place  together  in  his  lament  the  names 
of  Philippa  of  Hamanlt  and  Blanche  of  Lancaster — 

La  boQiie,  qui  pourist  en  terre. 

Qui  h)  rolne  d'EogletaTe : 
•  •  • 

Aani  ta  fiUe  d0  Laocaslie— 

HaiDl    Mctt^s  moi  imc  empla^tre 
Su^  Ir  rorr,  car,  quanl  m  en  flouvicilt, 
Certea  sou&pirer  me  couvurnt, 
Taat  mi  pUlas  de  mahinnolic. — 
Elte  morut  )one  et  |olie, 
Environ  di*  \  tngt  et  deux  las; 
Gaie,  lif,  jn<  hc.  osUitans, 

La  boDBe  (uubm  ot  4  aoai  Btonrhe.* 

Of  the  gentle  consort  of  Edward  III,  whose  last 
thoQghts  were  for  those  of  her  household,  whose  last 
prayer  that  the  King,  when  his  hour  came,  would  be 
buried  at  her  side,  history  has  nothing  hut  good  to  relate. 
To  mniiy  hestde  Froissart  Philippa  of  good  memory 
WIS  **la  phis  fcntO  roinet  pins  latge  et  plus  coortoise 
que  oncqnss  regna  en  son  temps.**  Her  death  marked 
a  dimax  in  the  reign  of  Edwaid  III.  Of  Philippa  it 
m^i  tmly  have  been  said  that  she  was  "  fclix  oppor* 

»  U  Job  IMMon  <te  Jonece  (AMm,  voL  iCp.  S). 
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tunitate  mortb.**  She  lived  to  see  lier  husband  and  ha 
sons  attain  the  pinnade  of  mllitaiy  fame;  she  had 
welcomed  her  husband  back  from  the  victories  of  Sluys 
and  UEspagnols-sur-mer  and  Crdcy,  and  her  son  trom 
Poictiers.  She  died  before  the  great  failures  of  the 
war :  before  the  Good  Paiiiament  and  the  Peasants* 
rising,  and  she  left  a  place  tliat  no  one  could  fill.  The 
most  brilliiint  court  of  Europe  became  the  most  comipt. 
After  the  reign  of  Pliiiippa  comes  the  reign  of  Alice 
Ferrers. 

To  John  of  (iaunt  the  death  ol  blanche  of  Lancaster 
was  a  momentous  loss.  In  his  life  also  the  death  of  his 
consort  draws  the  dividing  line.  Before  it  all  had  gone 
well.  Of  the  dangers  whkh  were  soon  to  beset  the 
Duke*s  path  she  could  foresee  nothing.  Those  bdong 
to  a  later  epoch. 

Of  the  sincerity  of  the  Duke*s  grief  them  need  be  no 
question,  though  there  is  no  evidence  and  little  proba- 
bility that  we  have  his  own  words  in  the  lament  of 
Chaucer's  Man  in  Black,  the  wonder  wd-Caringe  knight/* 
who  sits  refusing  to  be  comforted,  and  mourning  her 
whom  he  had  lost — 

I  have  of  sonvc  so  gret  woon. 
That  Joyc  Rctc  I  never  noun, 

Horn  that  I  see  my  lady  bright. 

Which  I  iwv»  loved  with  a1  my  might. 
Is  fro  me  deed,  and  is  a-gooo. 

Alas,  o  deeth  !  what  ayieth  thee. 
That  thou  noldcst  have  taken  mc, 

Whan  (hat  thon  toke  my  lady  swete  ? 

That  was  so  fayr,  so  fresh,  so  tree, 
So  good,  that  men  mav  wcl 

Ol  td  ^iahIu^^m:  iJie  had  ao  mete  I  * 

The  Book  o/  the  Duchess  is  a  tribute  alike  to  the 
chivalrous  love  oi  John  o(  Gaunt  for  Blanche  and  to  the 
affection  of  the  poet  for  his  earliest  patroness.  W1m> 

•  Chaucer,  Ths  Book  of  tk$  Ducims,  47MSa 
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so  fit  to  oiler  conaolation  to  one  who  had  loved  and  lost 
at  he  who  himidf  knew,  if  dark  hints  are  rightly  inter- 
pieied*  the  sorrows  of  unrequited  affection?  But 
Chanoer  does  not  attempt  to  coosde.    The  poet*s 

tact  saves  him  from  offering  **  vacant  chaff  well  meant 
for  grain.**  Master  of  a  subtle  ?ynipathy,  he  knows 
tluit  tfie  only  u  uc  cons*jlaUon  is  to  dwell  on  and  recall 
the  image  of  the  departed.  Therefore  Chancer  -pt  iks 
(A  lh<'  graces  of  person  and  of  c  haracter,  of  the  sunphcxty, 
g<  ntleness  and  IxMuty  of  the  '*  Wh>'tc  **  hidy — Blanche 
I  he  Duchess.  It  was  only  ten  years  since  their  marriage. 
Well  could  Lancaster  cry  with  the  widowed  queen  of 
Chaocer^s  story:  ''To  litcl  whyl  our  biisee  ksteth.'* 
Blanche  had  borne  her  husband  five  children :  two  died 
in  infsDcy ;  of  the  three  who  snrvived  two  were  to  play 
a  leading  part  in  the  story  of  these  times*  for  Henry 
was  destiiied  for  the  throne  of  England,  and  Philippa 
for  that  of  Portugal. 

Btonche  was  buried  in  the  "Cathedral  Qrarch  of  St. 
Panl  at  London/*  There,  near  the  high  altar,  the  Ehdce 
raised  over  her  body  a  costly  tomb  of  alabaster. 
That  men  might  not  forget  the  form  and  features 
of  the  dead  I>ii<  he>s,apainted  efTigy  of  marble  w.is  placed 
there,  a  monnment,  a*^  time  ha^  proved,  less  durable 
th:in  Chau<  it's  elt  gN',  and  all  the  year  ronnd  two[)riesl? 
chantrd  masM  S  frjr  her  soul  at  an  altar  built  beside 
her  tomb,  and  furnished  with  rich  missal  and  chalice. 
Once  a  year,  on  September  xa,  the  anniversary-  of 
her  death,  a  solemn  celebration  was  held  in  St  Puil'^. 
The  Duke  and  his  houselK^  attended,  or  if  the  Duke 
were  out  of  England  his  high  officers  took  his  place. 
Gtatitiide  to  the  memory  of  his  first  wife  never  failed : 
so  long  as  he  lived  the  rites  due  to  religion  and  affection 
wcie  observed,  and  in  his  will'  the  Duke's  first  injnnction 
is  that  be  shall  be  laid  by  her  side.     My  body  to  be 

^  bcc  App4ndiM  i.  p.  4JO. 
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buried  in  the  Cathedral  Orarch  of  St.  Paul  of  Loodoii, 

near  the  principal  altar,  beside  my  most  dear  late  wife 
Blanche,  who  is  there  iiiltired.'*  * 

But  for  the  time  there  was  httle  leisure  for  niuuinin^. 
The  war  had  begun  in  grim  earnest,  and  there  was  work  u» 
be  done.  Charles  V  had  planned  a  two-lold  inva^iion  of 
Aquitaine.  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  concentrating  at  Touioubc, 
was  to  advance  by  the  line  of  La  Keole  and  Bergerac,  The 
Duke  of  Berri  was  to  invade  Liinoiisin,  and  the  two 
columns  converging  at  Angouleme,  were  to  besiege  the 
Prince  of  Wales  there.  The  Ei^Msb  King,  on  the  other 
hand,  resoived  to  harry  the  enemy  in  the  north,  and  to 
send  Lancaster  to  the  south  to  reinfoice  his  brother. 
The  northern  command  was  given  to  Sir  Robert  KnoMes^ 
and  soon  Champagne  and  Brie  were  again  in  flames  and 
the  pennon  of  St.  George  was  waving  under  the  waOs  of 
Paris. 

In  the  south  the  outlook  for  Englisli  arms  was  gloomy. 
The  phm  of  campaign  of  the  French  had  been  skilfully 
conceived;  it  only  failed  because  at  the  last  mctiiLnt 
their  nerve  failed,  and  no  one  dared  to  come  witiun 
stnkiii^  di>tance  of  the  Black  Prince. 

hngland  sadly  lacked  the  generalship  wliich  could  alone 
save  a  losing  caui>c  and  counteract  the  errors  of  a  fatal 
fK>licy.  Prince  Edward  himseUt  wasted  by  disease, 
and  broken  in  all  but  spirit,  was  quite  unfit  to  control 
the  operations  of  a  campaign.  ChandOB,  the  best  general 
on  the  Enghsh  side,  had  fallen  mortally  wounded  on 
January  i,  1370,  ina  skirmish  at  the  bridgeof  Lnssac,  in  his 
last  hour  saving  his  prisoners  from  the  vengeance  of  his 
men,  with  his  last  breath  commending  to  God  the  Ktngp 

*  W.imnts  tn  pay  for  the  annnal  celebration  and  for  the 
lerviceti  oi  ibe  chantry  priests  extend  over  the  \%hok  penod 
covered  bv  ibe  Re^^uter  (137^-1  jo.:;,  Aud  suniLur  ooticet  aie 
foead  in  toe  Raoeftver-GMIat'S  Aoeoaalt  far  1391-1.  Dmtkv  of 
Lams.  Auis.  iii.  3.  Tbey  are  too  DBmettmi  to  quote.  b«t  W0f 
•how  Um  Dake'i  toliciHide  far  Um  ■woiy  ol  his  ftist  wifa. 
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and  Prince,  and  the  lady  he  loved.  England  had  lost 
the  one  ouui  wfaoae  advice  could  have  saved  Aquitaine 
and  wheee  skill  might  even  then  have  retrieved  her 

But  ivfaile  the  English  forces  had  no  man  of  genius  left 
to  lead  them»  France  had  recalled  du  Gnesdin  from  Castile, 
wfaecet  m  his  new  lordship  of  Molma,  he  was  detained, 
so  rumoor  said*  not  hy  loyalty  to  his  new  master  alone, 

but  by  the  yet  more  potent  spell  ol  Castilian  beauty, 

a  tnunipii  not  foreseen  by  the  prophetic  vision  oi  his 
Br f tun  wife. 

At  tlie  end  of  June  John  of  Gaunt  was  at  Plyniuufh 
m  rommand  of  a  foiic  ui  300  men-at-anns  and  500 
archers  ready  to  s.iil  for  the  south.  *  But  the  government 
did  not  rely  on  force  alone.  The  time  had  come,  so  it 
appeared,  to  try  the  efiect  of  persuasion  on  Gascon 
dtftcontent.  In  the  vain  hope  that  the  removal  of  the 
fiscal  grievaim  would  at  the  same  time  remove  its 
results,  the  King  revoked  the  objectiooabie  /oM^gii* 
Further,  he  empowered  Lancaster,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Prince,  to  pardon  and  reinstate  all  rebels  who  would 
letitm  to  their  allegiance.*  In  EtK^^and  it  was  recognised 

*  Fniamrt,  K  dr  L.  vu,  4S0  2,  vtH.  t  ^  15.  Orders  lor  men-al- 
arms aad  ATcliers  10  be  ready  at  SouthAiiiutoo  and  iUymouih  by 
Iki  Smdav  oast  baioie  the  Fastt  of  PntsootC  M.  FnMc. 

44  Edw  III,  m.  25. 

Payment  to  ^CTpcants-at-arm^,  etc  .  sent  from  ihe  Tlumcs  lo 
LymCf  iluU,  Newc^Uc,  Bmlol  aad  the  Severn,  Weymouth 
SIM  Ihe  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Wales,  to  arrest  shipa.  Issm  RoU, 
May  IS.  44  C<Hr.  III. 

The  Duke  received  over  /9.000  lor  the  expenses  of  his  army, 
aad  lomefhiag  over  f  x.non  for  freight  (Issw  F^l.  Nfnv  o  and  22, 
jaae  15  ai^d  ao,  44  tdw.  LUX  but  he  had  to  borrow  heavily  as 
wm.  (Reg). 

The  paymaErti  to  the  Date  and  bis  r^fai^  wm  >-Th»  Deks, 

r'         a  day  ;  three  bannerets,  Si.  ;  eighty  knights,  4s.  ;  216 

mTi-.it  arms.        and  c'^'n  .irrhen!.  \2{i  a  dav     ff^^ue  Roll,  44 
Ldw  ill.  May  9).    Sir  Hugh  Calvetly  vv<i.<»  <ujwag  iiua  bannerets. 
>  For  tht  Diyn'i  poms,  dated  July  t,  1  j/o,  see  Rot.  Vut, 
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that  the  Black  Prince  had  become  uniittcd  by  Iiis  illness 
for  public  business.  Hence  the  large  discretionary 
powers  granted  to  Jnlm  of  Gaunt  by  the  King.  A>  yet 
evcnt'ihad  not  made  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  the  unpopular 
figure  which  he  appears  a  few  years  later,  but  sub- 
sequently his  enemies  were  quick  to  seue  upoo  this 
point  and  to  attempt  to  twist  it  into  evidence  of 
unscrupulous  ambition.  The  grant  of  these  legal  powers, 
however,  remained  a  matter  of  purely  academic  interest* 
The  fom^t  had  done  its  work ;  revocation  had  no  effect 
upon  the  political  situation. 

Step  by  step,  castle  by  castle,  and  town  by  town  the 
French  were  gaining  ground  and  poshing  back  the 
frontiers  of  English  Aquitaine.  In  the  autumn  the  Duke 
of  BcMi  scored  a  great  success,  lie  had  been  in  com- 
nuinication  u  uli  Jean  de  Cros,  Bishop  of  Limoges,  and  on 
Au.^ust  24  the  Bishop  surrendered  the  towii  to  the  ennny 
and  received  a  French  garrison.  Apart  from  the  military 
importance  of  the  gain,  English  prestige  had  suffered 
a  severe  blow.  The  example  of  Limoges  was  sure  to  have 
weight  wherever  loyalty  to  the  English  crown  was 
wavering,  and  it  seemed  as  though  with  the  defection  of 
the  capital  the  whole  of  Limousin  would  be  lost.  The 
loss  of  Limoges  roused  the  Prince  to  one  last  burst  of 
passionate  energy.  Suffering  in  body  and  in  mind, 
embittered  by  the  loss  of  his  physical  strength  and  the 
humiliating  sense  of  failure,  and  infuriated  by  the  trea- 
chery of  Jean  de  Cros  (for  the  Bishop  had  been  his  friend 
and  councillor,  and  had  held  his  first-born  son  at  the 
font),  the  Black  Prince  made  a  vow  of  vengeance,  and 
unli.ippily  for  himself  and  for  others,  made  it  good. 
He  swore  "by  hits  father's  soul,  by  the  whiih  hi'  was 
nevrr  f()r>\v()rn.'*  that  he  would  have  Lmiogi  s  and  with 
It  tlic  lives  of  every  one  who  dwelt  m  tliat  city  ot  traitors. 

I,  1 58.  ij.  They  m  priotod  Id  LtUrts  di  Roii,  p  i;6,  No.xcvttL 
CL  KHord  iUpoHt  laaa.  App.  I.  p.  316. 
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Lancajrfer  landed  at  Bordeaux  in  the  late  summer 
of  1370.  For  once  du  Guesdm*a  generalship  foiled  him. 
By  the  middle  of  July  he  had  reached  Toulouse.  The 
obviooi  duty  of  the  French  general  was  to  prevent  the 
junctXHi  of  Lancaster's  comparatively  small  force  with 
the  main  body  of  the  Prince's  army,  some  five  thousand 
of  all  r.mks.  lying  at  Cognac,  but  he  let  the  golden  oppor- 
tuiut\'  pa.^s.  The  r)iikc  juiiK-d  his  brutlar  at  Cognac, 
and  tiitir  unite*  1  fon  «^  man  h* d  on  i\\v  cioonicd  city/ 
At  the  Hfu-  oi  the  Engh:»ii  ad\.irKt  Linio^ts  Ixgau,  too 
late,  to  r<  |H  nt  its  choice.  Bcrri  iiad  takt  ii  j>o^session 
of  the  city  on  August  24.  The  next  day  he  leit  it  to  its 
fate,  and  no  entreaties  induced  him  to  attempt  to  raise 
thr  ^'u^.  But  he  had  left  a  stout  garrison  under  Jean 
de  ViUemur,  and  the  besieged  fought  with  the  courage  of 
dapur.  From  the  day  the  English  Army  left  Cognac 
to  the  end  of  the  sicgie  the  *^«!^"^  was  virtually 
cntmsted  to  Lancaster,  for  the  Prince  was  too  ill  even  to 
ride :  be  was  carried  in  a  litter,  and  was  forced  to  leave 
the  conduct  of  siege  operations  to  hb  brother. 

Limoges  was  wdl  victualled  and  provided  with  artillery. 
The  besiegers  also  had  artillery  with  them,  but  they 
reVwd  chiefly  nn  mining  operations  to  c<irry  the  city, 
^d  ilurv  Lancaster  directed  in  ikt^oii.  One  of  the 
Ff'-ri'  h  «  hronn  Irs  has  a  strange  story  of  liow  once  niincrs 
and  <  onntt  rnunt-rs  met  beneath  the  gr<nind  when  the 
l>uke  was  preMiiU.  Lanra«;ter  and  Jean  de  \'il!ennir 
ior  a  long  time  fought  band  to  hand.   Then  the  Dukti 

*  For  the  ak^e  of  Limoges  see  Ckr.  I'aJ.  209.  Chr.  Norm*  195  ; 
MMtft.  K.1&  L.  vW.  54  ;        sot.  a.  DeMt.  COUc- 

§»0m,  ccxviii.,  ccxxi.,  and  ccxxxi,  PetiU  Chronufu*  de  Guyennt, 
\  ^z.  I/.in  ^^CCCI.XX  en  jnn  fo  ilcstruil.i  la  siutntiicl  cmodogcs 
ii20&M:bnuf  lo  prtitce  d«  AngUterrm.  1  ho  Ckftmiaut  Romant 
ol  Prtit  ThalamuB  u  the  only  authority  ior  the  aate  :  Item, 
aqsil  M  wm^Mfm  a  xlx  jorns  dal  SMi  4m  ■etombre,  Ion  prexa  c 
deitnscha  U  an  tat  de  L>iDOtOfet  per  lo  princcp  dc  Galas  lo  quol 
V  1 .  u  !^;r^it  rtti  pttT  akos  t«mpt  petit  p.  0^5)-  ^  ^* 
Qomtmmm,  p.  6ttd. 
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says :  "  Qui  es  tu  qui  si  fort  te  combas  k  moi  ?  £s  tu 
comte  ou  tu  es  baron  ?  Nennin,  dist  Vinemenr,  maas 
je  SHIS  nng  povre  chevalier.  Adonc  dit  le  Due  de 
Lancastre  :  Je  te  piie  que  tu  me  dies  ton  mm,  puis  que 
tu  es  chevalier,  car  td  porras  estie  que  j'aimy  haDnear 
de  m*estre  essayii  k  toy,  ou  td  que  non."  Dooc  dit 
Vinemeiir :  Saches  An^ois  que  oocqiieK  en  annea  ne 
r^gnies  mon  nom.  J*ay  nom  Jehan  de  Vtnemeur.**  A 
done  dit  k  Doc  de  Lancaster:  "Monse^eor  Jehan 
de  Vinemeur,  j'ay  bien  grant  joye  que  je  me  suyesprouv^ 
centre  si  boa  chevalier  comme  vous  estes.  Si  sacliiez 
que  je  suys  le  Due  de  Lancastre."  The  story  may  be 
only  a  confused  ver^^ioa  oi  a  better-attested  duel  fought 
above  ground,  but  tlie  account  is  sing\ilarly  circumstan- 
tial and  minute,  describing  hnw  the  Duke  was  wounded 
by  a  prop  which  gave  way  in  the  mine.  However  this 
may  be,  it  was  Lancaster's  mine  which  brought  about 
the  fall  of  Limoges,  one  of  the  few  iiMrtanrfff  in  the 
history  of  the  Hundred  Years  War  ol  a  successful  attack 
on  a  walled  city. 

Alter  a  nionth*s  woric  everything  was  leported  leady* 
The  wocd  was  given  and  the  mine  fired.  A  hundred  ieet 
of  rampart  and  wall  crashed  to  the  ground,  and  over 
the  ruins  the  invaders  rudwd  to  the  assault.  The 
first  attack  was  beaten  oH ;  with  the  second  Limoges 
\^\L-^  earned.  The  Prince's  vengeance  liad  bi^  in.  He 
had  issued  his  uid^rs  in  person.  They  wi  n  lutliless, 
and  they  were  ob<  \  t  d.  Neither  .i^r,  mn  m^\,  i, either 
man,  woman  noi  i  luid  was  to  be  spiired.  Limoges  was 
a  city  oi  rebels  and  traitors,  and  the  Prince  had  hardened 
his  heart :  the  whole  population  was  given  up  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  besieging  army.  For  once  the  Black 
Prince,  the  pattern  of  chivalry,  stained  his  name 
and  his  knightly  honour.  For  once  even  Froissait's 
imtmrimm  forsakes  him.  Usually  so  indifieient  to  the 
miseries  of  the    povre  gens,**  Froissart  melts  at  the 
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pu  ture  oi  weak  women  and  children  crying  out  iui  mercy 
and  cning  in  vain.  "  La  eut  p^rant  pite  ;  car  hdinines, 
f<*mme<^  r»t  f^nf.tns  se  jetoi  iit  en  gf  u-  uils  dcvanl  ie  prince 
et  cnoicnt :  *  Merci,  gentils  sires,  mcrci  I '  Mais  iiestoit 
sj  enliamni^  d'alr  que  point  n*i  entendoit.  ...  11 
a*est  ti  dun  coers,  m  il  fust  adont  i  Limoges  et 
il  U  sonveoiit  de  Dieu,  qui  ne  plorast  tenremcnt 
doa  grant  meachief  qui  y  estoit«  car  plus  de  trois  mtUe 
peffOHneSt  hoomieSy  fnininHi  et  enfanS)  y  iocent 
divyel  et  dicoki  oeOe  \ooxn6t.  IKex  en  ait  ks  ames, 
car  il  lorent  bien  martir.*' 

The  carnage  was  greatest  near  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  fiticnne.  There,  m  later  days,  men  raised  a  statue 
to  Sotre  Dame  dc  Bonne  Deli vrancc,  t lie  Madonna  hold- 
itk^  ihc  Child  in  her  anu.^,  .md  with  one  hand  covering 
Hi«  frirc  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  tlj«^  slaughter.  History 
would  wiiimgly  follow  the  r  \  implr  and  draw  the  veil 
Q\*vr  the  darkest  day  m  the  iiic  oi  the  iilack  Prince. 

At  Ungth  the  massacre  was  stop|)ed,  and  that  in  a 
way  characteristic  of  the  liardening  caste  feeling  of  the 
kNurtcenth  oentiuy.  What  had  been  leiuted  to  the  poor 
and  belplesB  citizens  oi  Lanoges  was  granted  to  the 
courage  of  a  few  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  garrison. 
Sone  eighty  of  theae»  with  Jean  de  ViUenmr  the  c^»tam, 
withdmr  to  one  pbcot  pnt  their  hacks  to  the  wall,  and 
lesolved  to  seQ  their  lives  dearty. 

I.anfastfr  Ioq^  the  captain  of  the  garrison  hand  to 
hand,  whfle  his  brother  Cambridge  and  the  Eari  of 
Pembroke  each  singled  out  his  man.  It  happened  that 
in  the  thkk  of  the  tight  Prince  I^dwaid  was  carried  past 
in  his  litter.  Tuurhrd  by  the  l:  ill  mtrv  of  the  French 
garrison,  who  knew  lU.a  they  wcic  dtioiued  and  were 
fighting  heavy  od(i<.  the  Prince  spared  their  lives  and 
OrdcTcd  the  slaughter  to  cease. 

bo  soon  as  the  town  was  carried  the  first  care  of  tiie 
basiain  was  to  hud  the  arch-tiaiior  who  had  bfewed 
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the  mischief.  Jean  de  Cros  was  caught  in  his  palace, 
and  takea  chained  and  bareheaded  before  the  Prinoe. 
who  swore  by  God  and  St.  George  that  he  would  have 
his  life.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  hang  a  bishop,  even 
if  that  bishop  were  the  traitor  who  had  surrendered  the 
key  of  a  whole  province  to  the  enemy.  Bnt  in  the 
heat  of  Prince  Edward^s  fory  it  is  dooMolif  histonsoie 
could  have  saved  Jean  de  Qos,  and  Froissart  evidently 
thinks  that  his  life  lay  in  the  balance.  It  was  Lancaster 
who  sa\  I  cl  liim.  The  Duke,  who  had  not  yet  k.inu  to 
hate  pulitu<tl  bishops,  beL:£;ed  that  the  traitor  mi^jlit  l.e 
given  to  liim  to  deal  wiih  at  his  pleasure,  and  when 
the  tirst  buisi  of  the  Prun  t  >  resentment  had  passed, 
and  he  was  left  to  look  on  tiie  ruin  he  had  uTought, 
Lancaster  was  allowed  to  send  the  Bishop  a  prisoner 
to  the  Papal  court. 

The  Princess  vengeance  was  achieved.  He  had  ful- 
filled his  vow;  the  English  army  f^"*hH  back  to 
Cognac,  leaving  Limoges  a  desert  and  a  min. 

The  feverish  burst  of  energy  which  had  carried  the 
Black  Prince  to  Limoges  was  succeeded  by  the  nsoal 
reaction.  The  strain  had  been  more  than  hb  health 
could  bear.  His  vengeance  was  satisfied ;  he  had  saved 
his  word  ;  he  could  not  save  Aquitaine. 

On  reaching  Cogn.tc  ai  the  begiiuiuig  of  October, 
the  Prin<  0  made  a  grant  in  Lul  to  his  bTcthei  of  the 
casUc-.  iind  towns  of  Bergcrac  and  of  KiKhe-sur-Yon.' 
It  was  his  last  act  of  soverr'if^nty.  Three  davs  later  he 
abandoned  the  government  of  the  Principahiy,  formally 
appointing  Lancaster  liis  Lieutenant  and  surrendering 
Aquitainc  into  his  hands,'  Both  the  l^rince  and  his 
brother  must  have  been  aware  that  to  hold  what  remained 

*  DmlBd  CogDSC,  S  Oct  137a  Ddlpit  CcKmHmt  wwftL  end 

ccxix. 

*  Dated  CogOiic,  Oct.  11,  1370.  Dvipit  Coikcfwrn,  ccxx.  irioi^ 
sarty  K.  d»L.  Tii.  60-64;  zi^.  505. 
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mm  m  difficult  task,  to  recover  what  was  already  lost 
well-nigli  impossible.  The  treasury  was  empty.  1  lioe 
of  the  Gascon  barons  who  had  accepted  Fii  iuh 
suzerainty  were  cuuimitt^  Iio|Klessly  and  hi  \  t-ii(l  recall, 
and  the  stni^ftrle  l>etween  the  English  Gascons  and  the 
French  Gascons  was  fought  out  with  all  the  bitterness 
ol  a  civil  war.' 

A  stroke  of  the  pen  could  not  undo  the  post,  nor  stop 
the  alow  but  sore  advance  ol  the  enemy  east  and  north 
andeoiith. 

By  the  tero  ol  the  indenture  ol  agreement  drawn  np 
betWMii  the  Prince  and  his  Lieutenant  it  is  expressly 
stipolatad  that  under  no  cncumstances  is  Lancaster  bound 
to  ooofinne  in  office  alter  Jane  24,  1371.  Then*  failing 
the  appearance  of  a  new  lieutenant,  the  Constable  and 
Steward  of  Aquitaine  are  to  assume  charge  of  the 
Principidity.  At  the  root  of  the  jiohtiral  situation  lay 
the  financial  embarrassment  of  tlie  (  uuntry.*  Men-at- 
arms,  as  Froiss,ii  I  u  Uiinds  us.  cannot  he  ex|>e(  ted  to 
tight  without  their  wages.   II  the  Duke  s  forces  find  their 

*  Cbaudos-Hetild  ngwda  the  war  as  a  civfl  war— 

La  vHmm  guerre  mortale 

Et  CD  ploftoure  lieux  moult  cnwla 

Le  irere  fut  centre  le  frere 

Et  le  fitx  iut  contre  le  piere 

Cheecuo  da  aax  ta  part  taioit ' 

A  quel  part  que  flMnls  li  plaaoit 

(3926-3931). 

There  wxs  no  principle  at  issue  :  a  f^yod  instance  is  to  he 
kfuad  iu  the  Pope's  own  iamtly.  One  kifuiman.  Jean  de  Cros, 
had  bctrayod  liiDOget  to  tbt  FMcb  ;  another,  Vfmm  Viacount 
€<  TtaMM,  iM  iMOlaala,  had  always  been  faithfal  to  the  EagUah 
cause.  (See  letter  to  T.ancaHer  dalad  ViOaaaoire^  Nan.  Aag. 
ItTl,  Papal  I.etUfi,  iv.  96). 

*  i  be  wtae  duitee  levied  tn  the  Iiie  ot  Oleron  produced  a  small 
tmwmm  for  the  war  cheat.  Ci  Wairaat  dated  3  May,  i  j;  i , 
to  Sir  TtaBM  Percy,  Steward  ol  FoUoa  and  Governor  of 
Oleron  to  pay  60Q  franks  fnim  thi^  «o«ftB  10  tha  Manhal  ol 
Aoiiiaiiia  (Dalpit  C^tcHm,  ccxxvUL). 
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pay  in  amais  for  more  than  a  month  he  is  to  he  at  oooe 

free  from  all  responsihility. 

»  So  with  feelings  of  disappointment  at  the  past  and 
misf{i\ings  for  the  future,  Prince  EdvvaiU  laid  down  his 
burden.  No  other  course  was  possible.  His  d^^tors 
were  despairing  of  his  life,  and  ordering  Lis  immediate 
return  to  Kngkmd.  At  Bordeaux  the  Duke  ol  Lancaster 
was  presented  to  a  Parlianu  nt  of  the  loval  barons,  and 
received  from  them  the  oath  of  fealty ;  the  Prince  was 
free  to  go  back  to  the  lingering  death  which  awaited 
him  in  England.  Yet  the  cap  oi  bitternett  was  n<^  even 
now  filled  to  the  brim;  one  more  socrow  was  in  store 
for  him.  To  the  bitterness  of  failure  and  the  loss  of 
health  and  strength  was  added  the  death  ol  his  elder 
son,  Prince  Edward,  a  child  of  six,  who  died  on  the  eve 
of  the  departure  for  Kngland.  Prince  Richard  akne 
survived  to  conthrae  the  eldest  line  of  snccession. 

Lancaster  was  left  at  Bordeaux  to  bury  his  nephew, 
for  the  Prince  was  too  ill  to  sta\  Jui  In^  luucral,*  and 
then  to  take  up  the  task  of  lu>kling  Aqmtaine. 

The  work  began  without  delay.  No  iyuoiifr  had  liis 
brother  hoisted  sail,  than  news  came  to  Bordeaux  that 
the  Breton  garrison  of  Ptingueux  had  made  a  sally  and 
captured  Montpont-sur-risle.*  Lancaster  began  his  task 
with  eneigy.  He  marrhfri  out  to  Montpont,' invested 

*  Kcrvyn  de  Lettenbovc.  Frotssart.  Note,  vol.  viii.,  43a.  The 
body  wsa  tooagtaft  to  Eaglaad  later  by  the  cwnmand  ol 

Richard  II. 

5  Chr  \'al.  p.  2o9,  Chr  V/^rw  |>  ?fX).  The  town  tn  qti«- 
tion  IS  Mont|X)nt-5ur-l  lilc  (^Dord«»giie  air.  do  Ribcrac>.  not 
Moot  pout  io  Kouergae,  with  which  it  has  ofteo  beeo  coniuicd. 
It  wM  taken  hy  a  oohnna  froni  PWgwwm.  which  hdtat  to  fa  the 
iitnation  ;  CAr.  Norm,  is  e]^>Ucit  as  to  the  lit*— '*bisB  avant 
vers  Hordeaux  "  i  rvf^rnn,'  X!  ,  in  his  r\nxirt\'  for  peace  trritCA  to 
Charles  V  askinj^  him  lo  lorbid  the  Duke  of  Anj^tj  to  attempt 
the  rehcl  ol  Mootpoot.  at  Uasl  *m  kis  omm  pttion  \^Dusum  stib  stg^ 
mm  mttn  tM^m,  14  XiL  Fehi  Avfgaoo  1371  (P*^  UiUn, 

»  i>roiMft  K.  dt  I.  vm,  64-76 ;  xvM.  S06-7,  CI  Petit  Thala^ 
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the  town  doidy,  and  after  a  vigorous  siegie  lasting  some 
wedcst  won  tt  back  trom  the  French.  Montpoot  was 
only  a  pawn  hi  the  great  game  of  the  French  conquest 

of  Aqiiitaine,  but  in  one  respect  its  capture  was  a 
iniimph  for  the  new  Lieutta  int.  For  the  second  time 
be  had  acuicd  a  success  over  ilir  i.'rrat  iireton  general. 
I>u  Guesrlin  had  marched  to  raisr  tlir  >iepe.  but  he  came 
too  late — only  in  tune  to  tmd  Uie  EA£^lk>h  Uag  floating 
ironi  Its  walls. 

For  SIX  months  alter  the  capture  of  Montpont 
Lancaster  fought  on  the  ever-shifting  frontier  of  Aqui- 
taine  vrith  varying  fortune.  Montpont  fell  in  February; 
he  is  back  at  Bordeaux  in  March ;  in  April  he  is  at  Niort 
m  the  north;  m  May  at  Samtcs  and  Pons,  and  he  is  back 
afain  at  Bcrdeanx  in  the  snmmsr.  Here  and  there  a 
Gascon  baron  tamed  French  and  carried  over  his  lands 
and  castles  to  the  enemy;  here  and  there  the  English 
won  back  some  stronghold  from  the  French.  The  cam- 
paign, if  it  deserves  the  name,  was  one  of  sieges  and 
d<-sultory lighting.  There weic  no  pitched  battles;  there 
was  nothing  like  a  sustained  plan  of  operaUuas.  But  the 
geiu^ral  rt^iilt  is  clear  enough.  Little  bv  little  the 
Frenrh  gaimn^  c^round,  and  pushing  back  the 

frontiers  oi  ilie  Prin  ipality. 

Time  passed,  and  with  it  the  term  of  Lancaster's  lieu- 
tenancy. The  terms  r.f  the  engagement  had  been  more 
than  fulfilled  on  the  Duke*s  part,  for  since  Febmary 
liis  men  had  not  had  a  day's  pay  from  the  exchequer  of 
Aqi^taine.  The  Duke  had  hem  fighting  his  brother's 
battles  at  his  own  cost*  and  the  financial  harden  cooki 
be  borne  no  knger.  In  July  he  snrnmoned  m  meetinf 
of  the  barons  and  explained  his  position.  On  Jane 

mtu         :  Item  aaueian  meteyM,  eo  k>  met  dc  kbner,  iou  pres 

•  dMHag  lo  casul  dt  Moolpeoa  m  IMiforc  p«  lo  dee  ds 
Lgaamtn  e  moawn  Aymolwy>sdrf<Kch  priaceploc  quaky  Avian 

sad  /Mi  Ckremiqm  d§  (jmyniu,  f  63. 
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24  his  legal  responsibilities  had  ceased.  Although  for 
the  last  six  months  his  men-at-arms  and  archers  had 
not  been  paid,  and  he  would  therefore  have  been  justified 
in  laying  down  the  command,  he  had  consented  to  remain 
at  the  head  of  afbirs.  Hitherto,  out  of  consideratiofi 
for  the  exhaustion  of  the  country,  he  had  levied  no  aid 
or  tax.  If  he  stayed  on  he  would  be  compelled  to 
^  live  on  the  country  "  with  his  army,  a  course  which  did 
not  tend  to  the  honour  of  the  King  his  fother,  or  the 
Prince,  and  which  was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  Princi- 
pality. So  long  as  he  remained  in  Aquitaine  he  was 
ready  to  defend  its  territories  against  enemies  \\^thout 
or  rebels  witliin,  but  he  wished  to  be  relieved  of  iormal 
respuii -nihility,*  On  July  21  the  Duke  resigned  lus  powers, 
and  tin  «  (iitiui  of  affairs  \vns  taken  over  by*  two  of  the 
most  trusted  otruers  of  tlie  Black  Pnnee,  Jean  de  Graily 
Captal  de  Buch  and  Sir  Thomas  Feiton,  Con&taUe  and 
Seneschal  of  Aquitaine. 

This  surrender  of  the  Lieutenancy  of  Aquitaine  b 
bound  up  with  one  of  the  events  which  had  the  most 
profound  tnflu«ice  upon  the  Duke's  lile— his  second 
marriage.  Ambitioii  has  been  admitted  on  all  sides 
to  have  been  the  dominant  note  in  the  character  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  but  satisfied  with  this  general  imprasaoo, 
none  too  explicit,  history  has  not  always  comented  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  her  judgment  and  analv'se  the 
motives  at  the  root  of  this  ambition.  It  is  easy  to  take 
a  statical  view  of  a  niaii^  rliarac  tcr»  to  hit  upon  some 
striking  moment,  M»aic  iiotunuu>  and  clearly  undersi^/^^J 
phase,  and  by  a  hasty  but  unsafe  p  nrralisation  to  r»  ad 
all  events  pre\'iou<  and  subsequent  in  the  light  of  tins 
alone.  In  1371  it  was  John's  ambition  to  play  a  great 
part  among  the  Princes  of  Europe.  He  had  not  yet 
attempted  to  dominate  the  domestic  politics  of  England, 
and  some  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  illness  which 

»  Dclpit  ColUxtiofit  ccxxx 
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tOactA  the  Black  Prince,  and  the  dishonoured  dotage 

of  the  King,  forced  Edward's  favourite  son  to  act  as  the 
representative  of  the  Crown. 

In  137 1  tlie  Duke  had  set  his  heart  on  Continental  sover- 
cignt\-,  and  to  rcalife  the  dreams  of  foreitrn  ambuiun 
natural  to  the  M>n  (A  Kdward  III,  he  endeavoured  first  to 
exploit  to  the  iiili  tlie  dynastic  claim<^  of  his  inheritance, 
and  then  when  this  iailed  to  create  new  claims  by  foreign 
alliance. 

On  the  shadowy  borderkuid  of  the  great  Lancastrian 
patrimooy  there  were  several  claims  which  a  man 
amhitioiis  of  power  and  d^ty  might  wish  to  assert. 
One  of  these  was  the  right  to  the  Earldom  of  Moray, 
which  David  II  had  granted  to  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
with  remainder  to  his  co-heirs  for  their  fives,  and  which 
therefore  shooU  have  descended  with  the  other  Lancastrian 
titles  to  BUuiche  and  John  of  Gaunt  The  grant  is  indis- 
putable. It  passed  under  tlie  ^eat  seal  of  Scotland  and 
w.i^  \vitmss<d  hy  the  leading;  magnates  of  the  kingdom, 
but  not  e\  en  Jolm  of  Gaunt  dreamt  of  asscrtuig  liis  right 
tc  thr  S(otti>h  earldom. 

\S  ith  another  claim  ( \ en  more  remote  and  more  difficult 
to  mnke  good,  it  was  otherwise.  The  Duke  clauned  the 
County  of  Provence.  To  revive  a  long-dormant  and 
half-forgotten  right  like  this  is  characteristk:  both  of  the 
l>ukc*s  temper  and  o(  his  age— an  age  in  fdiich  dynastic 
ooasidefiatioiis  determine  foreign  p^icy,  and  kh^B*  and 
princes  liaggle  tike  lawyers  over  every  clause  in  the 
family  title  deecb. 

Soch  as  it  was,  the  daim  arose  in  this  way.  Raymond 
VI  of  Provcnoe  had  loor  daughters*  All  were  beautiful, 
and  an  were  wooed  by  royal  suitors.  Margaret,  the 
eldest,  married  Saint  Louis ;  the  second  daughter, 
Lkuuor,  u;<iriicd  Henry  HI  of  EngUnd,  wiule  Sanchia, 

*  Dited  Dundee.  A}iril  5,  jo  Dark!  II.  {Rteord  E9p9rt, 
nanr.  App.  (1)  Ho.  ii9> 
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the  third,  married  his  brother,  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall. 
The  County  of  Provence  passed  with  the  hand  of  the 
youDgest,  Beatrice,  to  Charles  of  AnjoOt  brother  of  Saint 
Louis.  CharieSp  thus  Count  of  Provence  in  the  right  ol 
his  wife,  became  in  ia68  King  of  Naples  and  Sidly. 
The  Angevin  inheritance,  robbed  of  one  kingdoni  by  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  in  xa&i,  passed  througb  the  desoendanta 
of  Charles  to  Joanna  Queen  of  Naples  and  Countess  of 
Provence,  who  held  it  ^rbcn  John  of  Gatmt  put  fiofwatd 
his  daim. 

Though  the  youngest  of  Ra5nnond*s  daughters  had 
been  allowed  to  carry  the  Countv  lu  lu  r  husband  and 
her  children,  her  elder  sister  Kkanui,  yuccn  ul  Hmrv  III, 
retained  or  claimed  to  retain  certain  rights  in  Provence. 
These  she  made  over  to  her  grandsons  Thomas  and 
Henry,  Earls  of  Lancaster,  and  their  issue,  and  from 
Henry  they  passed  with  the  rest  of  the  patrimony  to 
Blanche  of  Lancaster  and  her  husband.  Queen  £leanor*s 
grant  had  been  confirmed  by  £dward  I  and  Edward  11.^ 
It  remained  a  dead  letter,  but  it  was  not  forgotten, 
nor  was  John  of  Gaunt  a  man  to  lose  sjgfat  of  any  daim 
idiich  inheritance  might  briiig  hinL  When  he  came 
back  to  England  from  the  council  at  Baynme,  at  whkh 
Don  Pedro  had  poured  out  his  sorrows  and  his  promises 
to  the  Gascon  barons,  he  procured  a  renewal  of  the 
time-honoured  grant  of  his  ancestress.'  The  moment 
chosen  to  revive  this  visionary  right  is  suggestive.  At 
the  rr.uji<  il  of  liayuiine  there  was  another  royal  suitor 
U:,idc3  Don  Pedro  entreating  Prince  Edward's  help, 
Dom  Jayme,  ihf^  dr  jure  King  of  Majorca,  and 
huf^band  of  the  same  Joanna  who  now  caiit?d  her><lf 
Queen  of  Naples  and  Countess  of  Provence.  Was  some 
cooccflsioQ  as  to  the  Lancastrian  claim  to  be  part  of  the 

>  Dftted  York,  luQe  $,  1313  (Dclpit  CoiiecH&n,  xcix.). 
•  Insp^nmus  of  the  letters  patent  oi  Edward  II,  dated  W«t- 
mlatttf,  30  October^  1366  (IMpit  ibid,  ocL  p.  IS4.) 
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price  to  be  paid  by  Duni  Ja)Tne  for  his  le^toration  to 
hxs  Balearic  kingdom  ?  The  conjcrtiire  is  tempting, 
bnt  if  there  is  anything  in  it,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  Dom  Jayme  was  re<^koning  without  his  consort, 
lor  Joanna  of  Naples  had  no  intention  of  being  dis- 
possessed of  the  County  of  Provenoe.  The  disastrotis 
ending  to  the  campaign  of  Z567  put  an  end  once  and  for 
all  to  the  knii^t-errantry  of  the  Bkck  Prince.  With 
Aqntlaiae  m  amis  he  had  enough  to  do  in  setting  his  own 
hooie  in  ardor,  and  was  cooipeBed  to  abandon  the 
tncooor  of  diitwissd  monarchs,  Dom  Jayme  among  the 
ttuaibar.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  Prince  might 
perhaps  have  been  engaged  by  his  brother  in  an  attend 
to  make  good  this  far-fetcli«i  claim. 

What  is  certain  is  that  l-ajieastcr's  ambition?  became 
known,  and  thctt  O  u  cn  Jaanna  took  alarm.  Fui  iIk  King- 
dom of  Sicily  she  o  A  ued  the  suzerainty  of  the  Ai>o>tt)lic  Sec, 
and  the  Pope  tix'k  up  the  cau^  of  fiis  vassal.  The  next 
year  Urb;in  sent  a  icgdt.  to  tlie  hnghsli  court  with  a  RuU  of 
remofistranre.*  The  Duke's  rights  were  denied  in  round 
terms^  and  the  King  was  entreated  not  to  allow  his  am- 
bitiousson  to  take  up  arms  in  an  on  just  quarrel  and  so  to 
dislarb  the  peace  of  pnnces.  Negotiation^  dragged  on  for 
sevcfal  yeaiB.  ol  comse  to  no  purpose.  As  late  as  1371 
GciQgotyXI  iisoed  a  mandate  to  the  Bishops  of  London 
and  Woraster  to  hilorm  themidves  as  to  the  Dnke*s 
rights  and  to  report  to  the  Otrm,' bat  needless  to  say  no 
English  amy  invaded  Provence,  and  the  Duke  never 
took  any  practical  steps  to  become  Count  of  Provenoe. 

*  Dated  Vttcrlx),  vii.  Kal.  Auj^ust,  5  I'rKin  V.  1367  {Foed  \1. 
^69).  iiiftioet  coaliitM  the  cUum  to  the  Couoty  ol  Provence 
wikm  ioMemttis  dataa  to  the  iOBidoai  ol  SkSif  iHit$ary  tf 
llf  Dmeky  of  Lmeulm,  351). 

•  Dated  Avignon.  2  Knl  A:  rif  r^i  Papal  t.etUrt.iv^  16):  99. 
CI.  Warrant  to  Rnlf  de  LfgLuiti  his  Chancellor  to  pay  40/.  to  a 
mcMcaget  wiiu  bruught  the  Pope'i*  Uull  tuucUm^  his  right  to  the 
O0MM7  oi  IVpwnce,  datsd  The  Savoy,  April  17.  46  Bdv.  Ill) 
(137s)  Big.  1«  1 
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Nevertheless,  the  foreign  ciiiibitions  remained.  Jc^hn 
oi  G.iunt  had  not  given  up  the  game.  The  luck  ua.-. 
against  liini  ;  ho  doubled  the«;takes.  Tliere  were  bigger 
prizes  tlian  Provence  to  be  won  ;  one  ol  thc»e  was  the 
throne  of  Don  Pedro,  the  crown  oi  Castile  and  Leon. 

In  the  flight  from  Castile  in  1366  Don  Pedro  had 
brought  with  him  to  Bordeaux  his  three  daughters, 
Beatrice,  Constance,  and  The  eldest  took  the 

veil  and  died  soon  after.  The  second  remained  the 
helms  ol  Castile,  and  with  her  nster  Isabel  the  sole  siir* 
vivor  of  the  House  of  Buigiindy. 

An  imigrie  Princess,  living  on  the  charity  of  a  foreign 
court,  without  dynastic  aliianoes,  and  having  far  friends 
only  the  few  courtkrs  who  still  dung  to  the  fortanes  of  the 
fallen  House,  Constance  must  have  found  her  position  at 
Bordeaux  doubUul  and  diiiuuit.  She  must  have  seen 
al>uul  h«T  the  evidence  ui  her  father's  ill  faith  in  the  rum 
of  the  lila«  k  Pnnre  and  the.  rdx Uiua  of  Acpiitainc. 

But  if  she  inherited  nothing  else,  the  heiress  of  Don 
Pedro  had  something  of  that  tierce  tenacity  of  purpxjse 
wiiich  had  sustained  her  father  single-handed  in  his  life- 
long straggle  with  the  feudal  anarchy,  and  she  had  in  no 
small  measure  the  pnde  of  race  and  instinct  of  royalty, 
and  all  the  exile's  bitter  love  for  her  native  land. 

Lancaster's  ambition,  or  as  Fkoisttrt  puts  it»  his 
council,  suggested  a  match.  To  the  Duke,  Constance  of 
Castile  stood  for  boundless  possabilitiea  of  adventurous 
ambition.  To  Constance,  the  aUianoe  presented  a  ready 
means  of  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  her  position,  and 
perhaps  the  only  possibility  of  making  the  dream  of  her 
youth  a  reality — the  overthrow  of  the  usur|xT,the  traitor 
who  liad  stabbed  her  father  after  the  fatal  day  of  Moo- 
tid.  and  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  Xmo. 

Tliough  tlic  succour  of  distres'^ed  prmcesses  nugiit  lall 
m  jx  ih.tps  with  the  Duke's  humour — for  motives  are 
often  mixed  and  even  pohticians  are  men— there  was  no 
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pietenoe  on  either  side  of  any  motive  but  convenience. 
Chaooer  has  no  delicate  idyll  of  a  romantic  courtship,  no 
meed  of  a  raelodioiis  tear  when  thirteen  years  later  the 
*'Qiieenof  Castile followed  Blanche  the  Duchess  to  the 
grave. 

**For  better  or  for  worse"  the  die  was  cast.  In 

September,  137 1,  at  Roquefort/  the  Duke  married  his 
s^ond  wife.  Constiuice  u£  Castile  became  Duchess  of 
Lancaster  and,  with  a  less  certain  title,  John  uf  Gaunt 
became  "  King  of  Castile  and  Leon."  When  soon  after- 
wards i.dmund  Earl  of  Cambridge  married  her  younger 
sister  Isabella  the  sole  survivors  of  the  House  of 
Burgundy  had  carried  their  rights  oi  royalty  to  King 
Edward's  sons. 

In  November  Lancaster  landed  at  Plymouth  with  his 
bride.  As  the  cortege  passed  through  Exeter,  Win- 
chester and  Guildford  to  London,  curious  eyes  might  have 
noted  new  faces  in  the  retinue  of  *'  Monseigneur  d*Es> 
paigne»**  Spanish  knights  wearing  the  Lancastrian  livery, 
and  a  tram  of  Spanish  ladies-in-waiting  of  the  Queen 
of  Castile.** 

*  Proissart,  de  L.  viii.  104-7 ;  bat  according  to  xvil.  514,  tiio 
OMiii^  took  place  at  St.  Andrew. 
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THE  NAVAL  QUESTION 

THAT  Lancaster's  second  marriage  had  any  imme- 
diate result  u{>un  the  relations  of  France  and  Castile 
is  extremely  doubt  iul. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Lancaster's  claim  threw  Don 
Enrique  into  the  arms  of  France  and  engaged  England 
in  a  struggle  with  two  enemies  instearl  of  one  ;  but  this 
argument  overlooks  the  ^ct  that  in  1372  the  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Castile 
was  three  years  old.*  Najera  w^as  a  defeat  for  the  French : 
MoQtiel  was  a  victory  for  the  French.  Don  Enrique  held 
his  throne  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  French  King, 
and  to  him  at  least  the  alliance  with  the  ultramontane 
nel^bonr  was  from  the  first  a  cardinal  point  of  policy, 
and  indeed  a  pditical  necessity.  To  the  action  of  the 
Black  Prince  in  1366  and  1367,  not  to  that  of  Lancaster 
in  1371,  is  it  due  that  England  began  the  second  period 
of  the  Hundred  Years  War  against  a  combination  of 
enemies. 

At  the  T(K>t  of  the  Franco-Castilian  alliance  lav  the 
burning  question  of  naval  supremacy.  Onu- <  uIn  m  the 
wars  did  a  Oistilian  arnn-  march  across  the  i'yrenccs  to 
reinforce  the  French  ;  there  were  negotiations  for  such 
assistance  in  1374,  it  is  true,  but  they  came  to  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  never  in  the  dynastic  stmggles  which 

*  DAlMlTol«lo,Kov.ao*i368,Fo«tf,VLs98«^-  CI.601-3. 
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convulsed  Castile  was  an  inifMrtant  battle  fought  without 
the  aid  of  French  troops.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  alliance  was  a  one^'ded  bargain,  or  that  Charles  V  was 
guilty  of  politiral  philantliropy.   He  got  as  good  as  he 

gave,  and  he  got  what  he  needed — Gistihan  sliips  to 
make  common  cause  agamst  the  encmv,  who  in  i  ;-|0 
and  iJ5c)  liad  drfratoil  Fnince  and  ("a>tilc  in  d<  tail. 
Since  1350,  houw  cr,  iiw  n  ival  situation  had  ciianged, 
for.  witli  a  WcUit  of  fon  t iioiif^ lit  which  in  the  prr.-\t<^t 
mihtary  powvr  of  the  dav  is  httlc  short  of  (.  xtraordmaiy. 
England  had  neglected  her  navy  and  let  the  power  woo 
at  Sluys  and  Winchelsea  slip  from  her  grasp. 

In  the  fourtrt  nth  centuiy  there  was,  for  England  at 
least,  no  Mediterranean  question/*  Only  once»  and 
then  by  accident,  did  an  English  battle  fleet  pass  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  only  once— m  1555— did  an 
English  army  march  to  the  shores  of  the  Meditenanean. 

It  was  left  to  Genoese  and  Venetian,  Catalan  and 
Portugue^  to  dispute  among  themselves,  with  occasional 
protests  from  the  corsairs  of  the  African  coast,  for  the 
mastery  oi  the  seas  in  vvhii^h  Great  Britain  now  main- 
tains her  most  powerful  battle  tl«<t.  But  then, 
a^  now,  EnpLuui  had  maritime  u)t«i{>st!s  at  vt.ike 
second  in  uiijjorlance  to  tli'»-(  of  no  other  Kiiro|>  .in 
State.  Naval  forrr  exists  for  oin-  pMi  [HKe.  :\nd  oiu^  pvit- 
jxjse  only — to  maintain  lim^  of  conununication  ;  to 
destroy  any  hositilc  force  which  can  menace  them,  in 
the  period  in  question  those  lines  lay  between  Bayonne 
and  Bordeaux  and  the  home  ports ;  along  the  Channd, 
and  between  Dover,  Sandwich  and  Yarmouth  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Sclieldt  and  Rhine.  Here,  therefore,  00 
the  routes  followed  by  the  great  sea-borne  commerce,  the 
naval  battles  of  the  period  are  fought-^at  Sluys  in  1340^ 
off  Winclielva  in  1350,  of!  Koclielle  m  137a. 

Although  Edv^-ar  1  III  knew  tliat  commerce  famishes 
the  ^ineu-si  vi  wax,  lie  did  luilc  or  nothing  to  acatc  a 
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royal  navy,  or  to  maintam  in  mimbeis  and  efficiency  the 
ships  of  the  Eng^  mercantile  marine.  In  spite  of  pro- 
tests on  the  part  of  Pariiament,  the  oppressive  S3^tem 

of  seizing  merchant  ships  for  transport  purposes  went  on 
as  before — an  abuse  wliich  did  as  much  as  the  depre- 
dations of  enemies  to  discourage  maritime  enterprise. 
England  had  no  naval  |>"Ii'  \  as  sucli»  for  there  was  no 
fleet  capable  of  being  inobilized  without  delay  and  of 
keeping  the  sea  for  a  l  ontmuous  period. 

Faced,  therefore,  witli  the  united  naval  force  of  France 
and  Castile,  England  was  found  wanting.  In  this  naval 
combination,  which  marks  the  second  period  of  the  war, 
lies  the  true  significance  of  the  alliance  of  Valois  and  Tras- 
tamare.  It  was  thia  condition  of  Bflam  which  a  dosen 
yeais  later  enabled  John  of  Gaunt  to  make  oat  a  case 
for  the  mvasiott  of  Castile,  and  to  plead  with  some  show 
of  plausibility  that  he  was  domg  for  England  what 
Charles  V  had  done  for  France.  En^^  archers  fight 
the  battles  of  Portuguese  independence,  and  help  to  set 
up  the  House  of  Avis,  as  French  men-at-arms  had  set  up 
the  House  of  Trastaniaic  Portuguese  galleys  come 
a(  ro¥is  the  bay  to  leiuiorce  English  fleets.  In  the  eighties 
John  of  Gatmt  ran  persuade  Parliament  tliat  the  «mswer 
to  the  coalition  oi  \  .iluis  and  Trastamare  is  the  alhance 
of  Portugal  and  Lancaster. 

But  this  IS  an  anticipation.  In  1372  England  fought 
Stqg^handed,  and  with  disastrous  results.  On  his 
return  Prince  Edward  had  surrendered  the  Principality 
ol  Aqnttaine  to  the  King,  and  in  June,  1372,  the  Earl  of 
Fembroke  was  sent  south  as  the  King's  Lientenant. 

Off  La  Rochdle  Pembroke's  ships  leU  in  with  the  Cas- 
tilian  Admirals,  Boccanegra  and  Cabesa  de  Vaca,  in 
fflfnffiaiMl  of  a  powerful  fleet«  A  two  days'  action* 
stubbornly  fought  against  heavy  odds,  decided  Pem- 
broke's fate.  His  ships  were  sunk  or  captured.  His 
tiea'iure,  the  war  cli^t  which  was  to  pay  iui  Uie  coniing 
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campaign  in  Gascony,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  Earl  himself  was  carried  away  into  captivity. 

Meanwhile  du  Guesclin,  now  Constable  of  France^  with 
energy  almost  amounting  to  genios^was  pressing  on  with 
the  reduction  of  Aquitaine.  Town  after  town,  castle 
after  castle,  surrendeied  to  the  Constable  and  his  lieu- 
tenants, Clisson,  Kerlou€t,  Mauni  and  Beaumanoir— the 
Breton  heroes  who  insfnred  Cuvelier's  interminable  epic. 
Chize,  Niort,  Lusignan,  Cognac  and  Lancaster's  town 
Roche-sui-Yon  had  fallen  already.  Poitou  and  Saint- 
onge  were  as  good  as  lost.  Chauvigni,  Lussac,  Moncon- 
tour,  Sainte  Severe  fell  in  August.  Thouars,  hard  pressed 
by  the  besiegers,  had  agreed  to  surrender  li  no  help  came 
by  September  30. 

The  King  resolved  to  save  ThouarSt  ^d  avenge 
Pembroke.  Every  ship  that  could  be  pressed  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  to  Newcastle  and  to  the  ports  of 
Lancashire  was  swept  into  the  harbours  of  Portsmouth  . 
and  Sandwich.*  Every  tenant  in  chief  was  summoned  to 
join  the  king's  flag.  Lancaster  brought  his  whole  retinue.' 
Even  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  carried  from  his  sick  bed 
at  Berkhamstead  on  board  the  Grace  de  DieUf  the  King's 
flagship.  On  the  last  day  of  August,  when  there  was  just 
a  month  to  save  Tliouars,  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  :  but 
a  month  was  not  enough.  The  Channel  in  September 
is  not  a  good  sea  for  little  vessels  dependent  solely  on  sail 

*  Orders  to  collect  ships  Februaoy  6  and  7,  1372  {Foed,  VI. 
708-9;  715-6);  hastened,  April  4  (ibid.).  The  date  fixed  for 
depaitnie  was  originally  May  i,  biit  it  was  the  end  of  Anpnt 

before  the  ships  were  ready. 

*  The  Duke  orders  ships  to  be  collected  Feb.  10, 1372  ;  levies  an 
aid  Feb.  7  ;  contracts  for  provisions  March  3.  Reg.  I.  f.  19-51. 

He  receives  6,000  marcs  for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition 
(Register,  Aug.  lo).  The  King  orden  uie  gmurdian  of  the  privy 
wardrobe  in  the  Tower  to  give  him  "  de  nostre  artillerie  quatre  miU 
quarelx  "  {Letirts  des  Rois,  p.  181,  No.  cL  Dated  "Westminster, 
August  26,  1372).  Cf.  Frcussart,  K.  de  L.  viii.  205-7 ;  xviL 
529. 
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power,  and  before  Edward's  ships  were  out  of  sight  of 
tbe  Hampshire  coast  they  met  the  full  strength  ol  the 
equinoctial  gales.  For  a  month  or  more  the  ships  were 
stonii*t088ed  on  the  Norman  and  Breton  coasts,  trying  to 
beat  vip  against  contrary  winds.  They  could  never  make 
Cape  Usfaant.  The  costly  expedition  proved  futile: 
Tbonars  was  perfoice  abandoned  to  its  fate,  and  the  fleet 
letmned  to  pay  off,  nothing  done. 

At  tbe  dose  of  1373  the  military  position  was  deplor- 
able. Before  the  end  of  the  year  Angoul^me  had  fallen ; 
La  Rochelle  had  rtceived  a  Trench  garrison,  and  Thouars 
was  in  the  haiidb  of  the  enemy.  Aquitaine  was  as  good 
as  lost.  Only  in  the  North  the  Enghsh  cause  stnnf^d  less 
df-^pTatc,  where  the  Earl  of  Sahsbury  was  gallantly 
holding  out  against  the  Constable  for  Edward's  ally,  the 
Chike  of  Brittany,  In  the  spring  of  1373  Montfort  came 
to  Engbnd  in  person  to  conoert  a  plan  of  actt<m.^  It 
was  airanged  that  in  the  summer  a  strong  army  should 
be  despatched  to  invade  France  ;  the  restoration  of  the 
Eaiidom  of  Ridmumd  rewarded  Montiort's  promise  to 
lead  his  Breton  levies  in  the  £n0ish  army,  ^diich  was 
to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

The  sommer  of  1373  niarks  the  aenith  of  Lancaster's 
ambitson.  Of  bte  years  Eng^  arms  had  suffiered 
reverse  after  reverse ;  there  had  been  no  victory  since 
Najera,  aiid  at  Na^era  the  Duke,  though  acquit Uiig 
biimelf  well,  had  held  a  subordniaic  command.  The 
short  campaign  m  Picardy  in  1369  had  Ijecn  con- 
trolkd  by  liim,  it  is  true,  but  the  army  only  amounted 
to  a  handful  of  men.  In  1370  and  1371  again  he  had 
fought  for  a  losing,  if  not  a  lost,  cause  with  few  men  and 
00  money. 

Now  he  found  himself  Commander-in-Chief  of  as  fine 
an  army  as  ever  left  English  shoies  during  the  Hundred 
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Years  War,  with  the  aote  and  indepeiideiit  ccNnnittid  of  the 

flower  of  Kn^lish  soldiery.    WTiat  wonder  that  the  son 

of  Fdward  ill  auU  brother  of  the  Black  Prince  dreamt 
of  victories  and  burned  to  win  a  plate  Ix'side  his  father, 
las  l>i  (4her,  and  Good  Duke  Henry  among  the  nation  s 
heroes  ? 

But  this  i>  not  all.  huoiig  as  the  desire  for  military 
(ame  was  with  the  ambitious  Duke  oi  Lancaster,  there 
was  one  desire  even  stronger,  that  craving  for  Continental 
sovereignty,  wfakh  Edward  III  had  transmitted  to  his 
son  and  encouraged  by  his  own  exanyle. 

Fascinated  in  1367  by  the  q)ectacte  olCastilian  royalty, 
thou|^  in  rains,  as  in  1396  Ricfaaid  II  became  fascfaiated 
by  the  spectacle  of  French  royalty,  Lancaster  from 
the  first  had  formed  the  resolve  of  winning  back  Fedro*!s 
heritage,  oiforcing  the  }tist  daims  of  Ms  consort,  and 
building  up  again  the  fallen  fabric  of  the  House  of 
Burgund) . 

Thu>  the  iin  asion  of  France  in  1373  was,  mtiic  Dukp's 
mind,  but  tlie  prelude  to  the  piece;  the  drama  whu  h 
\n'as  to  bc^in  on  the  fields  of  Puardy  ^%^s  to  have  its 
closing  scene  upon  the  battlefields  of  Castile.* 

Because  the  event  behtd  his  hopes  and  frustrated  hts 
intention,  the  intention  itself  has  escaped  notice.  That 
interference  in  home  pohtics,  which  in  coojmiction  vnth 
military  disaster  produced  his  e3Ctraordinaiymipo|iiilanty, 
has  nmUy  been  placed  half  a  down  years  too  soon, 
while  the  foreign  ambitions  which  give  the  keynote  to 
his  character  and  policy  have  been  placed  at  least  ten 
years  too  late.  From  the  day  when  in  the  vtllaga  near 
Bordeaux  Constance  of  Castile  united  her  fortunes  to 
his.  to  the  day  when  sixteen  years  later  his  army  of 
inviision  kit  Plymouth  bound  for  Coruud,  tike  smgle  mm 

*  The  icrcat  invMion  was  to  have  taken  place  in  the  pftifhw 
year,  but  v^n»>  postponed  on  account  of  Um  ThCNMn  uqMlilkM, 
f  tmnart,  K.  dc  L.  ym.  91  -j  ;  1  i^ao/. 
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of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  to  win  the  throne  of 
Castile. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  al]\'  for  a  would-be  invader 
of  Castile  i>  tin  sovereign  who  hold-  Oporto  and  Lisbon 
and  commands  access  to  the  long  and  exposed  Castilian 
iroQtier.  Lancaster  recognized  the  fact,  and  shaped  his 
poliqr  accordingly. 

So  soon  as  the  marriage  was  solemnised  the  work 
began*  From  1571  to  1386  envoys  are  passing  to  and 
fro  between  the  court  of  " Monseigneiir  d'Espalgne"  in 
England  or  Aqnitaine  and  the  court  of  the  King  of 
Portugal. 

By  1372  a  treaty  of  alliance  had  been  concluded  be- 
twecn  John  and  Constance,  King  and  Queen  of  Castile 

and  Leon,  on  the  one  part,  and  Fernando  and  Leonor, 
King  and  Queen  of  Portugal,  on  the  other,*  by  which 
the  allies  bound  themselves  to  attack  the  House  of 
Trastamare. 

From  the  ratification  ot  that  treaty  onwards  the 
Duke  has  a  stream  of  emissaries  constantly  flowing  to 
the  Portuguese  court  bound  on  diplomatic  missions.' 

Just  before  the  unlucky  attempt  to  relieve  Thouars 
offensive  action  against  Castile  was  expressly  contem- 
platedt  lor  the  Duke's  indenture  of  service  mentions  a 
possible  invasion,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  fix  the  numbers 
of  his  retinue  to  meet  that  event.*  Further,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  France  in  July  the 
Duke  empowers  his  consort  to  pardon  rebels  in  his 
kingdom  of  Castile,  an  attempt  to  profit  by  the  chronic 

'  Dochy  ol  Lancaster,  Ancient  CorrespOQcieoce,  No.  29. 
Dated  Nov,  27,  1410  ^i.c.  A.D.  1372).  CL  also  No.  30,  dated 
joly  10.  137a.  and  Fo0d,  VII.  i$~22  and  jdj, 

'  Warrant  to  his  Receivcr-Geoerat  Co  pay  Moot.  Lambsid  de 

Weston  £20  and  to  John  M'-rr  to  marcs  for  their  expenses  on  their 
voyage  10  I*(?rtuf^.  dated  Hertford,  Jan.  10,  i  i7\.  Keg.  I.  f .  160  ; 
do.  to  pay  the  Dean  oi  Seguvia  lixys.  which  he  tuid  given  him  tor 
Mi  BMpeMBi.  dated  The  Savoy,  April  j>  1373.   Keg.  1. 1  177. 
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discontent  among  the  senn-nuli  ]><  ndrnt  feudal  nobles 
and  to  detarh  waverti.-^  Irorn  the  UMiippr*s  caum  ,  and 
on  \ho  same  div  he  empowers  his  Ciiambcriam,  Sir 
Kob«  r  t  Su  vlvngton,  and  his  Steward,  Sir  William  Cro^'^er, 
with  Sir  Godfrey  Foliambe,  a  trusted  retainer,  and  that 
iai thiol  adherent,  Juan  Giittieres,  Dean  of  Segovia  and 
afterwards  Bishop  oi  Dax,  to  negotiate  at  plenipotOH 
tiaries  and  make  alliances  in  Castile/ 

The  Duke's  intentioos,  therefore,  are  beyond  the  noge 
of  doabt.  They  oompckcd  (bi  more  than  an  mvaaioQ 
of  France.  Lancaster's  midsonmer  madness  for  such 
the  sequel  proves  it— ms  the  dieam  of  followmg  up  the 
conquest  of  France  by  the  conquest  of  Castile,  of  wuming 
some  great  victory  which  should  make  him  the  popular 
hero  of  the  hour,  and  then  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
nation  ol  kaduig  his  victormus  army  from  -r-leaiuL 
across  the  Pyrenees,  to  cast  tlit  u^  irpir  from  his  tiin^, 
and  to  be  pr^vlaimed  in  the  Cortes  by  that  title  to  which 
he  dings — ^John,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

With  such  hi^  stakes  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Duke  watched  the  game  with  feverish  interest.  Froissart 
does  not  exaggerate  when  he  says:  '*LidusdeLancastre 
et  li  consanis  don  roy  d*£ngieterTe  avoient  entendn  4 
appareflller  les  poorvteices  si  grandes  et  si  befles*  qne 
merveiUes  seroit  4  penser.*" 

The  detaib  of  preparation  fill  the  Doke^s  mind ;  they 
are  arranged  montln  beforehand  with  elaborate  Ions 
thought.  lie  is  careful  to  give  orders  that  his  archers 
shall  be  pu  k«  d  men  ;  they  are  to  have  tlu  ir  wa^es 
in  advance  ;  thert:  is  to  be  no  pr»  text  fur  failure  to  appear 
at  ti*e  rcndr/\Miis  on  the  a)>|H,Hit<(l  chy* 

Early  io  the  year  the  Duke  is  plcdgmg  his  credit  with 

^  Rcfiiier  I.  f.  6t.   Dated  Norboome,  July  14.  1373 

*  FroMMit^  K  de  L  viii.  j6i. 

*  Wsnaati  dated  Umlocd,  Apnl  17,  i^j.         L  L  179^ 
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friends  lay  and  clerical  to  raise  money  for  the  war  ;  ^  in 
the  Eastern  counties,  in  the  Midlands  and  the  North, 
Uie  Dake*s  receivers  have  urgent  orders  to  send  all  the 
wauey  m  their  hands  to  the  Savoy.  In  March  his 
cvcnoris  buying  hofses;'  his  stewards  are  contracting 
for  supplies  and  his  conunissionen  of  array  are  recmitiiig 
men-at-arms,  and  his  foresters  are  choosing  archers 
wherever  men  are  to  be  foond  who  can  shoot  true  * 

The  first  rendesvoos  was  Plymouth,  the  date  May  10/ 
The  choice  of  the  Western  port  shows  that  the 
Duke's  original  idea  was  to  hind  somewhere  on  the 
Breton  or  west  Norman  coast,  effect  a  junction  with 
Montfort  and  \\\>  men,  and  nfter  reheving  the  beleagured 
garrisons  of  Hrcsl,  Px  t  lKR-l.  St.  Sauveur  and  Derval,  to 
advance  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  perhaps  on 
Paris,  hot  al  any  rate  to  deliver  an  attacl&  from  the 
west. 

Hiis  plan  was  abandoned.  In  the  first  place,  England 
had  lost  command  of  thesea;  Irom  Cherbourg  to  Plymouth 
and  Iram  Ptymouth  to  Brest  the  Channel  was  swept  by 
Amaury  de  Narbonne,  Admiral  of  France,  and  his 
lientenant,  Jean  de  Vienne.'  Then  there  was  the  usual 
delay  in  getting  the  transpoit  ships  together  ;  *  unhappily 
the  Duke  and  his  army»  it  was  near  the  end  of  July 

•  Warrant  to  Uw  Reoeiw  in  Yockdlixx;  to  \you  w  /jog  of  tho 
V,  r  ,  <  T)i;r!nm  iTid         marcs  of  the  dowa  rr  I  nly  Neville 

until  March       I   rj.i^r  l  I  ho  Savoy,  March  23,  1373,  Ken  I  T75. 
The  Earl  oi  Aiuiidcl  lent  hini  Zfjoo  marcs,  and  he  received  irom 
tlw  Trettory  ^3.9/7  5^-     sad  tfioomum  oo  accoont  of  the  late 
cainp-^ign  ui  AqoitaiBe.  (Reg.  L  1 171  sad  178)1 
«  Reg.  T  f.  1/6-7. 

'  Warrant**  to  the  Receivers  m  Stafford,  Lincoln,  Yorkshire, 
Noriolk,  and  Sutlolk,  and  to  the  Forester  of  the  Frith  ol  Leicester, 
dated  HOTtlord.  April  19,  1373.  Reg.  1.1159.  See  Note  of  the 
delivery  of  munWoiie  of  war  to  tlie  Drike^  deted  Jnly  »8,  1373. 
Lgttrti  dts  RoiSt  p.  193. 

«  Reg.  I.  f.  170. 

•  See  Jmh  de  V  unne,  by  Tcmcr  de  Loray,  p.  61. 

•  <MHidiM  April  38,  1373.  Fo$d,  Vll.  7-8. 
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instead  of  the  beginning  of  May  before  the  freight  fleet 
was  mobilized— a  delay  which  had  the  most  disastrous 
effect  on  the  fate  of  the  expedition. 

Instead  of  Plymouth,  Dover  and  Sandwich  were 
cliosen  as  the  ports  of  embarkation/  and  the  line  of 
advance  was  changed  accordingly. 

By  the  end  of  July  everything  was  ready.  The  Duke 
had  appointed  new  constables  for  all  his  castles,  for  most 
of  his  officers  were  going  with  liim  to  the  wars  ;  he  had 
prepared  Tut  bury  Castle  for  his  children  and  the  "  Queen 
of  Castile  " ; '  he  had  named  his  attorneys  and  chosen  his 
executors— among  them,  be  it  noted,  William  of 
Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester.* 

The  army  had  mustered— something  like  fifteen 
thousand  men,  including  6,000  archers,  dl  ranks  being 
mounted.*  There  was  a  good  transport  service  and  a 
useful  body  ol  sappers  and  miners,  Notimig  had  been 
forgotten. 

With  full  powers  as  Commander-m-Chief  of  the  King's 
forces,  as  Lieutenant  in  the  realm  of  France  and  in' 
Aquitainc,"  with  the  prayers  of  the  Church  ®  and  the  hopes 
of  the  nation,  the  Diike  set  sail  from  Calais  at  the  end  of 
July,  bound  on  the  adventure  so  bright  in  its  inception,  • 
so  gloomy  in  its  sequel. 

At  Calais  Montfort's  men,  and  soldiers  of  fortune  from 
Hainault,  Brabant,  and  Germany  added  a  few  hundreds 
to  the  Duke's  forces,  and  his  popularity  across  the  Border 

^  For  the  rendezvous  at  Dover  and  Sandwich  see  orders 
dated  May  20,  1373.   Reg.  1. 1  59. 
'  Ordekr  to  prepare  Tttbnry  (^tle,  dated  Norboume,  July  6, 

1373  (Reg.  T  f  181). 

*  Appointed  May  ii,  1373.    Foed,  Vll.  7-8. 

*  The  numbers  given  by  Chr.  Bourb.  are  16,000, 

*  The  Duke's  Commission  is  dated  June  12,  1373.  Foed^Vll, 
13-15. 

"  For  "  Prayers  for  King  John  in  his  Expedition  of  Anns  "see 
letters  dated  June  16, 1373.  Foed,  VII.  15. 
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brought  a  contingent  of  some  three  hundred  Scottish 
lances  to  forget  the  national  quarrel  and  fight  under 
bis  banner.* 

On  August  4  the  great  march  began.  With  banners 
and  pennons  flying,  to  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the 
beating  of  drums,  the  Duke's  army  marched  out  of 
Calais  and  debouched  on  the  plains  round  Guines  and 
Ardres  in  three  divisions  or  battles.*'  With  the  first 
were  the  Marshals,  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Suffolk. 
The  Duke  of  Brittany  was  with  Lancaster  in  the  second  ; 
so  was  Sir  Hugh  CaJverly,  the  xeteran  campaigner, 
who  now  acted  as  "chief  of  the  staff  to  the  Duke,  as 
Sir  John  Chandos  had  done  six  years  before.  Then 
came  the  transj>ort  and  baggage  train.  The  Constable, 
Lord  Despencer,  brought  up  the  rear. 

Straggling  and  irregular  fighting  were  strictly  for- 
bidden— a  soldierlike  precaution  which,  though  difikcult 
to  enforce  in  an  army  of  the  fourteenth  century,  saved 
the  Duke  from  considerable  loss.  For  the  first  third 
of  the  march,  fnm  Calais  to  Troyes,  the  line  of  advance 
was  roughly  that  followed  by  Edward  III  in  the  cam- 
paign  of  1360,  vix.  through  Picardy,  Artois,  Vennandob, 
laimnow  and  Champagne.*  After  leaving  the  marches 
oi  Calais  the  division  into  three  battles  **  was  changed 
for  a  formation  more  convenient  to  an  invading  army 
on  the  iiKUch,  viz.  that  of  two  columns.  The  western 
cohimu,  tmder  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  followed  a  lauly 
straight  line  to  the  south-cast.'   Lancaster,  who  led  the 

*  Frotssart,  K.  do  L.  viii.  450. 

*  For  LaDcoster's  March  seo  GratuUs  Chnmiqtus  de  Frimct, 
^  33^34 J  ;  Ckr.  Vol.  245-48  ;  CAr.  Reg.  Franc,  346-7  ;  /<lor# 
M  Ckr^miqtm  d§  Fkmdm,  iL  tj6-9;  Flroi— rt,  IC  da  L.  viU. 
2S0-296,  xvii.  542-$;  Luce  viii.  ^i)  Ixxxiii.-ciii. ;  and  Chroni- 
ca Brioccnm,  qoottfd  by  Mofioe,tfMlOMV  d§  Br^tagm  {Pf§mu  i. 
pp. 

"  The  itinerary  given  by  the  GrawUs  Chroniques  d$  FfmiC€  (vi. 
IJ9X  i*  eviteOjr  that  of  the  ftvttem  colnniat— OUk,  La 
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ca-t.  in  ( nlumn,  advanrrd  in  a  direction  iunuing  a  very 
irrr^ulai  parallel  to  Munt fort's  line,  keeping  his  men 
as  long  as  possible  in  the  ft  rtilc  i  ivi  r  ha-^iiis,  the  N'alleys 
of  the  Authie,  the  Sonnne  and  the  Uise.  The  two 
columns  converged  near  Vailly-«ur-Aisiie,  but  Lancaster's 
light  wing  and  Montfort's  kit  wii^  wm  never  iar  out 
of  touch  with  each  other.  The  am  eDdoaed  between 
the  two  lines  reprawnts  roughly  the  ^here  of  devastatioa. 

The  western  cohtnmmardied  pest  Licqoes,  Thteoanne, 
Hesdin,  crossed  the  Authie  at  Doulleiis,  which  heat  off 
an  attacks  and  the  Somme  at  Corhie.  Meanwhile^ 
Lancaster  at  a  leisarely  pace  had  marched  past  Aidres» 
St.  Omer  and  Aire,  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Ccmnt  of 
St.  Pol,  and  after  calling  a  halt  lor  a  couple  of  da\  <  near 
Arras,  where  he  stave  d  in  the  Abbey  of  Mont-St.-Eloi, 
had  turned  due  Mmih,  getting  into  cioi^;  touch  with 
his  ally  at  Bray-sur-Soinme. 

It  was  hue  that  the  greatp*^!  hnvoc  wti^  uTOught. 
Santerre,  Noyon,  all  that  **  fair  and  rich  land  ol  ^'e^- 
maadoist'*  as  Froiisart  calls  it,  were  swept  by  the  in- 
vading army.  Roye,  Essigni,  Vendeuil  and  Rtaigny 
were  burnt  to  tlic  ground.  So  thorough  was  the  work 
of  destruction  that  long  after  the  invasion  was  over  the 
French  King's  exchequer  had  to  abandon  all  hope  of  a 
revenue  from  these  towns,  and  the  Receiver  of  Noyon 
was  ordered  to  remit  their  taxes.* 

From  the  rains  of  Roye  Montfbrt  wrote  a  defiance  to 
his  French  suzerain  ;  there  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt 
.IS  to  tht  side  which  the  Duke  of  Brittany  chose. 
Tluuughout  Noyon,  Soi.s^ns  and  Champagne  there  was 
a  reign  ol  terror.   It  was  now  the  time  oi  harvest  and 

Man  hf*.  T!r^«liii.  I>millcfui,  Beatique^n**,  Corbie,  Ro)**,  Vailly-^wr- 
A»nc,  <.>«iktue ,  then  of  the  two  cc4umti26  €oint>inod,  Oy6,  Uaxun- 
gnv'te»-Noaaahii,  etc.   Cf.  Ckromcou  Bhocsnse. 

*  Mmimtmu  4t  Ckmlm  V,  dalsd  Paris,  Jan.  4,  1174. 
(No.  tool.) 
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vintage,  bot  the  year's  labour  and  hopes  went  for  nothing. 
To  add  to  the  misay  of  the  crowds  herded  from  ^ 
the  country  side  into  the  strong  places  (the  weak  had 
been  abandoiied)»  they  could  mark  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  devastatkm  by  the  flame  and  smdce  of  their 
bmung  lums  and  houses. 

From  Nesle-notre-Dame  to  Rheims  and  from  Rhehns 
to  Chalons  and  from  Chalons  to  Troyes  sentinels  watched 
Mijlit  and  da\  from  the  wails  of  the  defensiUe  posi- 
tions  iui  1 1  if  bigiis  of  the  English  advance. 

On  August  20  the  Duke's  army  was  signalled  at 
Bray  and  Cappy  ;  in  hot  haste  the  Captain  of  NVsle  sent 
a  courier  to  the  Governor  and  fichevins  of  Rhcims. 
Rheims  passed  chi  the  word  to  Troyes.  Just  as  the 
Governor  was  sealing  his  letter  the  news  came  in  of  the 
oocopation  of  Roye,  while  from  the  east  Chikms  on 
August  as  reported  another  body  of  the  invaders  across 
the  Oiie  thai  camping  between  Pont  FEvlque  and 
Vainy.* 

From  Cahts  to  VaiHy  the  Duke  had  only  met  with 

one  sign  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The 
captain  of  Ribeniont  had  led  a  sortie  and  by  a 
successful  ambush  cut  up  the  retinue  of  Sir  Hugh 
Cal»cjly,  to  wlioni,  however,  no  blame  attai  htd.  for  he 
wa^  with  the  Duke  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  at 

the  tunc. 

But  tlie  French  had  not  been  idle.  Charles  V  had  a 
policy*  thoughtfully  conceived  and  persistently  enforced, 
ft  was  not  heroic,  but  events  proved  its  wisdom.  The 
'^attonMy**  was  pleading  his  cause,^' 
long  enough  to  weary  the  En^ish  general.  Charles 
chose  persistent  inaction ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
bow  before  the  storm«  untU  it  shodd  have  spent  its  fury 

*  The  le4ters  are  printed  in  M.  Arlx)isdc  Jubainvillc's  Vovace 
Pal/ograpkipm  4mu  UUpmrtmmmd*  VAmU^pp.  148-150. (Troyee. 
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and  worn  itself  out.  L<utti»e«-les-aUer  '* — Frotssart  is 
speaking  lor  the  King's  G)uncil— "  Par  fumites  ne 
pettvent-ils  venir  a  votre  h^tage;  il  leiir  ennoira, 
et  iront  tons  &  neant.  Quoi  que  nn  oiage  et  nne  tem* 
p^te  ae  appert  &  la  fois  en  nn  pa>'5,  si  se  depart  depitts  et 
deg4te  de  8oi>mtae,  ainsi  adviendra-t-U  de  oes  gens 
Anglois.** 

At  all  costs  the  hazard  of  battle  was  to  be  avoided. 
To  hcUig  upon  the  n-ar  and  Hank  i>i  tlic  in\aduip  .irmy, 
to  cut  oil  stragglers  and  foiaj^iug  parties,  and  in  ioma 
measure  to  "contain"  the  nio\enients  ot  the  enemy 
was  all  that  Charles  was  prepared  to  attempt. 

This  policy  did  not  pass  without  comment.  There 
were  hot-headed  critics  who  construed  inaction  as 
cowardice,  and  forgetting  Poictiers,  longed  for  the  days 
of  *'  Jean  le  B(;n.*'  To  those  without  the  King's  fore- 
sight, to  all  who  had  tailed  to  learn  the  leaaons  of  the  WBr» 
Charles  was  the  dastard  son  of  a  bfave  tl  nnfortonate 
father.  But  at  least  the  Cooncil  was  unanimous.  Thanks 
to  the  Black  Prince  and  English  archery,  the  belief  of 
the  invaders  m  their  own  invincibility  was  a  creed  un* 
questioned  by  the  invaded.  Not  a  voice  was  given  for 
accepting  Lancaster's  challenge  of  battle. 

To  carry  out  lao  King's  policy,  i'iahp  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy had  been  s(  nt  to  Amiens  as  soon  as  the  runiour  oi 
the  coming  inva>ion  rr.n  hcd  France.  He  was  supported 
by  Jean  de  \'ieuiic,  a  brave  and  dashing  c  iptam  !H>th 
ashore  and  atl  oat,  whose  nu nt  was  soon  to  be  rewarded 
by  the  office  oi  Admiral  of  France. 

Philip  the  Bold,  in  S|;»te  of  his  name,  was  statesman 
fint  anil  tidier  second.  Periiaps,  like  Lancaster,  be 
lacked  the  real  essence  of  statesm;inahip.  The  Duke 
was  playing  his  own  game.  His  predecessor  in 
ij6o  had  bribed  Edward  lit  not  to  ravage  Burgundy, 
and  had  left  the  Regent  and  the  rest  of  France  to 
their  fate.    With  equal  preoocupatioo  lor  the  safety 
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ol  hb  own  lands  the  Duke  showed  now  plainly 
enough  hb  anjdety  to  get  to  the  sooth*  He  left  Amiens 
on  August  17 ;  the  English  did  not  reach  Bray  till  the 
20th.   When  the  Duke  of  Brittany  was  burning  Roye, 

Buigiiiidy  had  reached  Soissons.  It  is  true  that  he  cut 
up  an  English  outpost  at  Oukhy-le-Ch&teau,  but  tliat  was 
by  the  way.  The  Duke  could  not  rest  until,  throwing 
liimseH  into  Troj^es  a  few  days  ahead  of  tht  enemy,  he 
was  within  easy  distance  of  his  own  dominions.' 

Thus  the  Duke,  who  for  the  time  represented  the  defen- 
sive force  of  France,  had  marched  in  line  roughly  parallel 
to  bat  shorter  and  more  direct  than  that  followed  by 
Lancaster,  in  advance  of  the  invaders,  and  only  three 
times  coming  into  contact  with  them^-at  Ribemontand 
Oolcby,  mere  matters  of  outposts,  and  at  nancy,  where 
there  was  a  trifling  encounter  at   the  Bamim 

Meanwhile,  the  Court  of  Avignon,  always  anxious 

for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  doubly  so  when  the  French 
Kiii^  was  ih  tiiliKuUitb,  liad  been  roused  to  one  more 
effort  to  stop  hostilities.* 

Two  Cardinals,  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  liie 
l>i>hop  of  Carpentras  with  this  object  in  view  had 
been  sent  from  Axngnon  to  Paris,  where  their  eflorts 
were  welcomed,  it  they  had  not  been  invited.  The  peace- 
makers ioUowed  Bmgnndy  to  Troyes,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  mediation,  and  parleying  began  so  soon  as  Lan- 
caster came  within  sight  of  Troyes.  But  there  was  no  real 
basis  lor  n^tiatioos.  The  Dnke  listened  but  paid 
no  attention,  and  the  cardmals  returned  with  their 
rebuff. 

Lancaster  now  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways: 

*  Fnm  thii  point  oowardliMeCAroii.  Bomb,  50-51,  wlildi  wyt 
the  English  lott  ISO  ldDed»  iSo  captnnd.  In  tbe  fight  ronnd 

■oburbs   f  Tro^T?. 

"  PmptU  UtUff,  IV.  I  as. 
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the  advance  from  Cakia  to  Troyes  had  ppodaoed  no 
engagements  and  no  mflitary  result.  He  coold  go  back, 
which  would  be  inglorioiis,  or  he  could  on,  which 
would  be  us^^lcss.  So  much  was  clear,  for  the  tactics 
ul  liic  ciu  iiiv  had  paralyzed  the  English  attack.  But  the 
general  tailed  utterly  to  realize  the  altered  couditioo$ 
under  which  he  had  now  to  conduct  the  campaign. 

He  had  avoided  one  possible  but  disastrous  mistake — 
to  iritter  his  strength  away  on  isolated  sieges.  His 
ftLvlt  was  of  omi^ssioo,  not  of  commbsion.  The  Duke, 
remembering  Rheims,  refused  sieges.  The  French*  re- 
membering PoictieiB,  refosed  battle.  John  of  Gannt,  a 
respectable  tactkian,as  he  had  ahom  at  Najera,  was  as 
incompetent  a  stralqpst  as  his  lather*  and  had  learned 
little  liom  the  generalship  of  the  Blade  Prince. 

Only  accident  and  circumstances  lor  whidi  he  was 
not  responsible  saved  King  Edward's  campaign  in  1360 
from  ending  m  disaster.  Then  the  captivity  of  King 
lohn  aiici  the  exhaustion  of  France  forced  the  hands 
ot  the  Regent,  and  Br^tigni  saved  the  credit  of  the 
English  King  Now  fortune,  which  had  smiled  on  the 
father,  frowned  on  the  son.  .A  rejM  tition  of  the  treaty 
of  Brettgni  with  its  wildly  favourable  terms  was  impos- 
siUe  in  157J.  The  Doke  cookl  not  have  peace  with 
honour.  He  chose  honour  with  disaster,  and  went 
on. 

II  he  was  not  prepared  to  besiege  Troyes  (and  sieges 
were  difficult  and  rardy  sucoesslul),  he  might  have 
threatened  Paris  and  tried  to  compel  Charles  V,  that 
carpet  knight,  to  don  his  armour  lor  onoe  and  do  battle 

for  his  throne.  The  Bbck  Prince  would  have  manoravred 

until  he  liad  the  advantage  of  the  enemy.   Then  he  would 

hive  atlacktd  .iri<l  dn\rn  the  charge  home.  Tlure 
wii:»  ^onu  tliin^  be  %.iid  f«>r  f^mn^;  Ixick  :  there  w.i>  slUl 
mon  tu  U'  ^iid  i*Ji  furttng  the  eneiiiv*H  hand  and  con»j»e1- 

Ung  lum  to  6ght.  Fur  tlu:  couhm;  wiudi  the  l>uk€ 
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Dwe  ms  little  or  nothing  to  be  said.  It  meant  the  nun 
of  tfaeaimy. 

So  the  advance  continued,  but  nnder  very  different 
cooditioas,  Aboat  six  hundred  horse  had  followed 
the  Duke  as  liur  as  the  line  of  the  Sdne.  Now  Anjou 
Gisson  and  the  famous  Constable  of  France,  recalled 
from  the  siege  of  the  Breton  towns  (so  much  the 
Duke's  invasion  had  doiii;)  to  reinforce  Burgundy, 
Willi  iliL'ir  combined  forces,  were  free  to  harry  the 
Duke*s  flanks  and  rearguard  and  to  cut  up  stragglers 
and  foraging  parties.* 

It  was  the  time  of  vintage  and  harvest  when  the  English 
had  advanced  through  Picardy*  Artois,  Vermandois 
Laonnob  and  Champagne;  when  they  left  Troyes, 
September  was  nearly  over ;  the  land  of  com  and  wine 
was  behind  them ;  in  front  of  them  lay  two>thirds  of  the 
joomey ;  the  barren  mountains  of  Auveigne,  the  Ldre» 
Anthie,  Docdogne,  Lot,  and  Garonne,  aO  swollen  by 
the  ratnlsn  of  an  unosoally  wet  season. 

Leaving  Troyes  behind  him,  Lancaster  marched  up  the 
valley  of  the  Seine  as  far  as  Gy^,  where  he  crossed,  while 
bfiUaJiy  with  a  detached  tun  i  crossed  tiie  lu  tr  ju:>t 
beluw  Troyes  itself  and  marched  on  Sens  only  to  fall 
into  a  cleverly  laid  ambush  of  Clisson  and  to  ^uticr  ac- 
cordingly? The  first  week  of  October  tound  the  two 
columns  combined  again,  and  preparing  to  waste  the 
mUowage  of  Avallon. 

<^n  October  z  the  Bailiff  of  Auxerre,  writing  to  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  reported  that  the  in\  aders  had 
jost  occQpied  Pothites,  Pontanbert  and  k  Vault  de 
Li^y,  and  were  destroying  everything  that  they  coold 
find.'  There  was  little  enoi«^  left  for  them,  for  the  same 

>  FiPoiMart,  K.  de  L.  vltt  307-21 ;  xvli  546-5a 

'  Chr.  Bourb.,  p.  54.     Et  fat  U  plw  frown  deitrcMMW  qve  Ics 

Angkm  euascnt  en  ccilui  voya;^ 

'  See  II.E.  Petit  AvaUon  tt  I'AvaUonnms,  voi  up.  24O  (Auz- 
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district  had  been  ravaged  only  the  year  before  by  Breton 
free  companies,  and  the  Borgundians  had  learnt  the 
lesson.  More  fortunate,  too,  than  the  men  of  Vermandob 
and  the  northern  provinces,  they  had  been  given  time 

to  get  their  harvest  in,  and  the  com,  with  every  sort  of 
nK>\  able  piojx?rty — jusqu'aux  fers  dts  mouUiis  ** — 
which  could  tempt  destruction  or  plunder,  had  been 
carried  oU  and  stored  in  strong  jilaces. 

After  It*a\  inp  A\  allon  the  real  nature  of  the  gn  at 
march  ajijK  ired  in  its  true  light  :  that  of  a  disastrous 
military  promenade.  The  tightmg,  such  as  it  was,  u*as 
over.  The  captain  of  Marigny-le-Ch&tel,  it  is  tnie, 
plucked  up  coorage  to  lead  a  sortie,  but  failed  lo  do  much 
damage/  True  to  the  King's  policy,  the  containing 
foroe  kept  in  touch  with  every  movement  of  the  invaders 
but  steadfly  refused  to  come  to  dose  quarters.  Leaving 
Troyes  on  September  26,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had 
maitdied  through  Joigny,  Auxerre,  Varzy,  Premery  and 
Dedie  in  a  line  paralld  to  Lancaster's  route.  From 
Decize  Burgundy  made  a  spurt,  and  getting  ahead  of  the 
English,  cr<^sod  the  Loire  at  Koanne,  a  point  a  ^(xkI 
deal  soulli  o(  the  cr(.>s>in^  pla<  e  clius<  n  by  Laiii  aster. 
With  the  idea  of  ht-aduig  oil  the  Kn^lish  arin\-  to  tlic 
^'est.  Hut  Lain  aster,  instead  of  stnkmg  westwards  from 
Marcignv-l'S-Nonnain?.  as  might  have  been  expi'cted. 
turned  sharp  to  the  south,  and  in  spite  of  tiie  time  ul  the 
year  (it  was  the  beginning  of  November)  faced  the  fearful 
prospect  of  leading  an  army  to  Bordeaux  through 
Auveigne  in  the  winter. 

At  Qermont  Philip  the  Bold  gave  up  the  punoit. 
His  lands  had  no  more  to  fear  from  the  invasion,  and 

«rre  1867),  quoting  Comptss  de  i  Auxois.  and  M.  A-  illiiits^X  Etudt 
Hiaktnqus  tm  VimUff,  vol.  ii  p.  245-6  (Auzcrrt  i86j^ ,  quoting 

*  lioiitK)!.  Hi9tom$  4$  Tf9y9$  tt.  254-5,  qnotiag  Awch,  D§p. 
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knowing  that  the  enemy  were  doomed,  he  was  content 
to  leave  them  to  their  fate.  Odd  and  privation  would 
henceforth  deal  with  the  invaders. 

The  nii&eries  of  this  last  stage  of  the  march  can  well 
he  imagined.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  trace  Lancaster's , 
movements  by  the  records  of  the  villages  which  he 
burnt,  the  despairing  petitions  of  ruined  communes  pravnng 
for  I  emission  of  taxes.  In  that  rugged  volcanic  region 
of  tlie  Puy  de  Ddme,  the  barren  hills  and  scarcely  less 
barren  plateaux  of  iuwer  Auvcrgne,  there  was  little 
damage  to  }yc  done.  But  the  hardships  of  the  march 
were  intensified  tenfold.  The  crossing  of  the  Loire 
and  Ailier  had  accounted  for  the  baggage  train  and 
transport ;  now  the  Ijorses  began  to  get  knocked  up, 
and  many  of  all  ranks,  high  and  low,  had  to  march  on 
foot,  while  provisions  became  daily  more  hard  to  find. 

Jost  at  the  time  when  at  Westminster  Sir  John  Knyvett, 
the  Chanoellor,  was  assuring  Pturliament  that  Lancaster's 
loioes  had  stayed  the  malice  of  the  King's  adverfta- 
riesand  by  their  good  and  noble  governance  and  deeds  of 
arms  had  wrooght  great  damage  and  destruction  to  the 
enemy  in  France,"'  hunger  and  cold  were  thinning  the 
ranks  of  the  army  ;  liorse  and  man  were  dropping  out 
to  perish  of  cold,  disease,  and  starvation  in  the  defiles 
and  passcb  of  Auvergue. 

With  stubborn  endurance  and  indomitable  courage, 
which  even  their  eiirnm  ^  extolled,  ih  -  annv,  or  what  was 
left  of  it,  struggled  on.  By  December  14  M  u  -de-Barrcz 
and   Mootsalvy  were  reached;'  a  few  days  later 

*  "  Et  ore  tard*  I'an  pnssc  mnnda  cdcs  parti'**^  «^on  filz  le  Roi 
dc  C^iii  et  de  Leon  et  due  de  Lancaslre,  ovo  plu&ours  grantz  ct 
autics  en  sa  campagnie  a  grant  nombrc  a  aretteer  la  maUoe  de 
mditftadvMioIrt :  qucux  parmi  tour  boo  ct  noble  gpvcmeoigBt 
ct  fait  d'anMS  out  fait  grantz  damages  et  dettroctioo  M  eaemys 
per  dda  Rot.  Pari  ii  3i^>a. 

•  See  Ls  liouefgHi  sous  its  A  ngiais,  p.  271  (L'AbW  Rouquctto 
MiUau,  1887). 
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and  Lancaster  was  at  Tulle  and  Brive-la-Gaillarde 
and  <m  friendly  soil*  (or  Biive  had  not  lost  lipoid  Gaaooo 
sentiment  r  and  its  inhabitants  were  *'txaitois  to  the 
King  of  France.**  Here,  if  the  Bowhon  Ck^mukU  can 
be  trusted,  Lancaster  caUed  a  muster  of  his  forces.  Of 
the  i5,ocx)  men  who  had  marched  out  of  Calais  with  such 
high  hopes,  only  S,ooo  were  left*  and  of  these  only  half 
wcie  still  mounted. 

The  rest  had  ]x;rished,  few  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy, 
almost  all  oi  the  hardsliips  suffered  in  that  last  fearful 
stage  of  the  journey,  from  Clermont  to  Mur-de- Barrel. 
It  was  a  pitiable  condition  to  which  one  of  the  best- 
equipped  ol  lingUsh  armies  had  been  reduced.  **  II 
y  avoit  plus  de  trois  cens  chevaliers  k  pi6,  qui  avoient 
laiflsi^  leur  armeures,  ks  uns  jetto  en  rivite,  les  autres 
les  avoient  desp^ii^  pour  ce  que  ik  ne  ks  povoient 
porter,  et  afin  que  ks  Fran^  ne  s'en  peussent  aidte/'  * 

As  though  to  mock  the  intentions  of  the  invaders,  a 
few  insignificant  successes  were  now  achkved.  Martd, 
Belloc  and  Demanac  reverted  to  the  English  cause, 
the  first  result  of  the  invasion  since  at  the  outset  it  bad 
indirectly  relieved  the  Breton  towns  besieged  by  Clisson 
and  du  (luesclin.  V.wu  this  success,  trivial  as  it  wa>, 
was  onh  nionuntar)',  for  wUhm  a  few  niontha  all  Li- 
U\<  'ii-iM  and  Koucrgue  were  lost  f<  »r  ^iK'd. 

Finin  Hnve  Lanra^ter  advanrrd  to  Sarlat,  cro^aed  the 
V'f/rif,  uccupitd  LiiiiMiil'by  apreemtnl  ,  and  captured 
Lalinde  by  force,  and  i hence  marched  through  ht&  own 
town  of  beigerac  to  Bordeaux.* 

'  The  i'o{>c  s  hrutiicr  isichola.s  dc  iieaulort  was  Lord  ol 
IJxnetul.    Set?  Papai  LttUn,  iv. 

*  For  Um  Iwt  etife  oi  \hm  mafch  we  Chnmieom  Bwictwmu  «ad 
LsUbvf9  dm  bon  J  than  Uu(  dt  Brftutun*  (wiUl  Cuvchcr .  ii.  j^l^t 
\  luve  assumed  (h  for  tl»r  List  sta^t  (>f  thf  m.tn  h  I  mc Aster's 
ttiiK-r.irv  w.i^i  th«;^  same  a.*  that  of  lirittany  Ai  •  nlmi-  tn  C,'.\\\- 
lauuic  Jc  ^t.  AuUrc  'Jl^**:.  cii  )Xhe  two  leiMlm  i^uAifcUcU  .^Luut  Ui« 
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*'  Ensi  fu  traitt6  ccste  grant  chev  aucie  A  chief.** 
To  ronteiiiporary  judgment  the  great  march  of  *73 
wab  the  most  pretentious  effort  of  the  \^*ar.  "  II  avoit 
fait,'*  says  the  Chronicler  of  the  Valois  Kings  of  Lancaster, 
**la  greignour  reze  et  le  greignom  ho^toh  mcnt  qui  fust 
fait  en  France  puis  le  commencement  des  guerres  dessus 
dktes."  The  author  of  the  Grandcs  Chraniques  de  France 
agms:  *'£t  soil  que  la  dite  chevauche^  leur  feast 
moult  honorable,  elle  leur  fut  moult  domageiise.*' 

There  was  something  in  the  feat  which  struck  the 
imaginatioii.  espedaJly  of  the  French— Mnething  yAaxh 
applied  to  the  love  of  daring  and  adventure  which  marks 
the  age. 

From  Calais  to  Bordeaux  through  the  heart  of  France 

the  Duke  had  led  fiis  army,  wasting  cornland  and  vine- 
y^d,  burning  and  putting  to  ransom chiteau,  manor  and 
\'illage.  For  five  nmiiths  he  had  offered  the  enemy 
w}ic><e  lands  li*  iii-ultrd  ronstant  (halli-nt^o  of  battle, 
and  that  challenge  iiad  been  constantly  reiused.  From 
start  to  hnish  no  opposition  worth  the  name  had  been 
ofiered,  no  army  had  dared  to  meet  him  in  the  held. 

This  seeming  triumph  obscured,  in  the  minds  of  the 
invaded,  at  any  rate,  if  not  also  of  the  invaders,  the 
otter  futility  of  the  whole  proceeding.  No  military  result 
had  been  achieved.  An  incalculable  amount  of  misery,  it 
is  ifoethad  been  inflicted  on  the  French  peasantry,  but 
Edward  III  bad  been  brought  no  nearer  to  the  tlurone 
of  the  Valob  by  his  sott*s  efforts.  And  this  campaign 
without  battles,  upon  which  so  much  had  been  buOt, 
this  great  military  promenade,  so  far  horn  achieving 
any  p^^itjve  result,  in  truth  amounted  to  a  disaster  to 
Enghsli  arms  1  he  D  il  s  point-to-point  race  across 
France  had  cubt  an  K%iii>h  army. 

p<&ymenl  oi  tiietr  Uoopi  (more  probaU^  about  Brittany's 
pretflQiAoBt  In  LiiHomiiij,  bot  thli  wwn  to  hav0  boon  ttcig* 
gmmttd.  Sm  Ddpit  CdlMiiMi,  odvU. 
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How  severe  tiie  hardships  of  the  campaign  had  been 

may  be  judged  from  the  result. 

On  re.icliinR  Bordeaux  the  men  began  to  desert  in 
scores  ;  the  l\.ing  was  ct>inpeUed  to  issue  a  writ  to  the 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London  uj  l.  ring  the  arrest  oi 
all  who  returned  witliout  the  Duke's  hctnce.* 

With  what  remained  of  liis  army  Lanca-ittr,  afttT 
spending  Christmas  at  Bordeaux,  prepared  to  take  the 
field  again  in  the  spring  against  the  Duke  oi  Anjoo,  who 
had  been  sent  to  tlie  south  in  command  of  a  considerable 
force.  In  spite  of  his  losses,  Lancaster  managed  to 
secoie  a  few  gains  in 

frontier,  Thot^gh  without  any  permanent  inflnence  on 
the  late  of  En^ish  Aquitaine,  they  were  considmible 
enoqgh  to  alarm  Anjou,  who  entered  into  communication 
with  his  ally  sooth  of  the  Pyrenees.    Don  Enriqtie  had 

promised  lo  lead  30.000  nien  to  his  assistance-,  and  a  day 
tiad  l>ecn  fixed  for  a  pitelied  battle  near  Moiss^ic  in  the 
spring,  when  furtUvi  hostilities  were  postponed  hy  a 
truce.  Once  more  tlie  Pope  had  attempted  th*-  thankle-s 
task  of  pe.ti  c-making.*  Threats  of  exromrnauK  atiun. 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  plague  and  Lonme^  were 
ravaging  the  soutli  of  France  and  that  both  sides  were 
yk'vATv  of  the  struggle,  produced  the  desired  result. 
At  P^ord  the  French  and  Eni^ish  gienerals  patched 

^  Dutcil  Jan.  h,  1 374.  Alter  Laiic^ter  rea4.heU  the  Duchy  : 
"  Hem  mi  dit  que  poor  taat  aacttni  de  gonU  da  dit  hoate  le  toat 
treu  et  peotent  de  id  tr«r  ddm  Melt  d'illoeqttfla  en  tapiaoo  et 

autrcmrnt  dc  nnstrc  dit  tit/,  snnni  son  cnnpir,  cn  nmtrr  mi.ilmc 
d'An^lett-rit?,  «  11  <l«  3liuiKJiir  cl  <_<  iiK  ruj't  <!(-  n*ju»  el  tie  iiusruc 
ooitrc  tits  ct  airicrissanent  41:  Dicu  ili  iLtidc  dc  notrc  ditc  i^ucie, 
av  damage  69  noatfo  rotefaM  avaat  dit  (Dclpit  C^OfcHm,  cd. 

p.  iM>,' 

■  .Mand-it"  f.>  til'  1  .itri  urti  (A  JtTusalein  and  the  Archbtsbop  of 
lk>rfleaux.  cUicd  Avi^noa,  March  6»  1374    i*mpml  Lttt^tK  iv.  toU 

and  ijs- 


•  L'aa  MCCCLXXIIII  io  graat  carmtim  dabUten  Gaaaqaoaha 
que  IxUa  lo  bochet  dsa  koim  a.  Chnmigm  M  Owpmrn^ 

165) 
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up  a  truce,  and  Lancaster  prepared  to  abandon  the  com- 
maiid  oi  Aqiiitaiiie  to  Sir  Thomas  Felton/ 

Ibe  mvaskm  of  France  had  failed;  the  invasion  of 
Castile  was  out  of  the  question.  England  was  disap- 
pointed ;  the  Dake*s  hopes  weie  dashed  to  the  ground. 

Crippled  in  lesonroes  (for  he  had  to  horrow  heavily 
before  leaving  Aqtiitaine),*  and  with  the  disappointment 
of  the  great  failure,  Lancaster  iclurued  to  England  in 
April,  1374.' 

According  to  Christine  de  Pisan,  who,  liowever,  had 
110  iovL'  (or  the  Duke,  and  may  be  romancinc^,  the  King 
openly  reprimanded  him  fur  his  mismanagement  oi  tiie 
campaign/  At  any  rate,  for  nearly  a  year  he  took  no 
part  in  affairs.  There  was  no  Parliament  between  Novem- 
ber»  1373,  and  April,  1376,  and  the  half-hearted  attempt 
to  oootinue  the  war  in  Brittany  was  entrusted  to  others. 

The  Duke's  ten  months*  retirement  fnnn  public  afiairs, 
which  he  spent  chiefly  at  Hertford  and  in  his  northern 
estntest*  gave  him  leisare  to  think  about  the  politiaii 
aitoatioo  and  his  own  posttioo.  What  his  thou^ts  were 
may  be  judged  from  the  result,  for  when  he  emerged  from 


*  Lancaster  a^ccs  to  pay  John  Cresswell  and  Geoffrey  St. 
Qumtin  6,000  florins  for  keeping  the  Oistle  of  Lusigaan  (indeature 
dated  Bcntieaux,  Aphl  4, 1 374),  Delpit  CoiiectioH,  p.  191,  No.  cdii. 
C^mimt  of  tk§  BMekfftm,  i.  243. 

>  Lancaster  bad  borrowtd  $00  firaiMi  (gfoid)  from  tho  Chapter 
of  St.  Andrew  at  Bordeaux  (Warrant  for  rf^paymcnt  dated 
Tbe  Savoy.  June  t^.  t  7:^4,  'DQ\\n\  Cf>l!erfion .  p  ig2,  Nn  rliv  ^  ; 
/jo  irom  NiclioLui  Ouchayn,  Aauituute  King  at  Arms  ^VVaxrant 
&t0d  Jaa.  17, 1375.  {bUL  No.cGmit.);  sooinansliDmBeaetBod- 
aawr  iiiid.  cdiit.  Warraal  dated  Jane  ti,  lytA),  «tc. 

^  Warrant  dated  June  II,  1374,  to  pay  Jr>hn  Snellc,  Master  of 
tliL-  Gfoie  />t*M,  ^140  for  freight  on  accotint  (^l)elpit  Collrction, 
p.  191.  No.  cciui.),  aliio  180  to  MarccUini  Albert^on  lor  freight 
MB  mdean  to  DartiwMith.  Rig.  1. 1  aos* 

*  "  Si  fn  mmdt  blasnir  <]r  son  pere  et  a  petue  lasie  recen  poor 
ce  que  si  mal  ot  cxploictie."  Christine  de  PisaB  qvolad  by  Kanryn 
de  Let  tcnbove.    Froisgari  vm,  460  (note). 

*  Kei^iftler  fnunm. 
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retirement  to  exchange  the  role  of  Commander-in-Chie{  for 
that  of  Ambassador,  he  appeared  as  the  exponent  of  a  new 
policy. 

The  conclusion  had  forced  itself  upon  him  that  the 
struggle  with  France  was  hopeless.  His  readiness  to 
ataandon  the  first  dynastic  struggle  is  the  measure  of  his 
determination  to  continue  the  second.  The  dream  of 
winniog  the  crown  of  Castile  has  not  left  him.  He  has 
not  yet  learnt  its  unreality. 

As  the  forces  of  England  cannot  be  divided,  the 
enemies  must  be  divided,  or  if  this  is  not  possible,  one 
must  be  neutralised.  **  Qui  irop  cmbrassc  nuil  dreiiiiV 
Hostilities  with  France  must  cease.  That  is  the  key- 
note to  the  Duke's  foreign  policy  for  the  next  dozen 
years. 

The  financial  exhaustion  of  England  gave  him  his 
chance.  In  spite  of  repeated  rebuffs,  the  Papacy  had 
never  ceased  trying  to  bring  about  peace ;  in  the  spring 
of  1375  England  listened  to  the  proposals,  and  a  meeting 
between  envoys  hrom  both  countries  was  arranged  to 
take  place  on  neutral  ground. 

The  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Berri  represented  France  ;^ 
Lancaster  met  them  at  Bruges  as  the  King*s  Lieutenant. 

^  The  Duke's  tet  ahienoe  was  from  about  Maich  10  to 

July  ID,  1375.  His  powers  are  dated  Febniary  20  and  21, 
and  June  8,  andletteis  of  attorney  March  x,  137$.  Fo0d,  VII.  58- 

60,  61, 66-7. 

His  second  absence  was  trom  the  end  ol  October,  1375,  to  the 
end  of  Bfaich,  1 376.  His  powers  are  dated  September  ao  and  23^ 
and  Oct.  10,  1375-  The  commissiofi  of  fhn  Dukes  of  Anjon  aod 

Brittany  is  dated  Feb.  iR,  1376. 

The  first  Truce  concluded  at  Bruges  June  27,  1375,  lasted  until 
June  31, 1376,  Foed,  VII.  68-9, 80, 82-3 ;  the  second  concluded  on 
llsffdi  12,  aJso  at  Brages,  prolonged  fhe  first  ontUAp    i,  1377- 

King  Edward  confirmed  the  first  Trace  Aug.  24,  1375  ;  the 
second,  April  i,  1376.  i-ert/,  VII.  88-91,  99,  Record 
Report,  adv.  App.  {Diplomatic  Documenis)^  x.  279. 

Froissait,  K.  de  L.  viii.  327,  338-9,  343,  349-51  >  335;  ^cviL 
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Insuperable  diilicultics  lay  in  the  way  of  a  definite 
peace.  The  Duke  stood  on  liis  royal  dignity  as  King  of 
Castile.  Dnn  Enrique  was  the  ally  of  Charles  V,  and 
Charles'  rt|jr.  m  ntativc^  refused  of  course  to  acknowledge 
the  Duke's  pretensions,  and  in  the  oihcial  documents 
that  passed,  denied  him  his  royal  title.  Again,  the  Duke 
of  firittany  was  in  arms  against  his  suzerain  and  in  open 
alliance  with  England.  As  yet  there  was  no  solution 
possible  to  the  difficolties  created  by  the  position  of 
Cast0e  and  Brittany.  But  there  was  no  real  hindrance 
to  a  tmce.  England  was  anadons  for  it,  while  France 
acted  OD  the  principle   reenter  pour  mieox  sauter.'* 

After  three  months'  parleying,  the  envoys  condnded 
a  truce  at  Bruges  on  June  27,  1375,  to  last  for  a  year. 

In  Jul)  Lancaster  returned  to  procure  the  ratification 
oi  lus  tcrm*^  ;  in  Novomber  he  was  bdtk  again  at  Bruges, 
workine  hard  by  personal  efiorts  to  bring  about  a  better 
under>iaiidinp. 

Ihc  routuuf  01  diplomatic  negotiations  was  rtli*  \  rd  by 
feasts  and  banquets,  whicli  gave  to  Louis,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  the  opportimity  for  the  lavish  display  in  which 
he  delighted,  and  which  provoke  the  horror  of  the  French 
chronidecs,  who  r^^wf^'^*^  that  there  is  little  to  choose 
bttwwi  peace  and  war,  the  money  saved  in  soldiers' 
wages  behig  poured  oat  by  the  wanton  extravagance  of 
the  King's  envoys.^ 

On  this  occasion  the  Duchess  of  Lancaster  accom- 
panied her  husband,  and  it  was  at  Ghent,  his  own  birth* 
place,  that  the  Duke^s  son  John,  also  called    John  of 

*  Ckmm,  Bh.  Franc.,  361.  The  English  chroniclct  «cbo  tha 
comnhUBtt  LMCMtwtsyed  st  Brnget  "  in  gravtbus  expensis 
fMU "  .     .    NuIUs  grattas  reportavit.    Coni:  Euifc 

The  Diike  received  500  marks  for  his  expenses  on  ihe  first 
miMtcm.   lUceipt  dated  Brages,  lone  2a,  1375  C^^*  ^  ^*  J^)- 

CI  Wamat  to  the  Clerk  of  hii  Gfoat  Wardrobe  to  Md  him  at 
once  by  a  sale  nMMOgar  hia  collar  and  circle  oi  gold  and  £too  in 
gokt  DatadOotaj,  I375(ibifl  > 
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Gaunt,"  ms  bom,  ou  the  retain  oi  the  PacheM  from  n 

pilgrimage  to  Sahit  Adrien  de  Grammont.* 

On  March  12  the  trace  was  prolonged  until  Aprd  i, 

1377,  and  the  Duke  returned  to  Lu^Luid  ailer  acaily  six 
montlis'  absence. 

Kervyo  <le  Xvetteubove.    Frot&&art,  viii.  466-7  (note). 
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THE  "GOOD*'  PARLIAHENTT 

THE  Duke  of  JUncaster  was  never  pecnliariy  sensitive 
to  public  opiniofi.  Seciixe  in  the  oonsciousneas  o! 
lus  own  power,  he  was  usually  contempt  uoitsfy  mdifferent 
to  the  fedings  with  which  the  people  r^^arded  him, 
neither  courting  their  favour  nor  fearing  their  hostility, 
^'t  t,  as  he  rode  from  Windsor  after  the  feast  of  the  Garter 
on  St.  George's  Day,  to  Westminster,  where  Tailiament 
was  to  meet  on  April  28,  his  in^oHcmnce  must  have  been 
to  tnjiiiv  extent  aUected  by  the  prevailing  sense  of  un- 
easiness. 

It  was  possible,  indeed,  without  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
to  foretell  an  unoomfortable  session,  for  various  causes 
had  coothbttted  to  produce  a  large  measure  of  discontent 
in  the  oountiy*  There  had  been  no  Parliament  since  that 
of  1373,  when,  almost  at  the  dose  of  the  Duke's  disastrous 
campaign,  Cray  ooe  had  been  deluded  fay  the  Chancellor's 
ammiice  that  all  was  going  weO  at  the  front.  In  view  of 
the  strong  feeling  in  fovoor  of  annual  Pailtaments,  a  feel- 
ing by  no  means  confined  to  constitutional  purists,  this 
three  years'  interregnum  was  sufficient  to  cause  alarm. 

Further,  the  country,  whii  li  had  again  and  again  given 
expression  to  the  feelings  of  hostihtvwitli  which  it  regarded 
Pap.1l  exactions,  and  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
cotirts  of  Avicmon  and  Paris,  received  witli  surprise  and 
dis.ippoiiiUiieiit  tlie  results  of  the  negotiations  which  had 
been  carried  on  in  Flanders  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  and 
his  coikagucs,  conconently  with  Lancaster's  n^gotiatioDS 
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with  France,  and  the  anti-papal  or  national  party  con- 
tended >Aiih  some  show  of  reason  that  the  eftet  t  of  the 
cont Drii.ii  r>f  Bnicjes  was  iiirii  K  to  stereotype  some  of  the 
uorbl  ecclesiastical  abuses  winch  it  had  bc^i  intended  to 

remove. 

More  general,  liowever,  and  more  serion*^  than  either 
of  these  sources  of  discontent  was  tlic  disappointment 
caused  by  the  military  failures  of  the  last  half  dozen  years. 
A  series  of  brilliant  victories,  Sluys,  Cr^y.  Winchel- 
sea,  Poictiers  and  Najera,  had  reconciled  England  to  the 
heavy  bmden  ol  taxatfon  invdved  in  Edward's  military 
ambitioiis,  but,  so  aooo  as  f^mt  took  the  place  of  the 
snooess  which  had  ooine  to  be  regarded  almost  as  the 
ri^t  of  Engltth  arma»  discontent  at  once  appeared,  and 
people  denuuided  an  explanation  for  this  succession  of 
misfortunes — the  rebellion  of  Aquitaine,  the  costly  fiasco 
of  1 and  the  great  faihire  of  the  following  year. 

Nor  was  the  administration  of  home  affairs  less  un- 
jw^pular.  The  King  had  of  late  years  abandoned  hiinsHf 
to  plea.suie  and  the  control  of  affairs  to  ministers  who 
failed  to  command  the  confidence  of  anv  r>no  hut  .in 
indulgent  or  indifferent  master.  The  country  suspected 
them  of  abusing  their  trust,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  ex* 
press  the  opinion  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  admin  istra* 
tkm  were  dne  qtitte  as  much  to  comiption  as  to  inoooi* 
petenoe* 

AU  this  discontent  found  expression  in  the  national 
assembly  held  in  April  1376,  which*  on  account  of  its 
wctt-meaning  (though  inoperative)  efforts  at  adminis- 
trative  reform,  has  achieved,  somewhat  cheaply  perhaps, 
the  title  of  the  **  Good  "  Parliament.  As  the  episode 
which  has  now  to  l>e  related  marks  a  t  risi^  in  the  hi*-tor\' 
of  John  of  daunt,  .md  as  his  avt>  in  thi^  rariiainent  arc 
respon'Nihle  for  the  usually  ai(4pte<l  tradition  of  his 
charat  tcr.  it  may  be  weU  to  define  his  position  at  the  time 
when  the  evcntiui  scsiuon  began. 
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In  the  first  place  it  is  dear  that  the  attack  delivered  on 
the  admini:>iratiuii  wa:^  not  aimed  at  Lancaster  in  person, 
and  that  at  the  outset  there  was  no  quarrel  between  the 
Parliament  and  ihr  niiko.  John  of  Gaunt  had  not 
chosen  hi^  father's  ministers,  and  tliere  was  no  obligation 
upon  him  to  accept  responsibility  for  their  doings.  It  is 
important  to  remember  the  directions  in  whicii  the  Duke 
had  exefcised  his  influence.  Hitherto  he  had  used  the 
posttkm  which  his  territorial  power  as  much  as  his  birth 
gave  him,  to  secure  the  command  of  armies  and  the  con- 
trol of  foreign  relations.  Indeed*  up  to  the  year  1376 
thm  had  been  little  opportunity  lor  that  supposed  inter- 
ference in  home  politics  which  is  usually  induded  in  the 
vague  phrase  '^Lancastrian  influence,**  for  during  the 
last  six  years  John  of  Gaunt  had  never  spent  twelve  con- 
secutive months  in  England.  From  July  to  November, 
1369,  he  was  fighting  m  Picardy  ;  then,  after  staying  in 
England  just  long  enough  to  get  another  army  tof:(  ther, 
he  left  for  the  south,  wliere  the  campaign  and  lieutenancy 
oi  Aquit  n'nr  k?  pt  him  fully  orriipied  fnr  the  eighteen 
months  belwetn  June,  1370,  and  Dc  ^ mhi  r,  1371.  The 
year  1372,  a  year  without  a  Parliament,  tlie  Duke  spent 
in  Eo^^and,  save  for  his  two  months'  absence  with  the 
fleet  in  the  autumn,  but  in  July,  1373,  he  left  England 
onre  more,  not  to  return  until  the  end  of  April,  1574, 
while  torn  that  date  to  the  opening  of  the  Good  "  Par- 
liament two  diplomatic  missions  to  Flanders  aooount  for 
nearly  a  year's  absence. 

If  the  coontiy  hdd  the  Duke  resp<mQ}]e  for  the  conduct 
of  military  operations  and  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers  he  could  not  complain,  for  that  was  the  sphere  of 
action  whicli  he  liad  jealously  marked  out  for  himself. 
Even  here,  however,  one  res<^'rv:ition  lias  tu  Ix-  made.  In 
the  Church  question  the  Duk*  s  sympathies  were  cer- 
tamly  on  the  side  of  tlie  Papacy  as  opposed  to  the 
national  party,  as  his  later  action  shows*  but  as  yet  he 
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had  not  betrayed  this  ipdination  or  fonnnUted  an 

policy,  and  he  was  therefore  free  as  yet 
from  the  unpopularity  which  such  sympathy  would  en- 
tail with  a  Icii^tr  section  of  the  nation. 

In  April,  1376,  thciciuio,  the  Duke*s  iin|x)piilarity, 
such  ti:>  It  was  (and  it  was  in  11  >  wiv  comparable  to  the 
feeling  with  which  he  was  ref^arded  three  nv*:iths  later), 
arose  from  one  main  and  principal  cause.  He  stood  Ix^- 
fore  the  country  as  the  unsuccessful  general,  the  leader 
whose  promises  had  proved  delusive  and  whose  policy  had 
failed,  the  commander  who  had  pour  !  out  blood  and 
treasure  lavishly  in  the  war  without  achieving  any  resolt, 
who  had  impoverished  the  country  and  led  an  Eo^i^ 
army  to  mm,  tdiere  others  had  fanmgbt  back  l£ig*s 
ransoms  and  won  victories  which  stirred  the  reluctant 
admhation  of  Europe.  To  this  must  be  added  the  dialike 
of  his  countrymen  for  the  Castilian  marriage  and  tl^fear 
of  the  international  difficulties  which  it  appeared  to  in* 
volve,  and  the  natnr  d  suspicion  whicli  they  felt  for  one 
who,  not  content  wuii  his  extraordinary  position  as  the 
wealthiest  subject  of  the  English  crown,  surrounded  him- 
self with  royal  state  and  claimed  also  the  respect  due  to 
the  King  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

Such  was  the  ]>osition  of  John  of  Gaunt  when  the  session 
oi  Parliament  began  :  he  came  to  Westminster  with  the 
consciousness  of  f n  ilure ;  his  pride  as  a  soldier  touched,  bis 
ambitioo  cruelly  disappomted— a  disappointment  the 
bitterness  of  which  can  only  be  measured  when  it  is 
lemembered  that  for  five  years  he  had  given  his  whole 
stiength  to  the  Crfitflwft  yhfmf,  and  that  before  inftthtr 
opportunity  occurred  of  attempting  to  carry  it  out,  he 
had  to  work  smd  wait  for  thirteen  years. 

On  Monday,  Apni  26,   the     Good**  Tarlijiment' 

<  For  the  *-Good"  Pariiaipflot  Me  Roi  Pmrt,  ii.  pi-Tu  ;  CA#. 
o^-!oH.   Ixvii  txMii.  ;    Ixx.^bodi ;    |9t**4<   Walt.  i. 
jjo-jji.   Uuriiauiti,  Cp«<mi. 
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opened  in  the  Painted  Chamber  at  Westminster,  but, 
as  the  zeal  for  reform  wliich  animated  its  members 
failed  to  brinir  them  to  \\  estrmnster  punctually,  the 
usual  adjoumnient  was  necessary  in  order  to  allow 
late-comers  to  take  their  places.  The  next  day  their 
duties  were  explained  to  them  by  the  Chancellor,  Sir  John 
Knyvctt :  to  provide  for  the  good  government  of  the 
realm,  the  safety  of  the  King's  dominions  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war— a  sufficiently  comprehensive  pfogramme. 
On  an  grounds  a  liberal  subsidy  was  necessary,  and  the 
Commons  were  invited  to  sanction  it  without  deky.  The 
CommooSi  however,  had  no  intention  of  doing  any  such 
thing,  and  preferred  to  assert  the  sound  constitutional 
principle  that  redress  of  grievances  should  precede  supply. 
LJt  furc  tl)e  King  could  h.i\e  liis  votes  there  were  scores  to 
settle  with  his  ministers,  and,  as  a  prehide  to  the  attack 
\vlii(  h  thty  intended  to  deliver,  folKn  iiil^  the  precedent 
set  in  1373,  they  invited  a  committee  i»f  l*i  crs  to  join  their 
deliberations.  Among  thost?  on  whom  their  choice  fell, 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Norwich,  Carlisle,  and  St.  David's, 
thv  Earls  of  March,  Stafford,  Warwick  and  Sufidk,  and 
Lords  Hrnry  Percy,  Guy  Brj^,  Henry  k  Soope  and 
Richard  Stafford,  John  of  Gaunt  had  two  supporters  at 
least,  for  Adam  Houston,  Bishop  of  St.  David's^  was  an 
adhmnt,  and  Henry  Percy,  though  not  yet  a  dedaied 
partisan,  must  from  the  first  have  been  drawn  to  the  side 
of  the  Duke  by  kinship,  common  servkse  m  the  wars,  and 
ckss  feeling. 

Having  thus  stiffened  their  ranks  with  these  twelve 
lords  ??piritual  and  tLiH[H.ial,  the  Commons  next  selected 
a  "  Speaker."  Their  niuuihpjecc  was  Sir  Peter  de  la 
Mare,  one  ol  the  knights  nf  the  sliire  for  the  cmmty  of 
Hereford,  and  steward  to  the  hail  vi  March,  a  man  whose 
courageous  bearing  justilied  their  confidence,  and  whose 
sacrifices  in  the  cause  were  to  win  him  a  place  among  the 
nartyiB  of  Pariiamentaiy  freedom* 
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It  was  no  easy  task  which  their  choice  laid  upon  hmi, 
for,  tnic  to  the  maxim  that  "  the  Kincr  can  do  no  wrong,'* 
the  Sjx'akcr,  in  attacking  the  royal  ministers,  had  to  avoid 
the  scrnHnnce  of  attacking  their  mabtcr,  and  whilf  de- 
nouncing the  administration  to  show  due  respect  to  the 
sovereign  himself.  Sir  Peter  discharged  his  duty  without 
hesitation,  and  without  mindng  words. 

The  Commoos  had  Ix  en  asked  to  vote  supplies :  every 
one  most  be  aware  how  heavy  was  the  harden  of  taxation 
hitherto  borne  by  the  cotmtiy.  Yet  that  burden,  heavy 
as  it  was,  wonld  have  been  borne  cheerfully,  had  the 
country  derived  from  it  an}-  proportionate  advantage. 
The  conduct  of  military  operations  had  not  been  SQOces»- 
ful.  (Here  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  must  have  turned 
colour.)  But  the  nation  would  have  acquiesced  even  m 
failare,  liad  the  moneys  voted  been  spent  upon  the  war. 
Thnt  the  reverse  was  the  case  was  notorious.  The  King 
was  pool  because  his  Minister^  were  greedy  and  corrupt ; 
the  constant  need  for  taxation  was  the  nsult  of  minis- 
terial duihoncstN.  It  was  imperative  that  a  dote 
scrutiny  should  be  held  of  public  accounts. 

Sir  Peter  sat  down.  The  boldness  of  his  attack  had 
made  a  great  impression.  The  manifesto  was  a  suihcient 
achievement  for  one  day's  session,  and  the  Hooae  ad- 
journed. So  far  nothing  had  been  said  which  ooold  be 
construed  as  an  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The 
single  casual  reference  to  military  failure  was  the  only 
point  at  which  Parliamentary  criticisro  had  touched  him« 
and  at  the  end  of  tlie  first  day's  session  John  of  Gaunt 
stood  absolutely  free  to  choose  his  course,  lie  might 
have  i»to<.d  aloof  and  \^.itrlied  the  efforts  of  tlic  Connnons 
to  asset  t  X 'Hif  ^<  ij  I  ( )f  (  1  mt I < >1  n\  i  r  the  rxccut  ive  ;  on  the 
other  li  tnd.  Ik-  n:i.L;ht  ha\<-  thrown  Ins  nillucn*  e  uito  thic 
scale  of  it'furin,  and  given  his  sympathy  to  the  popular 
j>arty,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  understood  to  liave  dofic. 
Unhappily  ior  himself  and  for  the  peace  of  political  life. 
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the  Duke  chose  neither  the  liberal  side,  nor  flie  cautions 
and  safe  alternative  of  neutrality.  With  any  theoiy  of 
popntor  control  of  the  administration  he  had  no  vestige 

of  sympathy,  and,  over-rating  his  own  strength  and  under- 
estimating that  of  the  opposition,  he  was  not  inclined  to 
stand  aside  in  the  quarrel. 

The  Ministers  who  had  lieen,  as  yet  covertly,  attacked, 
Wf.Tc  his  father's  servaiUs.  Criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion was,  in  tlie  Duke's  eyes,  critici^^iu  af  the  Crown,  and 
the  King's  son  was  the  representative  of  the  Crown  and 
the  natural  champion  of  the  court  party. 

Yet,  when  the  session  was  resumed  on  the  following  day, 
the  Duke's  demeanour  was  remarkahly  gracious.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  hy  the  exercise  of  his  personal  influence 
be  still  hoped  to  avert  anything  like  a  definite  conflict 
between  the  popular  party  and  the  courts  and  as  yet  not 
fdHy  cooackms  of  the  extreme  bitterness  of  feeling  which 
animated  the  opposition,  or  of  the  strength  of  their  cause, 
he  relied  on  compromise. 

AcknowK-dging  the  sacrifices  which  had  been  made  by 
the  country,  the  Duke,  in  a  sympathetic  address,  invited 
the  Commons  to  declare  Wwir  grievances,  and  promised 
to       all  his  influence  to  s<.H:ure  redress. 

Kilt  the  Commons  were  in  no  mood  for  conciliation  or 
half-measures  :  they  took  the  Duke's  invitation  literally, 
and  through  the  mouth  of  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare  proceeded 
to  make  a  sweeping  condenmation  of  the  administration. 
Ihc  first  victims  to  be  impeached  were  William  Lord 
Latimer,  Chamberlain  to  the  King  and  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  Richard  Lyons,  a  wealthy  London 
merdiant. 

Latimer  was  charged  with  oppression  and  extortion  in 
Brittany,  and  with  whdesale  embeszlement  of  public 

money.  In  particular  he  was  said  to  have  sold  the  castle 
of  Saint  Saij\f^ur  to  the  enemy,  to  have  prevented  the 
rclH.*!  of  Lkxht:rel,  and  to  iuivc  appropriated  eight  thousand 
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marcs  out  of  a  fine  of  ten  tbonsand  mares  inflktod  on 
Sir  Robert  KnoUes,  which  had  passed  through  his  hands, 
and  to  have  perpetrated  a  similar  fraud  in  connexion 
with  a  fine  levied  on  the  ritv  of  Bristol. 

Conjointly  ^»»»lh  I.auiiki,  I\i<  liarci  Lyons  was  charged 
with  similar  misappropriation  of  piiblu  funds  :  they  had 
lent  to  the  Km^',  it  was  said,  twenty  thoiisaiul  ni  irr<;.  at 
a  tinif  whi  ii  nu  loan  was  needed,  and  had  repaid  them- 
selves twenty  thousand  pounds,  the  whole  transaction 
being  cloaked  under  fictitious  names,  and  they  had  made 
a  "  comer  "  in  imported  goods,  raising  the  prke  lor  their 
own  profit  to  such  an  exorbitant  scale  that  the  poor  had 
been  starved  in  consequence. 

Even  now,  when  the  Commons  had  dedaied  war,  the 
Doke  hesitated  to  join  in  the  straggle :  he  attempted  to 
gain  time,  and  after  these  sweeping  charges  had  been 
heard,  postponed  judgment  to  a  further  sitting.  In  the 
meantinK-  the  Cunimons,  for  llit-  lust  time,  frll  foul  of  one 
of  the  I)ukf»*s  personal  friends.  Lord  L,» inner  was  of 
course  wcil  kiunvu  to  Lani  aster,  who  had  occasionally 
employed  him  in  ix)sitiunsof  trust,  but  ho  was  not  one  of 
tlie  Lancastrian  |)artv.  Ttrrorizid  by  tlu'  indictnuiit  of 
tiie  S()eaker,he  had  attempted  to  enlist  the  synip^tthy  of 
one  who  was  united  to  the  Duke  by  the  strongest  ties,  John 
Lord  Neville  of  Raby,  a  constant  companion  of  the  Doke, 
who  had  enrolled  him  in  his  retinue.  Wlien,  however, 
Neville  hinted  to  the  Speaker  that  the  violence  oi  his 
attack  on  one  of  the  officers  of  the  royal  household  miglbt 
expose  him  to  unpleasant  consequences,  he  was  met  with 
the  open  threat  that  his  own  case  woukl  shortly  be  dealt 
with,  a  threat  which  the  Commons  made  good  by  peti- 
tioning for  the  removal  of  Lord  Neville  from  the  position 
of  Steward  uf  ihc  Knit's  houM  hold. 

It  K  inip<>5>siMr  to  say.  on  tlie  ( \  idtnce  which  has  sur- 
h'Av  far  Latimer  and  Lyons  wcrt-  i^uiltv  nf  the 

charges  brought  against  th*  m ;  what  is  certain  is  that 
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the  Commons  believed  them  guilty,  and  the  Duke  was 
compelled  to  allow  them  to  be  punished.  Latimer  w.i^ 
deprived  of  the  office  of  Chamberlain  and  placed  under 
arrest,  a  numbor  of  peers  going  surety  for  him.  Lyons 
was  to  be  condemned  to  forfeiture  and  imprison- 
ment. 

When  the  Commons  proceeded  to  attack  Alice  Peners» 
they  were  adoptmg  a  couiBe  which,  bold  as  it  was,  pro- 
bably ^^fflmriiwndftd  the  qwpathy  of  all  sections  of  the 
House.  The  royal  mistress  had  completely  dominated 
the  court,  and  abused  the  inflaenoe  widdi  she  exercised 
over  the  King  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  interfering 
with  the  course  of  justice,  and  enriching  herself  at  the 
expense  of  others,  after  the  manner  of  her  Idnd.  One  of 
the  victims  of  her  oppression  was  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans^ 
a  fact  whicli  is  not  without  its  mtluence  upon  the  history 
of  the  proceedings.    The  piu:>L<  ii!  i-  n  of  the  royal  favourite 
came  nearer  to  a  direct  attack  upon  the  Kiuj.;  than  any 
other  act  of  the  session  ;  it  also  placed  Lancaster  in  a 
position  of  the  utmost  difficulty.    The  inHuencc  of  the 
mistress  was  the  only  serious  rival  to  his  own  power  with 
the  King,  who  was  completely  mfatuated  with  the  woman, 
and  could  not  bear  to  be  parted  from  her.   Personally  the 
Duke  had  nothing  to  gain  from  her  presence  at  the  court, 
and  ever3rthing  to  lose,  for  her  connexion  with  the  King 
discredited  the  court  party,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  Duke^s  own  projects.  Probably,  there- 
fote,  he  was  not  sorry  when,  up<m  the  unanimous  peti- 
tioD  of  the  opposition*  Alice  Ferrers  was  condemned  to 
banishment  from  the  court   and  to  confiscation  of 
property.* 

In  ilic  middle  of  this  conflict  between  parties,  on 
Irimty  Sunday,  June  8,  died  Edward  Prmce  ul  Wales, 

t  On  Janaar^  10,  John  of  Gannt  obtained  a  grant  (>lter» 
wmrds  surreadered)  of  the  lorfofted  pfoperty  of  AUoe  Pvcen  in 
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and  EagLind  was  throusi  uito  muuiaing  for  one  whose 
cnreer  is  amon^'  the  most  brilliant  and  tlic  most  sad  of 
whuiii  lu  r  annaU  tell.  If,  as  has  been  conjeciured,  the 
Black  Prince  had  been  the-  strcngtli  of  the  opposition  m 
the  battle  with  his  father's  Ministers^  his  death  would 
assuredly  have  dealt  the  party  a  blow  Irom  which 
it  could  scarcely  have  recovered.  Smoe  1370,  however, 
the  Prince  had  been  unable  to  take  any  part  in  aff  ain»  and 
apart  from  the  tradition  that  he  openly  sympathiaed  with 
some  effort  at  reform,  there  IS  no  sufficient  evidence  tor 
the  view  which  represents  him  as  a  violent  partisan 
of  those  who  were  attacking  the  court,  or  for  drawing 
an  imaginary  line  of  cleavage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
on  the  oihti.  The  immediate  pohtical  result  of  the 
Prince's  death  was  not  to  discourage  the  popular  party, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  reduiiblcd  its  efforts,  but  to  bring 
TriiK  0  Richard  one  step  nearer  to  th'^  t?\ronc  and  to  in- 
tensify the  suspirir^ns  of  tlie  Duke's  enemies  on  the  deli- 
cate question  of  the  succcs.^ion.  On  this  subject  all  kinds 
of  rumours  were  rife,  one  of  the  most  improbable  being 
to  the  effect  that  John  of  Gaunt  chose  this  critical  moment 
for  a  proposal  to  set  aside  the  right  of  succession  through 
females,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  direct  line  the  heirs 
of  Lionel  of  Oarence,  Philippa  and  her  husband  the  Eari 
of  March.  No  position  more  invidious  than  that  of 
John  of  Gaunt  at  this  time  couhl  well  be  imagined. 
He  stood  before  England  as  Viceroy  of  a  dying  king 
whos«'  heir  apparent  was  a  helpless  minor.  It  was  in- 
fvitabk  ihdi  l<)  the  least  ambitious  of  men»  situated  as 
hij  was,  de*^ip;ns  ua  Ihc  thr<>nc  w<Mild  Ix'  imputed.  The 
Black  Prince  at  least  harbmired  no  s  :rli  thoiighl:*  with 
rcfiffl  to  the  lovaltv  of  the  brother  svho  had  been  his 
cun&tiiiit  >  umpaniuii  and  comrade-in-arms  from  l>oyh<Hid 
onwards^  for  on  the  day  l*efore  be  died  the  Prince  named 
first  amcmg  his  executors  \m  **  very  dear  and  weU-beioved 
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brother  of  Spain,"  *  and  the  best  friend  whom  the  Duke 
had  to  rely  on  in  the  troubled  days  after  his  nephew  came 
ci  age  was  tiie  Princess  Joan.  But  the  suspicion  vAddi 
the  Prince  lepudiated  the  Commons  chose  to  publish  and 
empbasife.  The  tost  act  of  the  Good  **  Parliament  was 
to  request  that  Prince  Richard  should  be  introduced  to 
Parliament  forthwith,  while  to  neutralise  the  Duke's  power 
it  was  proposed  that  a  permanent  body  of  ten  or  twelve 
peers  should  be  added  1  j  the  council,  some  of  whom  were 
.il\s.i\  s  to  Ix'  attached  to  the  King's  person.  In  com- 
plyiuf^'  with  the  former  request  and  causing  tlie  lands 
and  titles  of  tiie  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  at  once  bestowed 
on  the  infant  Prince,  John  of  Gaunt  never  forgave  the 
thou^ts  which  had  prompted  it;  the  slur  on  his 
honour  roused  him  to  fury. 

A  man  of  stronger  purpose  and  weaker  principle  might 
have  been  tempted  to  some  such  treason  as  the  Commons 
suspected,  but  Lancaster  was  true  to  the  ethical  code  of 
his  9gi  and  his  class.  John  of  Gaunt  was  of  a  different 
mettle  from  Heniy  of  Bolingbroke,  nor  was  England  in 
1376  prepared  for  that  change  of  dynasty  which  twenty 
years  of  ill  government  made  wdcome  in  1399. 

A  false  imputation  uf  disloyalty  is  the  greatest  wrong 
that  a  man  can  suffer,  and  Lancaster's  thirst  for  revenge 
hurried  lum  mto  .1  course  of  action  wlueh  violated  law  and 
justice  alike.  No  sooner  had  the  meiul  H  1-  disjx  rsed  than 
the  Duke,  assuming  an  authority  whicli  no  Kiug  of  Eng- 
land had  dared  to  exercise,  and  for  which  no  precedent 
could  be  found  since  the  &rst  b^iimings  of  constitutional 
government,  declared  the  Good  "  Parliament  to  be  no 
Parliament  at  all,  and  condemned  its  acts  as  null  and  void. 
He  dismissed  the  anmdl  idiich  the  Commons  had  tried 
tp  place  about  the  King»  natored  those  who  had  been 
hnpeachedt  and  allowed  the  King's  mistress  to  return  to 
the  court. 

»  lioyai  H  iV/i.  p.  75. 
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Not  rontcnt  with  tindoinp  the  work  of  «'n<^  nf  the 
longest  and  busiest  sessions  in  tli*  hibtory  of  Parliaraent, 
he  determined  to  punish  the  leaders  in  such  a  way  as 
should  serve  as  a  warning  to  others  for  all  time. 

Two  men  in  particular  were  singled  oat  to  bear  the 
fanmt  of  his  wrath.  It  was  by  the  month  ol  the  intrepid 
Speaker  of  the  Commons  that  the  defiance  had  been 
uttered ;  among  all  the  denunciations  of  Sir  Peter  de 
la  Mare  that  of  Alice  Ferrers  had  been  the  most  vehe- 
ment. For  once  the  royal  mistress  and  the  only  rival  of 
her  influence  with  the  King  found  themselves  agreed : 
Sir  Peter  was  sent  to  imprisonment  ni  Nottingh.ini  Castle. 

Tlic  second  vi(  tim  was  more  illustrious  and  more  ditTi- 
cult  to  reach.  Auiung  tlioso  who  had  prompted  the  un- 
peaclmicnt  of  Lord  Latimer,  William  ol  \\'\  keham  had 
shown  the  greatest  bitterness,  e\'en  proposing,  it  i<  <aid, 
to  refuse  the  prisoner  tmie  and  counsel  for  his  defence. 

But  apart  from  his  prominence  in  the  attack  upon  the 
court,  there  were  reasons  which  had  suddenly  chaoged  the 
feelings  of  John  of  Gaunt  towards  the  man  who  had 
hitherto  in  a  special  degree  shared  his  confidence.^ 

William  of  Wykeham  had  risen  from  obscurity  to  soch 
a  pofiitioo  of  influence  at  the  court,  that  Froissart  recocds 
with  astonishment  that  without  the  advice  of  this  single 
priest  nothing  of  importance  was  done  in  Engknd.'  Such 
preferment  the  Bishop  owed  to  his  own  administrative 
capacity  and  to  royal  favour.  Tliat  the  power  of  the 
great  ft  udatorie^  sluniKl  be  equalled  bv  that  oi  an  ofii'  ial 
hierarchy  was  b«id  enough  :  tliat  this  jxiwer,  created  by 

'  Tlif  n."^inr  of  the  Bishop  of  Winrhf^tT  appears  with  those  ot 
five  othcm  who  wrre  ull  irtcutis  and  hmm^hokl  ofiiceriof  the  Duke, 
mi  torctkn  oa  the  pled^in^  ol  the  Honor  o(  KichtDcnd  in  I  j66. 
(IVIftit  CcUiiHtm,  p.  124.  crii.)  Winiani  of  WykeluiiB  «Im> 
•|»ncani  at  Attonuy  for  the  Duke  in  i  ^jf.  l-oed.,  \u.  ti\.  The 
only  m>t»rf«^  H  I  anrattcr  in  the  Bi-^hop^  Kt-vt  trr  nrr  j  uTrlv 
lomuil,  VII  mandates  to  the  clergy  nt  )us  dioccsc  lo  pray  lur  tJic 
succcw  of  the  Duke't  mihtary  expedittoos. 

^  Proinirt  A',  d*  L,,  vii.  aji. 
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royal  femur,  should  be  used  to  oppose  the  King's  govern^ 
ment  and  criticise  the  King's  ministers  was  intolerable. 

So  argued  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  regarding  the  Bishop's 
part  in  the  opposition  as  a  double  ticaaou,  to  his  sovereign 
and  to  his  benefactor.  So  must  be  explained,  but  not 
excus«jd,  the  treatment  accorded  by  the  Duke  to  the  great 
minister,  wliose  services  to  liis  sovereign,  however  con- 
siderable vvi'n^  surpassed  by  those  services  to  the  cause 
of  learning  to  which  his  two  noble  foundatioos  have 
erected  an  imperishable  monument. 

The  DuJce's  vengeance  was  thorough.  He  chose  two 
weapons  to  attack  his  enemy.  The  first  was  a  charge  of 
malversation,  difficult  to  prove,  impossible  to  disprove, 
and  certain  to  cany  conviction  with  those  who  wero 
aaxioQs  to  be  convinced.  It  is  needless  to  examine  the 
charges  in  detail.^  Probably  Lord  Latimer  was  innocent 
of  several  of  the  comits  of  the  indictment  upon  which 
be  was  condemned  ;  certainly  the  accusations  launched 
agaiiibl  \\  ilii am  of  Wykchaia  were  merely  the  expression 
ui  political  hatred. 

The  Bishop  was  condemned  to  lose  his  tcmpor alitic*;, 
which  were  granted  to  Prince  Riciiard,  and  he  Imnseli 
was  forbidden  to  conic  within  twenty  miles  ot  the  court.* 

The  second  mode  of  attack  was  more  subtle  in  concep- 
tion, more  far-reaching  in  effect.  William  of  Wykeham 
did  not  stand  alone.  He  was  one  of  the  class  of  political 
bishops  with  whom  on  more  occasions  than  one  the  court 
had  come  into  conflict  in  the  past,  and  with  whom  there 
were  to  be  bitter  fends  in  the  near  future. 

John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  a  habit  of  disoovering  interest- 
tng  people,  had  met  at  Bruges  a  year  before  a  certain 
priest  John  W'ycliffe,  who  had  formed  decided  views 

i  Uuc  may  tic^Tvc  notice  in  this  conuexiun.  Among  those 
whom  the  Buhc^  was  chaiged  with  oppressing  were  Sir  TlMiiiaft 
Fogg  and  Sir  John  Seyntlowe,  both  reUtiMrt  of  th«  Duke.  Fo§i, 
Ml  164-70. 

*  FomT,  VXl.  14a.  a.  ija. 
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about  priests  wlio  neglected  the  cure  of  souls  for  the  care 
of  r.istles,  do\  otui^  to  tlie  secular  service  of  the  stat€ 
li\  es  (  on^ecrattnl  to  the  service  of  reUgioa. 

Jolin  W  yclilte,  born  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire  (until 
1372  a  Lancastrian  Honor),  and  connected  with  a  family 
one  member  of  which  at  least  was  known  to  the  Duke/ 
bad  made  an  impression  on  the  man  who  had  discern* 
ment  enough  to  see  much  merit  in  Geofirey  Chaucer  and 
none  in  Walter  of  Peterborough,  There  were  other  views 
besides  those  in  question,  which  Wydiffe  bdd  and  pub- 
lished, but  in  order  to  secure  co-operatkn  on  the  lines  of  a 
particular  policy  it  is  not  necessary  to  syropathiie  with 
a  man's  whole  scheme  of  thought 

Two  months  after  the  close  of  the  Good  **  Parhament  a 
courier  %^a>  ndmi:,  fioni  Westminster  to  Oxford,  with  a 
summon^  to  W  lute  to  aj^pear  in  London  l^efore  tlu  King's 
council. and  lor  tlie  next  >si\  months.  b\'  the  mandate  and 
under  llie  prutt «  tion  ot  the  Dukeot  Lanedster.the  reformer 
was  busied  m  exj^o-^mg,  with  the  all  power  of  hi.«»  morai 
eamcstncss  and  unnvalled  dialectic,  the  abuses  nnd  evils 
of  a  comipt  church.  Such  was  the  answer  ot  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  to  clerical  zealots  for  administrative  reform, 
and  so  ended  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  cpisodea 
in  the  potitical  histoiy  of  England 

It  is  unfortunate  that  by  far  the  most  graphic  account 
of  the  events  of  those  three  months  comes  from  a  aooice 
wKirh  b  rendered  wholly  untrustworthy  by  the  violence 
of  Its  bias.  The  story  of  the  Monk  of  St.  Albans,  how- 
ever dr.iniatic  and  full  in  detail,  forms  a  most  unsub- 
staiiiial  ba-is  fur  s<>l>cr  histor)'. 

The  tone  of  his  \viifini»  mav  be  i^an^ed  from  its  mtro- 
du<  tiim.    X<a]iirig  slu'it  ot  a  Jiiiiaele  \\<*nld  bc  a  tittiiig 

cousec ration  01  the  i  Uorts  oi  the  rcioroiuig  party.  Iberc- 

i  Wftnmnt  to  the  Chid  Fomter  of  KasfstboffiMch  to 

one  buck  to  Sir  Rubert  de  Wycltlle»  lUf .  1. 1. 197. 
'  ittmi  BoU,  p.  JOG. 
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ion  a  miracle  is  forthooming.  One  of  the  knights  of  the 
sfaice,  our  author's  inlonnant,  on  the  eve  of  the  impeach- 
ment, goes  to  bed,  his  thoughts  full  of  the  evils  of  the 
times.  Naturally  he  dreams.  With  his  fellow  membeis 

he  is  sitting  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster  (though 
by  a  slip  of  the  pen  the  Monk  of  St.  Aibaiis  says  St.  Paul's). 
He  sees  on  the  floor  seven  golden  coins,  picks  them  up, 
and  being  an  honest  man,  ^ck"^  about  tryinjs:  to  find  the 
owner.  Strangely  ciiougii,  no  one  claims  tlie  money,  and 
when  the  fmder,  in  his  quest,  reaches  the  Choir,  he  dis- 
covers a  number  of  monks  conspicuous  by  their  black 
robes  (worn  also  by  our  Benedictine  author)  and  their 
pious  and  godly  bearing.  To  hisquestion  if  any  one  of  them 
has  kst  the  coins  their  leader  replies :  "  My  son,  those 
seven  coins  have  not  been  lost ;  they  are  the  seven  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bestowed  upon  you  and  the  other 
futbinl  Commons  who  ara  to  reform  the  abuses  of  Gov- 
ernment.** Such  is  the  proem :  the  rest  Is  In  keeping. 

The  Chronicon  Angliae  for  this  period  indeed  reads  like 
the  "  Annals  "  on  the  reign  of  Nero.  Like  Tacitus,  the 
Monk  loves  bright  lights  and  dark  shadows,  and  abhors 
semitones.  The  reformers  are  men  ol  saintly  life  and  in- 
spired wi^om  ;  the  court  party  are  villains,  traitors, 
adulterers  and  murderers.  With  an  eye  for  contrast  and 
a  hovt  oi  antithesis,  the  author  cannot  refrain  from  seeing 
some  occult  meaning  even  in  the  names  of  the  hero  and 
the  villain  of  the  pieice.  Peter,  the  name  of  the  Speaker 
oi  the  Commons,  suggestive  of  apostolic  boldness  and 
eloqucnoe,  is  worthily  borne  by  one  whose  cause  is  built 
upon  a  rock  of  popular  good  will  I  But  as  for  John 
Piantagenet,  Qmrniim  wmf <<wt  iUol  His  words  and 
deeds  belie  the  name  borne  by  the  evangdist.  Is  he  not 
altogether  devoid  of  grace  human  or  divine  ? 

When,  however,  the  Monk  of  St  .\1  bans  comes  to  describe 
Lord  Latmior.  his  own  words  fail  him.  Conjuring  up  the 
picture  of  another  patrician  equally  abandoucti,  et^uaUy 
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peniidoiis  to  his  ocnintry,  the  monk  bonows  the  language 
of  Sallust  and  dresses  up  Latimer  in  the  rags  of  Catiliiie> 

Unfortunately  no  Lancastrian  account  of  the  year  1376 
has  sur\i\c(l.  Knighton's  history'  breaks  off  abniptly 
ten  ycais  bciore,  and  tlierc  is  no  chioniclc,  however  (raej- 
mentarv',  to  halarjce  ilic  judice  of  St.  Albans  wan  the 
l  ias  i\i  the  SavoN'.  W'alsingham's  narrtitive,  toned  dnwn 
to  respectability  when  the  son  of  John  of  Ciaunt  liad  be- 
come King  of  England,  surprises  the  reader  not  so  much 
by  its  omissions  and  alterations  as  by  the  large  amount 
of  abuse  which  has  been  suffered  to  stand,  and  it  is  not 
unneceesaiy  to  place  upon  record  a  protest  against  the 
too  literal  interpretation  of  a  chronicle  inspired  by  the 
double  acrimony  of  the  churchman  and  the  poJitical 
partisan.'  Though  the  staunch  courage  of  Sir  Peter  de  la 
Mare  and  the  calm  dignity  of  William  of  Wykeham  must 
win  the  admiration  and  daim  the  sympathy  of  all  impar* 
tial  minds,  it  nmst  also  be  admitted  that  the  popular 
pa.rly  adopted  an  extreme  and  somewhat  vindictive 
attitude,  and  that  it  was  tiieir  >u^|>icion  which  diovc 
John  of  daunt  from  unwise  obstruction  to  violent  and 
un  ill  ^tillable  revenge. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  him  the  boldness  of 
the  attack  was  a  surprise,  an  unwelcome  re\'elation  of  a 
power  the  extent  of  which  be  had  never  realtfed,  and 
the  destiny  of  which  he  never  even  dimly  discerned. 

The  Duke's  conception  of  political  life  was  okl>fash)ocied. 
not  to  say  obsolete.  The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and 
the  predominance  of  the  nobUsu,  especially  of  the  royal 
nobUsu,  were  among  the  presuppositions  of  his  political 
creed,  while,  in  his  view,  the  sphere  of  the  faithful  Com- 
mon«  wa«  merely  to  n^fister  the  decision*  of  the  Crown 
and  to  vote  supphes  fi>r  the  King's  uei:e:>5»itics, 

*  Scr  Sir  t-..  Maunde  Th  i  .  %an'»  valual>W)  iairodactioQ  to  the 
CknmHtm  Amgiuttf  pp.  Ixxi.  Uui. 
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HHlMrto  he  had  taken  little  Interest  in  the  proceedings 

of  Parliament,  but  taught  by  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  he 
begins  to  give  his  attention  to  queslion>  of  I'aiUa- 
mcntary  representation.  If  pubHc  opinion  could  not  be 
ignored,  at  least  its  expic^-^ions  could  to  sonic  extent 
be  controlled  in  the  Commons,  nor  was  the  task  one  of 
extreme  difhculty.  Hencefortli  a  Lancastrian  party  is 
a  permanent  factor  in  the  composition  of  the  Lower 
House,*'  as  well  as  in  ttiat  oi  the  Lords  or  the  King's 
council ;  for  year  after  year  the  counties  where  the 
Duke*s  interests  predominate/  send  his  friends,  re- 
tainers or  administrative  officers,  to  Parliament  as 
knights  of  the  shire.  A  year  later  John  of  Gaunt 
win  be  found  receiving  legal  powers  to  nominate  the 
members  for  the  County  of  Lancaster,  but  the  power 
which  in  that  county  possessed  a  legal  sanction  was 
exercised  de  facto  in  a  score  of  other  constituencies.  The 
representation  of  Yorkshire  was  a  matter  of  the  Duke's 
discretion  as  entnely  as  that  of  the  County  of  Lancaster, 
la  isuccessive  Parlianiciils  lijc  electors  for  the  county  of 
Derby  chose  Sir  Avery  Sulny,  one  of  the  Duke's  master 
forotcrs,  Sn  I'isnion  Ai)|)lel)y,  Sir  Thomas  Marchington, 
Sir  Philip  Okonore,  Sir  Thomas  Wennesley,  Oliver  de 
Bartoo»  or  John  de  la  Polc»  all  knights  or  esquires  of  his 
retinue,  while  Lincoln  in  like  manner  sent  now  a  retainer 
of  the  Duke,  now  his  feoder  for  the  county,  and  now  his 
chief  steward. 

Time  after  time  Sussex  returned  Sir  John  Sentder  and 
Sir  Edward  Dalymigg,  one  a  retainer,  the  other  a  friend 
of  the  Duke,  while  in  Kent  Sir  Thomas  Fogg  found  as  safe 
a  seat  as  J  ohn  Mautravers  in  Dorset,  or  Sir  Thomas  Fychet 

and  Sir  Tliomas  Hungerford  in  Wiltshire  and  Gloucester. 
These  are  certain  and  (ib\  lous  instances  of  an  influence 
which  must  have  been  exercised  also  in  many  directions 

'  Sc-r  map  iOttttimtifliK  tb0  tenrilorial  ialerMt  of  the  Duke  of 

L-a  not  tiff. 
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less  eas^  to  follow,  and  it »  not  sorprisiiig  that  the  Doke 
was  able  to  command  the  support  of  a  req)cctable  minori^ 
at  least  in  the  Commons,  whenever  he  might  desire  to 
issue  some  manifesto  or  urge  a  cherished  scheme  upon 

the  country.* 

Nut  the  least  dilTicult  of  tlic  tasks  devolving  upon  this 
Lancastrian  party  was  to  defend  the  honour  and  good 
name  of  tlu  ir  leader  among  their  colleagues.  F<.)r  his 
high-hdJidc'd  treatment  of  the  popular  leaders,  coupled 
w\\h  existing  c.iuses  of  unpopularity  and  reinforced  by 
the  hostility  of  tlie  Church  which  had  akeady  been 
challenged,  created  for  a  time  a  fev  er  of  hatied  for  the 
Duke,  for  which  it  would  be  difllcult  to  find  a  parallel  in 
English  htstoiy.  Henceforth  eveiy  word  and  act  of  J  ohn 
of  Gannt  becomes  the  object  of  rooted  so^idoo  on  the 
part  of  enemies  constantly  on  the  alert  to  catch  some 
ramoor  likely  to  damage  his  name,  or  to  discover  some 
fact  capable  of  t>eing  twisted  into  evidence  of  ciimtnal 
ambition,  and  where  the  slight  foundation  of  fact  wfaidi 
gives  stability  to  calumny  is  wanting,  imagination 
sharjiencd  by  *'  ixlium  tliculo^icuni  "  or  ^>olUKal  pas- 
sion readih'  supplks  the  dcfieicncV- 

Dark  stories  of  treason  aiid  crime  erowd  the  p.i^es  of 
the  "  Scandalous  Chronicle  **  ;  John  uf  Gaunt  branded 
as  an  abandoned  libertiru\  nn  nns^niptilntis  intngutrr,  a 
traitor  false  to  his  country  and  to  those  of  his  own  house, 
a  murderer  whose  hands  are  red  with  innocent  blood. 

The  Duke's  personal  raoraUty»il  no  better,  was  certainly 
no  worse  than  that  oi  the  court ;  the  standard  of  English 

'  These  arc  the  most  db\'ious  instances  which  stnke  one  on 
comparing  the  "  Ketuni  of  every  Member  oI  PkfiiAflMat"  wiibiiie 

KeKLstcr. 

It  is  impoeeiUe  to  My  exactly  where  the  Duke's  political  in- 
etience  ended,  ftnd  1  rMoeniie  a  niunber  oi  aamce  In  the  Ibts  of 

ShcriUs  (P  R.  O.  Lists  and  Imlrxe^.  No  IX  ^  which  are  f.imihar 
a«  tho^c  ol  mcmben  ot  the  LaacMimn  llooeeiiotd  and  CivU 
S>ervK«. 
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society  in  the  fourteenth  centuy  was  not  exacting  in  such 
mattors,  and  putting  it  at  the  wont,  the  Duke  confonned 
to  the  standard.  One  amom  in  early  youth,  and  in  later 
lile  a  Umium  which  lasted  nearly  thirty  years,  and  was 
eventually  covered  hy  an  honourable  marriage^  do  not 
constitute  a  very  heavy  indictment  against  a  man  whose 
position  exposed  him  to  the  temptations  of  one  of  the 
most  luxurious  courts  of  Europe.  But  the  Monk  of  St. 
Albans  launches  reckless  charges  of  gros.^  Ik  cnli*.)iisncss, 
pretending  that  John  of  Gaunt  insulted  the  nuniniy  of 
the  Ouchess  Blanche  and  outraged  the  feeUngs  ut  the 
Thichess  Constance  in  the  most  callous  and  shamelul 
nuLnner,^  while,  in  the  pages  of  his  inveterate  enemy, 
the  Duke,  who  though  a  hardened  is  an  inconsistent 
uDain,  sins  and  weeps,  errs  and  repents  with  a  tiresome 
and  suspicious  regularity  * 

Again,  the  proudest  of  Plantagenet  princes,  a  ''vial 
lull  of  £dward*s  sacred  blood,"  trained  to  arms  by  the 
Black  Prince  and  Sir  John  Chandos,  inured  to  hardship 
and  danger  from  tender  years,  the  man  whose  livery  some 
of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  the  day  were  not  ashamed  to 
wear,  and  whose  knighthood  was  more  to  him  than  his 
royal  blood — this  man  placed  by  Froissart  among  ihe 
•*  preux  "  with  iJake  Henry,  the  Black  Prince  and 
Edward  lil,  is,  according  to  the  "Scandalous  Chron- 
icle/* a  coward.  It  is  his  habit  to  say  "Go!"  not 
**  Follow  !  "  and  to  hang  back  out  oi  the  reach  oi  danger 
while  his  men  rush  to  the  assault.' 

This  is  merely  the  venom  of  the  cloister,  and  could  mis> 
lead  no  one,  but  chatiges  of  political  crime  are  more  in- 
tldious* 

1  CAr.  An^.7$. 

*  E.g.  Chr.  AngL  328  ;  Wals.  ii.  43,  i^,  etc 

*  Chr  An^t.  205.  describing  the  siege  ol  St.  Malo,  1378  The 
l^armllei  passage  m  Wahingham  (i.  374)  k  aoftened  down  to  in- 
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To  the  author  of  the  Cytmietm  A  ngliM  it  was  aadomatk 

that  directly  or  indirectly  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  at 
the  rof)t  of  any  base  intrigue  that  came  to  light.  For 
instance:  in  i37oaGlouc^tershire  knii?ht,Sir  John  Minster- 
worth,  after  betraying  a  puMliun  ol  trust  in  the  army  of 
Sir  Robert  Knolles,  turned  traitor  and  sold  himself  to  the 
French.  Seven  years  later,  wliile  engaged  in  a  plot  of 
that  irreconcilable  Celt,  Owen  of  Wales,  he  was  captured 
in  Navam  red-handed,  carrying  despatches  from  France 
to  Spain  relative  to  the  invasion  of  England.  When 
brought  home  he  was  vety  properly  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered,  hot  before  his  execution  he  was  allowed  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  King.  This  letter,  which  probably 
contained  an  appeal  for  meny  and  the  osoal  kind  of 
piomise  of  information,  was  opened  by  Henry  Percy  as 
Bail  Marshal,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  it.  But  the 
Monk  of  St.  Albans  must  of  course  drag  the  Duke  in,  and 
leave  it  on  record  that  the  d)iu^  appeal  of  Sir  John 
Minsterworth  was  suppressed  by  Lancaster  and  Peicv 
l>eeaust*  ii  Let  rayed  the  secret  of  some  miamy  with  which 
botli  Were  staine*.!.' 

Once  more:  m  1380  a  charge  of  treasonable  coire-- 
pondence  with  the  enemy  was  brought  agauist  Sir  Kail 
Ferrers,  a  man  who  h2id  for  many  years  serx'ed  the 
country  in  re^nsible  positions.  The  supposed  treason 
rested  on  the  evidence  of  letters  purporting  to  be  under 
his  containing  state  secrets  and  addressed  to  Bureau 
de  la  Riviere,  Chamberlain  of  the  King  of  France,  QiawMi, 
and  Bertrand  du  Guesdin.  These  letters  were  sent  by 
John  l^ilipot  to  the  Duke,  then  on  the  Scotch  border, 
and  the  Duke  caused  Ferrers  to  be  arrested  and  sent  for 

•  Ckf.  Angi.  65  ;  135"^  i  J<>0.  VVak.  i.  jio-l  ;  3^  Fruis- 
•art,  K,  d§L,  vu  48 1  ;  vtii  t6,  50-5 1 ,  430  ;  ix.  50^.  Mintlcr> 
worth  Md  laodi  of  Lanculer  cm  the  Wdth  boitlar^  sad  tho 
Hcguicr  curtains  a  warrant  to  the  leoder  to  sctie  them  oa  lha 
groiUKi  of      teoaat't  treuoo.   Hsg.  i.  L  91  aod  li  i.  15. 
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trial  to  the  Parliament  then  sitting  at  Northampton. 
Tlie  Monk  o(  St.  Albans  is  quite  satisfied  of  Ferrers'  guilt, 
and  relates  how  Lancaster  himseli,  unpin  ated  as  principal 
in  the  coll^piracy,  was  secretly  encouraging  his  ageiit ; 
but  in  point  oi  fact  the  incriminating  letters,  when  ex- 
amined by  a  judicial  committee  m  Parliament,  were 
pro\  ed  to  be  forgeries,  and  Sir  Ralf  Ferrers  was  acquitted, 
the  Earls  of  Warwick,  Stafford,  Sahsbury,  and  North- 
MHibcrland,  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthya,  and  the  Prior  of  St. 
John  going  surety  for  lam} 

This  niiminig  comment  of  malice  is  kq>t  op  for  the 
next  docen  years,  liat  it  is  in  relation  to  the  critical 
years  1376-^  that  the  diarges  are  most  definite  and  most 
malevolent. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  famous  changeling  story 
came  into  vogue,  according  to  whidi  John  of  Gaunt  was 

no  true  son  oi  Lciv^ard  III,  but  really  tlic  child  of  some 
Flemish  woman,  juggled  into  the  place  of  the  infant  whom 
Queen  Philippa  had  born  and  overlain  at  birth.  To 
sb«^lter  herseit  trom  the  Kind's  anger  **  pood  **  Queen 
Piuhpj  i  had  prarfised  this  liaud,  only  confiding  the 
shamctul  secret,  under  seal  oi  the  confessional,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  enjoining  him  to  reveal  it  if 
ever  the  chan^ding  should  come  near  to  the  royal  sac- 
cession.' 

It  is  not  likely  that  Jckm  of  Gannt  cared  to  challenge 
any  vkm  which  inight  be  hdd  as  to  his  personal  morality , 
his  ooorsge,  or  his  legitimate  birth,  but  on  one  score  he 
diowed  hinuidl  keenly  sensitive,  and  there  was  one  charge 
which  he  took  the  pains  to  rebnt.  It  took  various  forms* 
from  the  crude  version  of  St.  Albans  that  Lancaster  was 

i  Ckr  Atfgi.  210,  278-9,  281  ;  Waif.  i.  447-8;  Roi.  Pmi. 
iii90--9j.    Frotssart,  AT.  (itf  L.  xii.  37S. 

'  For  tha  cbangeling  story  m&  CIm.  Am^,  107. 398.  The  Barao 
Kmryn  ds  Lettenbove.  accepts  it  I  After  all.  N'iUtU  ii  pas 
mm  mm§m  4mu  Is  mmiaom  tiymk  ?  Froiiiart,  joii  34  (noU). 
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plotting  to  inurdcr  his  nephew,*  to  the  more  elaborate 
fiction  of  a  deep-laid  international  con>piracy.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  version  current  abroad  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  di£&culties  in  which  Lancaster  found  hinri«^>lf 
in  the  unhappy  days  foUowing  the  Good  Parliament. 

The  great  march  of  1373  had  proved  a  signal  failure. 
What  more  obvious  than  to  ascribe  failure  to  conmptioii  ? 
Between  1372  and  1376  envoys  were  passing  between 
the  Count  of  Flanders  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  an  inde- 
fatigable intriguer,  whose  latest  scheme  was  to  organize 
a  confederacy  of  Flanders,  Foix  and  Brittany  under  his 
own  leadership,  and  of  course  for  his  own  ends,  against 
Charles  V.  From  the  Navarrese  court  the  Count's 
envoys  brought  back  to  Flanders  a  truly  sensational 
ruinoiu.  There  was  a  secret  treaty,  they  had  heard, 
between  Charles  V  on  the  one  part  and  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  on  the  other.  Edward  ill  was  d5dng  :  Prince 
Edward's  days  were  nunibci  cd.  The  early  matrimonial 
adventures  of  Princess  Joan  offered  scope  not  only  for 
scandal,  but  for  legal  difficulties.  A  btill  from  Avignon 
would  declare  Prince  Richard  illegitimate.  (In  point  of 
fact  the  Pope  had  threatened  to  issue  such  a  bull  when 
the  life  of  Jean  de  Cros  was  in  danger  after  his  capture 
at  Limoges,  but  Lancaster's  intervention  had  prevented 
things  reaching  extremities.)  John  of  Gaunt,  with  the 
support  of  Charles  V,  would  then  supplant  his  nephew, 
and,  assured  of  the  throne  of  England,  would  proceed  to 
seize  the  throne  of  Spain,  while,  as  the  price  of  abandoning 
the  Trench  war,  he  was  dSbUied  of  the  benevolent  neu- 
trality oi  Charles  V.' 

If  sensational  reports  such  as  this  found  a  place  in  the 

*  Consideravit  enim  senectutcm  regis  cujus  mors  erat  in  januis, 
et  juventutem  principis,  quem,  ut  dicebatur,  impotiooare  cogi- 
tab^t,  si  aliter  ad  regDum  perveuire  non  posset.   Chr.  Angl.  92. 

*Arckiv9$of  LUh,  quot^  by  Kervyn  deltettenhovQi  Froiasart, 
viii.4$o(iiota}« 
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dqriomatk  despatches  of  a  foreign  court/  it  is  not  sur- 
primig  that  the  nimoms  which  have  been  noticed  were 
cnrxait  in  Eng^and>  and  we  read  without  extravagant 
smprise  that  in  1363  the  Duke  poisoned  Mande  of 
Lancaster,  his  sister-in-law,  to  re-unite  the  inheritance  of 
Duke  Henry,  and  that  in  1376  he  was  plotting  to  poison 
Richard  his  nephew  to  secure  the  succession  to  the 
lijronc  of  Kdwaid  III 

1 1  '  "  lid  perhaps  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  repeat  and 
examine  the  unsupported  charges  launched  by  the 
**  Scandalous  Chronicle,"  but  tluit  at  the  time  they  had  a 
real  political  signihcance  in  increasing  tenfold  the  diih- 
culties  of  Lancaster's  position,  and  that  since  they  have 
tended  to  give  a  real  if  unconscious  bias  to  history.  ^ 
Severally  unconvincing,  they  have  had  a  cumulative  effect 
upon  the  judgment  afforded  by  posterity  to  the  man  who 
was  their  victim,  Iot,  though  first  cast  out  at  random  with 
the  saving  clause  "  ut  didtur,**  "  ut  fertur,"  ^  ut  qui- 
dam  asMTunt,**  they  have  been  repeated  not  as  rumours 
but  as  facts,  and  at  first  holding  by  a  most  precarious 
tenure,  they  have  in  course  of  time  and  by  dint  of  repeti- 
tion irquircd  prescriptive  rights,  and  have  become  history 
by  courtesy. 

If  John  ol  (iaunt,  by  setting  hiiiL-^cli  for  a  while  above 
the  law.  helped  to  crcvite  this  prejudice  and  played  into 
tltr  hand^  ot  the  prosecution,  it  is  only  fair  that  hi<?  word*? 
and  acts  should  be  taken  also  as  evidence  for  the  defence. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1376,  sLx  months  after  the  deatli 
oi  the  Black  Prince,  six  months  before  the  death  of 
Hdward  III,  there  was  a  great  gathering  at  Westminster 
Palace.  There  the  King,  or  rather  John  of  Gaunt 
acting  in  his  name,  had  summoned  the  great  feudatories 
and  aJl  the  men  of  note  at  the  court,  and  there  he  pre* 

*  F«»r  other  echoes  of  thr^c  <^uspidons  in  foreign  chronicles  le© 
Ckr.  t  o/  257-^  ;  lUoft  tl  Chram^uu  4§  Fkmdr$*t  ii*  144. 

•  Ku.  116. 
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aeoted  to  them  Ridiard  of  Bordeaux  as  the  heir  to  the 

throne  and  kingdom,  while  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  first  of 

all  as  the  greatest  of  the  Lords  Temporal,  knelt  down  be- 
fore the  throne  where  his  brother's  child  sat  at  the  KiD^*s 
side,  and  swore  to  accept  him  as  sovereign.' 

How  John  of  Gaunt  kept  his  oath  and  how  he  rej)licd 
to  those  w  ho  held  hixu  guilty  oi  inteiKkd  treason,  he  was 
soon  to  show. 

>  Fjroimrt,  X.  d§  L.  viil.  384-5* 
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THE  LAST  PARLIAMENT  OF  KDWARD'ITT  -TRI.\L 
OF  WYCLIFFE-QUARREL  WITH  THE  CITY 

THK  last  Parliament  oi  Edward  III  met  at  Westmin- 
ster on  January  37, 1377/  Rank  and  file  had  been 
carefully  recruited,  and  the  whole  army  was  officered  by 
the  Duke's  partisans.  Just  before  the  session  began  he 
had  given  the  great  seal  to  Adam  Houghton,  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  an  old  hiend  in  whose  foundations  both 
he  himself  and  the  Duchess  Blanche  had  shared.  The 
Speaker  of  the  Commons  was  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford,  a 
man  who  owed  his  kiu^lithood  and  hi-^  whole  fortunes  to 
the  Duke,  and  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  master's 
interests.*  The  arts  ot  a  rarcftillv  parked  rarlianu'iit, 
witii  CiiaiK cllnr  and  Speaker  m  tlie  Lan<  astrian  interest, 
limy  Liirly  Ix?  re-^'arded  a^  the  arts  of  the  Duke,  and  a 
scrutiny  of  what  was  said  and  done  m  it  will  reveal  the 
Duke's  thoughts  and  intentions.  The  result  is  dear.  On 
the  one  hand,  Lancaster  meant  to  answer  the  challenge 

*  Parliament   was  tammoned  by  writ  dated   DoC.   t.  $0 

Edward  III  j  ^r  the  quinzainc  oi  St.  Hilary  following,  and  sat 
from  J. in  to  M.irch  2.  Dtitjdalc  Summons  to  Pari.  201  ;  Rot. 
Ptui.  u.  J61-75;  An^l.  io6-<j;  J95  1 1 1-4.  Iligd.  viiL  387; 
Mariflmth  aai.  WsIl  i  523-4, 

*  Sir  TbotDiis  Hungerford  was  not  the  Duke's  Steward,  as  is 
anally  stated  He  wa.-^  «;acc<^sively  Chief  Steward  K..rth  nnd 
South  o|  TraU,  an  admiiiistrAtive  ottoe  i&  tlie  Laxicastxiaa 
sef  Vice. 

TiM  Slevrardthip  of  LaacaitMr't  hontebold,  mi  honocary  portion 
ol  MS  d%Bit7,  was  at  thk  time  held  by  Sir  William  Croyaer. 
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of  the  "Good'*  Parliament  in  the  mo§t  immittakaMe 
manner ;  on  the  other,  he  intended*  wfaik  his  father  yet 

lived,  to  give  the  lie  once  and  for  aU  to  the  calumnies 
whicli  had  Ix'en  circulated  about  his  designs  on  the  suc- 
cession, ihe  acts  and  words  of  the  Parliament  form  a 
manifesto  oi  loyalty  to  the  court  and  loyalty  lo  the 
legitimate  heir. 

In  tlie  tirst  place,  tl:*  Hake  had  insisted  on  the  young 
Prince  Richard  being  uitroduced  into  Parhanr  nt  as  the 
King's  Lieutenant*  and  made  a  point  of  treatmg  the 
child  with  pronounced  deference  *  In  the  second,  he 
had  carefoliy  coached  hts  friend  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's* 
and  addressed  Fsriiament  through  his  month. 

The  ChanceHnr  opened  proceedings  in  the  Painted 
Qiamber  at  Westminster  with  aqseech*  or  a  sermoot 
in  which  the  words  of  the  spiritnal  lather  and  the  coortier 
are  somewfaat  grotesquely  hlended,  beginning  with  an 
affectation  of  humility  which  is  more  conventional  than 
cu:i\ iiitiiig.  >CL:iig  il.ui  he  had  the  whole  huiuily  entered 
on  the  Rolls  ot  Parliament. 

Compared  witli  the  wisdctm  of  Lords  and  Common^, 
his  own  words  can  bo  but  iix)lishDess.  Yet  he  knows 
they  will  willingly  hear  lum — '*  Libcnter  fuffertts  in- 
sipientes  cum  silis  ipsi  sapicntes  "—the  more  so  as 
he  has  good  news  to  tell.  The  King  has  been  afiBicted 
with  a  grievous  sicknc^  ;  that  is  not  surprising,  for  whom 
God  loveth  He  chasteneth.  But  now  happily  he  is  on  his 
way  to  recovciy. 

This  was  scarcely  the  fact,  but  it  served  to  introduce  the 
real  subjt^ct  of  the  Btsliop's  discoune.  For  the  mention  of 
the  King's  name  is  the  signal  for  a  eulogy  not  only  of 
Edi^ard  himself,  but  of  the  whole  ro\*al  family.  Thcoii- 
sl.iught  of  1376  had  been  «iitack  on  the  Kni^  and  the 
court.  Tliis  is  Lancaster's  reply.      CoQsid«:r,  my  lords," 

»  C4r.  An^L  iii. 
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says  the  Bishop^  speaking  for  John  of  Gaunt,  "if any 
C^istian  King  or  any  other  Prince  in  the  world  had  ever  so 
noble  and  gracioos  a  lady  to  wife,  or  such  sons  as  our  Lord 
the  King.*'  The  reference  to  Queen  Philippa  was  singu* 
lariy  ill-judged  when  the  a^aire  Perrers  was  fresh  in  every 
0fi€*s  memory  ;  and  it  was  going  a  little  far  in  view  of 
1373  S'^y.  tlie  Bishop  proceeded  to  do,  that  the 
Kiiig  s  sons  had  not  only  made  the  name  oi  England 
dreaded  abroad,  but  had  enriched  the  country  and  realm. 
But  the  Hisliop  knew  hi^  points  ;  he  was  working  up  to 
tlie  chmax.  The  country  should  be  grateful  ior  King 
lid  ward  and  lor  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  But  not  only  was 
the  King  blessed  in  seeing  his  m>ns  about  him,  but  in  his 
son's  son.  Turning  to  the  royal  throne  where  the  child 
Richard  sat,  the  Chancellor  pronounced  a  eulogy  upon 
the  heir  who  was  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  the  glorious 
Edward.  Then  for  the  practical  application  of  the  text.. 
Jttst  as  the  wise  men  from  the  East  had  brought  gifts  of 
gold  and  franldnceose  and  myrrh  to  the  Child  at  Bethle- 
hem, 90  the  faithful  subjects  of  the  King  should  bring 
their  gifts  to  the  cherished  lieir  o{  Kngland,  in  liberal 
subsidies  for  the  defence  oi  the  reuiiu  and  in  theii  true 
service  and  obedience. 

The  political  object  ser\  cd,  tlie  manifesto  of  the  Duke's 
loyally  published,  the  Chancellor  concluded  in  a  brief 
sentence  uith  the  caiLses  of  the  summons  of  Pailiament 
— provision  for  the  exigencies  of  national  defence. 
Under  colour  of  the  truce  the  French  had  been  pre- 
paring  lor  war,  and  when  war  broke  out  again  the 
enemy  would  not  be  single-handed.  The  Scots  would 
be  with  them ;  and  finally  (the  reference  is  significant), 
Spain — that  is,  Castile  under  the  nsurping  dynasty — 
would  help  to  fight  then-  battles. 

The  Chancdlor  sat  down,  and  Sir  Robert  Aston,  the 
King's  Chamberlain,  rose  to  defmc  in  a  few  words  the 
|x>licy  of  the  Government  to  the  Papal  See — to  find  a 
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compfomise  between  Papal  daima  and  the  Kii^e 

regality. 

As  the  business  of  Parliament  began ,  €\'erything  seemed 

to  bo  working  well.  The  obedun:  Commons  voted  a 
poll-tax  of  fourpenre,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  protests 
of  the  smrxll  minority  who.  in  spite  of  Lancastrian  elec- 
tioneering, had  ret  >'ned  their  seats  from  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, and  were  demanding  a  fair  trial  for  bir  Peter 
de  la  Mare. 

On  the  committee  of  peers  chosen  (it  is  not  clear  by 
whom)  to  deliberate  with  the  Commons  the  Duke's  in- 
terests weie  soffidently  safeguarded.  Arundel  and  War- 
wick, il  not  poitijans,  were  at  least  friendly  at  this  time ; 
Lofds  Percy  and  Fitxwalter  were  firm  adherents,  and 
Lord  Rooa  was  among  the  Duke^s  retainers. 

But  the  opposition  smothered  in  Pariiament  found  a 
voice  outside:  the  Bishops  gallantly  ccmtinued  the 
quarrel.'  When  Convocation  met  (February  2)  William 
of  Wykeham  was  not  in  his  place.  Obc du  iit  to  the  sen- 
tence of  €Xile  from  tlie  court,  he  had  ignon  d  tlie  mandate 
to  attend,  issTied  by  Courtenay  as  Dean  ot  thi  Provincr. 
I.,in(  a'>ter  had  several  firm  fru  iuN  on  the  rpi^.  op.il  Ix  n*  h. 
but  whether  it  was  from  professional  ft t  ling  or  trom  want 
of  ner\  •  n  .  \  did  not  disturb  the  unanimity  with  wiiich  the 
clergy  de<:Lired  their  intention  of  refusing  to  proceed  to 
business  until  their  brother  of  Winchester  was  present. 

Yielding  to  pressure,  the  Primate  appealed  to  the  King, 
and  William  of  Wykeham  appeared  and  took  his  place* 

Courtenay  had  scored  his  first  successes.  He  was  not 
content.  If  the  great  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  for  the 
time  beyond  the  reach  of  spuitual  or  temporal  weapons, 
if  he  coukl  not  be  attacked  in  person,  he  could  be  attacked 
in  the  person  of  his  friends.  Having?  championed  the 
Duki-*s  victim,  tlic  Bii»liop  of  Loiiduii  uudcrtouk  to  uiuke 

*  Ckr  AMfl.  114. 
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a  victim  of  th.  Duke's  champion  ;  he  would  bring  John 
Wycliffe  to  book. 

Wycliffc  was  cited  '  to  appear  before  the  Bishops  at  St. 
Paul's  on  February  19,  Parhament  yet  sitting. 

Fen:  six  months  the  London  pulpits  had  been  ringing 
with  denunciations  of  clerical  wealth,  luxury  and 
workUiness,  which  were  none  the  less  galling  because 
they  were  well  deserved,  and  with  anathemas  of  episcopal 
shortcomings,  the  application  of  which  was  obvious. 
For  these  crimes,  the  attack  on  the  wealth  and  worldly 
ambitions  of  the  prelacy,  and  for  these  alone,  Wydtffe 
was  arraigned. 

The  step  was  a  bold  one.  It  wouKl  never  have  been 
taken  on  the  iniUative  of  the  pDinate,  for  buJbury, 
a  mail  of  peace  and  far  troui  uiifin  udly  to  Lancaster, 
was  not  unenhghtened,  and  for  some  of  the  abuses 
denounced  by  Wycliffe  had  scant  sympathy.  But 
Courtenay  was  a  man  of  different  metal.  In  his  eyes 
the  Primate  was  a  weakling  who  was  seli-deceived*  He 
was  one  of  those  crying  peace  where  there  was  no  peace : 
and  there  could  be  no  peace  while  W'ychffe  was  allowed 
to  preach  with  impunity  doctrines  subversive  of  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  and  social  order.  But  the  dangerous 
fanatic  did  not  stand  alone.  In  the  G>nrt  he  had  the 
meet  powerful  support.  As  well  as  Lancaster,  the 
Princess  Joan  was  an  adherent ;  and  more  than  half 
London  openly  sympathized.  Therefore  when  Courtenay 
roohed  on  the  j)roseriiiion  he  was  playing  a  dangerous 
garntr.  He  was  pushinj^'  the  quarrd  with  the  Court  pjaity 
to  extrenu^,  and  running  the  risk  of  aiienating  the  sym- 
palliy  of  Ins  owi\  diocese.  But  the  game  was  worth 
playing,  for  \\  ychfft-  was  not  only  an  enemy  oi  the  Church, 
but  a  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

John  of  Gaunt  took  up  the  challenge.  His  first  step 

'  For  WycUfle's  trial,  sec  CAr.  AngL  11 5-3 1 ;  397.  Murimuth, 
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was  to  retain  four  friars,  one  from  each  of  thf»  great  men- 
dicant orders,  to  defend  the  pnsoner.*  Because,  later, 
Wydifie  and  the  friars  were  bitter  enemies,  this  has  been 
questioned.  But  there  can  be  httle  doubt  of  it.  In  the 
first  plac*'  it  n  st>  on  the  strongest  possible  evidence,  that 
of  the  Monk  oi  St.  Albans,"  who  bated  Lancaster  and 
Wydiffe  about  eqnaUy.  In  the  second  place,  theie  is 
nothing  antecedently  improbable  in  the  frian  delendiiig 
Wydiffe  in  1377.  The  friars  loved  Lancaster  and  hated 
the  Bishops.  Wydiffe  was  attacking  political  bishops 
and  the  principle  against  which,  in  theory  at  least,  the 
whole  nKiulicant  organization  prutc>ttd—<  lerical  wealth. 
Horv  thtn  ua^a  tliance  of  gratifying  their  patron  and  their 
aJiiHiOsitics — and  a  tine  chance  lor  ere  It  siastical  |k»K  ini<"5  I 
The  trial  \v\is  to  take  place  on  iht-  >fiernoon  of  Timrsday, 
Fehrnar\*  K).  Lonj:  hi  l<>i  c  it  f)egan  >t.  Panl*?  crowded 
to  o\  ertiowmg  ;  all  who  could  had  found  places,  but  there 
wasamobof  expectant  sight«rer>  outside,  for  half  London 
was  btiming  with  excitement  about  the  trial,  the  greatest 
CMUU  cUibre  of  the  day.  At  length  the  cortege  arrived : 
Coortenay  and  his  brother  bishops,  and  the  prisoner, 
supported  by  Lancaster,  Percy,  and  other  notables,  and 
foUowcd  by  the  four  mendicants  who  held  briefe  fcr  the 
defence. 

The  first  difiiailty  was  to  get  W  yclifle  through  the 
crowd  into  the  Ladv  Chapel,  and  Percy,  Harl  Marshal, 
cleared  the  way  \Mlh  jx^rhaps  unnecessarv  \iolcnce. 
This  was  the  1x  Linninc;  oi  a  -'  rite.  IN'r(  v'>  ronph  methods 
and  njdrcd  tin-  n-<-  <•(  t)ie  M.Lr-lialV  aiitlu^ntv  at  all  witliu! 
the  precim  t^  of  St.  l'aul'*»  ruu-<  (l  tlir  Hi -hop  (^f  Londoti, 
who  ordered  hini  (o  stop,  and  told  him  that  fiad  this  been 
foreseen  he  would  never  have  allowed  him  to  enter  the 
Cathedral.  Lancaster  joined  in  the  quarrel,  and  told  the 

»  Chf.Angi.  MS. 

•  [Wycbfle]  ordialbat  adbMt&t  Meodicantiam  eonim  pauper 
tateffl  approMM»»  pwiwUoneui  esloUaiis.  CAr.  ^flff.  ttd 
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Bishop  that  Percy  would  continue  to  act  as  Marshal 
whether  the  Bishop  likid  it  or  not ! 

By  the  time  the  Lad\-  Chapel  was  reached  every  one 
w\L-  fnirlv^  heated.  But  the  trial  was  even  vet  not  begun. 
The  pn-uncT  had  taken  his  place  ;  his  friends  were  en- 
couraging him.  The  scene  was  memorable  ;  one  which 
has  most  strangely  repeated  itself  in  the  drama  of 
history.  A  century  and  a  half  later,  in  the  ancient  hall 
of  audience  at  Worms,  Martin  Luther  stands  at  the  bar 
before  a  Diet  of  the  Empire ;  as  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
and  George  of  Frondsbeig  encourage  the  monk  who  sti|gle> 
handed  has  defied  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  so  now 
Lancaster  and  Percy  support  the  secular  priest  who  has 
dared  to  expose  the  sins  of  the  clergy. 

At  Worms  George  of  Frondsberg  said  to  Luthei^: 

Little  monk,  thou  hast  a  fight  before  thee  which  wc, 
whose  trade  is  war,  never  faced  the  like  of."  ' 

So  now  :  hard  soldiers  like  Lancaster  and  Percy  iiui>t 
have  admired  the  coui  it^e  of  the  poor  sciiolar  wlio  had 
dared  to  dcly  the  whole  othcial  hierarchy  of  the  Ciiurch. 

\Miatcvcr  their  own  views  might  be»  Lancaster  and 
Percy  were  going  to  see  fair  play. 

Percy  began  the  next  episode  by  ordering  Wydifie  to 
be  seated.  The  indictment  was  k>ng,  and  the  prisoner 
would  need  rest.  The  Bishop  of  London  refused  to 
allow  it ;  Wydiflb  as  an  acccoed  priest  in  the  presence 
of  his  oidinaiy  must  stand. 

As  Percy  and  the  Bishop  raged  at  each  other  the  crowd 
in  St  P^*s  grew  more  Mid  more  excited.  There  was  a 
curious  mixture  of  parties  in  London,  for  while  the  citizens 
were  loyal  to  their  Bishop,  Percy  was  as  yet  a  popular 
hero,  ami  Wyrliffe  had  half  of  London  for  him.  The 
mob  in  St.  Paul's  hogan  to  take  sides  and  in.ikr  aii  uproar. 
When  Lancaster  jomed  in  the  quarrel  it  was  worse.  The 

*  Fnodt.   The  Couneii  og  TmU,  p.  $$, 
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Duke  abused  the  Bishop,  and  the  Bishop  replied  in  kind ; 
as  his  admirers  claim  the  victory  for  him,  it  may  perhaps 
be  conceded  that  the  episcopal  language  was  on  the  whole 

more  powerful.*  The  Duke's  temper  was  up;  he  swore 
that  he  would  huiTibk-  tho  pritle  of  tlie  Bishop  uf  LoTi(K»n 
and  the  bi^h(»j)s  in  luigland.  *'  You  tmst  in  vuur 
family,"  said  Lancaster  (tliti  Bishop  was  a  son  ol  the 
Earl  of  Devon),  "but  thev  shall  not  lulp  you  ;  tla  \  will 
have  enough  to  do  to  look  to  thLiii-elves,"  to  which 
Courtenay  replied  with  unction  that  he  trusted  in  C»od. 

When  a  muttered  threat  of  the  Duke  to  drag  the  Bishop 
by  the  hair  from  St.  Paul's  was  overheard,  the  uproar  in 
the  Cithedral  became  a  riot.  Sympathy  for  NVycliffc 
might  divide  the  mob,  but  in  a  quarrel  between  the  Bishop 
and  the  Duke  they  weie  united.  It  had  loog  been  dear 
that  there  would  be  no  trial.  The  meeting  now  broke  up 
in  confusion ;  for  the  time  Wydifie  was  free.  The  devil 
had  known  how  to  save  his  own  I* 

For  a  moment  Wychffe  was  forgotten.  The  insult  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  excited  the  citi/ens  to  fury.  It  w.is 
taken  as  an  uk,ult  to  the  city  itself,  and.  a^  it  hapj)<'nrd, 
it  ( ontirrnrd  their  worst  fears.  The  Duke  wai»  piutluig 
auain^t  « ivic  liberty  and  pri\ilege.  The  "trial*'  took 
place  m  the  afternoon.  That  very  monnn^\  >o  tlie 
citizen >  heard,  a  ()etition  had  bt*en  presented  m  Parlia- 
ment by  Thomas  of  Woodstock  and  Henry  Percy  to 
replace  the  Mayor  by  a  captain,  of  course  a  royal  officcrt 
and  to  extend  the  Marshal's  jurisdiction  to  the  city. 

The  next  day  (February  ao)  the  citizens  held  a  mteU 
ing : '  their  privileges  were  at  stake ;  their  corporate 
existence  was  threatened.  In  the  middle  of  the  debatet 
enter  Lords  Fitswalter   and  Guy   Bryan.  Fits- 

*  Brvbnit  Dos  qood  noo  pottiit  pfmevmkre  Utigio.  Cilr.  ^i^. 
la. 

*  Chr.  A  n^'t   I  !o 
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waiter  was  himself  a  civic  officer  :  he  was  a  Standard- 
bearer  to  the  City;  both  hid  property  in  the  city,  and 
were  entitl' d  l)y  citizciihlnp  to  be  present.  But  they 
came  at  the  n>k  of  their  lives,  for  anti-feudal  feehng  ran 
high.  Fitzwalter  had  news  to  tel!  :  he  canK-  to  add 
fuel  to  the  tlanies.  In  violation  of  civic  liberty  the  Mar- 
shal was  detaining  a  prisoner  in  his  house.  A  fatal 
precedent.  Let  the  City  beware  1  It  is  not  clear  what 
fune  Fitxwalter  and  Brian  were  playing,  for  both  were 
supposed  to  be  friends  of  the  Duke.  Perhaps  they  wanted 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  it  is  just  possiUe  that 
Fitswaiter  had  some  old  score  to  wipe  out  with  Percy. 
The  history  of  the  period  is  a  perfect  tangle  of  persmial 
quarrels,  and  such  an  explanation  is  always  antecedently 
probable.  Whatever  his  motive,  his  story  had  a  magical 
effect.  The  meeting  broke  up  in  a  moment  :  the  citizens 
tlew  to  arms  .lud  made  a  rush  for  tlie  Marsha Uca. 
I^Tcy's  d'>f>r^  were  Ix^aten  in  ;  tiie  prisoner  was  found  ni 
the  btuckn  a-iid  rescued,  nnd  his  stocks  were  burnt  in  the 
>treet.  The  mob  searclied  the  house  from  cellar  to  attic; 
pikes  were  thrust  through  every  curtam,  and  every  cujv 
board  was  examined.  Happily  for  himself  the  Marshal 
could  not  be  found.  As  it  happened,  that  day  Lancaster 
and  Percy  were  dining  in  London  with  Sir  John  dTpres, 
a  rich  London  merchant,  who  had  risen  to  knighthood 
and  to  90  higha  position  of  trast  in  the  royal  hoosdiold 
that  King  Edward  raade  him  one  of  his  execotors.  The 
mob  did  not  know  their  movements,  and  failing  to  find 
Piercy  at  the  Marshalsea,  made  for  the  Savoy.  It  was 
this  false  scent  which  »ived  the  life  of  the  Duke  and  the 
Marshal,  for  while  the  mob  was  howling  outside  the  gates 
ot  thr  Savoy  a  knight  of  Lancaster's  retinue  rode  to 
Ypres  Inn  to  give  the  alarm.  Breathle>s  with  haste  the 
kmgiJ  ii>ld  his  news  :  the  Mariih»iij»t:a  was  gutted,  the 
Savoy  besieged,  Loudon  in  arms  and  at  the  lieels  of  the 
Duke.   Dmner  bad  only  just  begun ;  in  fact,  according 
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to  the  Monk  of  St.  Albans,  who  lui>  a  most  graphic 
and  detailed  account  of  tln'  whole  episode  duly  ernl>el- 
lislied  Willi  omanHhi.^  of  his  own  setting,  tlie  hors 
ifauvres  had  just  been  served.  But  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  Liuicaster  and  Perey  rose  and 
made  for  the  river.  The  Duke  took  his  barge  up  the 
river  as  fast  as  oars  could  carry  it,  and  did  not  idop 
till  he  reached  Kennington,  where  Princess  Joan  and 
the  little  Prince  Richard  were  staying. 

They  were  wdl  <mt  of  danger,  lor  the  blood  of  the 
Londoners  was  up.  Stray  retainers  of  the  Duke  loand 
it  prudent  to  hide  their  badges ;  one,  braver  or  less  prudent 
than  the  rest,  who  refused  to  hide  the  prood  embiem  of 
the  Lancastrian  retinue,  Sir  John  Sn^ton,  a  Scottish 
knight,  was  badlv  maule  d  by  the  mob,  who  dia^jgcd  him 
from  his  horse  and  tore  the  bad^^c  of  Lancaster  from 
his  ntxk.  A  priest  who  a-ked  what  the  ri(.i  wdS 
about,  being  told  that  Loi  don  NN-as  going  to  nuike  the 
Duke  rcKi"^'  Sir  IVter  de  la  Marc,  in  a  ra^ti  moment 
said  that  Sir  Peter  was  a  traitor,  who  ouglit  to  ha\x 
been  hanged  long  ago.  The  mob  beat  him  to  death. 
At  length  the  Bishop  of  London,  roused  by  the  riot,  cane 
oot  to  quiet  his  disorderly  diocese.  It  was  February  so, 
the  middle  of  Lent,  and  the  Bishop  entreated  the  dtisens 
not  to  disturb  the  sanctity  of  the  lenten  season.  The 
promise  of  satisfaction  succeeded  in  restoring  some 
dqgfce  of  calm— a  result  which  9ptaki  wcH  for  his  in- 
lluaice,  and  the  rioters  promised  to  return  to  their  homes. 
One  moi.  picturesque  episode  before  the  day  closed. 
OutsuK  a  shop  in  Cheuj>sidc  thtic  was  hung  up  .m  c-2»^.ut- 
ilicoa  U.uinR  the  I)ukc*s  arms — the  lamihar  bJajron 
Ca'^tile  and  Lt  un  <piartering  England  and  FftUice.  Here 
was  a  c  hance  of  insult  me  Monseigneur  d*EspajgiK'. 
The  mob  hung  the  shieki  up  reversed,  as  was  done  with 
the  arms  of  a  traitor ! 

It  was  no  easy  task  which  the  flight  of  Lancaster  and 
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Percy  to  Ktnnmgton  had  laid  upon  the  Princess  Joan, 
but  the  widow  of  the  Black  Prince  and  the  mother  of 
Prince  Richard  was  popular  in  the  city,aad  she  used  her 
influence  to  the  full  to  make  peace. 

Three  of  her  knights,  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Sir  Simon 
Bulky  and  Sir  Lewis  Clifford  were  despatched  to  the  dty. 
Vere  belonged  to  the  family  that  gave  to  Richard  when 
King  his  greatest  iavouiite :  Barley  was  to  lose  his  life 
tfanKigb  his  devotion  to  his  young  master,  and  Clifford 
was  notorious  for  his  Lollard  opinions.  The  choice  of 
emissaries  was  politic  ;  but  they  found  the  task  of  con- 
ciliation difficult.  The  citizens  returned  an  answer  at 
once  respectful  and  fu-m.  "The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  Sir  Peter  de  1 1  Mare  must  have  a  fair  trial "  :  and 
they  would  "  have  the  traitor  wherever  he  were  found  '* : 
a  rather  obscure  threat,  to  which  Lancaster  iound  a  ready 
explanation.* 

A  deputation  followed  to  explain  and  excuse  the  riot. 
For  a  long  time  they  were  denied  the  King's  presence, 
but  at  length  the  Duke  consented  to  receive  them,  adding 
that  the  Kug  was  too  ill  to  be  disturbed.  But  John 
Pbillpot,  ^xikesman  for  the  dty,  stuck  to  his  point. 
His  message  was  for  the  King  akne,  and  he  was  not 
empowered  to  convey  it  through  an  mtermediary. 
Brought  before  King  Edward,  Philipot  dedaxed  the 
grievance  of  the  City : — the  rumour  that  the  Mayor  was 
to  be  replaced  by  a  captain,  and  the  threats  levelled  at 
the  city  privileges.  As  for  the  riot  ol  Uie  picvious  dav, 
and  the  insults  heaped  on  the  Duke,  that  was  the  wuik 
of  a  few  disorderly  persons  for  whom  the  city  was  in  no 
way  resjx)nsih]*".  people  who  had  nothing  to  lose  and  were 
bent  on  makmg  mischief.  He  protested,  however,  that 
neitber  the  Duke  nor  his  men  had  sofiered  any  matfrial 

*  Hcire  the  Monk  ol  St.  Aibaos  i&  sarcastic  :  "  Hoc  "  ait  [Dux] 
"de  me  dicunt":  Aiifi#ii  nvn  est  credibiie  eot  it  to  hoc  dtxiat 
ijCk9*Aw0*  117). 
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damage.  Perhaps  Sir  John  Svvyiitun  would  h.ive.  taken  a 
ditterent  view  I  With  that  gracious  dcmeauoiir  which 
always  won  the  confidence  of  his  subjects,  King  Edw«ird 
dismissed  the  deputation  with  the  assurance  that  he  had 
never  mtcnded  to  cancel  the  hberties  of  the  city»  but  on 
the  cfintraryt  waa  prepared  to  extend  tbeiii. 

As  the  emissaries  left  the  presence  they  met  the  Duke, 
and  promised  him  that  those  guilty  of  the  iosiilts  to  his 
name  should  be  punished  when  iomtd.  Of  coarse  no  one 
was  found.  So  far  from  any  disoooxagement  to  soch  in- 
sults being  given,  matters  went  from  bad  to  wme.  Lam* 
peons,  composed  in  terms  cakubted  to  rouse  popular 
passion,  were  posted  about  in  the  principal  streets,  and 
the  Duke,  still  more  infuriated,  demanded  that  their 
auil.urs  should  be  excommunit  attd. 

By  this  time  the  civic  dignitaries  iiad  become  inanely 
alarmed ;  thinking  things  had  gone  far  enondi.  and 
intent  on  sliowing  their  innocence,  they  stood  by  while 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor  formally  excommunicated  thofie  who 
had  defamed  the  Duke's  good  name. 

WyclifTe*s  trial  and  the  next  day's  riot  had  efiectuaUy 
stopped  the  business  of  Parliament.  When  peace  and 
order  were  sufficiently  restored,  the  session  was cootmued. 
but  the  Duke  and  the  Marshal  took  the  precaatioo  of 
tiding  to  Westminster  with  a  stroqg  armed  retinue,  and 
gave  the  city  a  wide  berth.^ 

The  opposition  of  the  clergy  had  ofdy  served  to  ex- 
asperate the  Duke.  Inside  Parliament  he  could  at  least 
do  what  he  would ;  the  majority  he  commanded  would 
secure  that.  He  U:>€d  it  to  undo  tiie  last  remaining  arts 
of  the  previous  p;irUament.  Among  the  vutim>  oi  the 
refnnning  party  ^-ome  were  illustnous  and  otht  rs  were 
o}r>cuie.  Tlie  Duke  insist<*d  on  restormg  one  and 
ail  to  their  former  estate.   The  restoratioa  oi  petty 
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offenders  could  certainly  not  benefit  him ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  could  only  damage  his  icputition.  Only 
one  of  the  impeached,  as  has  been  seen,  was  a  liiend 
oi  ihf^  Duke.  But  in  spite  of  this,  Lancaster  insisted  on 
a  complete  reversal  of  the  act^  of  1376;  notlmig  less 
would  satisfy  his  vengeance,  and  without  this  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  opposition  would  be  mcomplete. 

The  answer  to  the  city  was  equally  decisive.  Sir  Peter 
de  la  Mare  remained  in  prison.  On  February  23  a  sdected 
body  oi  lords  and  conunoms  went  to  Sheen  to  hear  the 
answers  given  by  the  King  to  the  petitions  which  bad  been 
presented,  and  to  listen  to  the  general  pardon  which  the 
King  had  granted  to  mark  the  jubilee  of  his  reign.  The 
interest  of  the  charter  of  pardon  lay  in  thelast  paragraph, 
in  which  "Sir  William  of  Wykeham"  was  excepted  by 
name. 

The  exchequer  provided  with  funds  and  the  work  of 
**  restoration  *'  C(  .nipleted,  Parhamtiu  dissolved.  Lan- 
caster had  achieved  hi'^  objects,  but  at  a  great  cost. 
He  was  involved  in  a  bitter  quarrel  with  the  City  and 
the  Church. 

Since  the  riot  the  citizens  had  hved  in  a  state  of  painful 
expectancy*  It  must  have  been  something  of  a  relief 
when  a  ro\-al  mandate  arrived,  summoning  the  Mayor, 
Sheriffs  and  Aldermen  to  the  King's  presence  at  Sheen.' 
At  least  they  would  soon  know  the  worst.  King  Edward 
had  only  a  lew  weeks  to  live,  and  when  they  arrived  they 
Iband  him  propped  ap  in  his  chair,  and  scarcely  able  to 
ipcak.  Inhisname%Robert  Aston,  the  royal  chamber- 
lain^ addressed  them. 

They  must  know  the  cause  of  their  summons.  Insults 
had  been  heaped  upon  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  Duke 
was  the  King*s  son,  he  was  the  King's  repre- 

sentative.  Therefore  an  msult  to  the  Dukit  was  an  insult 

^  Ckf^Angl.  ijt-4. 
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to  the  King  himself.  The  dtiinui  would  be  wdl  advned 

to  submit  themselves  without  more  ado  to  the  Duke's 

grace. 

Thh  proptBaJ  did  not  commend  its*  H  to  the  ()ffi«  Kilsoi 
the  city.  In  reply  they  could  onlv  protest  their  entire 
innocence  of  the  events  of  the  20th  ;  for  the  disorders, 
whirh  thev  lanunted,  they  were  in  no  w.t\-  rt->pun?ible. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  ready  to  do  anytkiug  in  their 
power  to  compei  restitution. 

No  one,  of  coone,  supposed  that  the  Mayor  had  thrown 
stones  at  the  Savoy,  or  that  the  Sherifis  had  with  their 
own  hands  posted  up  lampoons  aboat  the  streets  of  the 
city.  The  fact  remained  that  these  disorders  had  been 
committed  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  they  had 
done  nothing  to  stop  them*  and  to  protest  inability  to 
maintain  order  was  unfortunate  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  continuance  of  ciMc  jurisdu  tion  \va>  one  of  the 
points  about  vvhu  li  thev  had  shown  such  concern. 

To  prove  their  sincentv,  liovvevcr,  the  citizin>  deter- 
mined to  make  some  demonstration  ;  though  the  form 
whi<  !i  this  took  was  iKcuharlv  ill-advisc^d.  If.  as  i>  stated, 
the  suggestion  came  from  the  King's  advisers,  it  seems 
ahnost  as  though  some  mischief-maker  had  deliberately 
chosen  a  measure  calculated  to  embitter  the  quaireL 

A  candle  was  procured,  beariqg  Lancaster's  arms» 
and  the  city  magnates  forming  thenisel%*es  into  procession, 
which  the  common  people,  in  spite  of  the  cncr^s  proda* 
mation,  refused  to  foUow,  solemnly  bore  tlietr  pence* 
offering  to  St.  Paul*s«  where  they  deposited  it  before  the 
altar  ol  the  Virgin. 

A  ceremony  jxTformed  in  memory  oi  the  dead  inevitably 
suggested  the  wish  that  thr  Diikr  nu^tit  shortly  bt  in  a 
position  to  re  [mi''  that  h-  n-  ui,  .Uid  to  subtle  miud» 
conveyed  a  hui{  oi  hi>  j"tht!>  .iI  annihihition  ! 

TliC    Cit\    \\a>   di^appomtcd.     ihe    piucc5»»iun  had 

proved  a  Uilure,  ami  th«  p(  n  .nee  Wiis  performed  by  tlie 
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dvic  dignitaries  alone.  Tfae  Duke  was  not  conciliated ; 
he  chose  to  regard  the  whole  eff<»t  as  a  deliherate  insult* 

No  one  had  been  brought  to  book  for  the  disorders  of 
the  not  ;  there  was  no  intention  of  so  doing.  The  pai  Ucb 
to  tlk-  quaral  remained  ex^isjx?rated. 

Nothing  would  satisfy  the  Duke,  said  tlie  citizens, 
short  of  making  liim  King  ! 

AU  this  is  potty  enougli,  but  the  cjuarrel  with  the 
Church  ka(l>  us  to  larger  issues. 

In  the  fight  with  the  Bishops  Lancaster  and  WycUfle 
had  stood  side  by  side.  What  was  the  true  relation  be- 
tween them,  and  what  was  the  Duke*s  real  attitude  to 
the  Chuxch  ? 
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LANCASTER  AND  THE  CHURCH 

IN  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  conditiop 
of  the  Church  was  such  as  to  inspire  tiiooghtful  men 

with  feelings  almost  amounting  to  despair.  From  head 
to  foot  the  bodv  of  the  Church  seemed  smitten  \Mth 
disease,  and  ihciewere  no  signs  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous* 
life  in  any  member.  Papacv,  scriUar  dergy,  and  "re- 
ligious**— all  were  alike  disc  redited. 

When  in  1305  the  head  of  Catholic  Chri>tendum  r»*- 
moved  his  court  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  deserting  the 
Eternal  City  for  a  town  on  the  borders  of  France,  that 
**  sinful  city  of  Avignon,"  as  the  English  Commons  calkd 
it,  something  more  than  mere  dignity  was  Ic^t,  something 
more  than  the  prestige  of  immemorial  tradition.  Inn<^ 
cent  III  had  aspired  to  uni\'efsal  dictatorship,  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  affairs  of  Christian  Europe ;  with 
Urban  V  and  Gregory  XI  the  interests  of  the  Papacy 
during  the  war  are  no  longer  Catholic ;  they  are 
parochial.  Tlie  universal  arbiter  has  become  the 
poUtit  al  partisan.  In  IJ77  the  Papacy  was  already 
hta.ndjng  <»n  tlu^  verge  of  the  <il>\s.>.  ioi  no  sooner 
is  the  **  l^.i)j\'l(>n!*h  rapti\it\  "  f»\cT  than  the  dreat 
Si  hi^in  lx-gtii>,  To  the  p<'lili<  al  quarrrK  ot  lajrape, 
which  llif  v  are  jK)werless  to  prevent  or  to  compo&e.  the 
rujies  add  .in  ecclesiastical  quarrel.  The  seamless  robe 
is  rent,  and  Qiristian  Europe  is  divided  info  two  hostile 
camps.  The  infidel  is  pressing  on  their  Irootiers,  bnt 
Christian  princes  waste  their  strength  oo  internecine 
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Struggles :  while  French  and  Englisli,  CastUian  and 
Portui.  .struggle  one  with  the  other,  and  Urbanist 
and  Cicmentbt  spill  Christian  blood,  tlie  Crescent 
triumphs  over  the  Cross,  and  Bajazet  crushes  a  crusading 
anny  under  the  walls  of  Nicopolis. 

But  while  the  Papacy  abated  nothing  of  its  preten- 
sioos,  in  the  unhealthy  moral  atmosphere  of  the  day  it 
had  caqght  the  infection  of  that  covetise  "  which,  as 
Cbanoer  m  a  flerious  moment  tells  ns,  was  the  predomi- 
nant vice  of  the  age  ;^  the  spirit  of  Lady  Meed  of  the 
Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman  corrupting  all  classes  of 
society.  Hiis  indeed  was  nothing  new.  Had  not  Dante  * 
at  the  banning  of  the  century  written  of  the  Popes — 

...  La  voitra  avarizia  il  mondo  attrista^ 
Calcando  i  buoni  p  ':r»l!«n'ando  i  pravi, 
III  vol  ptistor  &'  accoi:>c  li  \axi^cli&ta, 
Qnaiido  oolei^  dia  tiede  topra  Vwcqvm, 
Pnttanogsiar  coi  mgi  a  Im  in  viita. 


Fatto  v'avete  Die  d'  oro  6  d'  argento: 
B  Che  altro  «  da  voi  all'  idolatn, 

Sc  non  ch*  egU  uno,  c  voi  n'  oratr  cento? 
AM,  Constantin,  di  quanto  mal  iu  matre, 
Non  la  tiia  convenion,  ma  queUa  dote 
Cha  da  t«  praaa  il  primo  fkco  patta  t 

Fifty  yean  later  Boccacdo,  in  the  frivolous  setting  of 
the  Decameron,*  has  the  stoiy ,  profoimdly  significant  in 
spite  of  its  cynicism,  of  Abraham  the  Jew,  who,  pressed 
1^  a  proselytising  Christian  friend,  goes  to  Rome,  sees 

the  spectacle  of  the  Papal  Court,  uid  in  spite  of  this 

revelation,  demands  baptism,  convinced  that  a  Church 

■  Allaa,  allaa  I  now  may  mn  tvapa  and  crya  I 

For  in  our  dayes  nis  but  covctysc 
^^nd  #ir%i^Ki(f».T^ pifiH  !rf^otin  and  6Dv^'<». 
Poysoua^  man.sUuhtrc,  and  mordre  in  sondr>'  wysc. 
(Chaucer,  Ths  Fomur  Age,  61-4). 

*  ImfrnmOf  sfaL  104-1  <9* 

*  i>$ammom,  Gloniata  Prima ;  NovaOa  U. 
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which  coold  survive  in  wjpttt  of  such  depravity  most  be 
built  upon  the  rock,  9ad  can  indeed  claim  a  divine 
sanction. 

The  (acts  of  the  chronicler  are  stranger  than  the 
fictions  of  the  novdist.  Adam  of  Usk,  a  prosaic  laipyer» 
who  had  no  love  for  Lollards  or  doctrinal  relonn«  edioes 

the  same  cry  :  **  Romae  omnia  venalia." 

Adam,  who,  like  Abraham  the  Jew,  himself  wrnt  to 
Rome,  sa\*s  :  ''There  everything  was  bought  and  sold, 
so  that  benefices  were  given  not  for  desert,  but  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Wlicnce,  every  man  who  had  wealth 
and  was  greedy  for  empty  glory,  kept  his  money  in  the 
merchants'  bank  to  further  his  advancement.  And 
thereiofe»  as»  when  under  the  old  testament  the  priest* 
hood  were  cormpted  with  venality,  the  three  miracles 
ceased,  namely  the  anqnenchable  fu-e  of  the  priesthood, 
sweet  smell  of  sacrifice  which  offendeth  not,  and  the 
smoke  iriiich  ever  riseth  np,  so  I  lear  will  it  come  to 
pass  under  the  new  testament.  And  methinks  the 
danger  standeth  daily  knocking  at  the  very  doors  of  the 
Church***— words  which  most  strangely  anticipate  the 
warning  of  the  later  reformation — 

Tbtt  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 

S lauds  ready  to  tnute  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

II  things  were  had  at  the  metropolis  of  €hristendooi» 
they  were  little  better  in  the  outl>  mg  provinces  ol  the 
Church. 

In  England  two  abuses  in  particular  called  aloud  for 
remedy  pluiahiy  and  non- residence.  Williajn  ut  Wykc- 
haiu.  wiio  in  I^b2,  even  In  lore  he  wa^  ordained  priest, 
held  a  deanerv  nf  St.  I*. mi's  and  of  Hereford  as  wtll  .is 
twelve  otlier  j^rel^nds,  was  only  an  example,  li  an  ex- 
treme example,  oi  the  prevailing  system  which  V\  ^xhfte 
denounced.  He  was  only  one  ofeMkr  out  oi  many»  and 
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his  practice  was  the  rule  not  the  excqytion.  To  the 

prejacUce  alike  of  principle,  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  of  learning,  the  Church  was  invaded  by  an  army  of 
men,  who,  so  far  from  dL  \  oting  their  lives  to  their  pro- 
fession— it  would  be  absurd  to  say  their  "  calling  " — 
had  no  uittrntKjn  of  j^iving  any  portion  of  their  time  to 
the  duties  of  the  priesthood.  Orders  formed  tlic  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  a  civil  career ;  the  reward  of  clerical 
labour,  whether  in  departments  oi  government,  the 
household  of  the  King,  or  that  of  some  great  feudatory, 
was,  aocordiiig  to  the  dlgmty  of  the  service,  a  bishopric, 
piebeod,  canooiy,  or  living-^more  often  a  numbo:  of 
benefices  held  concnnently.  The  result  was  inevitable : 
on  the  one  band,  a  body  of  ecdesiastics,  differing  in 
rank  but  agreeing  in  thdr  interests,  those  of  a  seoilar 
ambition,  from  the  Bishop  who  presided  over  the  Gian- 
cery  or  Treasury,  down  to  the  absentee  clerk  who  held 
a  single  benefice ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  laity  alienated 
from  tlie  -r^  ular  clergv.  rijiisibting  of  the  rich  who  l<K.k(;d 
to  Mtht-r^— tiu'  nil 'Ilk  rir  the  mendicant--  t«>  b.iti:?!}'  their 
spiritual  needs,  and  ot  tiie  poor  whose  spiritual  condition 
was  too  often  one  of  entire  neglect.  Tiit;  duties  of  the 
parish  priest  were  left  to  a  substitute :  a  curate,'* 
ignorant,  poor,  often  the  ^ther  of  a  family  yv^ch  canon 
law  refused  to  recognize,  struggling  for  existence  in  com- 
petition with  the  friar,  mho  deprived  him  of  the  profits 
of  the  confessioQal,  and  the  cfaantiy  priest,  if  poasibie 
more  ignorant  than  himsdf,  wiio  absorbed  the  offerings 
wnng  from  the  rich  by  family  sentiment  and  superstition.^ 

Sodi  is  the  pictiire  of  the  secular  clergy  of  England, 
painted  by  contemporary  hands.  If  some  portions  of 
the  canvas  are  overcolourcd,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  general  impression  is  fauhial  to  fact. 

Against  the  regular  clergy,  the   rehgious, '  tiie  cliarges 

>  See  the  valuable  introdvotioo  ts  voL  ii.  of  thft  Mommmtm 
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are  different.  The  chief  sins  of  the  monks  are  those  of 
omissioii.  Such  services  as  the  monastic  system  had 
been  aUe  to  render  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  civilisation 

belong  to  the  dark  ages  of  ignorance  and  insecurity  long 
since  past.  In  this  age  the  monks  stood  condemned 
because,  in  spite  of  their  enormous  wealth  and  ample 
cp{>"rt unity,  thev  wt  ie  doing  Httlf*  or  nothing  for  So- 
ciety. l)uubtk:55  in  some  places  the  standard  cA  conduct 
was  nnt  what  might  have  been  expected  of  monastic  pro- 
fession, but  on  the  whole  the  complaints  made  against 
the  monks  by  the  m^  of  their  day  are  not  so  much  those 
ol  ill-living  as  of  idleness  and  luxury.  With  their  wealth 
and  power  their  pretensions  had  grown  and  their  sense 
of  responsibility  had  diminishad.  The  wealthiest  daas 
of  the  oommnnity  was  aiming  at  mmptkn  from  the 
hardens  of  natio^  hfe ;  priv^^ge  had  taken  the  place 
of  dnty. 

Side  by  side  with  the  secular  clergy  and  the  monks, 

stands  the  third  great  division  of  the  forc^  of  the  Church 
mihtant.  the  mendicant  orders,  organized  in  four  great 
hat tahoiib— Franciscans,  Doaumcans,  Augustinians,  and 
Carmelites. 

It  was  a  true  instmct  which  caused  Inncxeru  ill  to 
hesitate  before  sanctioning  the  scheme  laid  before  him  by 
the  saintly  enthusiasm  of  Frauds  of  Assisi ;  for  the  religion 
of  St.  Francis  was  in  its  eseence  spiritual,  and  therefore, 
had  it  been  able  to  preserve  the  parity  of  its  foonder,  de- 
stined to  prove  a  solvent  of  tbep^)al  syston;  andtOnthe 
other  hand*  the  mendicant  organisation  was  incompatible 
with  the  eidsting  machinery  of  the  QmttlL  Bnt  the 
doabts  of  the  thkteenth  century  had  been  long  smce  laid 
to  rest ;  first  one  then  another  mendicant  order  had  come 
into  existence,  to  become  a  devoted  miUtia  of  the  Pope, 
to  challenge  the  spiritual  monopoly  of  seculars  and  monks 
and  to  ram  tlie  hatred  of  both.  In  Encln.<l  jor  mort 
than  a  century  the  friars  had  secured  an  t^tabUsbcd 
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poaition  ;  they  had  won  their  battle  against  episcopal 
oootrol,  and  were  emancipated  from  the  diocesan  system. 
Th^  had  their  own  independent  ocganixation,  a  hierarchy 
consisting  ol  wardens  or  snperion,  and  ProvindaL  the 
Provincial  responsihle  to  the  Minister  General  at  the 
Pftpa!  Coort,  tiie  BOnister  General  responsihle  directly  to 
the  Pope. 

Like  the  monks,  the  friars  had  forgotten  the  early 
strictness  of  their  rule  ;  a  legal  fiction  which  vested  their 
property  in  the  Pope  evaded  the  hteral  interpretation  of 
the  vow  of  poverty,  and  the  pniK  iple  of  "accommodation*' 
disposed  of  the  duty  of  manual  labour.  But  in  spite  of 
shortcomings  which  poet  and  satirist  are  never  tired 
of  denouncing,  the  friars  prospered.  It  was  in  vain 
that  FitxRall,  Archbishop  ol  Annagh,  had  fought 
his  campaign  against  mendicancy  and  had  been  himself 
to  Avignon  to  denounce  the  cocniption  of  the  orders. 
The  friars,  who  had  onoe  seemed  sttperflaous,  were  now 
indispensable.  The  Pope  cookl  not  spare  them.  The 
laity  were  in  their  power,  for  they  had  wrested  from 
aecolars  and  monks  the  weapon  of  the  confessional. 
Two-thirds  of  the  laity  of  England  confessed  to  them 
and  received  absolutinn  at  their  hands.* 

The  vices  of  all  orders  of  ecclesiastical  society  did  not 
p^tna  without  criti- isin. 

Chaucer,  the  genial  man  of  the  world,  lauglis  at 
them  ;  Langland,  the  brooding  mystic  of  the  Mal- 
vern hills,  weeps  over  them ;  Gower,  the  sententious 
moralist,  lashes  them— and  every  one  else  who  comes 
within  reach  of  his  arm.  The  age  condemned  them ; 
the  age  loond  a  voke  in  one  man— John  Wydiffe.  This 

*  *'Tertk>  qooqiM  nolrfi  hspoaaat  q«od major pandominonmi 

ct  populi,  sicut  nobis  praccipue  confitcntur,  ita  ct  nostro,  ut 
ijn^'unt  consilio  in  agendts  p<;»is'^tmf*  rcgulantur  "  Letter  ol  the 
iuur  cLiutttnJ  orden  to  joha,  l/uke  oi  Laaca^tcr.  Fasc.  Zu. 
p.  194 
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is  not  the  place  to  tell  the  btury  of  Wycliffe's  life,  or 
to  trace  the  dcx  elopuicnt  of  his  thought,  the  growth  of 
his  s\'stcm.  It  is  necessary  only  to  indicate  the  jKunt  at 
winch  the  hues  followed  by  the  great  rt;  former  and  his 
patron  intersect,  to  show  how  sharply  they  diverge  and 
to  what  different  poles  of  thought  they  point.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  Wycliffe,  like  Luther,  offended  by  practical 
abuses,  was  led  by  intense  moral  convictioa  and  by  the 
positive  and  rationalistic  bent  of  his  mind  tot  to 
challenge  the  existing  administrative  organisation  of 
the  Church,  and  finally  to  question  its  fundamental 
doctrines  ;  first  to  assail  the  outworks  of  the  ecclesiastical 
camp,  and  finally  to  lay  siege  to  the  very  citadel  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  Wycliffe  condemned  the  Papal  system, 
wjiii  its  exactions  and  "  provisiuiis,"  its  wt^api^ns  of  ex- 
communication and  Hiterdict  ;  he  condrinucd  the  monastic 
system  and  the  rii  n  hcant  system,  and  contracted  the 
wealtli  and  luxury,  the  secular  ambition  and  temjxiral 
power  of  the  dergy  with  the  apostohc  punty  of  the  early 
Church.  But  while  his  doctrinal  doubts  and  beliefs  belong 
to  the  history  of  thought  and  the  history  of  the  Church, 
there  is  oos  behcf  that  now  dairas  examination,  the 
belief  that  in  John  Plantagenet  he  had  found  the  chosen 
minister  to  reform  the  abiaes  of  the  age,  and  to  set  right 
a  time  out  of  joint* 

How  little  justification  there  was  for  such  a  belief,  how 
far  John  of  Gaunt  was  from  the  position  of  an  ecdesiasti- 
t  al  rt  lornuT,  how  srant  liis  sympatliv  with  the  ideals 
.ind  tlinmrs  of  \\  y<  hfd  ,  uiii  apjvar  from  a  brief  review 
(tf  thf  <iM  um>tan(e>  whkh  throw  a  h^lit  on  his  dealing 
With  the  (  him  li  .Hid  the  ecclcsia:»tjcal  prol)lems  of  hixlay. 

What  was  the  nukr'«;  attitude  to  tlie  regular  tler^', 
the  monk^  and  the  friars  ^  To  judge  by  the  rumt)ur^ 
adoat  in  1378,  or  Irom  the  impression  created  by 
the  sensational  author  of  the  CAronleoif  Anffuif,  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  monks  regarded  John 
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<>l  G.iunt  as  their  peculiar  enemy,  the  sworn  foe  of 
the  monastic  s>^tem  and  of  ecclesiastical  prop^^rty.  The 
credulous  reader  of  the  Monk  of  St.  Albans  will  conjure 
up  the  vision  ot  some  Abbot  or  Prior,  meeting  the  caval- 
cade of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  on  the  King's  highways, 
cnMBiog  himsell  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  Church's 
arch-enemy,  and,  with  a  muttered  prayer  to  his  patron 
saint,  tuniing  his  bridle  for  the  nearest  way  of  escape. 
Such  is  the  fiction ;  the  ^t  is  otherwise.  The  Abbot, 
let  OS  suppose,  was  a  mitred  abbot  among  the  number  of 
those  who  sat  in  Parliament  and  knew  the  Duke  at  West* 
minster.  If  so^  he  would  know  him  as  a  man  always 
ready  to  use  his  influence  with  the  King  or  the  Pope  on 
behalf  of  a  monastic  foundation.  It  is  more  than  likdy 
liiai  he  would  also  know  him  as  a  host,  for  abbot 
and  biahup  justled  knight  and  baron  in  the  castle  halls 
of  Leicester  and  Kenilworth  whenever  the  Duke  had  a 
party  to  hunt  in  the  Lancastrian  forests.  So  far  from 
appearing  as  an  enemy  of  the  regular  clergy,  or  a  "  sus- 
pect **  person  in  tlieir  eyes,  the  Ehike  is  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  them.  He  is  an  indulgent  landlord ;  he  visits 
their  houses  constantly  in  his  endless  jonmejrings  to  and 
fro  in  P-ngiaiMi/  and  the  visit  is  nsnally  remembered  by 
the  monks  with  satisfoction,  for  by  Papal  indulgence 
rdigions  persons  may  eat  meat  in  his  presence**  and  he 
leaves  bdiind  him  some  mark  of  favour,  a  remission  of 
rent  or  grant  of  lands  or  privilege.*  Uoenoes  for  aliena- 
tion in  mortmain  the  Duke,  like  other  lay  tenants,  scatters 

•  John  oi  Gaunt  certainly  availed  himi>!  If  -t  the  indult  to 
en  lex  any  niooasteries  of  religious  men  and  woxneo  once  a  year 
with  thirty  poitoos  oi  good  repute  "  (a  wIm  qailtfifatlna).  Pmptd 
LtHtM,  jr.  167. 

•  John,  I>ake  of  T.nnra«5trr  r\rtr!  T^Tnnchc,  his  wifo  :  Th.it  re- 
ligious persons  may  cat  m/etki  in  their  home  or  presence.  p9Mi<ms 
la  Uu  Pop4, 1.  4^^. 

•  B.g.  ThB  Ahtey  ol  Ciittell,  Le.  Klrkitall,  tfwi.  MSS,  SIh 
lUport  App.  p.  41  j«  and  R^gltlir  pmtm, 
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with  a  lavish  hand;*  he  is  constantly  backing  the 
petition  ol  Abbots  and  Convents  to  the  Papal  court.' 

The  man  whom  Wydiffe  m  1376  thought  to  be  sin- 
cerely  opposed  to  the  undue  wealth  ol  the  rdiglous  orders, 
whom  the  country  in  1378  bdieved  to  be  plotting  a 
wholesale  e3q>ropriation  of  Church  property^  is  the  patron 
of  more  than  a  score  of  abl)eys.  He  is  constantly  giving 
gifts,  not  only  the  small  marks  oi  l.iVuui  hke  timt)er 
and  vt'nison  from  his  forests,  but  gifts  of  land,  stjIkI 
endnuincnts,  manuis,  aiiU  the  advowsoiis  of  chuichcs 
and  chapels.  He  protects  the  clerf^  from  the  rapacity 
of  the  Kmg's  ofticers  and  from  oppression  by  his  own 
purveyors.*  He  acts  as  their  champion  in  di&culties 
and  as  arbiter  in  their  disputes/ 

Something  of  course  must  be  allowed  lor  the  Lan- 
castrian tradition.  The  heir  of  Duke  Henry  could 
scarcely  abandon  foundations  hke  Leicester,  and  the 
great  monasteries  of  Fnmeas  and  Whalley  looloed  to  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  as  their  natural  protector*  But  the 
Duke  showed  no  inclination  to  break  with  the  Lancastrian 
tradition*  and  Dnke  John  in  continuing  the  Hospital 
and  Collegiate  Cliiirch  *a  Leicester*  continued  Duke 
Hcnry*s  pohcy,  and  bt^idcs  those  ancit^nlly  a:>:»oci^tc:d 

•  Rqgister  1. 1  31-6,  etc. 

•  E^f.  Tba  Dttto  supports  ths  politkNi  of  the  Diotdfcti— 

Priory  of  St.  Faiths,  NoHqUl,  cdl  to  the  Abbey  of  Conches  to  b« 

considered  an  English  and  not  an  aJit-ti  Priory  '^Rot-  Pat  i;  Drc  , 
t  j'/O  •  l»c  w  the  patron  <jf  the  Austin  Priory  of  St,  M«a^>  '&  NurtA>o 
and  oi  the  Cistercuoi  Abbey  ol  St.  Mary's,  Kukstall^aod  supporta 
their  petitkm  to  tte  Fope  iP^pttf  iMitn,  Ir.  40$ :  sad  v.  t6); 
he  is  the  present  lotmckr  of  Biddleadon  Abbe>'(Bnt  Mus  //«r/. 
Ck.  84.  c.  17.)  nnd  «snppr»rts  their  jH^titicn  and  that  uf  the  Bene* 
dictina  Abbey  oi  St.  hcier  i,  ijloucester  {Papai  iMuti^  v.  cL 

»  Reg.  II.  I.  117. 

•  E  g.  St,  Fr^csw>'de's.  Oxford.    Rot,  JVf.  July  22,  \177' 

•  I.ancaitcr  gave  the  Dean  nnd  Chapter  of  thf*  Nrw-  Churvh  at 
Ixicester  too  marcs  «  year,  tor  marks  ol  his  fav-our  to  Letccalcf 
■et  Register  pnuim* 
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with  the  Lancastrian  name,  a  score  of  foundations, 
Cistercian  and  Benedictine  alike»  scattered  over  all 
England  enrolled  Duke  John  amoQg  thdr  patrons. 

As  the  birthplace  of  the  Scandalous  Chronicle,  St. 
Albans  has  a  peculiar  interest  lor  the  histoiy  of  John  of 
Gaunt  His  relations  to  this  great  Abbey  may  be  taken 
as  a  typical  example  of  his  real  attitude  to  the  monks. 

Thomas  de  la  Mare,  perhaps  a  kinsman  of  the  hero  of 
the  ''Good*'  Paiiiament,  thirtieth  Abbot,  reigned  there 
from  1349  to  his  death  in  1396 — a  reign  of  terror  to 
erring  brethren,  for  the  Abl)ot,  equally  renowned  for 
}jis  flatrclJations,  hl^  bad  handwriting,  and  his  hatred  of 
sfKjit,  was  a>  nn.nalr^s  tu  his  Hock  as  to  himself.  Next 
after  huiumi^,  the  Abbut.  who  had  supported  FitzRalf 
in  the  anti-mendicant  crusade,  hated  Lollard  and  friar 
with  an  equally  umneasured  hatred.  The  Duke  loved 
iport,  protected  Wydilfe,  and  was  the  firm  friend  of  the 
fria  rs.  But  this  difoence  of  taste  did  not  prevent  friendly 
relations.  An  early  case  of  disputed  jurisdiction^  in 
which  the  Duke  had  shown  a  conciliatory  attitude, 
was  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Abbey/  and  in  more  than 
one  legal  difficulty  the  Abbey  chose  John  of  Gaunt  as 
arbitrator.* 

When  the  Abbot  petitioned  the  Pope  for  remission  of 

the  yearly  payment  and  dispensation  from  the  duty  of 
ptj ry'jiiA  attendance  at  the  Curia,  Lancaster  used  his 
influence  in  favour  of  the  request,  and  gave  testunony 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  brotherhood.* 

*  The  dispute  turned  on  the  question  whether  the  Abbot,  in 
vixiue  nf  his  tcnnrc  of  the  Manor  of  Norton  near  Borooghbridge, 
owed  suji  to  the  Duke's  Court  of  Frcndles  Wapentake. 

1  he  Duke's  ofiicen,  for  the  Honor  of  Kidmiood,  had  amerced 
and  dittniaed  on  the  Abbot  lor  nfosiL  bat  aa  laauiritioii  hdd 
with  the  Date's  anest  found  in  tevoorof  the  Abbot  (4J  Edw.III) 
Geiia  Abhatum  SancH  Aibrnd,  ^  97. 

■  Und.  iii.  241-6. 

'  The  Duke  writes  :    "  Ego  qui  hooorem  el  booum  blatum 

dfetofom  flMBattctil  AbbMie  et  eonventoi  .  .  .  ob  dkU  Sancti 
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One  of  the  buming  qnestioiis  of  monastic  poUticf, 
one  on  idiich  the  Abbot  Thomas  held  stronf  vkfwSf 
was  the  rdation  between  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Albans 
and  the  Priory  of  Christ  Chttich,  Canterboiy.  The 
Prior  dalmed  enemption  from  the  dnty  of  sendmg 
proctors  to  the  Chapter  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  on 
the  ground  of  Papal  iudulgciKt:.  St.  Albans  had  ncvor 
admit ttcl  this  claim,  or  succeeded  in  enforcing  its 
own.  I  he  Abbot  I  homas,  bcmg  a  man  of  energy  •'^rid 
nothing  li  not  a  disciplinarian,  in -i- ted.  in  1376  a 
formal  summons  to  the  Capitular  meeting  reached  Can- 
terbury. The  Prior  showed  hk  independence  by  beating 
the  Abbot's  envoys  and  then  locking  them  np.  As  it 
happened,  the  Black  Prince  was  in  Canterbury  at  the 
time,  and  heard  of  the  indignity.  Tbe  lesoH  was  a 
reprimand  to  the  Prior  for  this  open  afirant  to  the  head 
of  the  order.  The  Prior,  finding  court  influence  against 
him,  hastened  to  agree  with  his  adversary  by  the  way» 
and  sent  his  proctor  to  the  Chapter,  bot  as  the  Abbot 
was  not  likely  to  foigive  or  forget,  he  went  farther,  and 
tried  to  enlist  sympathy  at  Court  also.  He  appealed  to 
John  ol  Uaimt,  who  went  to  St.  Albans,  iiiU{codo<i  for 
tlie  offending  Prior,  made  peace  bt-tween  thes<.*  angry  sons 
of  the  Churt  h,  won  the  ;;:atitude  of  the  Prior  .uid  the 
friendship  of  tlie  Abbot,  and  was  received  into  tbe 
brotherhood  of  tlie  Benedictme  Order.' 

Four  years  later  we  find  the  Duke  backing  a  pt^tition 
from  tbe  Abbey  to  the  King  for  coounatation  of  the  fine 
levied  on  '*  vacation  for  a  yeaiiy  pajrmenU*  and  eleven 
years  later  still  it  is  the  Duke  who,  acting  out  of  *'  love 
and  charity  to  the  Abbey,**  satisfies  the  King  in  his 

iwaraiitiuii  9t  hoooTMii  t  lUgmrisia  wmUmmm  if  vitas  aona 

cbocim  inibi  ^t^Mitimii  ooo  tasMrito  4mMho  aagvi  •  •  »** 

Ctuf'i  Abbuinm  Sc.  Albami. 

*  "  C'mm  ^umma  dst^t^om,'*    Ibid,  it,  40J. 

*  Ibid.  lu.  iJ5-ii7)* 
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extortionate  demands  for  a  forced  loan  from  St.  Albans.* 
Friendly  relations  were  not  broken  by  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Abbot  to  the  Duke's  crusade  in  1386  ; 
the  Abbot,  iurcibly  as  usual,  expressed  his  opinion  ol  tiie 
sale  of  papal  rhnplaincies,  but  the  Abbey  still  regarded 
John  of  Gaunt  as  a  friend  and  patron.  In  the  official 
list  of  beoeiactois  the  Duke's  picture  is  still  to  be  found. 
In  the  iiiai]g;m  above  a  miniature  of  the  Duchess  Con- 
stance  is  a  miniature  of  the  Duke ;  in  the  text  a  grateful 
acknowiedgment  of  his  gifts  to  the  foundation— in  par- 
ticular a  gift  of  one  hundbred  pounds  towards  the  restora- 
tkm  of  the  gate  at  Tynemouth  Pri<My— and  this  sen- 
tence :  This  prince  had  an  extreme  love  and  afiection 
for  our  monastery  and  Abbot ;  many  a  time  he  gave  us 
gifts  of  wine  ;  he  promoted  our  interests  and  greatly 
enrich*  d  the  Church  with  hi^  ma^iuiiccnt  and  oft-repeated 
oblations.'*  * 

Tlie  Abbot  Thomas  died  in  Stiptt  niber,  1396,  and  Lan- 
caster w^s  among  those  who  ( ;iinr  to  visit  him  in  lus 
sickness  and  to  ask  for  his  blessing  and  his  prayers.* 

So  much  ioi  Lancaster's  hostility  to  the  monks  and  the 
monastic  system.  But  it  was  tipon  the  other  great  body 
of  the  regular  deigy  that  the  Duke  bestowed  his  favour 
pieeroinently.  To  the  friars  he  entrusts  his  soul  while 
he  lives  and  his  body  when  he  dies.  Frian  Rreacheis, 
Friars  llinors,  Austins,  and  Carmelites— to  all  his  patron- 
age extends,  but  it  Is  the  Canndites  v^ikh  he  singles  out 
for  eqmal  favour.^  One  after  another  his  confessors 

*  Wals.  ii.  40J.  CI  Gtst,  Abb.  Sc.  Aib.  iiL  363.  Rai,  Pat, 
23  Feb.  1390. 

'  Liber  4e  Bsnefsctoribm  Mmiastedi  SancU  AlbanL  Ann. 
Ric.  11.  p.  434-5,  and  Britlth  Moisam  MS.  Coltoo  Nero.  D.  vtf. 

Wals.  ii.  405 

*  OtitA  Abbalum  Sc.  Aibani,  iii.  413. 

*  Among  the  Frian  nwatkiiied  in  the  Etegister  as  recipients  of 
praseoti,  ato.,  are  the  CanMlitas  of  NotUagham,  of  Sandwich, 
d  Ooocaetw,  and  el  Loodon ;  the  Miaocs  ol  RIchmpod  aad  ol 
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are  chosen  from  that  nidt  r,  \\  iIImiii  de  Reynhara,  John 
Biidby,  Walter  Dyssc,  and  J.^iii  Cuningham.  The  last 
was  a  mail  of  some  importance,  for  he  was  twnty-tir<t 
Provinrial  of  the  English  Carmelites.  But  long  be  lut  e 
Cuiiingham  had  become  the  Duke's  confessor,  and  had 
repented  of  that  uncourtly  reference  to  the  House  of 
Herod*— made  in  the  days  when  he  did  not,  and 
Wydifie  did,  enjoy  the  Doke's  fovonr— Lancaster  had 
a  powerful  body  of  supporters  in  the  order.  The  results 
of  a  lavish  generosity  and  unmistakable  preference  of 
the  Carmelite  order'  had  been  to  place  at  the  I>uke*s 

York,  the  Preachers  of  Pootdract  and  of  Derby,  the  proclofs  of 
the  H(>s])ital  of  "Our  Lady  of  Riancyvale/' «U.  Sm  sho  Ap» 
pendix  I  p  424-$^  and  Apj>cndix  IV.  p.  449. 

WiUiam  de  iR^nham,  Carmelite  and  Master  in  Thooloey, 
ms  his  cotti—qf  hi  1366  (Lancaster  peUtloai  lor  pijSiiiy  ataM* 
tkm  iorhimaad  fortluMOf  hfiivelatkNis.  FMiotuia  ik»  Pifpt, 

John  Badby.  another  confessor,  reoeivwl  aa  annuity  oi  £10  in 
1372  (.Kegister  I.  t  75  .  1^). 

Wilt«r  Djme,  Cannelite  and  Doctor  in  Theology,  ol  Cunbridge, 
was  his  cottfaiKir  from  13;$  to  15B6  (Reg.  II.  tt6,  aaaaity  oi 
£i()  .  present  of  uto.-!  ,  €tc  ].    Fasc.  Zir  p.  508  .md  -:SA. 

John  Cunin^ham  succeodfd  \V;dter  Dysic.  He  was  conteiaor 
at  the  tima  oi  the  Council  oi  btamiord,  1392.   Fau.  Zu.  p.  3. 

*  Nae  Rmdit  donna  dux  mihi     {Fmu.  ZiM.  p.  14). 

*  Johan.  etc.,  A  tons,  «tc.  Solas.  Come  par  k  chApltm 
pmvincialc  del  ordre  dcs  frers  carrsmes  d'Engleterre  plcinomcnt 
oalebr^z  a  Cauntebnigg  ie  jour  de  I'assum^Kion  nc>trc  Dame 
darrein  p<isfl«  nous  lumea  devouteotent  et  humblement  soppliex 
par  kltns  des  diu  proviadala  ot  chapltro  d'oim  loaadow  del 
OMBoa  at  covent  des  flrera  caresmes  de  Doocastia  at  da  aeeepter 
en  no2  mains  la  fundacion  del  dile  meson  de  Doncastrc  en  cii!c 
ct  s^Koiir  del  dite  nu-son  ci  covt'nt  cn  trmp«  avemr  a  cause 
depuitt  *\we  leuia  Mpectales  ioondres  del  dite  meson  ove  toe- 
osssoan  Ikdalss  ioat  a  ooouadas.  Sachas  aoaa  al 
hoaaia  dt  DIaa  at  aoua  Dama  ct  de  Seinte  Ralisioo  at  taaa- 
mmt  pfmf  la  prandc  p«?pocial(?  aflcviion  qutlo  nnu*?  portons  an 
dt!  ordrr  ct  rnsrment  al  humhle  ct  devout  ro»juc?»t  ct  suppli- 
cwcmm  dci  dite  chapitiv  pnmnctale  avoir  ottroiex  uoire  pletu 
asBsat  at  boaa  volaaiSa  d  astia  is    ~      ~      '  ' 


daairiiihi 

aoeaplar  en  not  aulaa  at  lea  mains  de  noa  bolft  succ^MoaiB  da 
la  dachas  ds  Lanoastia  la  iiinda>  i<  >n  dal  dita  maaoa  da 
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command  the  services  of  a  powerful  and  highly  dis- 
ciplined army»  invaluable  for  its  effects  on  public 
opiiiiuii,  unswerving  in  its  devotion  to  its  greatest  lay 
patron.  It  the  Carmelites  who  preached  the  Duke's 
cnisade  against  Spain  in  1386.  \Vhen  in  1384,  for 
reasons  which  will  appear  later,  a  Carmelite  Friar  brought 
charges  of  treason  against  the  Duke,  he  was  at  once  dis- 
owned by  the  brotherhood,  and  those  who  would  have 
made  political  capital  out  of  the  man's  arrest  and  death 
were  promptly  suppressed  by  orders  from  headquarters. 

The  friars  had  no  Olosions  aboat  the  Dulce's  hetero- 
doxy and  revolvtionaiy  ideas.  They  were  willing  at 
first  to  defend  his  agent  in  an  attack  on  ecclesiastical 
wealth  theoretically  condemned  by  their  own  mles,  and 
later,  when  the  reformer  of  administration  became  the 
heretic,  whUe  attacking  Wyclifie  to  defend  his  patron. 
The  Duke  shared  both  their  friendships  and  tiieir  hatreds. 
He  was  111'  lined  to  regard  the  Pope  as  an  ally;  the  friars 
were  the  Pojxj's  devoted  servants.  He  hated  political 
bishops  ;  the  friars  were  the  enemies  of  the  wliole  secular 
clergy.  Unhke  the  temjx>rary  alliance  with  Wycliffe,  the 
Duke's  connexion  with  the  friars  lasted  to  the  end  of  his 
life  ;  it  was  fcmnded  on  similarity  of  tnteiests,  and  had 
all  the  elements  of  permanence. 

Had  the  Doke  any  qrmpathy  with  W^difie's  ideas  of 
adininiiitrative  reform  ?  There  shoold  be  little  doabt  on 
this  point,  for  the  man  who  posseBsed  the  largest  eocUsi- 
attical  patronage  in  England  had  ample  oppcxtnnities 
of  doing  something  to  remedy  the  evils  of  plurality  and 

ia  maisro  oooM  •ppioot  a  Stoodowdg  tieto  hmwop  dontoo  6t  par 

ytmtt*  Doas  votilma  et  acceptons  en  noz  mains  et  en  lea  nudna 
d<»  no*  heire^ct  succc^sjsours  dc  la  dachee  dc  Lancastrc  la  fundacic« 
tie  la  ditc  meson  el  d'csirc  Icur  foundonr  en  tout  temps  avcnir  on 
eide  et  sustenance  et  promossioa  del  dite  me^n  ove  I'eide  de 
Mn  Sgigncur  l«  toatpuiwint  Diea. 

En  tesmoignance,  etc*  Donne,  etc.,  a  Evcrwyk  le  xiii  jour 
dt  Sttp^/tmbft  Taa  .  .  •  etc.,  tbme.   Ragiftar  11.  L  143,  ia  torfo. 
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non-residence.  What,  hout  ver,  is  the  fact  ?  The  Duke 
m  Uiesc  matters,  as  in  all  otiirrs.  conformed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  day;  the  Lanra^tn.Ln  IiuumIhIH.  like  th*^ 
King's  government,  is  supported  by  tiie  very  ubunes 
which  Wycliffe  denounced.  The  diocese  of  Salisbury 
shifted  ioT  itself  while  its  Bishop,  Ralf  Erghum,  presided 
cyver  the  Ducal  Chancery,  and  if  William  de  Sattoii«  who 
was  the  Chancellor  in  1563,  did  not  hold  a  canonry  and 
prebend  of  Salislmiy  oonconently  with  the  Choich  of 
Trimingham  m  Norfolk  by  the  IMce*8  pcesentatioii  that 
was  not  the  hxjlt  of  his  patron.*  In  1359  the  Duke's 
treasiireri  Walter  de  Ounpeden,  rector  of  SomerooteSt 
gets  a  Canonry  of  York,  with  expectation  of  a  pntbeoA ;  * 
in  1363  the  Duke  docs  his  best  to  get  for  another 
treasurer,  John  de  Lincoln*  (who,  by  the  way,  had  been 
ordained  by  Lancastrian  mfluencc  in  spite  of  the  canonical 
ban  of  illegitimacy),  a  canonry  of  York,  with  expectation 
of  a  prebend,  concurrently  with  the  tree  chapt  1  of  Wykes. 
The  Duke  petitions  that  William  de  Homcby  *  his  Receiw 
for  Lancashire,  may  hold  a  Canonry  of  Lincoln,  with 
expectation  of  a  prebend  notwithstanding  that  he  has 
the  chnrdi  of  Ribchester.  While  John  de  Teidbiirgh*  is 

■  Ibid.  337. 

*  Petition  ol  John,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  etc  :  on  behalf  of  John 
dc  Lincoln,  the  son  of  a  priest,  for  dispensation  10  l>c  ordained 
aod  bold  a  beaoiic€  or  di^mtv  and  excbaAge  or  re!»i^Q  the  &ame  aukd 
accept  aaottMPt  do^  on  bihslf  oi  tha  mbm,  who  hM  bMS  cwdftloid 
priflSl  and  hAS  obtafaMd  the  Chapel  of  Wyket,  which  belongs  to 
th'^  «^r'^nlation  of  ^h<^  said  Duke,  to  retain  tha  Chaptl  asd 
huid  canonry  or  prebend.   ItMd.  480  and  496. 

*  lbid.42j. 

*  PraMQlaUon  of  John  da  Yerfgbnr  gh  lo  the  Omich  ol  Rib' 

Chester  in  the  archdeaconry  of  !C:  hmond  and  *ol  John  de  Ua« 

coin  tn  th<*  Chart  h  of  Leadenham  m  the  diocrse  of  Lincoln  bv 
«cch.\n^c,  i6  Det,  1374;  ditto  of  Jnhn  tlf  N'cn-dcbunjh  to  the 
Church  oi  Stoke  in  the  dioceso  ol  LtciU^eld  ami  Coven  try «  j  t  Jan. 

SiiaBaily  Bobert  ds  WhUbjr.  Kaeeiw  Gwml,  Is  iMon 
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cumbered  about  the  furs  and  jewels  and  doth  of  gold 
and  ail  the  precums  things  of  the  great  wardrobe  of  the 
Savoy,  the  churches  of  Ribchester  and  Stoke,  which  he 
held  by  the  Doke*8  gift,  were  left  to  the  care  (or  others- 
wise)  of  some  poor  curate ;  so  also  is  the  case  with  the 
Chorch  of  Bradford,  held  by  the  Duke*s  gift  by  \^]liam 
de  Bini^bngg/  Receiver  General,  who  lived  in  LondoOy 
and  spent  his  time  in  struggling  with  the  perplexities  of 
mediaeval  arithmetic,  while  the  duke*s  auditors  who 
checked  Burghbrigg's  figures  and  those  of  all  the  local 
receivers  are,  like  him,  absentee  holders  of  one  or  more 
t>'  rit-fices.  For  this  use  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  (the 
in  taucesare  only  n  few  out  of  many,  taken  at  random 
lor  an  exainplt:),  ihe  Duke  seeks  Papal  sanction,  and 
a  benefice  rewards  the  envoy  *  who  brings  back  the 

bulls  of  grace  '*  from  Avignon,  and  a  benefice  pays  the 
labour  of  the  Duke*s  secretary  who  wrote  the  petitions. 

Wilhamof  Wykeham  himsdf ,  the  arch*plnralist,  was  an 
intimate  of  the  Duke  ri^t  np  to  the  tune  of  the Good  ** 
Ftoliament,  and  whatever  cause  may  be  assigned  for 
their  quarrel,  it  was  certainly  no  question  of  principle. 
AU  these  facta  were  notorious;  they  were  in  no  way 
exceptional.  Did  WycMe  know  the  use  which  Lan- 
caster made  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  ?  And  if  so, 
could  he  distinguish  between  the  case  of  the  man  who 
rose  to  high  ecclesiastical  position  bv  kt  (  j)in^  the  Duke's 
furs  and  jewvl-^,  ,Lnrl  the  man  who  rose  tn  the  iipLsc  i  p.ae 
by  keeping  the  i\iiig's  hounds  and  overscemg  his  castles  ? 

The  contrast  between  the  principles  of  the  reformer 
and  the  practice  of  the  patron  is  glaring :  not  that  the 

ol  Baasingboiini  hi  the  diocM  ol  Ely.    Confirmation  May  3, 
1591.  Ao#.P«f. 
^  Presentation  of  William  de  Barghbngg  to  the  Church  of 

Bradford  in  the  dioceie  ol  York,  jo  Sept.  1375.    Reg.  I.  47,  CL 
i*HtH<mi  to  the  tope,  iv.  544  ,  and  PaptU  iMtsrs,  iv.  503. 
*  Betiiiani  to  ths  Pope,  i.  537. 
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Duke  was  in  any  way  below  tiie  standaid  of  hk  age. 
That  is  not  sa  He  did  the  same  as  other  lay  patrons, 
only  being  mm  important  than  the  rest,  the  lesolt  is 

more  conspictions. 
Nor  had  Lancaster  any  quarrel  with  the  hiahop  or 

parish  priest  as  such,  but,  in  common  with  the  men  of 
his  time,  he  preferred  to  subsidize  Uic  non-effective 
forces  of  the  Church — hence  his  expenditure  on  ch.intrv 
piK  i.^,  and  hi.^  Soil!  itude  for  the  comff  it  uf  hermit  and 
retluse.  To  the  parish  priest  he  pi  VPS  ^in>  oi  brushwood 
for  fuel  trorn  his  woods,  ronics  from  his  warrens,  and  now 
and  then  a  fat  buck  from  his  parks.  He  rebuilds  his 
parsonage,  and  now  and  then,  when  some  sacrilegioos 
thief  has  broken  into  a  chorch  and  stolen  the  altar  furni- 
ture, he  makes  good  the  loss.  He  is  partkolarly  careful 
of  the  fabric  of  his  churches  and  paiaonages,  and  vints 
his  wrath  on  the  tncnmbents  ^Hio  let  them  decay.  For 
the  humbler  ranks  at  least  of  the  secnbr  deigy  he  has 
much  sympathy ;  bat  he  is  devoid  of  any  sense  of  the 
abuses  which  are  making  their  position  intolerable,  any 
appreciation  of  the  evils  of  accepted  practice,  which  wo\ild 
assuredly  have  been  fouiid  m  one  who  uuderi^tood  \Vy- 
clifft's  aims. 

Evid(ntly,  then,  the  pomt  of  agreement  betwt^u 
\\  \  (  liff  ■  and  Lancaster  is  not  to  be  found  m  the  desire 
for  adiuniistrative  reform. 

Can  it  be  found  in  doctrinal  opinion,  in  religious  thought 
or  practice  ?  Wycliffe  thought  that  for  a  penitent  of  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart  **  the  external  act  of  con- 
Icsiion  was  supecfhiaas  and  nseleis.*  Not  so  the  Dnke 
ol  Lancaster.  To  hiw*  the  act  of  f  <aifi  nil  wi  was  one  of 
the  first  of  rdigkms  doties.  His  confessois  are  among 
the  most  important  offioeis  of  the  homebold.  From 
two  successive  popes  he  obtains  pffmission  to  chooas 


*  Ka^ii.  i$8.  Uaef«t»,5. 
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them  at  fak  pleasure ;  Urban  V  grants  him  Hoenoe  to 
change  them  at  will.  That  there  may  be  no  interregnum 

in  the  rci^  of  the  spiritual  father  who  grants  absolution 
to  the  Duke  for  his  sins,  he  importunes  the  Pope  to 
grant  liLc-iuc  thcit  liis  chaplain,  too,  may  hsten  to  his 
confessions  and  those  of  his  household,  and  miin-,t(  r  to 
111'  111  the  sacrarnriils,  and  both  for  himself  and  for  his 
inliaiates  he  craves  plenary  remission  at  the  hour  ol 
death.' 

Wydifife  denied  the  divine  sanction  lor  the  institution 
of  the  mass.'  When  foreign  envoys  or  the  King's 
ministefB  had  occasion  to  visit  John  ol  Gaunt,  they 
could  testify  that  the  celebration  of  mass  was  the  in- 
variable pcelnde  to  pnUic  bosmeas  in  the  Lancastrian 
household.  That  househaild  breathes  an  atmosphere  of 
conventional  piety.  When  the  Duke  leaves  the  Savoy 
for  Hertford,  Leicester,  or  Pontefract,  a  body  of  chap- 
lams,  the  Dean,  and  the  clerks  of  his  chapel  go  with  him. 
His  religions  officers  have  a  dchiiite  and  pcnnan(  nt  place 
in  the  hua:>cliold  :  their  number  is  considerable  ;  among 
tliem  are  foreign*  i>  as  well  as  Englishmen,  seculars  as 
Well  as  friars,  and  one  at  h  i^t,  in  ^]>\{c.  of  canon  law  and 
propnety»  is  openly  and  unblushmgly  married  1 ' 

Again,  when  the  Doke  goes  to  the  wars,  his  chaplains 
go  with  htm.  There  is  no  break  in  their  ministrations, 
and  everywhere  th^  find  prepared  for  them  in  England, 
or  take  with  them  abroad*  the  rich  and  comely  furniture 
of  the  chapel,  vestments  and  altar  trappings,  missal 
and  dnlioe.  So  far  as  the  outward  observances  of  re> 
Ugious  life  go,  the  Lancastrian  household  is  a  modd. 
Blanche  the  Duchess  had  perhaps  the  real  ykty  of  her 

*  PdtUons  to  the  Pope,  i.  337  j  SSS-JO;  42a.   CI.  401. 

■  Rm.  IL  1.40.42.  53,  56.  58.  63,  72, etc  John  Croirv,  Ctosk 
of  tbe  Chapel,  and  his  wife  Alexandra  are  both  fai  notipt  of  peo- 
■tooa.   B«i.  U,tJ9.  Ct  Wychffe'a  Iwth  henty.  Kii.U.i5<* 
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father ;  it  is  piety  which  maris  the  contrast  between  the 
Dacheas  Constance  and  the  Duchess  of  York.  Katharine 
of  Lancaster,  the  Doke^s  daughter,  astonishes  the  Ca»- 

tilians  by  the  tenacity  of  her  ecclesiastical  principle; 
Phihppa  ot  Lancaster,  her  half-sister,  is  an  cnsamplo  of 
godly  Ii\ing,  and  tlie  Portug^nese  chroniclers  remark  her 
assiduous  attention  to  the  dutie:>  nt  rcli^'ion,  her  daily 
care  to  recite  the  olhces  after  tiie  custom  of  Sarurn 

Wycliffe  had  denied  the  special  efficacy  of  "  par  t  n  ilar 
prayers  recited  for  the  beneht  of  one  person  «f*"g>*^  out 
of  the  whole  congregation  of  the  Church. 

From  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  Duchess  Blanche, 
throughout  the  Duke*s  life  he  pays  two  chaplahis  to  swg 
daily  for  her  soul  by  the  altar  uid  tomb  in  St.  FaoTs ; 
and  his  last  wishes  are  that  obits  shall  be  odebntted  each 
year  for  his  own  sool  and  for  the  soab  of  Blanche  and 
Constance  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  day  of  their  death.^ 
Not  only  for  hlmsdf  but  for  others  he  builds  chapds  and 
founds  ch.mtnes;*  he  pav-s  for  ma-sses  to  l)c  sung  for  the 
souls  of  his  brother  Kiughts  of  the  Garter  at  their  de- 
ceiise.'  Tu  W'vcHffe  it  seemed  that  he  who  offered  money 
for  jxtrticipation  m  the  benefits  ot  tlie  prawrs  of  convent 
or  pnory  was  guilty  of  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus,  holding 
such  an  act  to  be  more  truly  simoniacal  than  even  the 
purchase  of  benefices.  But  Lanca&ttf»  in  accordanoe 
with  the  conadence  of  his  time*  idt  no  scrapie  in  canying 

«  Appendix  T:  pp.  42$,  4^.  435 

•  Brr^r'i  Rf-ffott,  KXTTV.    App  353.  etc. 

'  E.g.  U  .iUtini  lo  the  Receiver  GeoefiU  to  pay  to  Brother 

Waltar  0y«e.  hit coofettor.  /.|  js.  4^.  lor  t^ooo  auHM  flaag  tor 

the  nowU  ot  Sir  Guichard  Dangle  and  Sir  Hmmmi  Banartrt, 

Kni^htu  of  the  Carter  <I.itcd  Kcnilworth,  April  15,  5  Rich  11^  . 
do.  to  \\L%  auditom  10  milow  ui  the  H  G 's  account  £4  4 J  lor 
Ijooomaases  stuig  for  the  soub  of  HaH,  KaxI  ol  Stallurd,  and 
Hwmfhnjt  EaH ol  Hmiocd,  K.G.  (dated  Savoy,  Afml  14. 1 373) ; 
do.  to  pay  to  Brother  Walter  Dyw  t»«oo  peooe  lor  m  many 
mMS«  tn  be  sun"        'he  souls  of  five  of  the  enrnpnolom  Of  tte 

Carter  Uteiy  deceaaed,  hU6pnm,  1.  i.  aa/  aod  i|.  t 
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the  contractual  spirit  of  leudalism  into  tlie  tilings  of 
religion.  There  were  a  score  of  heads  of  religious  houses 
who,  like  **J(^»  Abbot  of  Barlings  Abbey,  with  the  con- 
vent at  that  place/* entered  into  a  fonnal  bood^  ^'for  the 
peddmiance  of  divine  service  by  five  canons  of  the  house 
at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  yearly,  for  the  good  estate  of 
John,  King  of  Castile  and  Lecm,  and  Doke  of  Lancaster, 
their  great  benefactor,  during  his  life,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service  by  four  canons  ot  the  house 
for  the  benefit  of  liis  soul  on  the  anniversary  of  Ids 

To  Wyciiiit,  pcnetratuig  to  the  spiritual  reality  of 
things  which  lay  b(.  neatli  and  were  often  concealed  by  the 
external  form  and  ceremony,  excommunication  meant 
the  \'eritable  severance  of  the  sinner  from  the  body  oi 
th'  Church,  a  cutting  off  of  the  diseased  branch  hrom 
the  stem  of  the  True  Vine  in  which  alone  Christian  men 
could  have  true  life.  Hence  his  condemnation  of  the  use 
and  abuse  for  peiBonal  or  political  ends  of  the  sentence 
of  excommimication. 

Lancaster  saw  nothing  incongruous  in  the  use  of  the 
pow-er  for  mnndane  purposes.  It  was  a  political  ^t  of 
the  first  importance  ;  sometimes  convenient,  sometimes 
the  reverse.  In  1377  he  had  used  it  agamst  the  tur- 
bijjrnt  ciii/*.ii^  of  London,  in  1386  he  used  it  apainst  the 
u-'!r|  .<r  of  his  kingdom  of  C;isiih  In  other  word  .  excom- 
munication u  .ts  a  weapon  to  \n'  wielded  by  a  complaisant 
prelacy  at  the  request  of  tiic  temporal  power  for  per- 
sonal or  dynastic  purposes,  it  was  part  ot  the  pohtical 
as  well  as  of  the  ecclesiastical  system ;  a  man  of  the  world 
would  accept  the  fact,  and  a  statesman  would  not  desire 
to  have  it  otherwise. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  crowning  act  of  xevolt,  the 
fondamental  heresy—the  denial  of  transuhstanttation* 
Lancaster,  though  far  from  oncoltured,  was  no  scholar, 

'  Dated  Apnl  1, 13S6.  Hif  t.  MSS.  Com.  Ninth  Report^  App.  54h. 
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and  the  metaphysical  aDgnment  of  the  impoMibaity  d 
the  exbtepce  of  sobstaiioe  without  accidents,  upon  which 

Wydilfe  based  his  deni^  of  the  accepted  Eucharistic 
doctrinr,  must  have  sounded  iii  his  cars  hke  tlic  raving 
of  a  niadinaii.  Any  paltering  with  so  sacred  a  truth 
wai.  unpo>.^ibie  ;  when  the  enormity  of  this  latest  conclu- 
sion was  put  before  him,  he  bade  Wydifk  U  sil<  nt. 

To  sum  up:  John  of  Gaunt  in  no  pouit  diftered  Irom 
the  average  of  religious  thought  and  practice  of  day. 
From  the  days  oi  Archbishop  Stratford  onwards  there 
had  ahtays  been  a  party  jealous  of  the  influence  of  an 
episcopal  ministenal  class.  In  1376  events  forced  on  Lan- 
caster the  leadeish^  of  that  party.  He  had  no  qoanel 
with  the  sceular  clergy  as  such*  apart  from  their  share  in 
political  opposition.  The  parish  priest  found  him  an 
indulgent  landkxd:  the  monastic  orders  a  mvntficent 
l^tron  ;  to  the  friars  he  was  something  more,  for  theb 
leaders  looked  to  him  fur  support,  and  their  armies  fought 
his  battlt^.  FroDi  [lu^m  he  chose  friends  and  ^  «nincilJors, 
and  to  every  rank  and  divibion  of  the  meadicaai  army 
he  showed  unstinted  favour. 

He  was  fr^e  on  the  one  hand  from  any  touch  of  the 
rationalism  which  question^  accepted  doctnne ;  on 
the  other,  from  cynical  indifierence  to  xehgioiis  duties 
and  observances.  Conventional  in  all  things,  in  none 
was  he  more  conventional  than  in  rehgioos  practice; 
though  his  piety,  hke  that  ol  others  then  and  sinoe,  wis 
not  inconsistent  with  a  certain  laadty  of  moral  practice. 

The  grent  iisacs  raised  by  Wydifie  be  did  not  nnder^ 
stand ;  could  he  have  done  so^  he  woold  have  viewed  the 
whole  scheme  of  Wydiflfe's  thought  with  horror.  The 
tally  reformation  was  stiU-bom  ;  aii  angel  had  troubled 
the  waters,  but  thf*v  were  not  waters  of  healing.  Wvi  lifie 
came  not  to  l  iirii^  .i- f»  hut  a  swuid.  His  du^tiUie, 
eccJesia^ticid  ar:  l  was  a  wild  flight  of  idealism. 

Lancaster  was  no  enthusiast,  but  a  practjcal  man  oi  the 
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world.  With  Lt>Uard  doctrine  he  had  no  sympathy,  and 
it  does  not  mark  an  inconsistency  in  the  Lancastrian 
tradition  that  Henry  IV  should  plaoe  upon  the  statute 
book  the  Act  *'De  heretico  comburendo,"  or  tliat 
Cardinal  Beaufort  should  help  at  the  Council  oi  Con* 
stance  to  burn  John  Hoas. 

IVhether  Wydiffe,  led  away  by  enthusiasm  for  refonn, 
nusundentood  Lancaster  as  Lancaster  misunderstood  him, 
and  mistook  the  conventional  and  ccmservative  politician 
for  an  apostle  of  reform,  or  whether,  keenly  observant 
of  the  Duke's  mode  of  hfe  as  well  as  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  he  was  astute  rnough  to  use  Lancastrian  support 
against  a  worldly  prtUcy,  and,  nuiking  friends,  like 
Wyk'  ham,  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  con- 
sented to  use  for  a  rnoiiKnt  a  power  whirh  he  knt'w  could 
not  be  his  for  long — this  depends  upon  an  estnnate  of 
the  retemer*s  character  wfakh  would  be  out  of  place 


On  the  other  hand,  the  iaane  wfakh  concerns  us  at 
present  is  plain* 

The  connexioo  of  Lancaster  and  Wydiffie  was  a  politi- 
cal  mistake ;  it  alienated  more  support  than  it  gained. 
It  did  not  divide  the  Londoners,  who  continued  to  hate 
Lancaster  more  than  any  man  in  England.  It  infuriated 
the  episcopal  party.    It  was  unnatural  and  jx^rplexing. 

Lollardry  was  from  the  first  a  cross  current  in  politics. 
Corresf)onding  tu  ikj  (  xi^ting  divibiun  ut  jKilitirnl  thought, 
It  only  made  the  cnntusion  of  parties  wor:5<-  i onfMUnded. 
The  siiort-iived  '  unholy  alliance  **  proved  to  be  uul  only 
an  encumbrance  to  the  Duke  himself,  but  an  embarass- 
mcnt  to  his  friends.  Knighton,  sharing  the  prejudices 
of  the  reli^osi  possesiiamii  and  the  benefits  of  Lan- 
castrian bounty,  must  not  allow  himsell  to  kcget  that 
while  Wydilie  is  the  heresiarch,  his  supporter  is  the 
**pioiis  Duke.**  Brother  SUfhat  P^trii^gton,  wfao^  if 
he  did  not  writer  at  least  had  a  hand  in  nmch  of  the 
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Fasciculi  Zizamorum^  while  regarding  the  reformer  as 
tlie  forerunner  of  anti-Christ,  has  no  scruple  in  declaring 
that  "  illustrious  prince,  gallant  soldier  and  wise  coun- 
cillor, John,  Duke  of  Lancaster,"  to  be  a  faithful  son  of  the 
Church,*  a  judgment  which  may  oonoetvably  be  affected 
by  the  fact  that  Brother  Stephen  was  in  receipt  of  a  pen- 
sion from  Wydiffe's  patron.'  Brother  Walter  Dysse,  the 
Duke's  cooteor*  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbmy ,  the  Doke's 
Chancellor,  sign  the  ooadenniation  of  Wydiflte*s  henasies ; 
so  does  John  Coningfaam,  ndio  succeeded  Walter  Dysae, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  "  harvesters  who  took  skUe  m 
hand  to  mow  down  Wycliffe's  tares.*  The  Friars,  at  first 
the  refornier^s  friends  and  aitf  r\sards  his  most  iuvctciiite 
enemies,  turn  foi  aiipport  to  thr  supporter  of  Wydiffe, 
and  regard  the  Duke  as  jxculia!  Iv  their  champion.*  The 
alliance  has  all  the  marks  of  a  teuijiorary  and  make-shlit 
e.\ix.*dient,  adopted  in  haste,  repented  of  at  leisure. 

At  first  a  puzzle  to  friend  and  enemy,  it  became  under- 
stood later,  and  then  those  of  the  Doke's  admirers  who 
wrote  a  record  of  the  events  were  bound  to  nse  measured 
language  and  choose  their  words  with  care.  Hence  the 
caution  of  the  Canon  of  Leicester  and  the  apparent  coo- 
tradictioM  of  the  FmocM. 

In  this  explanation  there  is  nothing  antecedently 
improbable.  Indeed,  it  is  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  character  of  the  man.  The  Duke  was  a 
man  of  expedients,  not  of  principles.  In  |X)htics  as  m 
UMMajc  he  was  a  good  tarti  :  in,  a  bad  general.  He 
could  strike  hard;  he  ( uuM  ii't  pl;in  ;  he  won  hTttlcs, 
and  lost  campaigns.  The  ndvuiac  y  of  Wychffe  \%un  a 
momentary  success  at  immense  cost.  InUf  oUa  u  has 

*  Pu€,  Zii,  p.  114. 

*  CpaftrBiation  of  a  gmnx  of  an  annuitv  to  Brothtr  StephM 

Pllr>'i>pton     Palfnt  /.'<;/.  .^3  Rich.  U,  PiUt  J«  M«lmM  3. 

*  FiHi  Ztt  |>]>  .\S0  and  3  c  7 

*  Lo4(cr  ol  th€  Uiui  diiUjitral  orders  ijNrr  Ft^rynf^lom)  to  the 

Dehi^  Fu€,  lis.  p.  293. 
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helped  to  secure  for  John  of  Gaunt  live  centuries  of 
persistent  obloquy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  story  illustrates  one  quality 
oi  liie  Duke's  nature.  Alter  1382,  at  any  rate, 
Wycliffe's  position  was  clear.  Even  to  the  least  care- 
ful observer  the  reformer  was  now  a  dangerous  heretic 
whose  mouth  must  be  dosed.  But  John  of  Gaunt  would 
not  abandon  the  man  who  had  been  led  to  look  to  him 
lor  protectkn.  The  Chmch  was  balked  of  its  prey.  It 
touched  the  Duke^s  honour  to  protect  John  WycUfie  as 
he  would  have  protected  the  humblest  of  those  two 
hundred  knights  and  esquires  who  had  sworn  to  serve 
bun  hi  peace  and  war. 

Wydifte  was  suffered  to  die  in  peace. 
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DEATH  OF  EDWARD  lU 

IN  spite  of  optimistic  assurances  in  Parliament  H 
must  have  been  clear  that  at  the  end  ul  1^76  Edward 
III  Ikid  nut  long  to  live.  For  a  few  months  after 
Ov  t(ilxr  7.  when  he  made  In^  will,  naming  Jolm  of 
GauFit  his  I  Ijief  executor,*  the  Kinj?  lingered  on.  Wlule 
he  lived  there  was  one  influence  and  one  alone 
stronger  tlian  tliat  of  the  Duke.  The  King's  son  had  one 
rival,  the  King's  mtstitsSy  ior  to  the  end  Alice  Perim 
preserved  her  power  over  her  dying  lover.  The  fact  was 
recQgniced  by  allt  indgding  Wiiliam  o(  Wykeham.  The 
Bishop  was  a  prsctkal  man.  It  was  for  the  iDterest 
of  the  Chiirch  as  wdl  as  for  himaeU  that  he  shouM  leoom 
the  temporalities  of  the  see.  The  Bishop  went  to  the 
aD-powvfoI  fatvomite  and  hoo^t  her  favomr.*  InspHe 
of  Lancaster's  protest  the  confiscated  temporalities  were 
restored.  That  V.v:  Bishop  should  thus  stoop  to  make 
iriend.-.  the  iii.iUimon  of  unrighteousness  has  shmked 
mjiny  good  |»eople  and  all  good  \V  >  kehanusts  The  fact 
^^rarcely  open  to  doubt,  but  the  judgment  need  not 
be  too  s<.'vere.  The  Bishop  was  the  representative  uf 
a  cause,  and  m  a  good  cause  one  must  make  sacrilices. 
William  oi  Wykeham  sacrificed  his  pride.  Moreover 
there  was  precedent  lor  the  oonise.  Should  a  Bishop  he 

'  l)at«4  Hawwli^atU>Boww,  7  Oct.  1376.    Ittfyol  WtMt^ 

faUa  sua  insilL  Tht  #via«ot  ol  the  Monk  of  St.  Albus  ii  ham. 
I  iMnk,  ooacfaNivt).  Hm  woald  mttm  tlaadw  ooa  ol  Mi  inm 
party,  an  soMBjr  oi  ijAcaain'. 
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more  pnn(  tilious  than  the  Pope  himself  ?  Who  would 
dare  to  r.ist  the  first  stonti,  when  the  head  of  Christendom 
had  besought  the  Kiag*s  mistress  to  use  ber  mliuence  m  a 
personal  quarrel  ?  * 

This  restoration  of  his  persecuted  servant  was  the 
last  political  act  of  Edward  III.  In  spite  of  his  feebleness 
be  was  able  to  hold  one  last  feast  of  the  Garter  at  V^dsor, 

ami  thaie  he  maA>  hig  ffrandaOQ  aiMi  h»ir  Icnkrht  * 

After  that  his  strength  gradually  sank.  The  end 
came  at  Sheen  on  Sunday,  June  2X,  i^yjt  the  jubilee 
of  his  xeign.  In  spite  of  the  nusfortniies  of  hb  last  years 
and  one  discreditable  iMfMw  which  cast  a  shadow  over  his 

good  fame  at  the  end,  Edward  never  lost  the  affections 
of  his  people.  Even  the  chroniclers  who  lament  las 
ia-tal  mfatuation  save  their  censures  for  its  unworthy 
object,  and  |)our  out  the  vials  of  righteous  wrath  upon 
t!ic  heartl^  and  greedy  favourite  who  destrtt  d  thcKmg 
in  his  last  moments  and,  if  rumour  speaks  truth,  robbed 
him  of  the  very  rings  on  his  fiageis.*  As  for  Edward 
htm—lf  ilis  faults  and  shortcomings  are  forgotten.  The 
calloos  and  selfish  ambition  which  embarked  England 
upon  the  Hundred  Years  War  did  not  appear  in  its  tme 
light  to  his  subjects.  They  weie  dasded  by  his  victories. 
They  loved  him  for  his  past  gk)ries,  for  hb  courage  and 
demency,  his  afiabiltty  and  generous,  openhanded 
chaiacter.  His  end  was  edifying,  for  at  the  last,  the  monks 
are  careful  to  record,  a  sincere  rej>t  ntaii(<  smoothed  the 
Way  to  tliat  bourne  liuiu  which  uu  traveller  rctuui:>. 

*  JCAU  dt"  Graify  hifi  got  Rog^r  Hcaiiforl,  brother  of 
Gr^ory  XI,  m  ha  posacaston ;  Roger  hod  beta.  tii&  pruioaer  ever 
9kDcm  the  Fope^  otectkm.  The  Pope  wdtM  oo  him  bebalf  to  the 
Black  Prince,  John  of  GMnt,  Aabrey  de  Vcrc,  ths  Prince's 
se€retar>-.  Willi;im  of  Wykehazn,  Kichard.  Bail  ci  AntDdd,  m$4 
Aiu*  Perrers.    P^p^  LtUmrS,  VOL  iv.  p.  96. 

■  Wilis.  I.  jjd. 

•  Ftor  tbi  dMtiMwl  SOMM  tee  CIr.  AngI,  p.  141^,  Wall, 
i.  }a6  i  lor  Edwaid's  efaaiactar,  IMantfay  asf-r. 
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his  martial  spirit  and  Uie  eltemiaate  weakiiess  oi  bis 

successor. 

The  glories  oi  the  great  war  were  remembered,  its 
failures  and  miseries  forgotten  ;  its  fatal  consequences 
could  not  be  foreseen.  Therefore  bistoiy,  which  like 
fortune  deals  oat  good  and  evil  thii^  i&inieqiialiiieasQfep 
has  consented  to  deal  tenderly  with  the  memory  of  the 
third  Edwardf  and  Froiasart  is  only  exprasing  the 
thoughts  of  his  subjects  when  he  says  of  Edward  III ; 
"  He  had  been  a  good  King  to  them :  never  had  they 
the  like  since  the  time  of  King  Arthur  who  was  afore* 
time  King  of  England,"  * 

Le  Roi  est  in  rt  :  Vive  le  Roil  The  city  of  London 
at  h'ast  was  not  ^low  m  declaring  its  loyaltv  to  tho  voung 
King.  WTicn  thi  neu'S  of  l]d\v:\rd's  coaditicn  wa-  kn-nvn, 
even  before  the  end  came,  the  city  sent  a  deputation  lo 
Prince  Richard,  who  with  his  mother  was  sta\'inf^  at 
KioigstoiL  John  Pfailipot,  as  spokesman  for  the  atuens, 
was  charged  to  protest  their  unwavering  loyalty  to  the 
person  of  the  heir/  to  recommend  the  city  to  his  favour, 
to  entreat  him  to  come  to  London,  and  final^  to  compnsr 
the  quanel  between  the  city  and  the  Duke. 

Tlie  next  day  a  gracious  reply  was  retumedtSnd  Locd 
Latimer,  Sir  Niduias  Bmide,  Sir  Simon  Barley,  and  Sir 
Richard  Adcrby  were  sent  to  London  with  a  formal 
announcement  of  Edward's  dcaiii  «iud  tiie  (^rt^tuigb  ol  tli^ 
new  King. 

In  tonipiiance  with  tlie  citizens'  request  the  King  would 
shortly  rome  to  London.  Meanwhile  he  had  already 
Uted  to  compose  the  quarrel*  and  the  Duibc  had  submitted 

ifI8i  *'  ^Sjj^  •  V^»*  ij 

etc*«  ar*  nlfaitaat.       '  ^ 
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without  reserve  to  his  wilL  The  dtuens  were  invited 
to  do  the  same. 

A  storm  of  opposition  greeted  this  suggestion.  The 
citizens  were  on  their  guard;  they  suspected  a  trap. 
Only  after  six  hours'  argument,  and  upon  the  King's 
envoyB  swearing  on  their  hoDOor  that  submission  should 
oot  piejiidioe  life,  limb  or  privilesies,  did  the  citiieDS 
ooDseot. 

At  leqgth  they  screwed  their  courage  to  the  sticking 
point  and  went  to  the  young  King  at  Sheen,  where 
Richard  received  them  in  the  presence  of  his  mother 

and  his  uncles  and  the  whole  royal  family.  Lancaster 
did  L  vi'r\  tiling  in  liis  power  to  disarm  suspicion.  Falling 
uiK)n  his  knees  before  the  young  King,  he  entreated  him 
to  take  the  quarrel  into  his  own  hands.  He  even  asked 
pardon  for  those  who  were  awaitinpf  jniniriliment  on 
account  of  the  late  disorders.  Then  rismg,  the  Duke 
swore  to  forget  the  quarrel,  and  gave  the  kiss  of  peace 
to  each  of  the  city  magnates  In  turn.  Such  an  edifying 
spectacle  moves  the  contemporary  chroniclers  to  pious 
thankigiviag.  Once  more  the  Monk  ol  Saint  Albans^ 
loaes  oootrd  of  his  iedings,  and  cries  oat—'*  Haec  est 
wwita^ift  dextrae  i^^^^^fJ"  I 

On  Friday  following  the  Dnke  met  his  late  enemies 
at  Westnunster,  and  a  herald  publicly  proclaimed  the 
welcome  news  of  the  pacification.* 

Policy  required  one  more  reconcilialiuii,  and  jiiistice 
cned  aloud  for  one  art  of  re^titut  h  ti 

Richard  made  peace  l>etween  hi-^  mirlo  and  tin  l'i>hop 
of  Wuiciiester.  and  released  Sir  Tcter  de  la  Mare  trom 
prisoo*  The  Duke  had  no  choice  but  to  be  reconciled. 


'  The  point  of  his  story,  however,  is  rather  spoilt  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  nof  Si.  Albans  Day,  and  therefore  tho Saint's  mrdiaTinn 
need  not  be  iavok0d  to  fuppln&eai  poUUcal  cauiei.    Ckr,  Ait^l. 
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To  smooth  the  way  f(»r  his  nt'i)hew's  ,n  c-^ion  was  the 
only  practical  way  of  rebutting  the  ciiarges  ui  dislo\*a!ty. 
But  he  must  have  been  galled  at  the  reception  given  to 
the  penecttted  Speaker  of  the  Commons. 

From  hb  prison  at  Nottingham  to  London,  Sir  Peter's 
journey  was  a  trimnphai  progress,  for  penecution,  as 
Qsiialt  had  made  a  unutyTf  and  Lancaster  had  f^*'**^ 
nothing  by  a  flagrant  act  of  mjnstke  to  a  bold  politkal 
opponent 

For  the  moment,  however,  old  qnaiids  were  biiried» 

and  all  parties  combined  to  welcome  the  new^Ktng. 

The  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  not  a  man  to  forego  any 
Uiguily  to  which  Ins  territorial  position  ^Mve  him  a  claun. 
There  were  reasoua  of  pnlicy,  huwtvcr,  «i3  well  as  of 
etiquette,  wlach  indiuid  him  to  play  a  prominent  part 
in  ihi  coronation.  The  Council  had  adiiuitrti  his  leg^l 
right  as  Earl  of  Leic^ter  to  act  as  High  Senesdial  of 
£ngland,  as  Doke  ol  Lancaster  to  bear  the  Curtana  on 
the  day  of  the  coronation,  and  as  £arl  oi  Lincohi  to  carve 
before  the  King  at  table. 

AH  these  duties  he  uidertook  in  perMm  or  by  deputy. 
The  coronation  was  the  ootward  and  visible  expression 
of  the  beginning  ol  the  new  reign.  As  the  Doke  bad 
smoothed  the  wa  v  for  the  aooessiQn.  he  was  determined  to 
play  his  proper  part  in  the  ceremonial  abo. 

As  High  Seneschal  his  first  duty  was  to  hear  and  decide 
ciaiiib*  to  perform  the  ti  adiUui***!  coronation  serMces. 
Under  the  Duke's  prr-idt^ncy  theCourtof  Clair;.-  began  to 
sit  111  the  White  H  ill  v»f  the  Palace  at  Wt^tnuiister,  nenr 
the  Kmg's  Chajx*i,  on  July  9th.  As  the  ctrtmony  its<lf 
had  been  arranged  for  the  i6th  this  kit  only  a  week 
for  the  work,  and  it  is  not  surprisipg  that  the  Sene> 
schal  ioond  himself  hard  presied.  Out  oi  nineteen 
claims  preferred  fourteen  were  dear,  and  were  granted 
forthwith*  One  was  ruled  out  of  court,  but  the  remaining 
fowp  duaii  yMdk  raised  compiicated  iesnesof  herediury 
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right,  had  to  be  settled  without  prejudice  by  a  pro* 
visional  niling.* 

After  the  Seneschal  himself  the  most  miportantoificers 
were  Thooicib  oi  Woodstock,  Constable  in  the  right  of 
his  wife,  a  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Himi|)lirt  y  de 
Bohim,  the  last  Earl  oi  Hert  ford  of  his  name,  aiuJ  Henry 
Percy,  Marshal,  an  office  which  in  spite  of  the  right  of 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Norfolk,  the  Crown  claimed  to 
dispose  of  at  wSL  Robert  de  Vere,  £arl  of  Oxford, 
although  a  nunor,  was  allowed  to  act  as  the  King's 
Ghamberlain — a  mark  of  that  friendship  which*  dating 
from  childhood*  was  to  be  the  cnne  of  Richaid^s  kter 
years.  Among  the  coronation  services  one  innovation 
marks  the  pecoliar  oondttioo  of  politics  at  the  time; 
by  Richard's  special  desire  the  Mayor  was  allowed  to  serve 
the  king  witli  a  golden  cup  and  the  citizens  to  ^LT\  e  in  the 
butJerv.  Even  in  the  ceremonial  the  spirit  of  compromise 
showed  U2»t:H,  iur  the  Mayor  si  r\  rd  beside  his  foe  Lord 
Latmier  the  Almoner.  The  lir>n  and  the  lamb  lay  down 
togethf*r  and  a  little  child  led  them. 

The  ckmiants  satisfied,  nr  the  reverse*  London  got  ready 
for  the  ceremony  of  the  i6tli.' 

On  the  day  before  the  coronation  the  Peers,  with  their 
lettnnes,  and  the  Mayor  and  Sherifb  assembled  at  the 
gates  of  the  Tower*  and  amki  the  blare  ol  tinmpets 
condttctpd  the  Kiiy  down  Qwapslde  Fleet  Street* 
wheie  foantainswece  running  wiUi  wine*  and  the  hooaes 
were  bong  with  cbth  of  gold  and  silver  or  hangings  of 
gay  colours,  toWestminster  Palace,while  the  fickle  London 
crowd,  delighted  with  the  gracious  bearing  ol  the  Seneschal 
and  Marshal,  forgot  theii  f^rndgtdjid  for  one  day  cheered 
Lancaster  and  Percy  as  tiiey  headed  the  cortege. 

*  MumnuHia  UiUihuMat  Lond<m%*m%*  ^Liber  Ciutumanuii}, 
P  456. 

*  Ckr.  Angt.  15J-163  ;  Wals.  L  51f-9i  Mwimath,  »S8;  Mom. 
Bm.L  Vtolmul.  K. dg L.  vtti>  joa. 
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That  night  the  King  slept  at  Westminster  Palace. 
Tlic  ntxt  morning  after  heaririL;  mass  the  pro(.~cssK>n 
passed  over  scarlet  cloth,  laid  duvvn  by  the  King'b  Ainiuucr, 
from  the  great  Hall  of  the  Palace  to  tlie  Al'Uy. 

Even  in  his  tender  youth  the  Kini;  seeiiis  to  have 
posse*i<ed  the  strange  beauty  of  the  i^lantngrnHs,  and 
eye-witnesses  described  the  child  dressed  in  white  robes 
symbolical  of  his  innocence,  as  among  men  as  another 
Absalom."  *  Before  him  were  Lancaster  with  the  CurUna, 
the  Earis  of  March  and  Warwick  with  the  second  swofd 
aadthegflt^mrstthe  Earl  of  Cambrklgeaiid  Thomaa  of 
Woodstock,  each  beariog  a  sceptre  sunnooiited  with  a 
dove*  The  Bishops  of  St«  David's  and  Woicester,  Chan- 
odlor  and  Treasnrerreqiectivdy,  walked  before  the  King, 
bearing  a  rich  chalice,  and  the  Primate  with  the  Bishops 
of  London  and  Winchester  followed. 

Then  *  inie  the  elaborate  ceremonial  consecrated  by 
tradn:i  ri  J  r  tl,<  m  lonation  of  an  Knglish  King.  The 
King  take>  iheualli  t"  k<  op  fnitli,  to  preser\  eand  mrunlain 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  in  particular  th<.>se  of  St.  Edward, 
to  do  j ustice  and  show  mercy.  He  is  accept ed  by  acciama- 
tioo.  Solemnly  the  Primate  gives  him  his  blessing.  He 
receives  the  holy  rite  of  unctian«  He  is  invested  with 
the  tunic  of  St.  Edward,  the  sword  and  Imuxlet,  the  robe 
and  the  spurs.  Anally  the  crown  is  placed  upon  his 
head  and  the  ring  npon  his  finger.  The  sceptre  is  handed 
to  him,  and  again  invoking  divine  Mp—ity  the  Primate 
leads  hftti  to  the  throne.  After  the  enthnwement  mass 
is  sung ;  the  King  makes  his  crffedng,  receives  the  Eucha* 
rist,  confesses,  and  is  absolved. 

Among  many  miprcssive  coronation  scenes  that  of 
July  l6,  1377.  I^'*  tiharly  moving.  The  he!ples>nr>s, 
the  youth  and  miiocence  of  the  i  hild  upnii  whom  King 
Ed^^Tird*?  rrown  had  devolved,  had  done  what  the  wiil  4>t  a 


grown  man  could  scarcely  have  effect cdi  For  a  moment 

^  Adsm  of  Vtk,  U 
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all  parties  had  laid  aside  their  quarrels.  The  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  in  his  serniOH  addressed  to  the  city  the  next 
day,  could  huki  up  before  the  people  the  ensample  of  a  life 
as  yet  tm^potted  by  the  world.  But  time  failed  to  keep 
its  piuiiuses.  Thr  King,  whose  advent  was  hailed  with 
loyal  enthusiasm  on  every  side,  could  not  win  and  keep 
his  subjects*  afiection.  Generous  instincts  and  childless 
iimoccnce  disappeared  In  a  premature  manhood,  giving 
place  to  callousness,  levity  and  vice.  The  oath  to  do 
justice  between  man  and  man  and  show  mercy,  to  observe 
the  laws  and  live  according  to  right,  was  soon  to  be  broken; 
the  reign  begun  with  sndh  bright  promise  was  to  end  in 
disaster. 

But  the  future  moulded  by  Richard's  yet  unformed 

character  could  not  be  foreseen.  For  the  moment  London 
and  the  Court  w  is  given  up  to  rejoicing. 

A  state  Uiacjuet  closed  the  mroimtinn  dav  :  nndlx  fore 
feasting  began  the  Kinp  made  tour  giants  oi  peerage  His 
youngest  unr]f>.  llioinas  of  Woodstock,  was  made  I-.irl 
of  Buckmgham  ;  Gui&card  d'Angouleme,  Earl  oi  Huntmg- 
don  ;  Thomas  Mowbray*  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the 
Marshal  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  though  a  son  of  Edward  111,  was  far 
behind  his  brothers  in  tcrritonai  Hi^piitwi  •  he  had  seen 
a  nephew,  Laacaster%  son,  Henry,  Eul  of  Doby,  admitted 
to  the  Older  of  the  Garter  bdEore  him :  the  Earldom 
of  Buckiogham  was  a  tardy  recognition  of  the  dairos  of 
the  blood  royal.  The  other  creations  show  Lancaster^ 
mfluenrc  and  the  young  King's  ovm  preferences.  The 
new  M.irl  of  Huntingdon  had  been  his  tutor  ;  Mowbray, 
like  Verc,  was  of  his  own  years  and  had  \x:vn  brought 
up  with  him.  while  Henry  Percy  was  as  yet  a  ton 
partisioi  of  the  Duke.^ 

*  At  the  end  of  the  detailed  account  of  lh<"  Coronation  in  the 
Liber  Custumiirum  : — Memorandum  quod  pracdiclus  Rex  Cajs> 
idUe  el  Legionii  Dux  Lancastriae  et  Seneictialius  Angliae  istum 
pwc—iim  per  oiaaas  seas  propriw  in  CsaccOailuii  Dooainl 
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Three  days  later  the  King,  cr  rather  hit  adviaen*  named 

the  Coimdl.^   AH  mterests  wett  represented ;  no  single 

party  predominated.  The  roy«iJ  family  was  represented  by 
the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  a  man  entirely  under  liis  brother's 
power,  but  tou  it  t  ble  to  have  any  influence.  William 
Courteuay,  Hi>hop  of  London,  was  l).ihinced  by  Ralf 
Erghum,  Bishop  of  S  ilisburx ,  tlie  Duke's  Chancellor  ;  the 
rest  were  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  March,  Lords  Latimer* 
Cobham,  Roger  Beauchamp,  and  Richard  Stafiord,  Sir 
John  Knyvet,  Sir  Ralph  pOTers,  Sir  John  Devennx  and 
Sir  Hugh  Segrave.  Lancaster  himieli  was  too  wise  to 
daim  a  place. 

This  snlrit  of  compfomiae  whidi  had  marked  the 
acceasion  inq[md  the  acts  of  the  yooqg  kmg*s  fiist  PSsr* 
Uament,  whkh  met  at  Wcstmhister  oo  October  13th.* 
It  was  undoubtedly  an  anti-Lancastrian  Parlianient.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire  who  had 
sat  in  iln;  "  Good**  Parli.inn  nt  .md  had  lost  their  seats  m 
January,  were  returned  .igam,^  and  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare 
%vas  attain  rh(»srn  Spraker. 

This  l)eing  so,  liie  Commons  showed  an  altogrtlier 
extraordmary  friendliness  to  the  Duke.  Perhaps  the 
correctness  of  his  attitude  at  the  accession  had  told  in  his 
favour ;  probably  the  rumours  of  disloyalty  had  not  been 
believed  by  those  idio  for  political  poiposes  had  consented 
to  give  them  cumii^.  At  any  rate  the  first  act  of  the 
Commons  was  to  ooncihatiB  their  foi'inei'  enemy*  Fdlowm^ 
the  precedents  set  hi  the  last  two  FsiliamentStthey  pra\*cd 
that  certam  peen  would  fonn  an  advisory  committee. 

Reffii  lifaiMvIt,  Ifaites  hi  fotaUs  ijmdsm  CsMoDafil  inoCe- 

landum. 

*  FotdVU  161.  datrf!  Jith'  20,  1^77. 

■  PaHi.imcnt  was  summone*!  bv  wnl  da!"**!  .5  Au^uM,  i  Ktii.h.Att! 
H,  iuf  th«  4umxaiue  oi  St.  Micbaei  (Du^daic,  ^tummums, 
Rot,  P«f#.  iii.  3-31. 

'^A  retem  M  wwf  OMote  ol  ftilisKsaii    CAr.  Am^.  171 ; 
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The  name  of  the  "  King  of  Castile  and  Leon  and  Duke 
of  Lancaster"  headed  the  hst.  This  gave  the  Duke  his 
chance.  No  sooner  was  the  Commons*  bill  read  than 
Lancaster  rose  in  his  place  and  walked  ap  to  the  throne. 
There  was  a  flutter  in  the  House.  AH  parties  were 
aiudoos  to  peace^  and  nervous  members  wondered 
wbAt  was  in  store.  Falling  upon  his  knees  before  the 
boy  King,  the  Doke  prayed  humbly  that  he  would  listen 
for  a  while  to  words  which  concerned  his  own  person 
as  well  as  his  sovereign. 

The  Commons  had  chosen  him  to  be  one  of  their 
lid  visors.  By  the  King's  favour  he  would  not  act  as 
their  advisor  until  he  had  cleared  himself  of  charges 
current  among  the  people,  charpf*s  wbirh  touclicd  his 
honour.  Unwortli)  as  l.c  was,  he  wa-s  a  >un  of  Edward 
HI,  and  after  the  King  one  of  the  greatest  peers  of  the 
realm.  The  mahcious  rumours  spread  by  his  enemies 
would,  if  true  (which  God  forbid)  amount  to  open  treason. 
Until  the  truth  were  known  he  could  do  nothing.  None 
ol  his  ancestors  had  ever  been  traitor;  they  had  all 
been  true  and  loyal  subjects  of  the  crown.  He  himself 
had  more  to  lose  by  treachery  than  any  other  man  in 
England ;  apart  from  thb,  it  would  be  a  strange  and 
marvellous  thing  if  he  should  so  far  depart  from  the 
traditions  of  his  blood.  If  any  man,  whatever  his  degree, 
dared  to  charge  him  with  treason,  disloyalty  or  any  tu  l 
prejudicial  to  the  realm,  he  was  prepared  to  defend 
himself  \nth  his  body  as  readily  as  the  poorest  gentleman 
in  England  * 

The  Duke  ended.  It  was  a  striking  scene — the  gieat" 
feudatory  of  the  realm  kneehng  before  the  child-kuig, 
protesting  his  innocence,  defying  his  unknown  slanderers, 
and  ofieriiig  to  defend  his  lo3ralty  by  wager  of  battle. 

It  was  a  repetition  in  a  hostile  parliament  of  the 
manileato.  tHiich  in  the  Lancastrian  Parliament  of 

>       Pmt.  m,  5. 
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January  he  had  issutd  m  the  Ciiancellor*s  opening 
speech,  and  it  produced  a  iiiaiked  effect.  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  crowded  round  the  Duke  before  the  throne 
and  entreated  him  to  be  appeased.  They  were  ^ure 
that  no  one  would  dare  to  pronounce  the  charges  whu  h 
he  denied.  The  Commons  joined  the  entreaties  oi  the 
peers.  Could  any  one  doubt  that  they  held  the  Duke 
innocent  ?  Had  they  not  selected  him  to  be  their 
"  principal  aid,  comiorter  and  councillor  ?  " 

\^th  a  protest  against  the  nameless  authors  of  tbese 
cahunnies,  the  real  traitors  who  were  endeavouring 
to  wreck  ihc  peace  of  En^^and,  Lancaster  allowed  hunadf 
to  be  pacified.  For  himself  he  was  willing  to  forgive  the 
guilty.  He  did  not  ask  that  any  man  should  be 
punished  for  the  past.  Bui  he  ur^r  d  Parhament  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  conduct  winch  nu^ht  unpenl 
tlie  j.x'are  and  quiet  of  the  realm. 

Following  up  this  moderate  conduct  Lancaster  acqui- 
esced in  the  wislies  of  the  Commons.  They  peti- 
tioned that  Acts  of  Parliament  should  not  be  repealed 
by  irregular  influence  out  of  Parliament ;  that  eight 
members  should  be  added  to  the  Council,  that  Lord 
Latimer  should  be  removed  and  that  William  Walworth 
and  John  Philipot»  merchants  oi  London,  should  be 
appointed  txeasoras  to  receive  the  monies  voted  for  the 
war.  When  the  Commons  insisted  on  bringing  Alice 
Perrers  to  trial,  the  Dolce,  so  far  from  inleriering,  gave 
evidence  against  her.^ 

These  petitions  were  granted,  and  after  a  liberal  vote, 
two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths.  Parhanienl  dissc^Ued, 
Lanc.istrr  h<icl  oftrrcd  no  opposition.  He  had  pul 
forward  no  <  l^ini  to  the  regency  or  to  a  prepondenint 
inf!tif»nrf  on  liie  council.  LcaMn^  the  att  iirs  ol  stale 
to  others  Lancaster  retired  for  a  while  frorn  pubhc  life. 

To  avoid  responsibility  was  to  avoid  sosptcion*  The 

»  iUt,  PmH.  m.  t  ja. 
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Duke  had  other  interest >  in  life  besides  the  control  of  the 
King's  council,  the  Chancery  and  the  Treasury.  What 
these  ioterests  were  will  appear  ^om  a  short  survey  of 
the  Lancastrian  estates.  » 
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THE  LANCASTRIAN  ESTATES 

JOHN,  by  the  grace  of  God»Kmg  of  Castile  tDdLeoD* 

J  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Derby,  Lmcolii  and 
Leicester,  Lc^  of  Beaufort  and  Nogent,  of  Bergermc  and 
Roche-sur-Yon,  Seneschal  of  England  and  Constable  of 
Chester  " — such  was  the  style  m  vviuch  Lancaster  Herald 
could  proclaim  John  oi  Gaunt. 

The  titular  sovereignty  of  Castile  form«i  one  of  the 
most  interesting  porti  ons  of  Lancastikiii  ston'.  and  of 
this  we  shall  speak  at  length  later ;  the  lands  m  France 
and  Aquitaine  deserve  at  least  a  passing  notice. 

On  the  fringe  of  the  great  Lancastnan  inheritance  lay  two 
seigniories  in  France,  Beaufort  and  Nogent ;  and  these, 
with  two  others,  Bergeiac  and  Roche-snr-Yon,  wfakh 
came  not  by  inheritance  from  Doke  Henry,  bot  by  grant 
from  Prince  Edwanl  make  np  the  som  of  Doke  John^s 
territorial  interest  in  France  and  Aqmtaine.^  Beanlort 
and  its  connexion  with  John  of  Gaunt  have  for  genera- 
tions proved  a  stumbling  block  and  rock  of  offence  to 
Uic  gcntiiiogist.  Unfortunately,  tlicrc  a  Beaufo;:  :n 
Anjou,  in  Artois,  in  Picardy,  in  Champagne,  m  Oauphm^ 
and  in  Savoy.  With  thb  "  embarras  de  chmx  **  com- 
pilers of  Peerages  and  others*  have  usually  fixed  upon 
Beaufort  in  Anjou.  which  has  never  had  the  remotest 
connexion  with  John  oi  Gaunt* 

«  He  bad  alK>  oirtahi  teatatati  ia  C^kh  (Mpit  CMMm, 

In  1 4H  ...  the  LftAca*ifiAa  tcnwneou  m  Caiaui  wcf«  worth  40^.  4$. 

*  #4.  ColUai'  Pmt^,  and  DiA  N«f.  Mg.  Art.  Hiwy 
Btaaioft*  Xwya  de  Lttteahove*  FfeolMart,  mjl  9Sj»  •le-* 
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It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  rescue  the  luuae  oi 
Beaufort*  irom  the  limbo  of  romance. 

At  the  present  time  in  the  Canton  of  Chavanges  (Aube ) , 
between  ChAlons  and  Troyes,  there  is  a  village  called 
Montmorency.  Before  the  family  of  Montmorency  held 
it  and  gave  it  their  name  the  village  was  called  Beaufort. 
In  1270  Blanche  of  Artois,  nieoe  of  Saint  Louis  and 
wife  of  Henry  III,  Coont  of  Champagne  and  King  of 
Navarre,  bought  the  lordship  of  Beaufort  and  of  Nogent* 
Blanche  married  en  seconder  nous  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, and  on  Edmund's  death  Blanche's  lands  ucre 
divided  between  her  second  and  tiuid  sons,  Htnry, 
third  Earl,  and  J'jhn  '*  o(  Lancaster.'*  When  J<>lin  died 
in  1336  without  i^^uc,  Beaufort  and  Nngt  nt  became  the 
sole  property  of  Henry,  third  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and 
passed  irom  him  through  Duke  Henry  to  Blandie  of 
Lancaster  and  John  of  Gaunt 

>  BEAUFORT  AND  THB  LANCASTRIAN  INHEKITANCK 

Hcnir  III.  Coant  of^BUnchr  of  Ar«  ji>    Edmund,  E«fl  of  Lancaster, 
Chimygnc;  Kmg      booght  Uie  UwU- 
arN«««ni,Hkia69,   »hip  of  Buiffort 


±  sa  Jilf,  IS74       i*|o  a«M) 


r 


Count  FaUtine  of  Cham* 
pago*  tad  Brit,  m.  Janaary. 


Ea»l      Henry,  Earl  John  "of  Lancafter/'—Aaiia  de 

of  LMacuktM        ol  Laocaacr,  Lord    Lord  of  BouJort,  JotnvUic 
of  BtMfDf^  d.  1336  (80  imm) 


Henry,  Duke  of 
Lord  ol  bcaatort 


•John  of  r,!i«int, 
Lord  of  Ik-  luluit 

s  LAOcaatOf  's  lease  uuoted  beiow  (L.  962)  describes  the  town 


Mofnt-eiir-ilAnit.  Then  m  two  towns  ol  tUi  mmm  tbe 

Marne,  '  NQgait-«iir«Mame '  an.  Scoaux.  camL  Charenton.  and 

•  Nog'^r^M' Art  niid,'  on  ihc  left  bank  of  the  Mamc  arr.  ChitMu 
Thierry  cant.  (  hirly.  It  was  the  second  whkh  ^vo!f>nj;;cd  to  the 
i^at  oi  Qiam|ML^ae.  See  Pigeotte,  S^tgrnwi  a*  Utaufo>ri,  16, 17. 
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It  is  clear  that  John  of  Gaunt  could  not  in  the  naiuie 
of  things  exerci>e  much  influence  in  an  outlying  part  ol  tlie 
Lancastrian  inheritance  situated  in  the  heart  of  what 
was  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  an  enemy's  country. 

His  lordship  perhaps  saved  the  lands  from  devastation 
when  Champagne  was  raided  time  after  time  by 
Eoghsh  armies  marchmg  from  Calais  to  the  South,  hot 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  set  foot  In  either  of  the 
towns  which  called  him  loid»*  or  ever  spent  a  day  in  the 
castk  where  romance  teDs  us  that  his  children  were 
bom.  A  charter  still  exists,  however,  by  which  the 
Duke  takes  under  his  protection  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Chapellc  .lux  1 'lynches,  who,  in  1364,  were 
being  persecuted  in  a  local  feud,  and  grants  tlie  Abbot 
licence  to  affix  the  arms  of  Lancaster  to  the  houses  ol  the 
Convent,  in  token  ul  his  favour  • 

Beaufort  only  once  draws  upon  itself  the  attention  of 
history  during  the  Hundred  Years  War.  That  is  ttpoo 
the  outbreak  of  the  hostihties  in  1369. 

The  duke  was  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  tenant, 
lor  John  Wyn,  to  whom  in  1365  he  had  leaaed  the 
castks  and  lordships  of  Beaufort  and  Nogent  for  ten 
>'ears,  at  a  yeariy  zental  of  £100  sterling/ twned  French 
and  sold  his  trust.*  Wyn  was  a  friend  of  Owenof  Wales, 
Froissart  teUs  us ;  that  be  had  a  reputation  for  gallantry 
we  may  perhaps  infer  from  his  nickname  **  Poursuivant 
d'tiiiiuui.  ■  but  littlr  else  is  known  of  the  last  tenant  who 
held  Beaufort  mid  Nugent  of  a  Lancastrian  overlord  except 
the  treason  with  which  Beaufort  and  Nogent  pass  mto  the 

•  Hf  pr\ip;rd  near       lands  m  l}7y 

'  Dated  the  Savoy^  October  2$,  1 364,  I^ore  C0f1mmrf$  d$ 
Troy-fs.  tv.  85^.  Tb«  iiuiidst0  is  iddriMed  '*  Km%  pcwnteft 
■ergciu  dm  aot  term  de  BMsiort  9i  mmirm  en  Frames." 

'  Indenture  dated  Leicester,  June  6,  1,  f.d  III  i  i^P  R.O 
Seriet  L  (Dschy  ci  lanf^T  Bofk  Ciiarun  and  abcmbi  datdi) 

•  Froktart,  ICdeUviiL  314  $.  Btmtia^Huiotftd^Tfojm^ 
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hands  of  the  Kings  of  France,  become  part  of  the  loyai 
domain,  and  disapjx^ar  from  Lancastrian  story.  If 
it  had  not  been  gravely  stated  that  the  "  Beau  forts  " 
must  have  been  born  before  1369,  whon  the  castle  was 
lost,  it  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  that  no 
argument  as  to  the  date  of  the  liaison  with  Katherine 
Swyniord  can  be  based  on  the  Diike*s  tenure.  Katherine 
never  saw  Beaufort,  and  her  children  were  certainly  not 
bora  there.  The  explanation  of  the  dioice  of  this  name 
for  the  Dnke's  illegitimate  family  most  be  found  in  the 
iBCt  that  among  the  many  territorial  titles  which  came  by 
descent  to  John  of  Gaunt  it  was  found  convenient  to 
choose  one  which  would  not  prejudioe  the  rights  of  his 
legitimate  heir.  The  names  of  the  English  Honors  being 
impossible,  it  was  found  convenient  to  assume  for  tliem 
the  name  of  a  French  seigniory  long  since  lost,  and  after 
the  Irpitimation  to  retain  a  name  long  fanuli  tr  to  England, 
and  not  unkno\^Ti  to  the  chivalry  of  Eurupu. 

Bprtrcrac  and  Roche-sur-Yon  were  both  granted  to 
John  of  Gaunt  by  the  Black  Prince  on  the  same 
day,  October  8,  1370,  just  after  the  destruction  of 
Limoges/  Both  were  granted  to  the  Duke  and  his  heixs 
mak  in  tail,  with  reversion  to  Prince  Edward  as  over- 
lord The  French  soon  got  poesession  of  Roche,  hut 
while  the  Duke  held  it,  the  town  was  worth  500  marcs 
a  year  to  his  exchequer.* 

Bergerac,  as  well  as  heing  a  source  of  revenue,  was  a 
place  of  considerable  strategical  importance,  for  it  com- 
manded the  Dordogne,  and  the  lines  of  communication 
bctwoi  n  Bordeaux  and  central  and  southern  France. 

Captured  in  1345  by  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster, 

*  Delpit  r K^tUction,  rrxviii  and  ccxix. 

*  itiileuiure  d.it(«l  La  I<<KheIlc.  September  2^,  f^rr.  leasing 
the  lordship  to  Sir  I  hom^  i'crcy  and  Sir  John  llorpeden,  Seno- 
•chilt  of  Mum  And  Sftiatongc  and  to  Sir  Kcgnaolt  Vivoiuw. 
Ddpil  C^tkcHom,  ccuod. 
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Beiigerac  bad  been  granted  in  tail  to  bim  and  bis  beirs 
male  by  Edward  III  two  year$  later.^ 

Having  reverted  to  tbe  Crown  on  Duke  Henry's 
death,  Bergerac,  being  parcel  of  the  Dachy  of  Aquitaine, 
came  into  the  hand  of  Prince  Edward,  and  by  the 
grant  of  1370  Jolin  of  Gaunt  held  it  with  the  same  powers 
and  privileges  as  his  fathcr-in-law  had  hM  it  from 
Edward  III.  When  the  Black  Prince  renounced  tlic 
Principality  Edwanl  III  renewed  the  grant,'  and  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  RiLhard's  minority  was  to  confirm  it.* 

But  it  was  one  thing  to  hold  the  town  by  charter  and 
another  to  hold  it  by  the  sword,  and  the  importance 
of  Bergerac  as  a  strategical  position  exposed  it  to 
the  brunt  of  all  the  fighting  in  the  South.  Anjoo 
and  du  Guesdin  took  the  town  after  a  great  ai^ 
in  September,  1377/  and  after  that  date  it  was 
talcm  and  retaken  a  dftwn  times  by  Frcndi  and  Fnig^*ffh 
forces,  until  in  the  end  it  shared  the  fortunes  of  the 
iHiole  Gascon  dependency  of  the  English  Crown.  In 
1 38 1  the  Duke  makes  a  charge  upon  its  revenues,  to 
reward  one  of  his  It  udatories  who  had  suffered  in  the  wars, 
but  the  town  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and 
the  grant  is  conditional  on  its  recovery.*  At  different 
timo  thrift:  nieniU  rs  of  the  family  of  Buade  were  <  harged 
with  it?  nistodv.  A  tcrtam  Ht-liot  Buade  was  apponited 
Governor  in  1371/  and  ten  years  later  Pierre  Buade  and 

«  Tviw  i»  1347.  Ct  Npit  CMMoN,  cUL 

•  November  8,  1376.    Delpit  CoUet^on,  ccbrvU, 

•  Seplcmbrr  i;,  1377.    Del  pit  Collertion,  cc\x\-m 

•  L'an  m  ccc  Ixxvii  a  111  de  Setembre  k>  due  d  Ango  e 
mo^M-nhor  Bertr«n  de  Clamiiii  Ccmestable  de  Ffuim  pren^oras 
Bragufvyiac  Saacu  Ft  •  UMieDwa  de  ftiyi^s"*^  e  apiop  aaec 
a  Basax.  Ftiit0  Cktvmipts  4»  Gttf$nm§  I73.  The  Mft  btfsn 
Anguft  T2 

•  Warrmnt  lo  the  (..overnor.  Ivtxt  jvfi  ami  <«iheT  oflficer*  ol  tbe 
town  of  Bergerac  in  favour  ol  Mundon  Mbrad.  Eaquire,  dated 
HertfOftf .  May  6.  t^Ht,   Hi^m  II.  f.  <»7. 

•  Warmnt  datwl  Ntontfxmt.  January  i  Dalpit  Coilt<tiom 
cacxv.  Giti  to  H«lk>c  Buado,  Captam  ol  fiiviefac,  Apctt  ai,  51 
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Miot  Bnnde  appear  as  Governor  and  Qidtelain  re- 
spectively. Their  loyalty  k  not  above  sospicioiL  The 
Duke  thooght  they  had  an  nndeistanduig  with  the 
enemyt  and  commuided  them  at  their  peril  to  restore 
their  trust,  appointing  Bertongat  de  la  Bret  to  super- 
sede them.^  Whether  Bertongat  recovered  the  strong- 
hold fa  doubtful,  but  as  late  as  1395  the  Duke  appears 
to  have  been  in  possession,  lor  it  w  is  at  iicr^trac  that 
he  received  the  Frcuch  e^^  o\  s  m  that  year. 

The  hfatory  of  the  town  with  its  vigorous  civic  life 
and  its  mihtary  importance  is  rich  in  interest ;  and 
Jolin  of  Gaunt  knew  its  value,  and  he  speaks  of  the  town 

come  de  ville  et  chastel  que  nous  aviens  bien  pres  au 
cuer."  In  the  great  Cowcher  book  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  among  a  series  of  richly  iUnminatcd  blasoas 
of  his  kxdshipt  the  arms  of  Beigerac  mays  till  be  seen : 
"  Deux  pattes  de  griffon  de  saUe  sur  nn  champ  dW* 

Leaving  these  outposts,  let  ns  advance  to  the  citadel 
itsellt  and  eiamme  the  foundation  of  the  Duke*s  great- 
ness»  the  broad  and  solid  basis  of  territorial  power 
upon  which  was  built  hfa  preeminence  in  English  politics. 
The  bulk  of  his  lands,  as  hdb  been  seen,  came  to  him 
by  inheritance  ;  they  were  the  fiels  of  l^dmuiid  Crouch- 
back,  the  broad  acres  of  Ferrers  Montiui t,  Lacy,  and 
Cliaworthe — the  accumulated  result  of  lavish  royal 
grants  and  a  succession  of  politic  marriages. 

But  though  tiie  I^casthan  patrimony  formed  the 
bulk,  it  was  not  the  whole  of  the  Duke*s  possessions. 

In  1360,  after  the  death  of  Queen  Dowager  Isabella^ 
Edward  III  granted  to  his  son  the  castle,  town  and  Honor 
of  Hertford,  and  the  towns  of  Beylord,  Essendon,  and 

EUw.  iii  ,  payment  to  Arnald  Buadc,  Captain  oi  the  Castle  and 
TowBol  BergBrac  (Dochy  of  Laac*.).  Aooooals  Varknu,  Bnadto 
III.  No.  I.)  Confirmation  of  Indaatiiie  of  snvloe  with  Anald 

Bsade,  R 't.  Pal  22  Ric.  II. 

'  Ccinunis^n  ami  'v-frr  int'    ^l.t***!  Hertford       n*  6, 
Ddpit  CoHicttCHt  cdxxxu.  and  cclxjuuu.  and  cUxjuuv. 
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Hertuigford!>ur>\  "  with  all  their  members  and  apporte- 

nanceSf  and  the  endowments  and  issues  thereunto 
beJoneing."  * 

The  object  of  the  grant  wa^  lu  provide  the  Earl  oi 
Riclimond,  as  he  then  was,  with  a  residence  uiUil 
he  should  nilicnt  some  other  dwelling  Ixi'itting  his 
station.  But  when  the  Earl  of  Rirhniond  had  be- 
come Duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  master  of  the  Savoy, 
he  still  retained  his  Honor  of  Hertford,  and  Hertiord 
Castle  was  to  the  last  one  of  his  favourite  residenoet* 

This  addition  is  inconsiderahic  in  relattoo  to  the 
total  of  the  Duke's  estates ;  not  so  the  next 

The  Honor  of  Richmond  had  been  the  first  appanage 
granted  to  John  of  Gaunt  The  Eaiidom  and  Honor 
since  the  Conquest  had  belonged  to  the  family  of  Mont^ 
fort,  which,  besides  claiming  the  Dukedom  of  Brittany 
Hi  i  ranee,  had  also  taken  a  place  in  liic  i.aiks  of  the 
Engli>h  baruii  if^o.  In  1372.  to  attach  John  de  Mont- 
fort,  who  wab  wavering  b.tueen  England  and  France, 
drtinitely  to  the  English  cause,  it  was  re>olved  to  restore 
tlu'  Karldom  and  Honor  to  the  original  holders.  It  was 
found  to  be  '*  for  the  advantage  of  the  King  and  the 
quiet  and  honour  of  the  whole  realm  **  of  England  that 
the  Earldom  and  Honor  of  Richmond  should  be  restored, 
and  John,  like  a  grateful  sent  preferring  his  father's 
pleasure  and  the  honour  and  convenience  of  the  kingdom 
to  his  own  private  advantage/*  sunendered  lands  and 
title.  Such  sacrifice  did  not  go  unrewarded.  He 
received  in  exchange  the  castle  of  Pevensey,  the  castle. 
Honor,  and  manor  of  TickhiU,  and  of  Knaresborough. 
and  tile  castle  and  manor  of  the  High  IVak,  together 

*  Pefr^rd  Rff^-wi,  xxxi.  Apy  p  \:  The  charter  ts  dAted 
May  -TO,  ijU).  Il  was  renewed  October  8,  1370  ^ibid.  p.  J7)«. 
Grtat  Cowchar,  23$  (t,  t  and  a\  The  nuuiort  M  Bcykird  aad 
EiMdoti  more  tloaoDce  had  U^n  fnuitc<!  m  the  twdlth  Mid 
thirtamiUi  cantariM  to  tht  Lord  Trooaorar  ol  EngUnd* 
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Willi  manors,  franchises,  and  nth  uvvsons  in  hali  a  dozen 
counties,  N'ottiiiirli am,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Norloik, 
Suffolk  and  Su-^rx.* 

These  two  additions,  the  Honor  of  Hertford,  and  the 
Honors  of  Tickhill,  Knaresborough  and  the  High  Peak 
and  the  rest  form  the  greater  part  of  the  second  Duke's 
additions  to  the  Lancastrian  patrimony,  but  throughout 
the  rdsn  of  bis  Uther  and  that  of  bis  nephew,  the  Duke's 
possessions  were  in  one  way  or  another  swelled  from 
time  to  time  by  royal  bounty. 

The  mere  extent  of  lands,  however,  extraordinary  as  it 
was.  would  never  have  given  to  the  Lancastrian  in- 
heritance its  pecuhar  distinctiveness.  The  Duke  is 
differentiated  from  his  compeers  as  much  in  the  nature  as 
in  the  extent  of  his  power. 

In  T377  he  was  Dnk*  and  Count  Palatine  of  Lan- 
caster. .'\s  for  the  111  If*  of  Duke  it  meant  nothing 
more  than  a  certain  primacy  of  dignity  among  the  lords 
temporal.  When  Edward  HI  made  his  eldest  son 
Duke  of  Cornwall  in  1333,  the  title  was  new  to  England. 
The  creaticm  of  Duke  Henry  in  135 1  was  the  seomd 
pieoedent,  and  the  creation  of  John  of  Gaunt  in  1363  is 
the  third.  A  lew  yean  later  the  title  used  so  sparingly 
by  Edward  III  was  scattered  broadcast  by  the  prodigal 
hand  of  his  grandson,  and  Richard  IPs  DukMof  '*I>uke- 
lin^**  made  this  cheapened  dignity  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  all  good  conservatives.  The  title  as  such  was 
"vox  et  praetcrea  iiil.il.  "  A  bicath  could  make  it  and 
unmake  it.    At  the  most,  Ix fore  the  laM.-,!)  m- ations  of 

*  Hardv  Charters,  viil.  dated  June  25,  1372.  Ci.  Pari.  Pfttt 
4678.  Foed,  VI.  72^~7}7  ;  Gt.  Cowcher,  322  ( 1 ) ;  the  Earidom  wa?; 
given  to  Montiort  on  July  20.  Foed.  Warrant  to  the  Receiver 
Of  Kkhmnnd  to  tariiif  all  the  aceouats  to  Loiidoo,)fay  13,  1J73. 

Some  of  the  rolls  appear  to  have  gone  astray.  Warrant  to  pay 
to  men  to  go  and  search  for  them,  Aug.  30,  1372. 

The  search  appears  to  have  been  successful  \V:irfant  tn  d<-li  \  <  r 
muniments,  standards  and  mueasures  to  th€  Duke  of  Biiit«uy, 
P(ifafiiar3r  i8»  1373-  Rflgiatcr,  1. 1 151, 174. 
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Richard  II,  it  could  call  ath  ntion  to  an  cxisuii^  pre- 
eminence.   It  did  not  create  tluu  preeminence. 

The  title  of  Duke  then  is  comparatively  uuiiiipuitant. 
As  for  the  Duchy  ol  Lanca^t"  r.  it  did  not  exist.  It 
may  seem  at  first  sight  a  paradox,  but  it  is  none  the  Icsft 
true  that  in  the  modem  sense  the  Duchy  oi  Lancaster 
did  not  and  could  not  exist  in  the  likttme  of  John  ol 
Gaunt.  When  the  Duke  in  letters  and  warrants  speaka 
of  his  "  Dachy  of  Lancasterj**  he  always  means  not  the 
sum  total  of  his  vast  possesakms  hot  merdy  one  portioo 
of  them — the  County  of  Lancaster ;  befoe  1377,  the 
county  pure  and  simfde,  and  after  Z577»  the  County  Pila> 
tine.  One  and  the  same  officer  is  referred  to  now  as 
the  Receiver  **  in  Lancashire,*'  now  as  the  Receiver  "  erf 
the  Count  \  (>i  JLaiicaisici/*  now  a:>  the  Receiver  of  **  the 
Duchy  of  L.incaster." 

It  was  only  after  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  Utame 
Kings  of  Kngland  that  tlie  Duchy,  as  distinct  frgip  the 
County  Palatine,  came  to  exist  Tlicn  Henry  IV. 
desiring  to  mark  ott  the  prmcely  inheritance  which 
came  to  him  by  hereditary  right,  from  the  royal 
estate,  which  he  had  acquired  by  nsmpatioo,  con* 
quest  or  election,  or  by  ah  together  (he  was  careful 
not  to  distinguish),  gave  a  unity  to  hk  fetfaePs  lands 
whkh  did  not  exist  in  his  lather's  lifetime :  lands  in 
Sussex  or  Yorkshire  which  would  now  he  tpokm  of  as 

parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,**  would  in  the  life  of 
John  of  Gaont  have  been  referred  to  as  parcel  of  the 
Honor  of  lia^^Ie."  or  "parcel  of  the  Honor  of  Tickhill, 
ur  ui  Knafcsboruu^ii/  held  by  the  Duke  ui  Lanc^ter 
in  chief. 

Remembering  then  that  the  "  Duke  of  Lancaster 
1^  onlv  tlie  mure  dignified  style  of  the  Earl  of  Lancastei, 
and  that  for  present  purj^oses  the  Lhichy  of  >  ^nrattft 
means,  in  1377,  no  more  than  the  County  of  Lancaster, 
which  county  was  abo  a  County  Falattne,  we  must 
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examine  the  nature  of  the  first  great  source  of  the  Duke's 
power  and  wealth — the  Palatinate. 

In  earHer  days,  when  England  was  threatened  by 
invasion  from  over  sea,  and  was  hard  pressed  by  enemies 
on  her  own  borders,  it  had  been  found  highly  convenient 
to  allow  the  feudatories,  wlio^c  territorial  power  lay  in 
the  districts  most  exposed  to  attack,  certain  powers 
and  privileges  oi  royalty.  Hence  the  erection  oi  the 
Counties  Palatine. 

But  even  in  those  days  of  insecurity  the  creation  of 
a  Palatiiiate  had  been  recognised  as  a  dangerous  remedy, 
and  metsures  had  been  takoi  to  limit  the  risk.  TbePalar 
tinate  of  Chester,  tot  instance,  soon  became  a  royal 
appanage,  never  going  further  out  of  the  Kiog^s  hand 
than  to  the  hand  of  the  heir-apparent. 

In  135 1  Edward  III  recognised  the  debt  which  he 
and  England  owed  to  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
by  creeling  the  county  of  Lancaster  into  ;\  Palatinate. 
The  grant  was  for  life  only,  and  theieiure  became 
legally  extinct  in  1361 

The  position  of  Duke  Henry  did  not  differ  greatly 
from  that  of  his  son-in-law,  and  John  of  Gaunt  was  deter- 
mined to  regain  aU  that  his  piedecessor  bad  held.  Ever 
since  his  succession  he  had  exercised  one  act  of  regality : 
he  had  nominated  the Sherifisol  theCountyof  Lancaster.^ 
In  i32ZJ>fi^xriaTVfrrd  the  .vhqie  of  .ihe  fura  rtgaiia 
copotded  to  his  ptedecessor,  and  after  an  abeyance  of 
sixteen  yeais  the  Palatinate  was  again  caUed  into 
existence,  and  sgafai  the  grant  was  for  the  Dulce's 
life. 

John  of  Gaunt,  possibly,  had  his  own  reasons  for  seeking 
lliis  aggrandizen^ent  :  if  ever  there  were  to  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  **(,oud"  Parliament  it  might  U.  <  <  iivenient 
to  ha\'e  .1  quasi-royal  juri^di'  iiun  in  the  North,  where 
he  nught  entrench  himsdi  against  his  enemies. 

>  Rig.I.4i,65,elc. 
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What  had  been  granted  to  Duke  Henry  as  the  reward 
of  state  service  was  obtained  by  Duke  John  to  satisfy 
his  ambition  and  to  guard  against  contingencies.  But 

the  concession  made  in  135 1,  equally  vvilli  that  made 
in  IJ77,  was  jx)litically  indefensible.  For  the  l'alaLi;*ate 
of  Lanciister  no  necessity  could  be  adduced,  military  or 
political.  It  was  and  always  hns  been  an  anachronism. 
It  never  had  a  ratson  d'eirc,  and  has  never  served  a  useful 
purpose ;  it  was  a  pi  a  ring  example  of  Edward  Ill's 
indifference  to  constitutional  considerations,  li  not  of 
Ills  incapacity  in  statesmanship,  for  the  step  was  a  depar* 
tore  from  the  sound  policy  of  Henry  II  and  Edward  I — 
the  statesmanlike  effort  to  build  op  a  central  system  of 
n>yal  justice  and  administratioa> 

If  the  old  idea  of  a  Palatinate  had  still  had  any  sjg* 
nificance,  a  case  might  perhaps  have  been  made  oat  for 
erecting  on  the  soathem  borders  of  Wales,  in  Hereford, 
Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  and  Carmarthen,  where  Lancaster 
h  ill  .1  c!roup  of  fortresses  of  the  first  rank,  a  ^  flatmate 
jui  i^Jicuon,to  join  through  the  lands  of  the  Earls  of  March 
with  the  Northern  Palatinate  of  Chester.  A  still  more 
plausible  case  mif^iit  have  been  made  out  by  the  Percies 
for  a  Palatinate  in  Xorthuml)erland.  At  least  the  lord** 
of  Alnwick  could  plead  a  real  danger  on  the  Scottish 
h-r  I  T.  But  the  Scots  never  got  so  far  as  the  I>uke*s 
1  ind> ;  if  they  crossed  the  border  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Cheviots  they  ravaged  Northnmberiand  ;  if  tbey 
marched  across  the  southern  border  they  overran  Cnm- 
berland,  and  Westmorland  Berwick,  Carlisle,  and 
Penrith  were  attacked :  bat  the  Dttke*s  castles  of  Laii> 
caster  and  Hornby  never  stood  a  siege,  stiD  less  ditheroe 
and  Liverpool. 

Puhti'  .ill\-,  tlu  rr^fore,  the  Palatinate  of  Lancaster  was 
useless,  and  could  oniv  Ix'  harmful.  The  ciiaitcr  uf 
1377  \va>  an  act  of  r«'tr<>gr»'Ssion.  To  measure  the 
extent  of  that  retrqgression  the  question  must  be  asked  ; 
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What  were  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaming  to 
a  GDunt  Palatine  ? 

Let  the  royal  charier  of  donation  speak  for  itself.' 

It  opens  with  the  usual  preamble,  a  mere  matter  of  fonn, 
redting  the  coospicaoiis  merits  of  the  grantee,  his  strena- 
OQS  goodness,  excdknt  wisdom  and  readiness  to  serve  the 
King  with  latxmr  and  charges,  and  his  intxepid  exposure 
to  the  dangers  of  war— merits  for  which  the  benefit  and 
hooonr  now  bestowed  aie  some,  howbdt  an  inadequate, 
reward. 

Then  we  come  to  business.  "  Of  certain  knowledge 
With  cheerful  heart,  with  the  assent  of  the  prelates 
and  nobles  in  Pn li.titit  nt  asseniblcd,*'  the  King  grants 
for  himfielf  and  his  heirs,  "  that  for  the  whole  of  his  hfe 
John  Duke  of  Lancaster  may  have  within  the  county 
of  Lancaster  his  chancery  and  his  writs  to  be  sealed 
under  his  seal  to  be  deputed  for  the  office  of  chancery ; 
his  justices  to  bold  as  well  the  i^eas  of  the  Crown,  as  all 
other  pleas  whatsoever  touching  the  common  law  and 
the  CQgnianoe  thereof,  and  all  manner  of  execution  to  be 
made  by  his  writs  and  his  ministers  there,  and  all  other 
liberties  and  jura  regalia  pertaining  to  a  Count  Pala- 
tine, as  freely  and  entirdy  as  the  Earl  of  Chester  is 
weQ  known  to  obtain  within  the  County  of  Chester." 

Certain  regalia^  however,  are  reserved  by  the  Crown. 
Tlie  Cuui.t  ralatine  shall  not  have  the  tenths  and  fif- 
teen t lis  granted  by  Taihament  and  Convocation;  his 
jurisdiction  shall  not  preclude  the  King  from  pardoning 
those  condemned  to  lose  hfo  or  limb;  it^liill  not  derogate 
from  the  "  sufK-riorityand  power  oi  coriei  line;  those  things 
which  shall  have  been  erroneously  done  in  the  Cotirts 
of  the  Count  Palatine."  In  other  words,  the  King  re- 
serves for  himself  Parliamentary  subsidies,  the  royal 
prerogAtive  of  pardon  and  royal  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
error. 

*  Hardy,  Ckmlsr$,  tx.  (P«b.  jS,  1377). 
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AU  other  rrgalia  are  handed  over  to  the  Duke.  Not 
only,  the  grant  continues,  shall  the  Duke  nominate  his 
own  justices  ;  he  shall  also  choose  at  the  King's  mandate 
two  knicfhts  of  the  shire  and  two  burgesses  for  every 
borough  to  sit  in  Parliament ;  he  shall  choose  and 
appoint  collectors  of  subsidies  voted  by  Parliament/ 

From  Febniaiy»  1377,  for  the  rest  of  the  Duke*s  hit. 
there  is  to  be  one  Coart  of  Chancery  at  Westminster, 
and  another  at  Lancaster.  Side  by  side  with  the  King's 
justices  aie  the  jtistices  ol  the  Gmnty  Fsktme*  the 
nominees  of  the  Doke*  holding  <^ce  hy  and  dnring  his 
pleasure. 

To  "  cut  off  all  ambiguity,"  and  to  make  general  terms 
clear  by  special  and  c.\[jrc^-  ti  rms,  a  further  charter' 
declares  that  the  Count  Palaime  shall  have  his  Ex- 
chequer and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  and  exercise 
within  the  county  all  manner  of  jurisdictions,  profit 
and  commodities,  which  would  otherwise  have  pertained 
to  the  King  :  he  is  to  appoint  his  justices  m  c\Te  tor 
pleas  of  the  forest  and  all  other  justices  for  all  m*""*** 
of  other  pleas  touching  the  assize  of  the  forest,  etc 

These  are  extensive  powers.  For  the  life  of  the  Dolce 
Fjigiand  is  dismembered  For  all  purpoaes  of  jnatke« 
finance  and  administration  the  county  ol  Lancaster  is 
severed  from  the  body  politic*  Within  its  hmits  the 
King  is  dethroned ;  the  Count  Palatine  is  set  op  in  his 
place. 

The  grant  is  fur  Ulc.    Thirteen  years  later,  the  sante 

*  For  the Dtike*s  commissions  to  his  officers  to  levy  tn^e^  voted 
by  Parliament  m  West  Derbvshjre.  Lcvl^dshire,  Amounder- 
none,  Loosdalc,  BUckbuiiulure  and  Sdiionkhire,  IM  H*<4jvd 
Rtfxfrt,  xl.  App.  CSo.  4).  18.  30, 46.  $  J.  71 ;  mmI  tor  tha  •elictipn 
ol  the  Knigliti  of  the  Shire,  we  Register  p<uiim. 

In  even'  county  except  I.anra';hirr  thr  shtTitl  make^  prrvlama 
tions  on  the  rova!  man^l.inuts.    The  sbenfl ol  Leaceets  weite  lor 
the  Duke's  nmniUttiu*  ^tbid.  8). 

■  Osted  Novioiber  10, «  fUchard  n  (137^)  HenSy,  CMrfs, 
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powers  are  entailed  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
upon  John  and  his  heirs  male  for  ever.'  So  long  as  the 
Duke's  issue  remains  the  disincmlKTiucnt  of  England 
is  to  conuuue.  It  was  unnecessary:  Richard  II,  wlio 
makes  the  grant  in  fee  tail,  loses  the  regalia  of  Lancaster, 
and  wiih  them  the  realm  of  England,  and  Henry,  third 
Duke  and  Coimt  Palatine  oi  Lancaster,  is  Henry  IV  of 
England. 

Such  a  result  was  not  foreseen  by  the  dying  King,  whose 
last  political  act  had  been  to  give  his  assent  to  the  Charter 
of  Febmary  aS ;  nor  by  those  who  were  piesent  when 
"  on  April  17,  1377,  at  the  Savoy,  near  Westminster, 
John,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
in  the  presence  of  %  Robert  de  Swylyngton,  Knight, 
Sir  TTiomas  de  Hungerford,  Knight,  and  others  of 
the  same  King's  household,  in  iIil  cij^ipel  buill  .Mtlun 
his  mansion  there  did  constitute  Thomas  de  Th<  Iwall, 
Clerk,  his  Chancellor  within  the  Duchy  and  County  of 
Lancaster,  and  upon  his  taking  the  oath,  the  same 
King  with  his  own  hand  delivered  to  the  said  Tliomas 
his  great  seal  i  r  the  govemaoce  oi  the  regality  oi  the 
Cotinty  Palatme 

Three  days  later  the  new  Chancellor  set  the  great  seal 
to  the  first  writ  issuing  from  the  Chancery  of  John  of 
Gaunt— a  proclamation  notifying  to  the  Sherifi  of  Lan- 
caster the  names  of  the  Duke's  justices,  fixing  the  date 
of  the  sessions,  and  ordering  the  Sheriff  to  giv^  notice 
that  an  and  singular  persons  wishing  to  prosecute  their 
business  before  the  justices  should  be  present  on  that 
day. 

The  first  of  the  twenty-two  years  oi  Duke  John's 
regahty  had  Ix-fi^Min. 

Bnt  the  rc^^alij  of  the  Count v  Palatine  do  nut  exhaust 
the  extraordmaxy  powers  enjoyed  by  John  oi  Gaunt  as  an 

^  QMtfler  dst«d  Ml  16,  1390.  Hardy  CkmUn,  xiv. 
*  Bmofd  Report,  nadi  App.  (t). 
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English  subject.  The  Palatine  franchises  are  sharply 
differentiated  from  the  others  ;  they  arc  the  most  im- 
portant, but  they  are  confined  to  the  terntoruil  hmits 
of  the  County  of  Lancaster,  and  there  are  other  extra- 
ordinary liberties  and  fran^hi^^s  to  be  considered,  for 
nc'i  only  in  relation  to  England,  but  also  in  relatiun 
to  the  sum  total  oi  tlie  Duke's  lands,  the  County  Palatine 
forms  an  imperium  in  intperio. 

The  source  of  these  other  exceptkMial  liberties  is,  as 
before,  the  King's  grace  and  ^vonr :  they  axe  built  op 
by  a  succession  of  royal  grants. 

By  charter,*  dated  May  7,  1342,  certain  exoepliaiial 
franchises  had  been  granted  in  tail  to  Hemy,  third 
Earl  of  Lancaster.  Seven  years  later  the  grant  was 
reconsidered.  Henry,  son  of  the  grantee*  had  no  male 
issue.  As  the  law  stood  the  lands  and  the  franchises 
which  they  earned  would  descend  to  hi^  daughters  and 
co-heirs,  Maude  and  liUnche.  Both  were  mere 
children,  and  no  one  could  foretell  the  consequence  oi 
their  marriage.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  tluu 
the  grant  appeared  to  have  Ixen  made  to  the  **  exce«fduig 
damage  and  excessive  disherison  "  ol  the  Crown.  The 
Earl  surrendered  the  grant-in-tail :  it  was  formally 
cancelled  and  annulled,  and  be  received  in  exchange 
a  similar  grant  for  life  only.* 

A  fresh  grant'  bestowed  the  same  franchises  on  Joim 
of  Gaunt  and  Blanche,  in  respect  of  their  share  of  the 
inheritance,  actual  and  prospective,  and,  further,  upon  the 
death  of  Maude  and  the  re-union  of  the  inheritanoe  the 
grant  was  extended  to  cover  her  share  also.* 

But  the  m<ittrr  wa>  n^t  allout-d  to  rest  there.  The 
surrender  and  canccllaiiun  ui  liie  charter  oi  May  1^41, 


*  Hardy,  CA«r<#r«.  i 
'  Ibid,  ki, 

*  Ibid.  iv.  dat«d  Koveaabir  t|,  1561. 

*  Ibid.  V.  lUy  12,  tj6s* 
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was,  of  course,  dictated  by  th**  frar  of  allowing  an  ex- 
tensive sourre  of  wealth  and  power  to  descend  to  pt  i  sons 
unknown,  perhaps  friends,  possibly  enemies  of  the 
Crown.  Now  that  the  actual  coarse  oi  events  had 
placed  the  lands  in  the  power  of  a  member  of  the  royal 
family,  the  danger  disappeared. 

Hoice  a  new  charter/  dedaring  the  ennender  by 
Earl  Henry,  and  consequent  cancellation  of  a  grant 
in  fee-tail  duly  passed  under  the  great  seal  of  En^and, 
to  be  nan  and  void,  and  renewing  the  grant  to  John, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  its  original  form  and  extent,  vix., 
in  fee-tail,  and  applying  to  the  whole  of  the  lands  held 
by  the  original  grantee.  Earl  Henry,  on  May  7,  1342. 

A  subsequent  charter  *  dating,  be  it  noted,  from  the 
last  days  of  the  dying  King,  bestowed  upon  his  all- 
pmverful  son  and  minister  similar  liberties  to  those  thus 
recovered  for  the  Lancastrian  lands,  in  respect  of  the  fiefs 
which  the  Duke  had  received  in  exchange  for  the  Honor 
of  Rit  hmond. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  grants ;  now  for  the  franchises 
and  liberties  themselves. 

The  golden  age  of  feudal  law  is,  by  the  middle  of  the 
ioarteenth  century,  passing  away  if  it  is  not  past,  bot  y 
stin  the  main  cfaaFacteristic  of  feudal  ideas  holds  good : 
{urisdiction  and  property  have  not  yet  become  different 
tiated  ;  in  surrendering  the  first  iIkj  king  uircnders  the 
second.  Edward  III  adds  to  his  son's  sources  of  income 
by  incre.ismg  hib  jurisdiction  ;  in  giving  him  new  fran- 
chises he  gives  him  new  revenues. 

To  name  iliese  franchises  runs  through  the  gamut  of 
feudal  tenure ;  their  names  exhaust  the  vocabulary  of 
the  law  books. 

The  Duke  and  his  men  are  quit  of  paviage»  passage, 

*  Dated  July  14,  1364,  Hardy,  Charters,  vji 

'  Dated  June  4,  1J77.  Hardy,  ChawUfs,  x.    Cf.  Pari,  PtUtiom, 
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payage,  lastago,  stallage,  tallage,  carriage,  peaage,  plcafe, 
andgrouiKiage*  Hebasthaietomof  aUwntsaiidstiiiuiioiis 
of  the  Exchequer ;  attachment  of  plea»  ol  **  withernam 
and  pleas  of  the  Crown  and  of  aU  pleas  whatever ;  he  has 
fines  and  amercements,  fines  for  Ikenoe  to  agxee,  chattds 
'  of  felons,  fugitives,  and  condemned  peraoos ;  infangthef 
and  outfangthef,  year;  day.  waste,  estrepements  and 
murders,  assay  and  assize  of  wine  and  bread,  waifs  and 
strays,  wreck  fiots^im  and  jetsam,  deodand,  and  that  rnost 
coveted  oi  loyal  liberties — treasure  trove.  To  deal  with 
these  terms  which  denote  rights,  some  of  which  h.i\e 
passed  away  and  some  of  which  are  with  u&  still,  in  the 
concrete — this  is  what  they  mean. 

If  any  of  the  Doke's  men  or  tenants  **  made  fine/*  or 
were  anterced  in  any  of  the  royal  courts,  wheresoever 
it  might  be,  the  fines  and  amercements  went  not  to  the 
King  bat  to  the  Duke.  Needless  to  add,  the  Duke's 
men  and  tenants,  like  the  men  of  other  tenants  m  chief, 
were  being  amerced  in  the  King's  courts  oo  all  possible 
ooeasioiis.  If  any  of  the  Dnke^s  men  were  coovided  of 
felony,  or  fled  from  justice,  **  not  being  willing  to  stand 
his  trial,"  or  if  for  anv  cause  he  were  condemned  to  lose 
hie.  Iiinb,  or  chattels,  those  chattels,  wliu  h,  without  prcuA 
of  a  claim  of  franchis*-.  would  ha\'e  gone  to  the  Kmg*s 
exchequer,  went  m  virtue  of  this  grant  to  the  Duke. 

Tt  must  1k'  remembered  here  that  in  the  fourtrcnth 
century  felony  was  by  no  means  the  comparatively  rare 
offence  which  it  has  become  to  later  law :  coovictjons  of 
idony  are  matters  of  constant  occurrence.  High  and  low, 
layman  and  cleric,  ioond  themsel\*es  condemned  on  a 
chaige  of  tekmy ;  or  else,  "  not  willing  to  stand  their 
trial/*  ficd  from  the  arm  of  the  law^if  they  could  not 
reach  sanctuary — to  the  woods.  The  Duke's  register 
and  the  patent  rolls  of  the  Palatinate  under  his  ref^ty, 
for  the  years  which  they  cover,  are  crowded  with 
iabt«iiices  ;  UdU^illy  the  felony  was  |>«iidoUcU,  uud  iHLi 
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it  c^oes  without  saying,  meant  a  consideration  to  the 
DuKe's  exchequer. 

Again  the  Duke  and  his  men  and  tenants  are  quit  of 
the  oppressive  tolls  which  hke  many  other  forms  of 
indirect  taxation  \n ttc  more  successful  in  hindering  com- 
meroe  than  in  benefiting  the  Exchequer. 

Once  more:  no  sheriff,  bailiff,  or  other  royal  officer 
oookl  enter  the  lands  and  fees  of  the  Duke  (within  the 
Umits  prescribed  by  the  charters)  to  exact  the  writs 
and  summonses  of  the  KiQg*s  exchequer  and  to  make 
attachment  of  pleas,  tim.save  in  the  case  of  defoult,  being 
done  by  the  Duke*s  officers. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  exceptional 
hlx!rlics  and  franchises,  sources  of  revenue  and  sources 
of  power,  ciijoycd  by  John  of  Gaunt,  including  both  those 
confined  to  the  Gjunty  Palatine  of  Lancaster  and  those 
pertaining  to  the  whole  of  the  lands  held  by  liini  in  rhi<*f. 

Both  these  are  exceptional  in  the  sense  that  they  were 
called  into  existence  by  specific  royal  grant;  without 
sodi  acts  of  royal  favour  they  would  not  have  existed, 
at  least  not  for  the  Duke. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  ordinary  sources  oi  revenue 
and  power  which  the  land  carried  with  it.  If  wealth 
were  roerdy  the  power  of  commanding  pleasures  and^ 
comforts,  this  would  scarcely  be  worth  doing,  but  in 
this  age  wealth  and  pouticaPpower'  were  intimately 
associated  with  each  other,  and  a  survey  of  the  Dulce*s 
estate*  is  a  >urvt  v  of  his  power.  Tt  e\pl  iin>  an  iin- 
porlaib  L'  w  hiv  ti  otlirrwi?e  he  W(^uld  nut  have  possessed, 
and  it  bhou>  by  the  wav  the  extraordinary  number  of 
jx'oplt'  v\ho  in  one  way  or  another,  directlv  or  indirectly, 
tomid  theu^  lives  and  tlieir  fortunes  bound  up  with  those  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Weaie  now  examining  the  first  head  in  the  ducal  budget 
^issues  of  land  in  England  and  Wales.* 

^  See  Appendix  iv.  p.  447- 
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These,  the  ordhiuy  sources  of  revenue,       tiim  • 

feudal  inddents,  ordinary  feudal  jurisdiction,  and  the 
profits  issuing  koia  the  land  itscli  aud  the  tiungs  on 
it. 

John  of  Gaunt  still  receives  the  old  feudal  pro i its 
incident  alike  to  the  iiie  oi  the  tenant  and  to  the  liie 
of  the  lord. 

Wlien  Henry,  £ari  of  Derby,  is  eleven  years  old,  the 
Duke  levies  an  aid  for  knighting  his  eldest  soil**  ^  In 
1372,  when  every  bar  on  of  England  is  preparing  for  the 
militaiy  expedition  which  failed  so  ignominioasly  to 
relieve  Thouars,  the  Duke  levies  an  aid  '^^omt  fills 
*  though  at  the  time  Philippa  of  Lancaaler  was 
twelve  years  old  and  there  was  no  question  o£  betrothing 
her.  Again,  more  than  once  when  the  Frendi  wars  had 
drained  even  the  Duke's  resources  to  the  dregs,  and  when 
he  borrowed  wherever  money  was  to  be  raised,  the 
Duke  levies  a  general  aid  tioin  all  his  icn  uits  m  **  relief 
of  his  great  lircessities."  A  reasonable  aid  asked  of 
tlio  frt'L'  t<.'[i  lilts  as  an  act  of  grace  ;  the  Duke  orders  \m 
bondnien  to  be  seized  with  their  chatteb  until  they  have 
satisfied  his  officers.' 

Again,  on  the  other  hand,  every  tenant  holding  of  the 
Duke  pM  a  relief  '*  on  succeeding  to  his  lands  ;  at  his 
death  the  wardship  of  his  lands  and  of  his  heir  or  heiress 
passed  to  the  overlord.  This  wardship  was  an  amt :  it 
could  be  farmed  for  so  many  marcs  down,  or  it  could 
be  used  instead  of  a  pension  or  gift  to  reward  fsithful 
service.  The  marriage  equally  had  a  money  value:  if 
passion  beguiled  a  minor  into  matrimony  %^ithout  the 

*  JUcordJUpcH,  xxxii.  App.  (1).  16.  mandate  to  the  AliM 
dated  May  30,  tecood  y«sr  U  the  rojpihtjr,  i«.  1  j/S. 

*  Reg  I.  f  51 

*  In  the  Dtichy  ol  Lancasttf  bondmen  preserv  ed  their  tervile 
ooodHiott  kragOT  aa  a  ctaa  tbao  Im  aav  oth«  part  of  Emhail 
Large  numtierf  were  emaiuipated  III  tat  retKO  of  Elimbttfl»  9m 
pAfflMttt  ol  AO  axiortiooai*  um  to  a  royal  patamat. 
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Duke's  permission,  he  must  sue  for  p*u  don  and  pay  a 
!  * 

With  the  feudal  innJciUs  goes  feudal  jurisdiction. 
Wherever  among  the  Duke's  innumerable  manors  the 
manorial  court  is  held  its  profits  belong  to  him ; 
often  the  jurisdiction  of  a  group  of  manors  has  become 
absorbed  in  that  of  the  hundred  or  wapentake  :  the 
Duke  has  hundreds  and  wapentakes  and  takes  the 
profits  of  their  courts. 

Again  we  must  not  fofget  that  the  Duke  is  one  ol  the 
largest  proprietors  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  England : 
there  are  plentifully  scattered  up  and  down  the  Duke's 
lands,  ahbeys,pnories»^  hospitals  and  churches,  to  which 
the  Duke  presents,  and  in  such  cases  the  new  Prior  or 
Abbot  must,  unless  a  charter  of  iiiimuiuLy  cau 
produced,  pay  a  relief  to  Lancaster  as  lord.' 

La^tl\^  we  come  to  the  land  itself 

The  Duke's  interest  consists,  as  usual,  in  the  profits  to 
be  derived  from  tlie  demesne  lands,  and  the  right  to 
claim  certain  services  or  certain  rents  or  both  from 
tenants  free  and  unfree. 

But  John  of  Gaunt*s  rent  roU  is  not  a  simple  affair : 
as  well  as  the  '*free  customs  and  hberties."  and  in 
addition  to  the  "manors*  hundreds,  and  wapentakes/* 
there  an  the  issues  of  hamlets,  meadows,  pannage, 
herlMige,  fisheries,  moors»  marshes,  turbaries,  chaces, 
parks,  woods  and  warrens,  fairs  and  markets." 

The  Duke  being  lord  of  some  hundreds  of  manors  was 
necessiinly  an  abM:ntee  l.indlord,  .ind  it  may  be  of  interest 
tu  obr.er\  e  tlie  fiscal  niachuKT)  w  hfTeby  lie  was  able 
to  ri  <  ei\  e  these  cumpUcated  u>i>ucs  ol  Und^  m  England 
and  Waks." 

•  ke€vrd  Heporf,  x\  App.  No.  4,  29,  7 1,  etc. 

'  Stdt^s  vacanUi  o\x^\ki,iji  course,  normally  to  be  in  manu 
tat  in  COS  of  two  cues  the  Doke  got  the  profits,  e.g.  Hertwd. 
Ref .  IL  f.  5$.  CL II.  f.  jow 
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He  might  pot  a  batlifi  or  provost  in  chaige  of  a  manor 
or  a  group  of  manors,  and  this  officer  would  account 
directly  for  its  proceeds,  or  he  might  kase  its  profits 
^*at  fann"  for  a  money  rent.  FoOowing  the  usual 

practice,  the  Duke  combined  both  systems  as  occamn 
served.  He  leased  the  manor  in  most  cases  for  a  money 
rent,  i.e.  the  lessee  paid  so  much  \x:i  aimuin  to  the  Duke 
aiid  took  the  ordinary  profits;  but  \vhn\  the  lease  expired, 
or  when  fur  one  reason  or  anotliera  It  .i-ewas  inexpedient, 
he  farmed  the  demesne  land  tlirough  a  ree%'e  or  baihff. 
In  both  cases,  of  course,  the  seignohal  perquisites  accrued 
to  the  Duke,  heing  in  normal  cases  outside  the  terms 
of  the  lease. 

This  raises  the  further  question.  Who  were  the  officers 
responsibfe  for  the  administratioii  of  the  great  Lancas* 
trian  estates  ? 

The  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  Dnke*s  service 
were  those  who  kept  his  castles  and  his  forests. 

More  than  thirty  castles  were  held  by  John  of  Gatmt 
in  fee,  and  as  if  these  were  not  enough  lie  had  also  the 
ward  of  three  royal  castles — Chester,  Hereford,  *tud 
Queenboruupli. 

Down  in  tlie  South,  in  tiie  Honor  ot  Eaple.  lay  the 
Conqueror's  old  castle  of  IVvensey,  an  nnportanl  po^t 
when  year  after  year  privateers  from  Nonnandy  came 
over  to  harry  the  Sussex  coast. 

Queenborough/  began  by  Edward  I II  in  1361,  was  in  the 
Duke's  custody.'  It  commanded  the  entrance  to  the 
Thames,  and  formed  one  of  the  strangest  naval  bases 
on  the  Kentish  coast. 

Hertford  was  not  a  strong  pkce ;  the  rebeb  did  what 
they  liked  there  in  1381.  Being  primarily  residential 
and  not  miUtary,  the  castle  had  no  constable,  but  was 

*  i|6t.  Rw ■hwmtoni  mni  cospit  tediicaie  cstium  ln>if nt fai 
tofttU  Shi{)ey.    Conl.  Bmhf,  JJJ. 

*  K«g.  IL  f.  ijo. 
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placed  under  the  baiM  who  had  the  management  oi  the 

Savoy. 

With  these  three  exceptions,  Pevensey,  Queen  borough, 
and  Hertiord,  the  Duke's  castles  lay  in  the  North  and 
West.  They  fall  into  three  great  groups,  those  of  the 
Welsh  bord  r.  the  Midlands,  and  the  North.  Draw  a 
line  across  England  from  the  mcmtfa  of  the  Severn  to  the 
Wash,  and  to  the  north  of  it  there  are  scarcely  a  score 
strongholds  of  importance  oot  of  the  Duke's  hands. 

In  If  onmoathshire,  Whitecastle,  Moomooth,  SkenMth, 
and  Gfosmont  form  a  buttress  against  the  Welsh — the 
last  bound  up  in  more  ways  than  one  with  the  story  of 
the  Lancastritiii  House,  for  at  Grosmont  the  Good  Duke 
Hcnr>^  was  bom,  and  its  Welsh  name  Rhdslwyn,  the 
castle  on  the  rose-clad  hill,  first  suggested,  it  is  said,  the 
red  rose  of  Lancaster. 

Thp<e  fn'ir  rattles  are  flanked  on  the  north  by  Heretord, 
mipregnable  in  its  marshes,  another  royal  castle  in  the 
Duke's  ward ;  on  the  south  by  the  strongholds  of  Car- 
marthen and  Glamorgan — Kidwelly,  Iskennyn,  Carreg 
Cennen,  and  Ogmore.  In  the  days  when  Welsh  dis* 
afiectioo  had  been  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  realm,  the  command  of  these  places  had  been  a 
matter  of  the  fint  importance ;  now  Wales  was  pacified, 
hut  the  Duke  always  kept  a  firm  grip  of  them.  No 
sooner  has  the  news  of  the  rising  reached  him,  in  June, 
1 38 1,  than  a  courier  is  ruling  111  hot  haste  to  the  south 
to  \s  am  the  constables  of  his  castles  on  the  Welsli  border. 

Lt-aving  Hereford,  if  I^anca^ter  rode  round  the  southern 
bend  of  liie  Malvern  hiiis,  wli'  r<-  William  Lan^land  as  a 
young  man  had  dreamt  dreams  and  ^en  the  vision  of 
Hers  the  Flouglmian,  past  Evesham,  where  his  great- 
grandfather had  crushed  Simon  de  Montfort ;  or  again, 
tf  he  rode  to  the  north  across  Worcestershire  by  the 
Shropshire  border,  he  would  find  himself  cnoe  more 
withhi  range  of  his  own  strong  waUs— the  second  gronpb 
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the  castles  of  the  Midlands  stretching  out  with  unbcdcea 
continuiiy  to  the  North. 

Tutbury,  K<  WL.istle-under-Ljnie.  Hiilton,  Chester  (the 
thinl  rnval  casik  licld  m  ward),  Kcmiuorth  and  Lektetcr, 
Melbourne  and  the  High  i\'ak,  Higham  Ferrers,  Lin- 
lohi  and  Bolingbrokc,  Li\'erpool,  Chthenx\  Lancaster 
and  Hornby,  TickhiU,  Pontefract,  Knaresborough,  and 
Pickering—^  these  were  garrisoned  by  the  Ehikc's 
men,  and  held  by  hts  offiom,  and  far  up  in  the  Nortb 
bis  banner  waved  from  the  walls  of  Dunstanburgh  in 
the  midst  o(  the  Perqr  coantiy,and  LiddeP  by  the  Scottish 
border.  This  represents  a  power  which  other 
feudatory  of  the  Crown  could  rival,  and  mafe  than 
once  Lancaster  was  to  find  his  castles  a  very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble.  To  each  castle  he  appointe4 
u  constable,  a  knight  or  esquire  who  was  entitled 
to  the  wages  oi  his  office,  "w;th  iwenty  shillings 
for  a  robe  "  of  the  Duke*s  livery,  and  two  jx-nce  a 
day  for  a  porter.  The  constable  was  responsible: 
for  the  mihtary  efficiency  of  his  castle  ;  he  stocked 
it  with  artillery  and  saw  that  his  gamson  haf!  h*^w^ 
and  sheaves  of  arrows  enough:  he  supehnt^ded  tht; 
repairs  oi  its  walls  and  the  new  works  planned  by  his 
master— the  most  lavish  and  inveterate  builder  of  hit 
age.  in  tiroesol  danger  be  answered  for  it  that  no  ooe 
passed  the  gates  without  express  mandate  nnder  the 
DQke^s  privy  seaL  In  time  of  peace  and  quiet*  too»  ho 
might  have  the  ward  of  civil  prisoners,  rieftulting 
debtors  and  other  evOdoers,  until  the  justices  in  tytt 
arrived  and  assises  i  himied  their  Wctinis. 

The  ward  of  tattles  bcin^  a  nulitary  service  i*iUt^3  arst 
in  dignjt>',  but  next  to  the  profession  of  arms  \  Lnery  m  the 
most  venous  and  respected  pursuit  of  the  tirn«.s 

Was  there  ever  a  Phntagenct  who  dul  not  iove  tl.e 
deer  ?  John  Piantagenet  was  no  degenerate  scion  of 
the  race  whose  passion  lor  hunting  is  written  p4ain  v 
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the  harbli  idler  of  the  English  forest  law.  The  Duke  has 
forests,  chaces,  puiks  and  warrens,  north  and  south  and  j 
ucat,  liuiu  tht  Chare  of  AshdowTi  in  the  Honor  of  Eagle, 
to  tiie  {nre^t  of  Liddeil,  far  away  in  tlie  North,  "  called 
Xichol  lorest  '*  ;  *  from  the  woods  of  Glamorgan  to  the 
Chaces  of  Needwood  and  the  High  Peak  and  the  great 
forests  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  To  keep  them  he 
has  in  his  pay  an  army  of  forest  officers,  knights,  esquires, 
and  yeomen  (for  this  is  no  derk's  work),  fighting  men  one 
and  aU,  thon^  varying  in  dignity  and  degree,  from  the 
hmnble  freeman  who  holds  the  moiety  of  the  office  of 
parker,  through  the  warden  of  a  chaoe,  to  deputy  foresters, 
foresters,  and  foresters  in  chief. 

At  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  stands  that  gallant 
soldier  and  l>v\^t  of  spcirt>ni<  n.  Sir  Walter  Ursewyk,  the 
man  whom  Lancaster  had  made  knight  on  the  battle- 
held  of  Xajera,  and  whr^c  <  onrrif^c  and  devotion  r cU^(  d  him 
from  the  rank  of  a  humble  esquire  to  the  highest  positions 
of  trust  in  the  Lancastrian  household.  Sir  Walter  is 
jiistice  of  tlie  forests  in  the  Duchy  and  County  Palatine 
of  Lancaster ;  he  is  forester  in  chief  of  all  the  chaces  in 
Blackbumshire.  Trawden,  Pendle,  Rosscndale,  Tottington, 
and  Hoddksden ;  be  has  letters  patent  under  the  Duke*s 
privy  seal  appointing  him  master  of  all  the  Duke's 
games,  sports,  and  hunting,*  and  he  has  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  forest  officers  high  and  low,  even  over  men  like 
Sir  John  Marmion,  a  Knif^t  Banneret,  who  keeps  the 
Giace  of  Knaresborougb.  These  forest  officers  have  the 
uv)T,i  varied  duties  ;  they  enclose  parks  and  stock  them 
with  bucks  and  does;  they  look  to  the  underwood 
and  trees,  settle  complicated  questions  of  agistment, 
and  doubtless,  and  do  not  forget  the  tithes  p>an- 
nage ;  at  the  Duke's  mandat*-  they  make  presents 
of  vem»on  or  timber,  lor,  as  in  the  royal  economy 

^  Reg.  II.  i  119. 
*  Hag.  I.  S|. 
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itself,  not  a  bock  can  be  taken  Inxn  his  iorarts, 
not  an  oak  or  sapling  from  his  woods  lor  timber,  not  a 

bundle  oi  brushwood  for  fuel  without  a  warrant  under  the 
privy  seal,  aiiJ  even  the  bream  ujid  lucc  in  his  fishponds 
and  the  conies  in  his  warrens  are  numbered.  Above  .tll, 
their  duty  is  to  see  that  no  cvildo  r>  or  S(  -n:^  <  i  iniquity 
hunt  in  the  Duke'>  lurests.*  chact-^  ur  \)Aik>  without  his 
licence  ;  even  to  kiU  a  haie  without  a  due  j)eiinu  brings 
down  on  the  hapless  offender  the  full  weight  of  the 
ducal  displeasnie,  and  a  trespass  of  venison  is  amoQg  the 
mortal  sins. 

In  the  duke's  lands  there  were,  it  appears,  many  that 
left  the  rule  of  "  Seinte  Ifaore*'  or  Seint  Beneit  to 
follow  St.  Hubert— in  his  unregenerate  dajpa— men  who 

"  Vaf  nat  oi  that  text  a  pulled  hen, 
That  setthi  that  huaten  beea  aot  holy  men." 

At  least,  th^  are  to  be  loiuid  amoog  those  guilty  of 
forest  trespass.  One  at  least  was  forgiven  ;  *  for  what- 
ever Wyclitte  might  think,  Johnoi  Gaunt  at  least  pre- 
ferred a  bpviuiij^  parson  to  a  politiLal  bisliop  ! 

Before  we  leave  tlie  aiiay  ui  iuic:»t  ofiicers,  the  gro<>in> 
who  kept  the  Duke'ii  hofiieb,  ambhng  palfrey's  nddcn  by 
Dame  Catlierine  Swynford  and  her  charges,  Thilippa  ;ind 
Eli?  ibcth,  and  great  destriers  fur  the  Duke's  own  use, 
and  the  bo>'s  who  keep  1  :  ^  hounds,  the  fakoneii  deserve 
a  mention.  There  was  a  whole  staff  of  them  under  Anthony 
tiie  head  falconer,  a  penon  of  importance,  for  his  yearly 
wages  are  £io,  as  much  as  the  retaining  lee  of  an  eM|airel 

Hunting,  couningt  and  hawking-4or  all  these  the 
Lancastrian  household  was  well  equipped*  Men  m%bt 
qnestkm  the  Duke^s  politicsl  prindplcs»  bat  no  one  coold  - 
deny  that  he  was  a  keen  sportsman. 

His  castles  and  forests  provided  the  Duke  with  a 

•  Keg  U  i  iji. 
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possible  refuge  in  times  of  danger,  and  the  means  of 
giaUi\i:t,c  a  predominant  passion:  the  lands  and  fran- 
cliises,  which  provided  the  sinews  of  wars,  were  admmis- 
tered  b}'  officers  equally  useful  il  less  interesting. 
Tiiey  fall  into  three  classes — feoders,  stewards  and 
bailiffs,  and  receivers.  It  was  of  course  quite  possible 
lor  one  nmn  to  hold  several  offices :  the  Constable  of 
Liverpool  Castle  was  also  a  forester  and  the  steward  of  a 
wapentake.  In  an  out-oi*the-way  and  self-contained 
lordship,  like  that  of  Donstanbors^  the  same  man  was 
steward,  receiver,  and  constable  of  the  castle.  But  in 
normal  cases  there  was  a  receiver,  and  a  steward,  and  a 
feoder  for  each  cmmty  or  group  of  counties,  and  the 
individuals  who  held  these  offices  were  diarply  distin- 
guished one  from  the  other  ;  for  while  the  receiver  is  almost 
always  a  "  clerk/'  the  steward  and  feoder  arc  kiu^iiLs 
or  esquires. 

The  **  issues  of  lands  in  England  and  Wales  **  are,  as 
we  ha\e  seen,  those  arising  from  extraoidiiiiu'y  franchises, 
from  feudal  incidents,  from  seignorial  jurisdiction,  and 
from  money  rents  or  profits. 

A  desire  for  completeness  and  symmetry  would  lead 
OS  to  suppose  a  priori  that  the  feoder  or  "  warden  of  kes 
and  franchises*'  would  deal  with  the  extraordinary 
franchises  and  the  incidents  of  feudal  tenure,  and  the 
steward  and  bailiff  with  the  profits  of  jurisdiction  and 
money  rents ;  but  In  point  of  fact,  this  distinction  cannot 
be  maintained,  and  in  many  cases  the  duties  of  the  first 
and  bixond  are  interchangeable. 

The  feoder  and  steward  distr mi  i  »r  homage  on  the  lands 
of  those  who  hold  of  the  Diikc  by  kiiight's  servue  :  they 
supersede  di-n  t  .md  deliver  seism  of  lands  at  the  Duke's 
^^'nrrant,  honiage  done;  on  a  tenant's  death  they  take 
possession  of  the  heir  and  his  lands  and  tenements  until 
their  master  hn<^  ^i«(nified  his  pleasure  as  to  the  wardship 
of  the  heir  and  his  lands;  they  levy  and  collect  aids,  and 
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they  are  responaible  far  tba  franchiMS  granted  by  ro>'al 

bounty. 

If  a  ship  is  wrecked  on  the  coasts  ni  Lincoln  or  Lanca- 
shire they  seize  the  wreck  and  sell  it  tor  their  master's 
pi  oil t,  iin]^^«i  as  sometimes  happens,  the  owners  U  long 
to  some  posvrihil  trading  company  having  interest  ,it 
the  Savoy,  when  they  restore  the  wreck  to  th^  ^wner. 
Tiiey  collect  the  profits  of  the  Duke's  court  m  manor, 
hundred  and  wapentake,  or  where  these  have  been  farmed* 
they  see  that  the  term  is  handed  over  with  their  other 
moneys  to  the  receiver. 

This  officer  is  the  centre  of  the  Lancastrian  fiscal 
system.  The  receipt  (a  coonty,  or  a  group  of  coimties) 
is  the  tmit  of  the  financial  administration^  and  fStaiBr 
trates  its  great  merit,  decentralisation— devohitioii  ol 
work  and  responsibility.  For  the  receiver  is  not  merely 
the  channel  by  which  the  *'  issues  of  lands  in  England 
and  Wales "  reach  the  Savoy  ;  lie  receix  es  with  one 
hand  while  with  the  other  he  defrays  the  costs  of 
admmistration.  He  pays  the  \^'apes  of  steward,  bailiff 
and  feeder,  and  of  so  many  knights  and  esquires  of  the 
Duke's  retmue.  His  surplus  mone^-s,  less  these  wages,  he 
sorrenders  to  the  Duke*s  chief  financial  dbcat  the 
Receiver  General.  Tims  the  Receiver  General's  acconnti 
only  show  a  tithe  of  his  income  and  expenditure,  vis., 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  Lancastrian  estates,  less  the  cost 
of  administration  and  considerable  other  pa>inenta. 

But  deoentraliiation  is  not  enoo^  without  supers 
vision*  Hesioe  the  itinerant  officers,  whose  task  it  is  to 
see  that  the  various  local  officers  do  their  duty.  There 
are  chief  stewards — thrtni  in  number— men  of  rank, 
alwa)"^  kiiigias  bachelor,  who  go  on  circuit  and 
exernse  a  general  stijHTVjsion  For  the  pur{x>sc  of 
tins  suj>cr\'i^!on  the  Trent  is  the  dividing  hne  .  one  works 
over  thr  Duke's  lands  south  uf  Trent  and  in  VVale<  : 
one  •*  north  ol  Trent  "  for  the  Duchy  ol  Lancaster.  Stafiord 
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and  Derby»  one  for  the  other  northern  lands.  Finally, 
foQofwIi^  the  same  divisions,  there  are  the  auditors, 
clerks  of  course,  who  check  the  accounts  of  each 

receiver,  examine  the  warrants  which  are  his  vouchers 
for  each  item  of  expenditure,  see  that  no  greedy  feoder 
is  exacting  mow  than  the  accustomed  wages  of  his  office, 
and  that  nu  unjubt  steward  or  baihff  has  taken  his  bill 
and  \^Tittcn  fifty  marcs  where  ciglity  are  due. 

Finally  there  is  the  Duke's  Council,  a  definite  and 
formal  body,  who  help  him  in  the  administration  of  his 
estates.  Under  the  president  of  the  chief  of  the  council 
(in  Z377  Sir  John  dTpres,  one  of  the  Duke's  retainers)* 
accompanied  by  the  derk  to  the  Coondl,  they  go  on 
progress  through  the  Lancastrian  lands,  listening  to 
the  petitions  of  aggrieved  tenants,  settlhig  questions 
of  dbpated  ownership,  respiting  demands  on  a  former 
in  arrear  with  his  ferm  or  a  nunister  in  arrear  with  his 
accounts,  acting  in  short  as  a  final  court  of  appeal,  to  which 
all  causes  may  be  brought,  and  thus  becoming  the  custod- 
ians of  the  Duke's  eood  name  for  clemency  and  justice. 
The  Duke  s  counciliors  too  are  men  of  substance ;  they 
go  burety  for  his  debts. 

Leading  the  local  and  subordinate  officers,  let  us  go  to 
beadquarters  and  ask :  What  did  Lancaster  do  with 
the  great  wealth  at  his  command  ?  This  takes  ns  to 
the  Receiver  General,  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  Lancas- 
ter's financial  system.  The  Receiver  General,  a  highly 
paid  officer  who  has  his  own  official  residence,  finds  the 
funds  for  the  three  great  spending  departments — the 
Hooseholdt  Wardrobe  and  Privy  Pnrse.  At  intervals, 
by  warrant  mider  the  privy  sea]«  he  pays  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Household,  the  Clerk  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  and 
the  Ch-rk  of  Privy  Expenses,  the  sums  necessary  for 
their  departments,  and  even  these,  large  as  they  are. 
do  not  txfMust  their  expenditure,  for  the  issues  of  certain 
lands  and  lordships  are    appropriated  in  aid of  the 
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several  departments  and  paid  over  direct.  The  Lancas- 
trian household  is  unique.  No  other  in  England  can 
rival  it ;  it  rivals  that  of  the  Knm.  The  Duke  aspired 
to  the  command  of  Enehsh  ariuit.^  and  the  control  oi 
foreign  relations,  lie  inur-l  therefore  maintam  a  state 
to  correspond  with  his  jxisition.  WTienover  a  kmp  or 
prince  visits  King  Edward  s  court,  the  welcome  at  the 
Savoy  must  equal  that  of  Westaunster  Palace.  The 
sovereignty  of  Castile  must  be  brought  home  to  English- 
man and  ioreigaer.  ifmigr^  Spanish  knights,  the  Spanish 
ladks  of  Queen's  Constance  coort,  or  Portngnese  envoys 
must  lealixe  that  they  aie  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
one  ^trho  is  not  only  the  first  snhject  of  King  Edward, 
hot  the  legitimate  heir  of  Don  Ptdio.  Hence  a  kvish 
expenditure  upon  the  household.  Like  the  King,  the 
Duke  hiis  his  Chamberlain,  Steward,  and  Controller  of  the 
Household  ;  all  liicsc  arc  men  of  position.  His  chief 
butler  and  paneter,  who  has  charge  of  "all  things  per- 
taining to  the  butlery,  p>antry,  ewer\'  and  saucer^'  **  is  an 
esquire  ;  so  is  his  master  cook.  Beneatli  their  command 
they  have  a  force  of  poulterers,  achatours,  pur\'eyore»  etc. 
The  mere  cost  of  living  was  enormous.  It  most  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  fourteenth  century  was  an  ig^  of 
iicadencc.  Doubtless  the  inHuenoe  of  the  French  wars 
explained  moch.  Hnman  life  comited  for  little,  bnt 
while  men  lived  it  was  as  though  each  man  said  "  Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die!  Hence  the 
strange  and  appalling  contrasts :  a  profuskm  of  wealth 
side  by  side  with  the  extremes  of  poverty ;  a  wild 
luxury  side  by  side  with  want  and  miserv.  Gtda 
had  long  since  taken  its  place  beside  accidiii  in  the 
officinl  catalogue  of  monastic  iiiis ;  but  now  pluttonv 
iii»ade«t  e%Try  rank  oi  ^  ^ietv.  In  vain  Parliament 
enacts  that  the  common  fK^oplt-  shall  not  wear  furs, 
and  prescnbes  the  legal  number  of  dishes  according 
to  each  man's  degree.    Sumptuary  laws  serve  not  to 
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alter  bat  to  duonide  the  vices  of  their  age,  and 
it  is  significant  that  in  this  age  the  poets  go  to  the 
kitchen  fur  their  nietaphoi>,  and  borrow  from 
tlie  iiiciiu  terms  to  describe  the  entanglements  of  the 
•*  grande  passion.'**  Against  extravagances  of  drebs, 
those  bizarre  and  fantastic  devices  ot  fashion,  which  give 
t<j  the  costumes  ol  the  period  such  a  quaint  picturesque- 
ness,  the  puritans  of  the  period  lay  and  clerical 
protested,  but  protested  in  vain*  In  vain  the  moral 
Gower  mixed  his  brmth  \\  ith  the  popular  cry ;  society 
turned  a  deaf  ear/  £ven  the  Church  was  divided  against 
itself,  for  some  of  the  worst  offendeis  of  Edward's  lavish 
court  were  the  ''reUgions/'  who,  discarding  the  seemly 
dark  raiment  of  their  orders,  vied  with  courtiers  no  more 
woridly  than  themsdves  in  the  brilliance  of  their  slashed 
doublets,  dyed  ruffs  and  sweeping  gowns. 

When  in  tlie  house  of  a  simple  fi  .iukliii  it  snowed  meat 
and  drmk,"  when  mere  knights  put  the  rent  of  a  manor 
into  one  giirment,  what  wonder  that  there  was  hixury 
and  profusion  in  the  houseliold  of  tlie  greatest  magnate 
of  the  realm  ?  The  possessions  of  which  the  Clerk  ot  the 
U  ardrobe  had  charge  were  priceless,  and  the  furs  and  cloth 
oi  gdd  which  John  of  Gaunt  gives  to  the  Queen  his  consc^ 
are  worth  a  ktAg's  ransom ;  while  for  the  charge  of  the 
pearb,  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires  and  emeralds  in  the 
Savoy,  a  wbxAt  staff  of  warders  under  a  yeoman  of  the 
jewds  is  necessary. 

But  if  the  Duke  upent  freely  on  himself  he  spent  as 
fredy  on  others.  The  bulk  of  the  sums  handed  to  him 
for  his  secret  expenses  by  the  Clerk  of  the  FrWy  Purse 

^  Wik^  nevtr  pvk  walweci  in  nl'mtvnc 
As  1  m  love  am  walwed  und  )  -w<juudc. 

Chanoer.  To  Raimmmd§,'i7^tS, 

*  Gower,  Oaths  CotmpHoBS  of  the  Age— "  Ccml^mmmUi*  SmH' 
Umm  in  causa  mptthU^"    FaliHesl  pocnis^  L  150,  Ct  the 
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went  in  presents  ;  he  had  his  Almoner  en  likt§t  who  emy 
Friday  disboned  ten  shillings,  and  twelve  and  sixpence 
every  Saturday  to  the  poor,  but  this  does  not  exhaust  his 
almsgiving.  The  Dnke  is  above  all  things  a  cheerfiil 
giver.  He  is  not  gnilty  of  the  sins  of  omissioD,  and  the 
official  charity  of  the  Almoner  is  supplemented  by  his 
master  in  person. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  form  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Dukr'^  oftkors  ;  the  wliulo  aihiv  '  aiuiot 
be  reviewed.    Tlieic  .ui  nuny  of  importance  of  vvluch 
a  bare  mention  must  suffice  ;  the  iig.il  otVu  ers  for  instance, 
the  ministers  ui  liie  King's  court  at  \Vebtminst<  r,  Attorney 
General,  sergeants,  attorney's  in  Chancery,  and  l£.\cln.qu<.  r. 
King's  Bench  and  Conmion  Fleas,  clerk  of  a»treat^  and 
apposer,  clerk  of  the  marshalsei .  and  the  rest;  there 
is  the  Duke's mire  and  smgeon,''  who,  hke  the  fighting 
men,  accompanies  him  to  the  field  and  receives  in  war 
doable  his  accustomed  wages;  there  are  dariooers^ 
tniglezB  and  minstrels»  some  of  idiom  are  incorporate 
by  ducal  charter,  under  the  King  of  the  Minstrels.  Onoe 
at  least  they  forget  to  be  merry,  for  there  is  a  gemrai 
strike  among  the  £>ukc*s  minstrels  and  he  has  to  take 
severe  measures  to  restore  order.*    Tliere  is  the  Master 
ol  the  Duke's  barge.^wilh  liiscrew  ot  <  i,L;ht  oar>.uho  l  uu 
the  Diike  on  the  Thames  Ix  twccn  the  Sa\uy  and  UV»t- 
minster,  and  once  stand  hitn  ni  go<Kl  »icad  wl»en  the 
London  mob  is  at  his  \wch  and  lie  has  to  fly  lor  safety  to 
Kenmngton  ;  and  tlierc  is  Lancaster  Herald,  a  person 
of  intematiooal  importance,  for  it  will  be  his  task  to 
proclaim  through  £urc^  the  challenge  of  Rcgnauli 
de  Roye  at  the  Jousts  of  St.  Ingelvert.  There  are,  too^ 
the  officers  of  the  separate  establishments  of  the  Queen 
Consort — for  Constance  has  her  own  treasurer  and  clerk 
of  the  wardrobe—of  the  young  Earl  of  Derby  and  of 
Katharine  of  Lancaster,  under  the  chaige  of  Lady 

*  Kc«.  IL  1.  117. 
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de  Mohim,  and  Philippa  and  Elizabeth  under  the  charge 
of  Dame  Katharine  Swynlord.  These  we  must  leave, 
and  pass  to  the  highest  digoitaiy  and  the  most  significant 
memben  of  Lancaster's  household-*^  Chancellor  and 
his  Retinue. 

The  Chancellor  is  always  in  orders,  sometimes  like 
Kali  dc  Erghum,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  a  man  of  high 
ecclesiastical  rank.  He  is  the  Duke  s  councillor  in  cliief, 
the  guardian  of  his  secrets  and  the  keeper  oi  -cals. 
He  is  altogether  superior  to  th«^  Clianrrllnr  of  tlie  County 
Palatine,  who  holds  the  "  magimni  sigiUuui  pro  regimine 
rogalitatts.**  The  Duke's  Chancellor  keeps  the  ''great 
silver  seal  with  the  arms  of  Spain,"  while  for  the  privy 
seal  he  has  under  hini  a  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  specially 
deputed  for  that  office.  Through  his  hands  pass  the 
most  inqxsr^nt  documents  that  issue  from  the  Savoy, 
the  tieaties  with  foreign  powers^  to  which  Lancaster  as 
envoy  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  or  as  mdepen- 
dent  potentate  is  a  signatory. 

L^ily  we  reacli  the  apex  of  the  structure  and  the 
crown  o£  tlu  Lancastrian  Household.  More  important 
Uian  the  adnunistiatn <  arid  hnancial  «  fficers,  more 
unportant  than  the  ceiciiionial  ofliciaL>  tiif*  Savoy  are 
the  knights  and  esquires  of  the  Duke's  Kctmue. 

John  ol  Gaunt  did  not  sit  alone  with  his  family  m  the 
banqueting  halk  of  Hertford,  Leicester,  or  Kenilworth, 
and  when  be  went  to  the  wars  the  men  who  followed  his 
banner  wm  not  hired  troops  akme.  The  grand 
sefgoeur  "  must  have  his  drde  of  oomrades  in  arms,  his 
loUowcn  and  his  bodyguard,  and,  in  aooordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  age»  these  followers  are  united  to  their 
diieftain  by  a  bond  of  a  spedal  and  peculiar  nature. 
More  than  a  hundred  knights,  banneret  or  bachelor,  and 
as  many  esquires,  entered  into  a  formal  compact  with 
the  Duke,  swearing  to  serve  hnn  laUiiiuily  m  peace  or 
war  MX  thur  hve&.    ihey  cxpouscd  im  quarrds>  (which 
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i\  not  few  )  at  home,  and  they  followed  his  banner  into 
the  field  of  battle,  forming  with  their  attendants  the 
nucleiLs  of  the  force  which  he  led  in  his  sovereign's  service 
or  his  own  adventures.  In  retuni  for  this  service  they 
enjoyed  the  Duke's  favour  and  protection,  and  received 
each  one  his  retaining  fee,  so  much  for  a  simple  esquire,  i 
more  lor  a  knigbt  bachelor  or  banneret,  more  stiQ  lor  a 
baron,  the  amomit  varying  not  only  with  the  rank  of  the 
retainer,  and  the  regard  which  the  Doke  had  for  him, 
bat  also  in  proportion  to  the  nmnber  of  men  whom  he 
might  bring  into  the  field,  from  the  lee  of  ten  poomfe  per 
annum  drawn  by  an  esquire  to  the  annuity  of  five  hundred 
nuiiL>  p.tid  to  a  great  north  countr\  l>.iion.  la  iimc  of 
war  the  fee  was  duublLii,  and  in  addii lun  to  the  "  regard  " 
XUk.  \h\kr  ]xuf\  fnr  the  ''restore"  of  horses  killed  or 
captured  by  tla-  enemy,  and  advanced  in  part  or  wholly 
the  ransom  money  of  a  captured  retainer.  Tlie  cost  of 
a  permanent  establishment  on  such  a  scak  as  this  was,  I 
of  course,  enormous ;  but  his  political  influence,  if  not  his 
personal  safety,  depended  in  no  small  measure  on  the 
power  to  command  the  support  of  armed  force  at  short 
notice.  This  fonned  the  material  guarantee  of  his  power 
and  dignity  rfrtwt  H  imUmem  in  amis.  So  soon  as  the 
derks  in  the  Savoy  coold  write  copies  of  the  summons, 
and  the  Duke's  couriers  could  carry  his  menage,  mobiUia- 
tion  began,  and  the  Duke's  men  rode  to  the  n  ndezvous, 
equal]\  prepared  to  fight  the  foreigner,  to  follow  their 
master  to  the  Scottish  border,  or  to  stand  by  him  durmg 
a  stormy  session  at  Wcblmin^ier. 

Among  the  men  whom  Lancaster  gathered  about  hnn 
were  many  of  note  both  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  : 
Sir  Robert  Knolles,  the  brave  and  dashing  captain  of 
Edward  III,  Sir  Richard  Le  Scropc  (Lord  Le  Scrope 
ol  Bolton),  and  Sir  Mictiael  de  la  Pole  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Suffolk),  the  faithhU  minister  of  Richard  IL  Locd 
NevillB  ol  Raby,  Loid  Rooa  of  Hamelak,  Lord  That. 
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and  Lofd  WeDes  took  the  Dnke^  wages  and  wore  his 
livery ;  the  roll  of  his  men  contains  many  a  well-known 
name — Ban  astro.  Marmion,  Dymmok,  Blount,  Ursewyk, 
Curzuii  .uid  ruljciiube.  For  the  most  part  the  Duke's 
men  were  recruited  in  the  great  northern  lord-hijo,  but 
soutlierners  from  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  East  Anglians, 
find  a  place  m  the  ranks,  while  Giniwall,  Wales  and 
Scotland  are  also  represented.  Like  Duke  Henry,  Duke 
John  had  little  insular  prejudice,  and  true  to  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  which  inclined  to  p^ce  knighthood  above 
race  and  natkm,  John  of  Gaunt  maintained  lofeigneis 
as  wen  as  his  own  countrymen  among  his  retinne.  Jean 
d'Anbr^conrt  the  lUnauher,  and  Ifaubumi  de 
Linitas  the  Pditevin  fought  side  by  side  with  their 
Ea^^ish  comrades  for  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  France 
and  for  the  King  of  Castile  in  Spain  ;  Spanish  knights 
follow  Queen  Constance  from  BoiUcanx  to  the  Savoy 
and  enroll  tlu mselves  in  the  Lancastrivin  retinue,  while  m 
the  "  eighikb  "  the  chivalry  of  Portugal  is  also  represented. 

Such  was  the  territorial  interest  and  such  the  house- 
hold of  the  mo6t  powerful  subject  of  Edward  IIL  and 
Richard  IL 
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LANXASTER  Ii£TLKN5  TO  POWER 
ELDOM  has  the  accession  of  aii  English  King  taken 


place  under  more  Imnnliating  conditions  than 
those  oi  1377.  While  the  great  feudatories  were  en- 
grossed in  coronation  cgremonial,  and  the  capital  was 
holiday  making — the  shores  of  the  kmgdom  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  invader,  and  Engbmd  seemed  in  danger  of 
losing  for  ever  the  prestige  of  her  great  victories  and  her 
position  as  the  first  military  power  of  Europe.  From 
June  to  September  the  admirals  of  France  and  Castile, 
Jean  de  Vienne  and  Ferrand  Sanchei  de  Tovar.  swept 
the  Channel  and  harried  the  south  coast  at  their 
pleasure.  They  overran  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  put  the 
11 1 iiabil»ints  to  ransom  ;  they  bunit  Rye,  Ha^Uiigs 
and  Rottinpd<  an,  aiid  carried  ofl  the  Prior  of 
\ve>,  and  hnallv  saikd  up  the  Tliames  and  burnt 
(irave><nd.  The  ("iu\  crnmcnt,  thoroughly  alarmed, 
had  ordered  tenants  in  chief  to  go  back  to  their  lands 
and  hold  their  retainers  in  readiness;  they  ordered 
Lancaster  to  strengthen  his  castles  on  the  Welsh 
marches,  and  even  bethought  them  of  putting  tlie 
crumbling  walls  of  Oxfoid  in  repair.  But  such  defensible 
expedients  were,  of  coarse,  usdess  agtamst  an  enemy 
which  held  the  control  of  the  sea ;  the  teal  daoger  of 
England  lay  not  in  the  weakness  of  fbrtificatkms,  but 
in  the  absence  of  a  fleet  capable  of  being  mobilised  at 
short  notice  and  of  clearing  the  seas  oi  the  combined 
forces  oi  France  and  Castile.    Such  lialf-hcai  led  al- 
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tempts  at  offensive  action  as  %rere  made  were  doomed  to 
failure  ;  a  fleet  sent  to  attack  the  Spaniards  at  Sluys  was 
first  scattered  by  bad  weather,  and  then  lendeied  use- 
less by  lack  of  combination  among  the  commanders 
and  by  mutiny  among  their  crews. 

Since  1574  John  of  Gannt  had  taken  no  part  in  any 
militaiy  operations ;  he  stfll  maintained  the  attitude  of 
reserve  adopted  immediately  after  the  coronation,  and 
was  8tin  trying  to  avoid  responsibility  and  suspidon 
together.  The  retirement  of  the  King's  eldest  unde  was 
the  opportunity  of  tlic  yoiingcbt ;  Thomas  of  Woodstock 
at  once  stepped  forward  to  claim  the  place  yielded  by 
his  brother,  and  lor  a  few  months  controlled  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom.  Even  in  the  field  of  diplomacy  Laii- 
ra^ter  was  content  to  leave  the  conduct  of  affairs  to 
other? :  there  were  negotiations  with  France,  but  he  took 
no  part  in  them  ;^  the  politics  of  the  Peninsula  wexe  of 
the  first  interest  to  him,  but  he  declined  any  share  in 
the  negotiations  >^nth  Aragon,*  and  though  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  settle  outstanding  difficulties  with 
Scotland,  when  the  time  came  he  resigned  the  task  to 
others.'  A  year's  complete  self-effacement  might  have  heen 
expected  to  cafan  the  passions  of  1  j;6  and  to  disarm  sus- 
picion ;  perhaps  the  Duke  thought  so,  or  perhaps  in  1378 
he  began  to  feel  a  genuine  alarm  at  the  situation.  At 
any  rate,  in  the  summer  of  that  year  lie  abandoned  his 
rcioivc,  and  left  the  deer  of  the  northern  fc)r«sts  to 
accept  a  military  rr iiniii;ind.  The  object  was  to  pnt  an 
end  to  tliese  couinmed  huuuiuiting descents  oi  theeoexny 
upon  the  south  coast. 

When  hostilities  began  England  had  two  allies 
on  French  soil,  for  the  Duke  of  Brinany  had  eqmsed 

»  Ford,  Vn.  183-5, 
■  I  bid.  AX>. 

•  The  Eart  Of  lCvch»  Lord  Neville,  and  Rkhaid  k  Soopa. 
F9ti,  vn.  174-$  i  iSj. 
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the  English  cause,  pledging  himsell  to  surrender 

Brest,  and  to  serve  King  Richard,  while  Charles  of 
Na\arre  was  neguUdting  to  place  Cherbourg  in  ICngUsh 
b  iruls,  and,  as  Charles  V  Ixjlicwd,  pLaimmg  a  blood 
alliance  with  the  royal  hou^^  of  England.* 

In  addition  to  Calais,  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  there- 
fore, Cherbourg  and  Brest  were,  or  were  soon  to  be,  at 
the  disposal  oi  England;  but  the  Govemm^t  had  yet 
to  learn  that  naval  hases  do  not  win  battles  or  secure 
the  control  of  the  sea.  Meanwhile  the  Castihan  fleet 
had  returned,  for  Enrique  II  found  enou^  to  do  lor 
the  moment  in  protecting  his  commerce  from  Gasooo 
privateers,  and  his  frontiers  from  his  cousin  of  Portugal, 
to  say  nothmg  of  his  soortn-law  of  Navarre* 

Such  was  the  naval  situation  when  Lancaster,  after 
long  delay  caused  by  contrary  winds,  put  to  sea  at  the 
begir.iiHig  of  July  to  meet  tlie  French  udiiiiral.* 

li  Jean  de  \*ienne  had  fought,  he  would  have  fought 
single-handed  vMil^  -iit  the  support  ol  Castile,  but  his 
orders  were  not  to  tight,  for  Charles  V  was  resolved  to 
carry  out  at  sea  also  that  polic\'  oi  inaction  which  had 
achieved  such  signal  success  in  1373.  WTien,  therefore, 
Lancaster's  fleet,  after  l>ing  weatherbound  at  Sand- 
wich, reached  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  thence  made  for  the 
Norman  coast,  there  was  no  enemy  to  be  found,  for  Jean  de 
Vienne  had  crept  up  the  coast  to  Harfleur  and  was  lying 
in  the  Seine.  After  searching  the  Norman  coast  in  \'aitt 

*  Fofd,  Vll.  t ;.}  ;  !o^-5  ;  I96-7  The  proprv^al  for  a  marrir^r'* 
between  Kathenne  ol  l^ncAstorand  Picttp-,  sifvorul  son  of  Lh^i«3» 
of  Navarre,  was  said  to  have  been  foutul  m  ihc  secret  correspoQ- 
dflooe  CAptured  with  Navarrd't  ageat ,  J  iccjues  de  Rim.  CAr.  Vw. 
26y  FroliMUt  K.  do  L.  55. 

'  Letters  of  pmtrrtinn  for  I.rtr.castrr'-*  Miitr,  d  itu!  MifLl;  4. 
1378  ;  Foed,  VU.  li^  ,  uriltTs  to  ut^jucns  m.^^lIhT^  dated  M.i\ 
and  May  24,  ibid.  195  ;  luticn*  oi  AUoroey  tor  mcmbci^i  ot  im 
mite,  dated  Jaae  iS,  ibid,  tg^^aoo ;  letten  of  protectioii,  dated 
June  16.  it)id.  Record  Rupert,  xacxii.  App.  (L)  17.  Fhteart^ 
K.  de  L.  54^3.   Chr,  Anil.  194,  ^104.   Walt.  L  J67,  373*5. 
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the  Dnkc  ^^'as  compelled  to  abandon  his  main  object. 
Operations  on  l.uid  had  formed  no  part  of  his  plans,  and 
he  had  embarked  no  hur»cs,  but  to  return  wiUiout  bii  k 
ing  a  blow,  as  tlie  great  fleet  had  returned  in  1372  alter 
the  failure  to  reach  La  Rochclle,  would  be  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  critics  at  Westminster,  so  Lancaster,  finding 
the  wind  favourable  for  St.  Malo,  determined  to  land 
there  and  besiege  the  strongest  port  on  the  northern 
coast  ytt  remaining  in  French  hands.  The  idea  was  an 
afterthought ;  it  took  the  enemy  by  surprise.  They  had 
just  time  to  throw  a  couple  of  hundred  lances  into  the 
town  before  the  siege  began.  It  was  difficult  for  Charles  V 
to  relieve  St.  Malo  without  departing  from  his  defen- 
sive policy,  but  he  sent  du  Guesclin  to  give  the  town  all 
asiiistancc  compatible  with  the  standing  orders  to  avoid 
an  engagement.  Wliile  the  French  and  Engh^h  forceps 
faced  each  other,  and  skirmished  at  low  tide  a<  1  the 
tidal  river  w^hidi  sopaiatid  their  canii>s,  the  siege  went 
on.  Lancaster  kept  liis  batteries  busy  on  the  walls,  and 
delivered  assaults,  but  now,  as  at  the  si^  oi  Limoges, 
he  relied  on  his  miners  to  carry  the  town.  The  work  was 
well  advanced,  when  one  night  «  arly  in  August  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  was  in  charge  of  the  mine;  the  £ari  had 
proved  himsdf  an  eneigetic  and  able  commander  at  sea, 
but  on  this  occasion  his  conduct  left  much  to  be  desired. 
A  sortie  from  St.  Halo  took  him  completely  by  surprise, 
and  succeeded,  under  cover  of  the  confusioa  of  a  night 
attack,  in  completely  wrecking  the  mine. 

As  a  cr)uncil  of  war,  which  censured  Arundel  for  liis 
carele^nesi;,  cK-f  idt-d  tliat  a  was  u^t  Uss  to  begin  the  work 
again,  the  siege  was  raised,  and  thr  Duke's  force  returned 
to  England.  Arundel  was  in  disgrace,  but  responsibility 
for  the  failure  was,  naturally  enough,  laid  at  tlie  door 
of  the  commander-in-chief ;  a  new  count  had  l>een  added 
to  the  indictment  against  the  unpopular  l>uke.^ 

*  For  tbs  oaval  cspeditioii  and  the  aiage  of  St.  Mslo,  tee 
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It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Duke's  first  military  ex- 
pedition since  his  retirement  should  hav'e  ended  as  it  did  ; 
still  more  unfortunate  that  this  mihtary  tailure  should  be 
followed  by  another  quarrel  with  the  Bishops.  Tin  5  new 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  the  Church  was  the  result  of  an 
act  of  violence  done  during  Lancaster's  absence,  the  story 
of  which  takes  us  back  to  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1367. 

Among  the  foreign  volunteers  who  came  to  the  help 
of  Enrique  of  Trastamare  in  1366  was  Alfonso,  Count  of 
Ribagom  and  Denia,  son  of  the  Infante  Dcm  Pedro, 
and  grandson  of  the  Kuig  of  Aragon  Don  Jayme  11} 

Enrique  rewarded  his  adheroice  by  a  grant  of  lands  on 
the  frontier  of  Castile  and  the  title  of  Marquess  of  Villena,* 
and  sixteen  years  later  created  him  Constable  of  Castile.* 

Froissart,  K.  de  L.  ix.  54-5,  60,  64-5,  67-71.  70-83.  Chr.  VcU. 
274.  Chr.  Angl.  194-197,  201,  204-6;  and  VVais.  i.  367,  371, 
373-5      untrustworthy  account). 

'  Ayala,  i.  397,  and  ii.  235  ;  besides  thepas^at/es  quoted  bdow, 
see  Ayala  ii.  661  (Adi(io7res  a  las  Nolas)  and  Feman  Beies  de 
GvLzmaLn^Geneyafianes  de  los  Reyes,  pp.  597-^* 

Jaymc  il.  King  of  Aragon 
I12H-1327) 

Don  Pedro,  Infante  of  Anigpn 
Don  Alfonso,  Counlof  Ribagona 

ftnd  Deni*  MuNjueis  of  VilleDa,      Enrique  II.=:Doftft  £lvln 
Duke  of  Gandii^  Constable  of  )  Iliignes 

Castile 


Don  Alfonso  Don  Pedro       =DoAa  Juan 

hoftag^  of  Hauky  and  Shakyl)       (hostage  of  the 

Count  of  Foix)» 
d.  1385 

Don  Enrique  de  Vinena 

*  E  di6  &  Don  Allonflo  Conde  de  Denia  del  Regno  de  Aragon, 
que  venia  con  U  la  tiena  que  fueia  de  Don  Juaa  fijo  M  In- 
fante Don  Manuel  .  .  .  €  maado  que  le  llamaaen  liuques  de 

Villcna.    Ayala,  i.  408. 
'  Ayala,  ii.  157. 
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Alfonso  fought  Hi  the  cavalry  division  of  the  usurper's 
armv  at  N.ijera,  whore  he  was  captured'  by  iwo  sciuircs, 
Kubcit  Hauley  and  John  Shakyl.  By  the  ordinary 
rules  of  warfare  the  captive,  being  of  the  blood  royal, 
remained  at  the  disposal  of  Prince  Edward,  who  was 
bound  to  compensate  tbe  captors  with  a  suitable  reward. 
The  Marquess  of  Villena,  or  to  give  him  his  more  tiuniliar 
title,  Count  ol  Denia,  was  aUowed  to  go  on  parde, 
giving  as  hostage  his  two  sons,  Alfonso  and  Pedro. 
The  younger,  Pedro,  was  handed  over  to  the  Ownt  of 
Foix»  a  friend  of  the  Denia  faadfy^  who  made  himself 
te^xmsible  for  his  ransom;  the  elder,  Alfonso,  was 
assigned  to  the  squires,  who  returned  to  England  with 
their  pnzc  and  the  prospect  of  a  substantial  ransom. 

Unfortunately  for  all  concerned,  the  asset  was  hard 
to  rcihze.  With  the  tiuiibic  uLject  of  rewarding  his 
bupportt  r  and  disposing  of  the  hands  of  two  illegitimate 
daughters,  Enrique  II  agreed  to  advance  60,000  tiorins 
towards  the  ransom,  on  the  understanding  that  Alfonso 
should  marry  one  daughter,  Leonor,  and  Pedro  should 
marry  the  second,  Juana,  the  advance  being  considered 
as  the  joint  dowry  of  the  two. 

So  far  as  the  younger  son  is  concerned  this  arraoge- 
roent  was  carried  out ;  Pedro  married  Juana,  and  con* 
tinned  to  serve  the  House  of  Trastamare  until  1385, 
when  he  was  killed  at  Aljubarrota.^  Alfonso,  however, 
flatly  declined  to  accept  the  hand  of  a  kdy  of  Leonoras 
reputation,  and  her  father  in  consequence  demanded 
b.u  k  30,000  florins,  i.e.  half  the  dowry  advanced  as 
ransom. 

So  niui  h  is  necessary  to  explain,  firstly  the  nnporlance 
of  the  Count  of  Denia  in  international  politics,  and 
secondly,  the  long  delay  in  ran&omiog  the  English  hostage. 

«  Ayala*  1. 457  ;  Wato.  i.  304  .  Chr.  Angl.  50. 
'  Fern  o  Lope*,  Chronica  d**i  Rty  D.  Joao  I,  iv.  ii%d. 
a«  66.   WaJs.  ii.  135.  CL  Ayala,  II.  1  lo-i  1  aad  note. 
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For  in  1377,  ten  year>  altLr  the  windfall  which  had 
come  to  them  at  Najera,  tlic  squires  were  still  cherishing 
their  hopes  and  tlieir  security.  Tlieir  tronbles  Ix^gan 
when  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  tlu- CuuiU  ui  Uenia  stnt 
representatives  to  EiiLj  ind  until  a  portion  of  liisson*s  ran- 
som and  instructions  to  negotiate  terms  lor  his  release.* 

Being  a  cadet  of  the  Royal  House  of  AragOD»  Denia  ms 
able  to  induce  the  Court  of  Aragon  to  move  in  the 
matter.'  It  was  an  opportune  moment,  for  n^otta- 
tions  between  the  two  ooontries  were  just  beginning.* 

The  Government  requested  Hauler  and  Shakyl  to 
produce  their  hostage,  but  the  squires,  fearing  the  toss  of 
their  ransom  money,  refused.  A  writ  ordering  the  Count 
of  Denia  to  be  produced  before  the  King  and  Council  in 
Parliament  *  succeeded  no  better,  for  the  Count  could 
not  be  found  ;  finally  the  i  iptors,  by  the  order  of  Parha- 
ijicut,  were  committed  to  the  Tower  for  contumacy  and 
for  keeping  a  private  pri>on  "  in  tlieir  own  house.'  \ 
plea  that  their  case  might  be  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  King's  Council, "  proved  of  no  avail ;  the  Government 
remained  obdurate,  and  the  squires  remained  con- 
tumacious. 

This  situation  lasted  from  November,  1377,  to  August, 
1378.  Then  the  squires  escaped  from  the  Tower  and 
took  sanctuary  at  Westminster.  The  Constable  of  the 

*  S.ifc  condiKt.  dated  Ati'just  4,  11:^7.     FcW.  VTI  171. 

*  CvHi.  Euiog.  lit.  — an  important  point  i^hKh  haai  been 

overlooked,  at  also  has  the  fact  mat  Dmue  was  Af^fonaie,  eoc 

Castilian. 

^  rowers  to  two  commissioneni  to  treat  with  Angoa^  dated 
Octo^>cr  v>,  1377.    foed.  VII.  179. 

*  Datc<l  October  18,  1377.    Fotd,  VII.  178. 

«  Roi,  Pml.  ilL  10  a.  Sir  WOliam  Fvingdoo  waa  alio 
committed  to  the  Tower  in  connexion  with  th«  Count 's  diup- 
prrimncc  ;  h**  wa*?  rHra^^rd  and  lianded  over  in  the  F.xrl  i  f 
Narthumbvtiancl,  who  undcrt«><>k  t<>  \h:  vtirety  tor  him.  WaiTaat 
dated  December  5,  13/7.    h'o4d,  VII.  179-80. 

*  Roi,  Pmi,  isi.  $oa.  The  Cotmt  of  IXenia't  waa  not  the  oalf 
caae :  there  waa  tnmhle  aboat  Fleotiah  prlmm  too. 
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Tower,  Sir  Alan  Buxhill,  who  was  responsible  for  their 
safe  custody,  detcrinuicd  to  get  ihum  back.  Accom- 
panied by  Sir  Ralf  Ferrers  and  a  body  of  armed  liicn,  he 
went  to  the  Abbey  <tnd  soon  succeeded  in  getting 
Shakyl  out  of  the  precincts  bv  a  ruse.  Hauley  was  less 
fortunate.  A  heated  argument  ensued,  the  Constable 
charging  him  with  contumacy  in  resisting  the  King's 
ccHnmands,  the  squire  charging  the  King's  coiincfllois 
with  injustice  and  avarice.  Finding  aignment  useless, 
the  ConstaUe  ofdeied  h»  guard  to  drag  the  man  from 
the  Abbey.  Mass  was  being  celebrated  at  the  time,  and 
the  priest  had  just  reached  the  words  If  the  Master  of 
the  bouse  had  known  at  what  hour,"  etc.,  when  the 
Abbey  became  the  scene  of  wild  confusion,  the  hunted 
man  breaking  in  among  the  monks  in  the  chancel,  with  a 
body  of  armed  guards  at  his  heels.  It  was  useless  to 
tr\'  to  protect  the  fupitive  ;  tlie  monks  were  driven  back 
at  the  sword  s  pomt,  and  one,  a  sacristan,  bolder  than 
the  rest,  was  cut  down.  Hauley  himself  was  caught  and 
desjxitched  on  tlie  very  steps  of  the  altar. 

Blood  had  been  shed  in  the  sacred  building,  and  not 
only  had  sanctuary  been  violated,  but  the  Abbey 
nuraailously  consecrated  by  Saint  Peter  himself  had  been 
dcBcrratrd  by  nmrder  I  For  a  vthik  the  clergy  hesitated 
between  Xttist  lor  vengeance  and  fear  of  the  secular 
power.  The  mmderav  were  the  King's  officers :  Was  it 
wise  to  defy  the  Government  and  cbedkngc  the  strong 
anti-derical  feding  of  the  day,  when  the  King's  mother 
was  notorious  for  her  Lollard  sympathies,  when  the 
Kuig's  uncle  wais  protecting  Wydifle,  and  then-former's 
idea*^  wvTv  gaining  every  day  a  btrongei  hold  on  the 
court  and  people  ?  Bold  counsels  prevailed  :  the  Bishop 
of  London,  with  ine  suffragans,  proceeded  to  St.  Taul's 
and  solemnly  excommunicated  Sir  Alan  Buxliill  and  Sir 
Ralf  Ferrers  and  all  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for 
the  outrage* 
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It  was  in  vain  that  the  King  wrote  to  the  Biihop 

requesting  him  not  to  publish,  or  at  least  to  postpone 
the  sentence.  The  Bishop  ignored  the  royal  letters,  *4jid 
repeated  his  curses  three  days  .i  week  at  St.  Paul's. 
It  is  true  that  llic  naines  of  Richard  lumsell,  the 
Princess  Joan  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  were  sj)tTi- 
fically  excepted  from  the  sentence  of  cxcommunu  ation, 
but  this  exception,  insinuatiDg  a  responsibility  which 
could  not  be  openly  maintained,  only  sen.'ed  to  irritate 
the  Govenmient  more.  The  King's  officers  had  violated  a 
privily  of  the  Church,  and  the  Qmrch  had  dedamt 
war  on  the  Govenunent. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  John  of  Gaont  retumed 
from  his  ill-fated  expedition  to  St.  Ifalo.  In  the  outrage 
of  August  II  tlie  Duke  can  have  had  no  share  direct  or 
indirect,  for  he  had  Ikcu  at  sea  for  more  than  a  month 
when  the  crime  took  place.  He  has  been  held  responsible, 
howrw  r,  for  the  events  which  led  to  it,  lor  the  attempt, 
tliai  IS,  to  get  possession  of  the  Count  ot  Uenia.  on 
the  word  of  the  Monk  of  St.  Albans,  evidence  which 
would  prove  the  Duke  guilty  of  ail  possible  crimes  and 
treasons  from  his  htsi  appearance  in  public  life  to  the 
year  1388,  ^en  the  Scandalous  Chronicle'*  ceases. 
The  St.  Albai^  chrooider  says  that  the  attempt  to 
secure  Denia's  person  was  made  to  pkase  the  Duke  oi 
Lancaster,  giving  the  statement  on  the  strength  of  n 
popular  rumour/  producing  a  confession  of  gdltoo  the 
same  anthority/  but  makhig  the  mistake  of  coupling 
with  this  explanation  another  equally  unconvincing,  to 
the  effect  that  the  attempt  was  made  not  by  Uie  Duke 
at  all.  but  by  the  King^s  advisers,  who  wanted  to  marry 
the  Cuiuit  ui  Dtnia  to  the  iung*s  hali-bi&tei,  M«Ltikia 
Court  enay. 

A  pnori  it  is  difficult  to  »ee  how  the  possession  oi  iIm: 

■  Ut  quiboMlsm  pUcel.   Ckr.  Anf$.  210. 
>  Ut  ^Qidam  dicaat.  CAr.  An^i.  jio. 
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perm  of  the  young  Alloiiso  could  help  Lancaster's 

Castilian  ambitions,  seeing  that  the  Count  himself,  a 
noble  of  Aragon,  wa^  dciuiitcly  committed  to  the  cause 
of  Trastariare.  Hut  in  this  case  there  is  something  more 
Uian  anteceUciit  probabihtios  ni  the  reverse  to  go  upon. 
The  writ  ordcrmg  the  prmluction  of  tho  hostage,  and 
tlie  committal  oi  his  captors,  wasi--ii«  d  not  by  tlie  Lan- 
castrian Parliament  of  January,  1377,  ^^^'^ 
Itasnent  of  October,  1377/  led  by  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare, 
recruited  from  the  veterans  of  13761  a  house,  we  are 
told,  whkh  if  not  anii-Lancastrtan,  was  the  most  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  assemblies  of  the  teign.* 

To  oweroome  the  Improbability  that  such  a  P^liament 
wooldgo  out  of  its  way  to  perpetrate  an  act  of  injustice 
to  please  John  of  Gaunt  requires  evidence  rather  more 
satisfactory  than  one  of  two  inconsistent  explanations 
offered,  on  the  strength  of  idle  rumour,  by  the  St.  Albans 
chronicle.  There  i&  no  re.t.-^oii  to  reject  tlic  pla.in  and 
natur^d  explanation,  that  the  Count  of  l>eiiia  wanted  to 
get  hi?-  son  btick.  that  he  got  his  own  rmirt  to  back  ins 
request,  and  that  I<i<  hard's  Government,  anxious  as 
they  showed  themselves  to  conciliate  botli  the  Kmg  of 
Aragon  and  the  Count  of  Foix,  were  prepared  to  do  what 
tliey  could.  The  rest  is  explained  by  the  natural  fears 
of  the  captives  and  the  violence  of  the  King's  officers,  and 
to  look  for  the  traces  of  a  deep  political  conspiracy,  or  to 
cast  an  air  of  mystery  about  the  incident,  is  gratuitous.' 

Lancaster  then  had  no  share  in  the  crime  of  August  11, 

>  M.  Pmi.  toa. 

»  S(ub!3»,  Const.  HiiL  \L  463. 

3  Hidden.  V      07,  «sayB  e^pUdUy  Uut  the  act  was  done  by 

**  idler iXtt  (If  famtiiji  regis.** 

^Lkr.  Angi.  j)oj-%,24i ,  VVals.  i.  376-^ .  4 1 1  ,  Eulog.  iii.  ^  i 
SUeord  tUpoH,  xlv.  App.  x.  joS.  DclyU  Ciitt9€Hon,  p.  J05. 
Fo€d,  Ml.  275,  287,  and  31J. 

Ill  the  eiicl  ihc  King  agreed  th.it  in  exchnn?:*?  for  the  captive 
SiuJcyt  tliauld  tiave  ImkU  worth  luo  oaaru  p.a.«  and  proiiiiiod 
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or  in  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  it ;  the  vmt 
course,  the  course  which  ten  yem  later  he  would  oer- 

tainly  have  adopted,  was  to  stand  aside  and  leave  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  monks  of  Westminster  to 
fight  their  quarrel  out  with  the  Kint^'s  Council.  But 
instead  of  doing  this  the  Diikc  nj/tated  his  mistake  of 
1376  ;  and  threw  himself  into  a  quarrel  which  was  none 
of  his  making.  The  Bishop  of  London  liad  Ixh  n  sum- 
moned to  a  meeting  of  the  G>uncil  at  Windsor,  and 
had  refused  to  attend.  Irritated  by  another  example 
of  the  arrogance  of  the  chiefs  of  the  hienu?chy»  the  Diike 
offered  to  ride  to  St.  Paul's  and  drag  the  Bishop  to 
Windsor    in  spite  of  the  ribald  knaves  of  London/*  * 

Once  more  a  rash  threat  aroused  popular  passioo. 
Once  more  suspicion  was  aroused»  taking,  as  uml,  the 
form  of  exaggeration  and  invention.  The  failure  at  St« 
Malo  must  be  the  result  of  corruption  :  the  Duke  had  cot 
into  his  hands  the  taxes  voted  bv  Parliament,  and  was 
using  them  for  lus  own  ends!  Me  was  plottiiig  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Church  :  wholesale  abolition  ol  pruilege  ^md 
conhscation  of  property  were  the  m.iin  teatiirt-s  L»f  a 
scheme  of  di^estabhshmcnt  to  be  propounded  to  the 
iorthcoming  Parliament  1 

to  found  a  chantry  for  the  souls  of  ihor^c  killed  by,»hts  ofBccrs. 
L«fcacii4>lcf 'i»  only  appearanrc  iii  the  c«iM;  k&  arbiter  in  a  quarrel 
twelve  years  later  bctwcxo  Huuky's  heir  and  Shakyl  {Rot.  PtU^ 
Oct.  so,  1390)  M  to  the  divitiOD  of  the  ^ofl. 

Tba  account  of  Mr.  Shiitejr  (JFmsc*  Ziz,  Introduction,  xxxv.^^  is 
mm\  mtskTidinf^  Dcnia  was  a  "  trf^tt^n  of  the  rrri^ninQ  h-u%4  " 
oi  Aragou,  not  "  of  CasiiU  "  Sir  K  ilt  Ferrers  uai 
tks  DtJu's  retainefs."*  Umcaiiier  diU  not,  and  could  not  "  foikm 
tkf§  tptkru  $0  umOimy,'^  Wbm  i»  tlie  evkteoce  thai  h* 
Offmed  th*  iqmrM  m  pries  for  the  prisomn  "  >  Or  that  he  '*  put 
fim»ard  daims,  :ve  scarcely  Am  u  :<  h  if.  th^  part  of  the  Tr-ntu  **  } 
The  5i:aHJWo^«i  msnd^iiA  oi  Lancaster's  "  deeper  ^neme  o\ 
revenge  "  we  rcluted  by  the  events  which  ioUowed,  and  by  tb« 
pMHM  from  the  D$  Ec€Mm  whichUr.  Shirle>'  qootet  (Fmtt. lu, 
latroduction*  xjuEvi-axxvtt.)« 


^  CAr.iififf.aio. 
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Parliaiiieiit  met  at  Gloucester,  ont  of  the  reach  of  the 

•*  ribald  knaves  of  London,"  *  and  opened  with  every  sign 
of  ail  uncomfortable  session.  The  Lords  refused  to 
follow  the  precedent  of  the  last  three  Parliaments  by 
allowing  a  number  of  thems<*lvo>  to  ho  ^elected  to  con- 
fer With  the  Commons  ;  the  Counnons,  on  their  part, 
showed  a  disposition  to  grumble  at  everything,  and  a 
strong  reluctance  to  vote  taxes. 

Lancaster's  chief  object  was  to  dear  his  own  name  and 
to  place  it  beyond  question  that  the  subsidies  had  been 
apent  on  the  purposes  lor  which  they  had  been  voted. 
Knowing  his  position  and  loieseeing  suspicion,  he  had 
taken  care  to  name  Walworth  and  Philipot,  the  P^ha* 
mentary  Treasurers,  among  the  commissioners  of  array 
appointed  to  supervise  the  preparations  for  the  navad 
expedition  of  the  summer.'  When,  tlicrcforc,  Richard 
le  Scrupi'  declared  lii  ihc  Kmg's  name  that  every  penny 
of  the  taxes  had  been  spent  on  the  war,  the  Treasurers 
were  compelled  to  support  the  statement.  But  the 
Commons  were  not  satisfied  even  b>'  the  words  of  their  own 
officers  ;  they  demanded  that  the  accounts  should  be  pro- 
duced. There  was  a  strong  feehng  among  the  Council 
against  maJdag  a  concession  which  might  become  an  incon- 
venient precedent,  but  Lancaster  insisted,  and  the 
accounts  were  produced.  A  scrutiny  justified  the  state- 
ments of  Richard  k  Scrope,  Walworth  and,  Philipot. 
It  was  proved  that  all  the  money  had  been  spent  on  the 
war,  and  the  Commons  had  to  content  thenudves  with 
grumbling  that  it  was  not  proper  to  charge  to  voted 
moneys  the  expense  of  maintaining  Cherbourg,  Brest, 
Calais,  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne,  ports  v, KivL,  as  the 
mmistcrs  reminded  them,  were  not  only    bcies  et  nobles 

^  Summoiied  by  writ  d^ted  Seutcmber  3,  i  Rich.  U,  to  meet 
00  We«faMidmy  liter  Si.  Luke  (DugdaJc.  Sum  mom,  29;).  it  tat  from 
Cxtobcr  .0  to  Novmbar  16,  tj/S.  RoL  Pmi.  iii.  ia-54< 

»  Fotd.  VIL  199. 
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entrees  et  PorU  pur  grever  DOS  eacmys/'  but  also  the 
*'  barbicans  "  of  the  Kingdom. 

As  for  the  threatened  spoliation  of  the  Church,  the 
cfaaiige  had  to  ^o  the  way  of  the  other  equally  faociiiil 
chaxge  of  oomq>tioD. 

Comnion  sense  and  justice  alike  demanded  that  a  limit 
should  be  placed  on  theabuse  of  sanctnary^and  that  a  time- 
honoured  privilege  of  the  Church  should  not  be  employed 
to  protect  the  person  and  property  of  a  fraudulent  d^tor. 
Such  a  limitation  of  a  long-standing  grievance  Lancaster 
supported :  *  it  represented  the  extreme  luiut  oi  his 

re vohitionary  policy;"*  and  that  others  besido  W'veliffe 
supported  hh  view  appear-  in>m  the  fact  that  a  year 
later  the  rdorm  \\*as  embodied  m  a  statute.* 

It  was  seven  years  since  John  of  Gaunt  liad  married  the 
heiress  of  Castile.  He  had  never  laid  aside  his  cootinental 
ambitions  or  abandoned  his  resolve  to  win  a  place  among 
the  longs  of  Europe.  In  spite  of  difficulties  the  work  U 
preparation  went  on.  Of  thoee  negotiations  with  the 
Peninsular  powen  which  led  to  the  expedition  ol  the 
Eaii  of  Cambridge  in  the  summer  of  ij8r  more  wiU  be 
said  later.  While  drcumstanoes  made  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  scheme,  the  Duke  found  occnpation  in 
a  pohtical  problem  nearer  home,  and  now  fur  the  iirst 
time  began  to  >  prominent  part  in  the  relations 

bcuvcen  England  and  iier  northern  n«Mghbour. 

Tlie  condition  of  tlie  Bolder  uas  a  constant  >nur<  e  of 
anxiety  to  Tarliamcnt.    Since  th<jre  had  Ixi  n.  m 

theory  at  least,  a  truce  between  England  and  Scotland,  but 

*  Fiiw.  Ziz.  Intrcxluction.  X3cxvi  -xx\-\-ii 

'  TIk"  Mc'tik  St  Albans  i«5  aniuMng  .  "  [Dux]  ?e  in  I'jrti 
angelum  tmnsiiuriUiivK,  nihU  />ro  tunc  omn%%tm  quat  djutnerml 

immMahmu,  ted  aohf«isa  factms  quae  ipte  aiodepiKopM  et 

fiuftniganei  pro  tone  dmnMiMt  wl  isbMDt.    CAr.  Am0,  tit . 

'  In  the  Parhamriit  winch  sat  ut  WflatniBti^r  trook  3i  A^ril 
to  3/ May,  ij75^.  Roi,  Pmi.  m  5>-70. 
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the  period  was  <mt  of  constant  fighting  and  disorder. 
Berwick  was  taken  and  retaken  with  a  wearisome 
rogolarity;  again  and  again  the  Earb  of  March  and 
DoQfl^  and  ArchibaM  Douglas,  Lord  of  Galloway, 
swept  over  the  border  and  harried  the  northern 
counties  ;  as  often  Pei  c\',  Greystock  and  Neville  led 
their  border  riders  to  ravage  the  Low£mds.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  distinguish  aggression  from  retaliation, 
or  to  say  who  began  a  quarrel  which  in  |>()int  of  fact 
never  ended.  This  anarchy  w.is  tempered  by  the  institu- 
tion of  Mardi  days,  on  which  commissioners  from  either 
Government  met  at  some  Border  village  to  discuss  in- 
fractions of  the  truce  and  to  make  redress. 

The  Scottish  king  was  prepared  to  accept  peace  but 
powerless  to  control  his  subjects ;  both  Governments  had 
grounds  for  the  belkf  that  the  turbulent  border  families 
wm  largely  responsible  for  a  state  of  disorder  which> 
ruinous  at  any  time,  might  prove  fatal  to  En^^d  in 
a  critical  period  of  foreign  relations. 

One  of  the  political  convictions  of  the  Diike  of  Lan- 
caster %^'as  the  possibiht}-  »Ltid  desirabiliiy  of  cultnatnig 
better  relations  with  Scotland.  He  was  led  to  form  this 
conclusion  both  by  political  considerations  and  pers4!nal 
prepossessions  Obviously,  while  tlie  French  war  lasted 
it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  northern  frontier  against 
invasion;  to  remove  the  threat  of  such  invasion  was 
equally  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  the  expedition  to 
Castile.  Not  cily  so,  but  the  Duke  was  straif^y  pre- 
lodioed  in  favour  of  the  Scots.  There  were  Scottish 
faults  among  his  retinue^  and  Scottnh  lances  had  fought 
under  his  banner  in  the  war,  while  the  Duke  could  breathe 
more  fredy  in  a  political  atmosphere  where  few  institutions 
flourished  to  check  the  powci  of  the  great  feudatories, 
'liic  Duke  had  formed  a  definite  Scottish  pohcy  ;  in  the 
autumn  of  1380,  for  liic  iu^t  umc,  he  prepared  to  carry 
it  into  effect   Not,  howe\er.  without  opposition*  Th& 
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Eftrl  of  Northnmbeilaiid  did  not  shaie  Lancaster's 

Scottish  sympathies,  and  regarded  bonier  politics  as 

part  of  the  Percy  inheritance.  Given  an  irregular  dic- 
tatorship in  the  North,  the  control  of  the  Marches,  and 
a  kcc  liand  to  harry  the  Lowlands  when  he  thought  fit, 
Percy  would  have  been  \viUiiig  enough  to  leave  Go\ern- 
ment  and  opposition,  Lollard  and  Churchman  to  fight 
out  their  pititul  quarrels  at  Westminster  witliotit 
interference.  Unlike  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Percy, 
Henry»  Earl  oi  Northombedand,  was  no  pditician  and 
no  courtier.  He  was  happy  fighting,  especially  fight- 
ing on  the  border,  and  his  ambition  was  to  convert 
into  a  permanent  arrangement  the  position  which  he 
had  first  held  in  1368,  when  the  custody  of  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Marches  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands. 

It  happened  that  in  tlie  summer  of  ij8o  there  was  an 
unusually  lla^iaiit  breach  oi  the  truce.  The  men  of  Hull 
and  Newcastle  captured  a  Srotti>h  ship  with  a  ru  h 
cargo:  by  way  of  revenge,  the  Scuts  invaded  the 
northern  counties  in  for'«\  surprised  iVnrith  during  the 
iair,  and  carried  away  with  them  their  loot  and  their 
prisoners.*  This  was  enough  to  rouse  the  Lord  ol 
Alnwick  and  light  the  border  firebrands.  The  Percy 
lands  had  sufiered,  and  the  Earl  caikd  out  his  moss- 
troopers and  piepaffed  to  strike  back. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  he  was  stopped 
by  a  mandate  from  Westminster^  and,  riding  to  London 
to  ask  the  reason  for  this  inexplicable  oider,  the  Earl 
learnt  that  a  March  dav  liad  already  been  arranged,  and 

there  mu^l  l^e  no  h<.>^li]ities.* 

Percy  was  out  ui  liunn nu  when  he  rea*  lu  d  London  ; 
it  did  not  calm  luin  to  hear  that  at  the  head  of  the 

*  Scctuhronicom,  iiv»  4J. 

*  Ckr.  Ah^  if^7^V^ 
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border  commission  the  Kuo^  had  placed  his  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  * 

The  Duke  went  to  the  Border  prepared  for  war ;  *  but, 
met  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  difficulties  soon  disappeared, 
and  after  a  week's  preliminary  discussion  at  Liliotcross, 
the  Scottish  Commissioners  (the  Earl  of  Douglas,  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Chancdlor)  met  the  Duke  in 
person  at  Berwick,  and  agreed  to  prolong  the  tmce  until 
November  30.  ijSi.* 

After  naming  deputies  and  wardens  of  the  marches/ 
Lancaster  turned  south  to  report  his  success  to  the  Parlia- 
meni  v.  "iich  had  been  sitting  for  the  last  three  weeks  at 
Kortliampton,  busy  as  usual  with  financial  problems, 
and  tr^'in^  to  c^et  at  the  facts  of  the  supposed  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  enemy  on  the  part  of 
Sir  R  df  Ferrers.* 

Tlie  Commons  had  feared  an  expensive  compaign 
as  the  result  of  the  Scottish  incoision  of  the  summer, 

•  Lancaster's  comTr!!^*^K^n  is  dated  September  <S,  i -^So  (Foed, 
Vn.  268-9) ;  see  alMj  iioimcaiioo  oi  his  ap|>ouUment  (^ibid.  269- 
70}  ;  writ  d4  inUndendo,  dated  October  2  (ibid.  274) ;  memo,  of 
topim  of  docqmeats  fdatliig  to  Scotland  to  be  soot  to  Mem- 
•ci;:n'*nr  d'Espaigne  (ibid,,  273-4). 

*  Warrants,  dated  Tutbiiry.  August  14.  13S0.  to  the  Re- 
ctivcT%  oi  L<iiicai>hifc  aiid  Yorkshire,  to  Ciill  out  the  mmt  net- 
riccablc  knights  and  squires  of  his  retinue  to  go  with  him  against 
SoDtlaad ;  appointoMot  of  Join  do  Norloft  to  be  TMnuer  of 
the  expedition  of  wir"  agaimt  the  Maiohet  of  Sootlaiid»  etc. 
Rtf  ■  II  4^).  etc 

r  Sttie  C4>iiduct  ior  the  Scottu»h  Commissionei^  dated  Uam^ 
boroogh,  October  28,  1380.  R^.  II.  46.  The  truce  was  struck 
Novvmbtr  t,  aad  OfxSort  were  giv«n  for  it  to  be  pcodeimod 

Z>ocember  2.    Foed.  VII,  277-S,  27S-9. 

♦  Warrants  dated  Newcastle,  N'nvember  8.  1  ^Ro.    Reg.  II.  147. 

*  Parliament  had  been  summoned  by  writ  dated  August  26, 
4  Ric.  II,  to  meet  at  Northampton  on  the  Monday  aitcr  All  Saints 
Dofdale,  Smmmotu,  504.  It  tat  from  N6v«Dber  $  to  Deo«aib«r 
6,  1 380.  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  8S-98.  Cf.  warrant  to  the  Receiver  in 
I.incnln^hire  to  pay  lor  p«r\'f^'nnrr^  mnde  for  the  hnuH-hold  rit 
hiorthamptun,  dated  Knaresborough,  Uctober  2,1380.  Reg.  ii. 
38 i  Cfur.Am^,  280;  Wals.  i.  449- 
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and  the  Duke's  successful  dealings  amounted  to  a 
pleasant  surprise*  Froissart  says  that  no  envoy  was 
able  to  secure  such  good  terms  from  Scotland  as  John  of 
Gaunt.  One  reason  for  this  lay  in  the  Duke*s  readiiif 
to  hear  both  sides.  His  idea  of  intematioDal  rdatioos 
was  that  there  should  be  peace  m  time  of  peace,  and 
war  in  war."*  If  a  definite  infraction  of  the  truce  could 
be  proved,  he  was  willing  to  gi%^  judgment  against  his 
own  side,  punish  the  offender,  and  make  icdress.* 

Success  made  the  Duke  acceptable  to  the  Government, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  loliuwin?  vear  he  received  his 
second  commission,'  the  second  instanvr,  :i3  Hem-y  Percy 
thought,  of  vexatious  interlerence  in  the  afiairs  ol  the 
Border. 

Little  did  John  of  Gaunt  think  as  he  rode  out  ol  the 
Savoy  on  May  la  that  he  had  hved  his  last  day  in  the 
stately  palace  of  the  £arls  of  Lancaster^  the  treasure- 
house  of  their  precious  poasessionst  or  that  within  a 
few  months  he  would  find  in  the  plaoe  of  the  Savoy  a 
heap  of  charred  rums !  Little  did  he  think,  as  he  lode 
with  his  retinue  through  Hertford,  Bedford  and  North- 
ampton to  his  castles  of  Leicester  and  Knaresborough. 
tliat  l>enoath  tlio  cahn  Mirface  ol  Lnghsh  hfe  forces  were 
at  Nvurk  which  in  a  few  weeks  were  to  break  out,  threaten* 
ing  to  overwhelm  the  whole  structure  of  society.  Vet, 

>  Froissart.  K.  de.  L.  viii.  $26 

*  For  in^fancc^,  sec  Warrant  dated  December  6.  4  liich  U.  to 
the  Chief  barun  oi  ihe  Exchequer  and  Steward  ol  Lancaster  to 
inaku  reilress  for  the  injuries  done  (1)  Castle  ol  Oki  K<lmc 
tmrgh ;  (3)  to  the  Eail  of  Douglas  ia  the  list  wptdiiioo  ifilM 
Scotlapd  to  the  amount  of  £$o$,  Reg.  II.  41  ;  Ifaadata  to  th» 
Sh*»nfT  of  !,r\nrn«?tf  r  to  difltrain  on  certain  persons  .  for  ea^lM 
oi  wine  takeu  contrary  to  the  truce  witti  Scotl.ui<),  and  to  pay 
ID  marcs  tor  each  cask.  Dated  March  20,  ^ih  yeiur  oi  th< 
RogaUty  (1382).   AMorrf /7#por#,  xxzL    App.  No.  $4. 

*  Dated  May  i,  1381.  Fotd,  VII.  388-0 :  his  coU«agu«a  wt 
the  Bishop  o!  Hereford  and  the  I^.irl  of  Stafford.    Note  of 

paid  tu  the  Duke  by  the  hitnd!i  of  ht>  clcik,  John  NorloU(,  ^I^OOO 
and  ^i,J3j.        td.  Issue  Hoil,  May  10,  ij8i. 
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though  no  signs  of  the  coming  revolution  met  Lan- 
caster's eye.  perhaps  among  the  peasants  who  stared  at 
his  ca\alcade,  among  the  friars  or  russet-gowned 
Lollard  preachers  wlio  met  him  on  the  road,  there  may 
have  been  agents  of  the  *'  Central  Committee,*' emissaries 
of  the  discontented,  organizers  of  revolution.  The  calm 
which  for  the  most  part  lay  over  England  was  the  calm 
before  the  stonn.  This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  the  story 
oi  the  Peasants*  Rebellion,  or  t  >  sketch  the  causes  and 
results  of  an  upheaval  unique  in  English  history.  It  is 
a  ^miliar  story  how  the  harden  of  viilem  service,  weigh* 
iqg  an  the  more  heavily  since  the  ravages  of  the  Black 
Death  and  repressive  legislation the  unpopular  poll* 
tax  of  1380,  which  hfought  home  to  every  household, 
however  humble,  the  cost  of  the  war ;— the  abuse  of 
purveyance,  and  the  general  weakness  of  the  aclinmistra- 
liofi;— how  il.ese  f^h'waKL:^,  leavened  here  and  ihtie  by 
the  pre.iching  of  thcoietical  ^i-  iahsm,  drove  the  peasants 
to  risi"  against  the  established  otder  * 

Lqually  familiar  is  the  stirring  history  of  the  march 
of  the  men  of  Kent  and  Essex  to  London  :  how  they 
entered  the  City  and  murdered  the  Primate-Chancellor 
and  the  Treasurer. 

The  first  act  of  the  rebels  after  reaching  London  was 
to  make  for  the  Savoy.  There,  with  the  help  of  the 
Loodoo  mob,  they  wrecked  the  palace  built  by  Boniface 
of  Savoy  and  the  good  Duke  Henry,  the  bnikfing  which, 
by  on  contemporary  account,  had  no  equal  m  England 
for  beauty  and  magnificence.  They  tore  to  pieces  doth 
of  gold  and  silvi  r  and  ri«  h  tape^tne^,  broke  up  the  rich 
furniture,  crushed  the  Duke's  plate,  and  ground  hib 
)ewil>  and  precioii-  ^tonef^  under  foot.  All  that  could 
not  be  destroyed  was  cast  into  the  river,  and  when  the 

^  Ckr,  An^L  285-326;  Wals.  i.  453-484,  U.  1-41.  Htol.  far. 
t-io ;  Xa.  iL  131-143  ;  Snlof.liL  331-4*  MmeHtit  cf  Lotidom 
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work  of  destnsctkm  was  over  the  Savoy  lay  a  smoulder- 
ing niin. 

Nolliuig  is  more  striking  in  the  whole  stor>'  oi  the 
rebellion  than  the  eagerness  of  the  rebeU  t-i  j  love  their 
single-minded  hatred  of  the  Duke  oi  Lancaster.  **  We 
are  no  thieve"^,"  they  cried,  when  one  of  their  nninlxT  tried 
to  make  oft  with  a  piece  of  the  Duke's  plate,  and  cast  the 
wretch  with  his  plunder  into  the  flames.  No  indignity  that 
could  be  invented  was  spared:  a  "jack"  of  the  Duke 
was  set  up  on  a  spear  riddled  with  arro^-s,  taken  down, 
and  hacked  to  pieces.  Thexebeb  hated  the  Doke  as  the 
most  prominent  man  in  En^^d,  as  the  type  of  the  ad- 
ministration responsible  for  their  trouUes.  Th^  hated  his 
assumption  of  royal  dignity ;  they  would  have  "  no  King 
named  J  ohn."  Failing  to  satisfy  their  lust  for  vengeance, 
they  wreaked  it  on  the  humblest  victims.  To  be  connected 
with  the  Duke  in  any  way  was  to  be  m  peril ;  to  Ix'  in  his 
serv  ice  was  to  be  marked  out  lor  certain  destruction.  A 
certain  Minorite  Friar,  the  Duke's  ph^^ician,  was  mur- 
dered for  no  otl!>*r  n':\<on  t!i:.ii  the  Duke's  friendship  for 
him/  but,  by  some  strange  fatality,  while  his  serwints 
were  being  murdered  in  London  and  in  the  li.istem 
counties,  the  Duke's  eldest  son,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke^ 
who  was  in  the  Tower  with  the  King,  escaped  notice. 

So  great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  lebds*  hatred 
for  John  of  Gaunt  that  no  one  dared  to  harbour  his 
]  i  pcrty.  At  Hertfbid  no  effort  was  made  to  defend 
the  castle :  the  rebels  entered  and  caroused  in  the  Dnke*s 
cellars  as  they  had  done  at  the  Savoy»  where  more  than 
thirty  had  perished  in  the  ruins.' 

A  Knighton  til.  I3^)calb  hun  "  Johannes  de  ordme  Minomm 
Id  mam  beUkb  tuenuus,  in  physica  peritiaitmus,  domino 
lohuini  dud  LuoMitea  famiUsfMmn.'*  CI  MtHurc.  K.  de 
L.  ix.  400 ;  404.  His  name  wis  WilUam  de  Appleton.  and  he  was 
reiain*'<l  by  thr  Dukr  it  40  marr^  p.a,  ior  lite.  Reg.  I.  L  iaS» 
Ci.  Ang io- French  Chi umck  i^iitU.  Rev.  i8t>iJ),  p.  517. 

*  Wamyit  to  tho  TrMsurer  oi  the  Household  to  aUow  in 
the  aoooants  of  WlUiam  de  Owbury,  Etqotae,  cUaf  bttte.  for 
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Tlic  attack  on  the  Savoy  had  taken  every  one  by  sur- 
prise :  Leicester,  on  the  other  hand,  was  warned  in  time. 
When  a  courier  arrived  with  the  news  that  the  rebels 
were  marching  north  to  wreck  the  castle  and  bum  all 
the  Duke's  property,  the  keeper  of  the  Duke*s  wardrobe 
packed  his  treasures  and  drove  them  to  the  Abbey. 
The  Abbot  refused  to  admit  them;  to  harbour  the 
goods  of  the  patron  of  Leicester  was  to  court  destruction, 
and  as  no  one  seemed  anxious  for  martyrdom  in  the 
cause,  the  Duke's  property  found  no  asylum  save  in  the 
precincts  of  St.  Mary*s  Church. 

Still  mure  t  xtraordinary  is  tlie  story  of  the  Duchess 
G>nstan(e  and  her  tlight.  When  the  rebels  tiUered 
London  the  Dnchcss  was  ])iobably  at  Hertford,  her  usual 
residence,  but  on  the  lirst  warning  of  the  outbreak  she 
hastened  north  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  Duke 
on  tile  Border.*  But  Constance  reached  Pontefract  only 
to  hnd  its  gates  shut  in  her  fare.  The  craven  who  held 
the  castle  for  the  Duke  dared  not  admit  his  lady,  and 
from  Pontefract  she  rode  on,  the  same  night,  to 
Knaiesbfough  by*^torchlight. 

That  the  pious  Duke  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
rebeb'  fury  appeared  to  the  Canon  of  Leicester  at  least 
a  manifest  dispensation  of  Providence  * 

When  the  peasants  were  gathering  for  the  march  on 

two  pipes  of  wine  lost  and  dcstioy«d  at  the  Savoy  by  Cheeoqiinon 


destrciyed  by  the  rebvb  Ikrtford.  d^itcJ  I.oiiiloii,  February  20, 
1382.  Keg.  II.  58.  Warr<iiu  10  the  Auditors  to  allow  in  the 
aeamnti  of  tba  Tietsarar  of  the  Homebold  the  prices  of  teveiml 

articles  destroyod  at  the  Savoy,  etc.,  dated  Pontefract,  Septan* 
berK,  I  Hr-.  II  Cf.  Rot.  Pa!  Ajuil  .vj.  t 

*  W.itrant  !<i  th<-  Kcxnv  cr  ol  Lanc.ishirc  t<»  stiul  all  ihc  money 
in  lu2>  luiuds  to  Uim  by  Uis  Queen,  dated  l^uxburgh,  Juno  zy^ 
ijS6.   Rfif.  II.  47. 

*  Vox  I^ancastcr  on  the  Border  and  in  Scotlaiul,  hie  return  and 
quarrd  with  NorthumlKrl.ind,  9^  Chr.  An^t.  i27-y>  .  Wals  ii 
414-^  •  iiii.  14^-140  ;  Cfi'fiyM  of  SiolLtnd,  iii.  iv.i6;  S««Wi(cArwil- 
c<m,  juv.  46  ;  i  roiii^t^  it  dt.  L.  ix.  jbj-d;  i9/-8 ;  417-27. 
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London,  Lancaster  was  safe  within  the  castle  walls  of 
Knaresbrough  ;  two  days*  discussion  with  the  Scottish 
marchers  had  already  taken  place  at  Coldinfsham  and 
Abcfaester  when  the  mob  was  wrecking  the  Savoy} 

But  ill  news  flies  fast,  and  before  an  nnderstandiog 
had  been  arrived  at,  it  had  reached  the  Border.  The 
truth  was  terrible  enough,  bnt  in  the  form  in  which  the 
news  reached  Lancaster  panic  had  exaggerated  the  dan- 
ger. He  was  told  that  his  castles  in  the  south  wore  \\  in 
ruins,  that  evcrj'wlii  i  r  his  propertv  had  been  dt.'stroycd, 
and  that  now  two  bodies  of  rebels,  each  ten  thousand 
-tr<  ag,  were  mnrrhing  north,  sworn  to  make  hini  share 
the  fate  of  the  slaughtered  Primate  and  Treasurer. 

John  of  Gaunt  was  a  tnie  Plantagenet ;  no  sign  of  fear 
betm3red  his  secret  to  the  Scottish  envoys.  While  his 
couriers  were  riding  with  orders  to  the  constables  of  his 
castles  in  Yorkshire  and  on  the  Welsh  marches  to 
garrison  them  for  a  siege  and  admit  no  one  without 
letteiB  under  his  seal,*  the  Doke  quietly  went  on  with  the 
negotiations,  and  by  the  offer  of  liberal  terms  persuaded 
the  Scots  to  prolong  the  trace  • 

N  ot  till  the  compact  was  sealed  did  the  Scots  learn  that 
they  had  lost  the  golden  opportunity  of  atucking  lingLmd 
in  tlie  lioiir  of  weakness.  Too  loyal  to  repudiate  their 
ciigaqenicnt.  but  unwilling  to  ioso  the  cluuiceol  tighting, 
the  Scutli>h  Earls  offered  Lancaster  an  army  to  lead 
against  the  insurgents.  To  this  strange  offer,  doubtless 
made  in  good  faith,  the  Duke's  answer  was  hnn.  Re- 
membering that  he  was  the  representative  o(  his  conntry, 

^  £S07  t  p  'jd.  was  paid  for  the  ex^x  nsoi  d  tha  MUBlilHow 
bctwn  ti  !ho  I  .irl  of  Cam      and  tlw  Xhlka  Of  LinCSfltir.  Sw^ 

chapter  f\  -Ih  of  Scot/iitui.  ill.  f^\. 

'  VV«irr<uiiii  lo  ibo  Coai»tableft  oi  WUitcca&Uc,  Grtomoat, 
SkeaMth,  Ttetbmy  and  IkkhOl,  dated  Bmwkk,  June  19.  Reg. 

II.  46-7. 

'  }\\yTT  f-nt  of  the  balance  oi  King  David's  rat»<^T?Y  was  post* 
poned  :  ibe  truce  (to  \,vn  till  I  cbniary  a,  ijij)!*  daied  tewlck. 
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and  that  his  country's  honour  was  at  stake,  he  told  the 
Scots  that  if  their  forces  entered  England,  rebellion  or 
no  rebellion,  they  would  find  fighting  enough  before  ever 
they  reached  York. 

On  leaving  the  Border  he  tuned  sonth,  intending  to 
march  to  the  bdp  of  the  King.' 

At  Bamborough  he  found  reason  to  change  his  plans. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  the  rebels  should  be  crying  out 
for  his  life  ;  a-  the  most  prominent  maa  .imong  the 
niling  class  he  might  expect  to  have  to  Ix^ar  the  brunt 
oi  rc\  olutiouar>'  fnn'.  But  not  onlv  \ver»*  the  people 
against  him  ;  the  (»uvcmmcnt  whom  he  was  serving  had, 
it  seemed,  dt'elarcd  him  a  traitor.  The  wildest  rumours 
were  repeated  and  believed ;  one  story  said  that  he  was 
marching  South  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  Scots 
to  seize  the  kingdom;  according  to  another,  he  had 
freed  all  his  bondmen,  and  they  had  sworn  to  make  bim 
King.'  The  man  for  whose  head  the  Kent  and  Essex 
peasants  had  been  clamouring  found  himself  the  centre 
of  an  imaginary  conspiracy,  the  subject  of  wild  and 
conflicting  mmouret  in  which  only  one  thing  appeared 
probable,  that  he  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the 
insurgents  and  the  hatred  of  his  enemies.  There  was  a 
general  Ixlief  that  the  King  had  placed  him  l)eyond  the 
protection  oi  the  law ;  some  of  his  men  began  to  desert,  his 

'  Lancaster'-^  itinerary'  here  l»ccnmc^  intciosiinr;  :  Mny  ti,  the 
Savcn* ;  iQ  amd  20,  I-ciccster  ,  ^6,  iS,  31 .  KnArcslK)ro'  ,  juiu-  i  and 
2»  Kiuiresboro' ;  1 1  to  20,  Berwick  nud  Abchutter  ^ac«if  A>  too) 
And  Coldingfaam ;  ao  and  31,  Bunbofougli ;  aj,  RoxborKh ; 
24.  Mdroae ;  3$,  ap,  sod  30.  Edinbttrgh ;  July  i  and  10,  Edm* 

^>ur^:h  ;    Ij,  Bfn%-irk  ;    14,  Ii.imhr»mttf!;h  ;    I'^t,  Nfwcn^tlc  ;  17, 
Durham;  19,  Norih»ilk't ton  .  20  and  21,  Ikiroughbridgc  ,  -:i  to 
2$,  Pontefract  ;  28,  Leicester  ;  August  l   to  4,  LetC€i>ter ;  7, 
SoflBBing ,  10,  Retdi&g ;  ij^Soothim;  tS,  BncUey ;  September 6, 

Pontefract.  etc.  CRcg.) 

'  ("f  h\  !  P. it  Feh  I  t  and  April  11.  i  ^S  ;  T->..1.ttrd  cases  of 
manumis^jon  arul  rrnnssion  <A  dues  ou  the  pan  i^l  I  ancatter 
may  have  Ix^u  t^^lkc'U  oi  aud  exaggerated.  Cf,  Reg.  II.  i.  jd^etc. 
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friends  vva\  tred,  and  his  enemies  declared  themselves,' 
jiiiK >ng  the  numlxT  Henry  Percv.  Af  length,  the  Earl 
thought,  the  time  had  come  for  ttmg  rid  of  a  rival  on 
the  Border,  for  Percy  believed  the  Duke  ruined,  and  the 
wish  wa^:  father  to  the  thought.  Before  the  crisis  he  had 
invited  the  Duke  to  dine  with  him  and  stay  for  a  niglit 
on  the  journey  south.  On  leaving  Berwick  on  June  ao 
the  Duke  received  a  curt  message  to  the  effect  that  he 
could  not  receive  him  or  admit  him  to  any  castle  in  his 
charge  without  the  King's  licence.  This  threat  was  made 
good  at  Bamborough*  by  the  EarFs  order.  Sir  Matthew 
Redmayne,  the  Captain,  shut  its  gates  in  the  Duke's 
face,  and  even  prevented  the  removal  of  the  Duke's 
transport  wagons,  which  had  been  left  there  duruig  the 
negotiations  at  Berwick. 

Betrayed  by  his  friends,  sacrificed,  as  he  behoved,  by 
the  Government,  Lancaster  turned  back  to  the  north 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  thf  Scots.  The 
£arls  of  Carrick  and  Douglas  had  protested  their  friend- 
ship ;  he  put  their  professions  to  the  test  and  was  not 
disappointed.  In  answer  to  a  letter  asking  lor  permii- 
sion  to  visit  Scotland,  the  Duke  received  an  eager  wcl> 
come.  He  might  stay  in  Scotland  at  his  pleame  and 
travel  at  his  will ;  his  messengen  were  to  be  free  to  come 
and  go  and  his  aimed  retinue  might  accompany  him.* 

The  Duke's  late  adversaries  exhausted  every  possible 
courtesy  in  thtir  welcome  ;  they  met  him  at  the  Border, 
escorted  hm  to  the  capital  and  lodged  him  in  the  Abboy 
of  HolvTo  1   where,  from  June  25  to  July  lo,  he  re- 

^  litre  tho  Monk  ol  St.  AIl>aa»  ioMrts  the  vml  reptttaact. 

Chr.  Angi.  w  -?     Kn.  i  .  147-S. 
'  Fromai  t  suij^s  Newcastle. 

>  The  tetters  of  tsio  condoct  for  the  Dvko  and  lor  a  hnadred 

sllondants  (Uter  two  hundred)      d.\tc<l  lldfOM  Jane  22,  and 

Scone,  June  7^,  t  v^'r.    Rcp^.  II.  T47.    See  also  wnrmnts  to  the 

boio'  to  Berwick,  ddtcd  Ldmburgh,  Juuc      ,  Bcmick,  Juiy  i 

and  Pontafraet,  Oetotar  to.  Rtf .  II.  48,  5 5 . 
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roained  the  guest  of  the  Scottish  nation.  It  was  an 
extFaordinaiy  situation ;  the  greatest  feudatory  unaUe 

to  return  to  his  own  country,  the  King*s  representative 

disowned,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  Government  from  which 
he  was  accredited,  relying  on  the  protection  of  a  foreign 

Ob\  ioiLsly  such  a  situation  could  not  last,  and  it  was 
natural  that  Lancaster  should  write  (o  demand  an 
explanation.  He  had  been  sent  to  the  Border 
on  the  King's  service,  and  had  loyally  carried  out 
his  instructions.  He  had  been  refused  entrance  to 
the  King's  castles,  and  had  been  given  to  understand 
that  he  was  an  outlaw  and  a  traitor.  If  this  had  been 
done  with  the  King's  sanction,  and  if  it  were  the  King's 
pleasure,  he  was  mdy  to  turn  his  back  on  England  and 
go  into  exife.  Or,if  his  presence  were  requited,  he  was 
willing  to  return  without  his  retinue,  with  only  a  single 
knight,  a  squire  and  a  servant  tu  attend  him. 

The  reply  prov  t  J  ihat  the  Earl  ot  Nor tliunibei  land  and 
his  party  had  niii>judged  the  situation.  The  absurd  stories 
ofromplit  ity  in  the  rebellion,  which  his  enemies  had  been 
willing  to  Ix-licvc  or  at  least  to  cirLulatc,  were  never 
seriously  cntertamed  by  those  in  authority.  On  the  day 
that  Lancaster  entered  Scotland  the  King  had  placed 
him  at  the  bead  oi  a  commission  to  quell  disorder  in  the 
North.* 

Richard  requested  his  unde  to  return,  bringing  with 
bim  a  sufficient  anned  force.  A  writ  commanded  the 
sheriA»  to  protect  him  on  the  journey,  and  a  proclama* 
tioo  denied  the  defamatory  reports  in  drculatioo,  de- 
dared  the  Duke's  zeal  for  the  King's  service,  and  com- 
manded all  loyal  subjects  to  render  him  due  obedience,* 

*  The  other  Commiaiwoncr'?  were  the  Earl  oi  NorthumbciUnd, 
Lords  Roos,  Neville,  Cliiiurd,  the  Baron  of  Grcystock,  and 
Rldiafd  te  Scrope.  Dated  Waltbam,  Jium  aj.  1381.  Reg.  II. 
ISO. 

>  Wfiti  dat«l  Joljr  a  aad  3    Fo0d,  Vtt.  |iS-i^  Rgi, 
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while  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  Lord  Neville 
were  specially  commissioaed  to  escort  the  Duke  through 
Northumberland,  Yorkshire  and  Nottiii^Iiam  to  the 
King's  presence. 

On  July  10  John  of  Gaunt  said  farewell  *  to  the  city 
which  had  given  him  so  roy:il  a  welcome,  and  wluch  v,\is 
soon  to  receive  a  signal  proof  of  his  gr.tiifudc. 

He  set  out  for  the  South,  but  not  alone.  Along  the 
road  from  luiinbiiigli,  through  H.iddmpton  to  Ben%nck, 
by  which  many  a  troop  of  English  borderers  had  ridden 
back  with  the  spoils  of  the  Loliuaris,  the  Duke  was 
escorted  by  his  Scottish  hosts,  the  Earls  of  Carrie  k  and 
Douglas,  the  Lord  of  Galloway,  and  the  principal  barons 
of  Scotland,  with  a  guard  of  honour  of  eight  hundred 
lancesy  to  English  territory,  where  Lord  Neville,  one  of 
his  retinue,  met  him  with  a  body  of  men-at-arms,  the 
escort  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  present  by  the 
King*s  order,  being  dismissed. 

Before  the  events  of  June  could  be  forgotten  there 
was  iiioie  than  one  score  to  settle.  The  first  was  wiped 
out  when  tlie  Duke  readied  Ponteira' t  and  laid  «>n  the 
goiH[>  and  chattels  of  Sir  Matthew  KednKi\  ne  a  line 
amountmg  to  half  the  damages  due  to  Lord  Arclnh.ild 
Douglas  fur  trespasses  done  in  Annandale  in  violation  of 
the  truce '  But  Sir  Matthew  \s  as  only  a  second ;  the 
duel  with  the  principal  was  to  be  foiight  later.  After 
five  days'  halt  at  Pontefmct ,  Lancaster  rode  on  through 
Leicester  to  the  King  at  Reading,  the  sheriff  of  eveiy 
county  on  the  line  of  march  turning  out  with  his  levies 
to  swdl  the  Duke*s  escort. 

Expressions  of  good  will,  wofds  and  gifts*  were  all 
very  well,  but  the  Duke*s  honour  had  been  touched,  and 

*  Warrant  to  the  Treasurer  of  ihc  Houa«holii  lo  sicttii  gi»Itl  ^nd 
ttiiver  CULM  to  ScoUaad  tor  pioicnts,  dated  Edmburgb,  July  lo, 
1381.   Rflf.  II.  4S. 

>  Warrant  dated  Pootefract  July  2},  ij8i     Hog  11.  51 

*  Hm  Dokt  was  pnmlmd  the  wantahip  oi  tbt  Sm  haknm 
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he  intended  to  have  satisfaction.  Far  more  heinous  in 
ins  judgment  than  the  plot  of  the  rebels  against  his  hfe 
was  the  insolence  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Henry 
Percy  was  his  kmsman/  had  been  his  friend ;  to  him  he 
owed  his  Earldom  and  the  Marshal's  staff.  John  of 
Gaunt  regarded  his  conduct,  therefore,  as  ingratitude  and 
disloyalty,  as  well  as  gross  disobedience  and  contempt  of 
the  King's  representative.  His  complaint,  laid  before 
the  Kmg  at  Reading,  was  considered  at  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  tlie  Council  at  Berkhamstcud,^  bui  Lancaster's 
demand  for  satisfaction  onlv  drew  angry  retorts  from 
Northumberland,  wlio,  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  his 
plan,  was  in  no  mood  for  conriliation.  Threats  and 
recriminations  were  exchanged  until  the  King  com- 
manded both  disputants  to  be  silent.  The  Duke  was 
wise  enough  to  obey,  but  the  Earl,  losing  control  of  him- 
self, burst  out  into  violent  abuse  of  his  rival,  and  ended 
by  throwing  down  his  gage  of  battle  in  the  King's 
presence,  for  which  he  was  placed  under  arrest  until  the 

worth  less  than  1/300  marcs  in  the  King's  gift.  J?ol.  Ptit,  (Carte) 
ao8.  12. 
^  They  were  third  cousins. 

Heniy,  3rd  Loid  Pticy  of  Alnwick  ==  Mary  PUntegenet,  sister  ol 

'  Henry,  Duke  o(  Liancattef 


Henry,  4ih  Lord  =  Margaret  dau.    Sir  I'homas  Percy,  K.G. 
Percy,  1377,  ist    of  Ralf,  Lord     b.  1345,  Earl  of  Woroester,  1398, 


Earl  of  Nortbum- 
berlandt  b.  1342* 
d.  1407 


Neville  of  d.  1409 

Raby,  d.  137a 


Sir  Henry  Percy = Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Percy      Sir  Ralf  Percy 


K-G.  (Hotspur), 
h.  1366^  d.  1403 


Philippa,  dau.  of   (the  younger),  d*  1387 
Lionel,  Duke  of 
Ciareoce 


Heniy,  and  Esrl  of  Novthnmberland 
*  Higd.  ix.  lo-ii. 
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pearance  at  the  forthcoming  session  oi  Parliament. 

Sure  of  a  backing  from  the  Londoners  in  n  qtiarrel 
with  their  great  enemy,  Percy  forthwith  enrolled  himsdi 
as  a  citizen  of  London,  and  quartered  troops  of  borderers 
in  theGty.  But  if  it  were  to  come  to  fighting  the  Duke 
could  hold  his  own,  as  he  showed  when  at  the  end  of 
October  he  rode  oat  of  Leicester  Castle  with  five  him* 
dred  men  at  his  back.  As  the  session  of  Parliament 
approached  London  began  to  look  like  a  cit\'  in  a  state 
of  siege  ;  barricades  were  thrown  up,  and  guards  were  set 
at  the  gates  in  case  the  Duke  ^  men  attempted  to  enter, 
— an  unnecessary  precaution,  for  Lancaster  (jiiartered  his 
men  at  Fulham,  and  gave  the  Cit>-  a  wide  berth. 

When  the  session  began  at  Westminster  on  Novem- 
ber 3,'  nothing  could  be  done ;  the  quarrel  prevented  any 
pretence  of  transacting  public  business ;  the  Pe^rs  all 
came  armed  and  chose  sides,  and  things  looked  Uke  civil 
war.  In  the  end  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  had  to 
submit.  It  was  not  only  a  gross  outrage  to  shut  the 
Duke  out  of  Bamborough,  but  disobedience  of  orders,  for 
the  Duke  held  the  King*s  commission.  Again  at  Berk* 
hamstead  Lancaster's  bearing  had  been  correct,  while 
Percy,  by  his  viuleuce,  had  placed  hun>clt  hopelessly  in 
the  wrong.  The  svTOjxithies  of  P.li  li.imcnt,  too,  were  on  the 
Duke's  side,  as  appeared  from  the  Uct  that  the  Coauiions 
named  liim  among  th<'  <  (unuuttec  of  coiivuh.itive  pe€»r5. 
and  that  he  was  p]a<  ed  at  the  head  oi  a  crinuniUce 
appointed  to  rei<»^m  the  royal  household/  The  result 

*  Willi. uii  TiiMiil,  xkUo  f1ir<l  .1  f(  w  wfcks  latoi     Ilis^tl.  ix.  ii. 

•  F.iilj.inunt  was  Rummoiu-d  iur  the  c!nv  ftfttr  All  S«unts  by 
wnt  dated  August  22,$  Rich.  II.  (Dugdale,  SummvHs^  joi^^  f\%4. 
Pmrt,  Ui.  13.  Thofint  iciiicm  la«t«d  ull  Decanbcr  i  j;  Um 
adjourned  IBM! no  from  Jaanary  ty  to  Febciutfy  a$»  iiSi.  RtL 

Pari,  tii  !  T  V  1  rr 

'  The  n.iinc  ot  the  Earl  ui  >ioithttmt)crlaad  dOQt  nol  ippfg 
among  the  1  nea  ol  Petiuocui. 
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was  aa  imcoaditiQiial  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Earl. 

His  apology,  ample  enoogh  to  satisfy  the  King's  offended 
dignity  and  the  Duke's  honour,  unlike  that  made  by  the 
f^arl  of  Arundel  four  years  later,  was  not  entered  upon 
the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  but  Lancaster  took  care  to  have 
It  enrolled  in  In-  jtri^Mte  records. 

Addressing  the  Km^:  the  Earl  said: — "My  honoured 
liege  Lord,  in  that  m  your  high  and  honourable  presence 
at  fierkhamstead,  I,  in  my  ignoranoet  offended  you  by 
answering  withont  leave  or  licence  my  Lord  of  Spain 
here  present  otherwise  than  I  otight  in  reason  to  have 
done,  and  by  throwing  down  my  gage  of  battle  before 
him,  I  sobroit  myself  to  your  grace  and  will,  and  pray  3roa 
pardon  my  offence." 

Then  turning  to  the  Duke : — "  My  Lord  of  Spain,  ui 
that  in  the  presence  of  my  redoubted  Lord  the  King  at 
Berkhainstead  I  answered,  in  my  ignorance,  otherwise 
than  I  ought  to  have  done  to  you,  my  Lord,  who  are  son 
to  my  redoubted  Lord  the  Kinc,  whom  (.lod  pardon,  and 
uncle  to  my  redoubted  Lord  the  King  here  present,  and 
s^)  higli  a  jxTSon  and  of  surh  noble  ro^'alty  of  blood,  and 
the  great (*st  Lord  and  most  high  person  of  this  realm 
after  my  liegc  Lord  the  King  here  present,  who  is  of  your 
blood  and  kindred,  and  also  in  that  I  cast  down  my  gage 
of  battle  before  yon  in  the  presence  of  my  Lord  the  King, 
I  beseech  yoor  honourable  Lordship's  pardon."  Once 
mate  addrosing  Richard,  the  Eari  said "  My  Liege 
Lord,  as  for  the  disobedience  done  to  you,  God  knows 
that  never  was  it  my  will  or  intent  to  disobey  in  any  wise 
your  Ro>^  Majesty.  And  if  through  ignoranee  any 
disobedience  were  done,  I  submit  me  to  youi  gracious 

Will." 

Fmalh'  lurnmg  to  Uie  Duke  : — My  Lord  of  Spain,  if 
any  disolx^dj^nce  were  done  to  you,  in  ignorance  or 
oth^nv!-^,  such  was  riot  nu'  intent,  and  I  j>ray  you  pardon 
me  and  forego  your  anger.   And  as  far  the  disloyalty 
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charged  against  me,  I  am  not  always  so  wise  or  wdD  ad- 
vised as  to  do  always  what  is  best ;  and  insomnch  as  I 

have  failed  to  do  my  duty  as  fully  and  naturally  to  yem 

Lordsliip  as  I  might  ha\'e  done  and  is  I  w.ls  bound  to 
(In,  I  bescecli  you  have  luv  excused  ui  your  good  lordship, 
whith  I  desire  with  all  my  heart/'* 

After  this  ajHjlogy  Iiad  cleared  the  air  it  bcTamo  pos- 
sible to  proceed  t9  busiuess—the  business  oi  restoring 

*  Apres  les  rq^lications  Monseignur  Dcspaignc  sanz  rr^poncc 
del  Contc  dc  Nurthumbrdand  c«  iusi  U  rabmMoQ  du  dit  Coate 
CO  picinc  Parlement. 

MoQ  trahoDora  Scignur  Liege  quant  a  oe  quo  en  vostre 
hoaorabto  ei  haate  pcwence  a  Borkhampatede  iina  eoogie 
ct  license  de  vous  inonseipirn  !top;c  par  ma  i;:rnorancr  j<»  xcns 
dcsplcsa  rcspoignant  Monscij^mir  D'l'spaignc  qi  >i  tst  autrt  n.'  nt 
que  jc  ne  dcvoi  dc  risou  iaire  et  en  nieltaal  luou  ^-^^vi  ilvwn 
lui  to  ma  avmet  en  votrc  grace  et  ocdooance  el  voos  pcie  de 
paraoniiflr  de  ma  desplesanoe. 

VA  Monsei)»nur  d  F  ■  ^igne  quant  a  ce  que  en  presence  mnn 
tics  rcdoutc  Scignur  ie  Koi  a  Berk  hams  tede  je  vous  tcsponduc 
par  ma  ignorance  autrement  que  jc  ne  dcvoy  iaire  a  vuus  Moo- 
aeignur  qui  eetes  fill  a  mon  treeredoute  SeifDur  liege  le  Roi  q«l 
DieiixaaBoiUe  et  Unde  a  mon  tresrcdoutc  Seigneur  le  Roy  liege  qi 

r«;t,  ct  si  h.iutc  pcrsone  do  si  trcsnoblc  tr>^alitc  dc  sang  mm- 
vous  csicz  Monseignur  ct  auxin!  a  vous  Miwi'^cirnnr  qni  ci»te4 
le  plus  grant  seignur  et  piu^  auuie  persooe  del  iiuialtuc  aptv^ 
mon  S^^nr  lie^  le  Roi  qi  si  est,  et  est  de  voire  sang  ct 
alliance  i  net  tan  t  mon  ga^  deven  vous  c-.:  -  roeence  MonseigBor 
lie^c  ic  Hoy  qi  si  est  Je  voQs  prie  pardon  de  voire  hononralile 
»ci.:nunc. 

Monseignur  ligc  ciuttui  a  hi  dcsobciv^AiKC  envcn  vuus  ikfvx 
sail  qne  nnqne  n*estoit  ma  volcntee  ne  entente  a  desobcir 
Aocunement  n  volie  Roiale  Mageste.    £t  si  aacoae  y  eeloii 

par  i;rTinranrp  Jc  mc  rn  ?iniiznicu  a  vntrr  p;raricu>r  ordenancc 

Monak.i:;nur  d'Eiip.n-^nc  m  aucuuc  dt^bciJ-.xtKL-  c-t->»?  f  ut  a 
vous  par  ignorance  ou  auircment  ce  n'e&toit  myc  ma  cntenciaii 
en  seppUant  qne  voos  me  veoUes  pardonner  voire  maltalent. 

Et  (]uant  a  Tattlre  matire  toncnante  ditnainrev^  a  m<ty  soi* 
tntN'-  n<-  fii  myr  si  sages  ne  nvi«;rf  de  f.tirc  toutdv>  lo  t^i<  ilV  --r 
et  vi\  (. qur  ]■  II  .IV  f;\!?i-  naturciment  ne  si  plmicmciit  mon 
devoir  dcven»  \oife  2»cigiiurtc  coxnc  jc  pourruy  avoir  lait  ou  come 

ie  Iny  teniu  it  m*en  poise  foitment  et  voos  sup(4ie  de  voire 
bone  seignnrie  la  qnele  je  deeire  de  tout  mon  cuer. 

(Register,  IL  L  153  fttl<r|o.) 
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order  and  confidence  in  the  country  after  the  upheaval 
of  the  sonuner. 

On  (me  point  all  parties  were  agreed— cordial  support 
of  the  King^s  action  in  c^incelling  the  charters  of  mann- 
niisBiQo.  The  Commons  assumed  te^Kmsibility  for  the 
act  and  gave  it  their  sanction.  For  the  rest,  they  con- 
tented  themselves  with  atnising  the  administration  and 
indulging  in  an  academic  analysis  of  some  of  the  social 
evils  oi  the  times.  Theii  idicctions/  which  are  interest- 
ing but  innoccui  of  much  practical  result,  were  cut  short 
by  the  ne%vs  of  the  arrival  of  Aime  of  Holieniia,  the 
clioson  bride  of  Richard  II,*  and  the  session  was  ad- 
journed for  the  royal  marriage^  and  the  coronation  of 
the  young  Queen. 

'  Higil.  ix.  tt.  *CofU.   EuJog,  ii.  355. 

*  Kb.  il.  150.    CAr.  Angl.  331. 
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PARLIABIENT  AND  THE  KING  OF  CASTILE 

WHEN  Parliament  met  again  after  the  Kiqg^s  mar- 
ri^ige,  lor  the  adjourn^  session,  it  must  have 

marked  the  strange  tenacity  of  purpose  shown  by  John 
of  Gctuni  HI  the  pursuil  ui  the  object  which  tor  ten  ycirs 
had  been  uppermost  in  liis  mind — the  cr)n(jii.  >i  oi  Cu^tilc. 
It  was  ,1  jx^rfectlv  definite  propn>.il  winch  the  Duke  laid 
bi'fort' ParlLLinent  at  tlieendoi  January,  13S2.  He  asked 
for  60,000  pounds  to  be  advanced  to  him  to  pay  two  thou- 
sand men-at-arms  and  two  thousand  archers  ior  ax. 
months  for  operations  in  Portugal  and  Castile,  offering 
as  secority  the  Lancastrian  estates,  and  undertaking, 
if  he  were  neither  killed  nor  captured,  to  rqiay  the  debt 
within  a  period  of  three  years,  either  in  money  or  service, 
at  the  Khig's  dioioe.^ 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Duke  that  the  proposal  came 
at  a  time  when  the  condition  of  England  was  so  unsettled, 
and  when  his  opponents  could  vuge  the  danger  of  with- 
drawin^j  a  consider.ible  body  of  fighting  men  trom  tlie 
country.  This  consider«it mn  had  wtight  with  tlie  G)iii- 
mons,  and  while  voting  supphes  lui  the  next  few  year^ 
for  national  defence  and  for  "resisting  the  malice  o!  tJ^o 
King's  enemies,"  tiiey  decluud  to  express  any  opinion  on 
the  question  whcfh*  r  Lancaster's  proposal  would  or 
would  not  be  the  best  means  oif  achie\*ing  that 
object.  Going  further,  they  txpnmfy  protested  that 
their  action  most  not  be  interpreted  diractl^  or 

Jlol«  Pmi,  iii.  iM«i 
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indirectly  as  san<  ti(;ning  the  scheme.*  Dibcuabiou  on 
the  puiicy  invuivcd  had  been  heated,  and  the 
conclinion  bears  all  the  marks  of  compromise.  It 
was  understood  that  while  the  Commons  were  lukewarm, 
a  majority  of  the  Peers  favoured  the  scheme.  To 
poor  out  English  blood  and  treasure  in  the  djfiiastic 
quarrel  of  a  8iQ§^  member  of  the  royal  family  might, 
to  the  dearer  and  cooler  head8»  appear  uijustHiable; 
Imt  England  had  grown  used  to  dynastic  qnarreb.  The 
ambitiooa  of  Edvraid  III  were  as  personal  as  those  of 
his  SOD,  and  it  was  ooty  a  succession  of  great  victories 
which  had  made  his  private  qoarrd  a  national  cause. 
To  enlist  popular  sympathy  for  the  present  undertaking 
L.in  a-,t<  r  did  not  Uil  tu  dwell  on  the  effects  of  the 
I  i.iiico-Oistiliaji  alliance. •  Two  years  l>cf->rr.  a  l-jcnch 
and  Castilian  fleet  had  sailed  up  the  Thanu  s  [nul  burnt 
dravesend.  Tlie  damage  done  to  English  ^hippnig  made 
It  easy  to  f^pn^^f^nt  the  expedition  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  and  to  urge  that  if  £Dgiand  were  smarting  under 
the  loss  of  the  control  of  the  seas,  the  country  had  only 
to  support  the  Portuguese  alliance  to  restore  the  dis* 
turbed  balance  of  naval  power. 

But  the  strongest  argument  that  the  supporters  of  the 
scheme  could  mge  was  that  public  faith  was  already 

*  Faiaantz  nientmaias  k>ur  protostatkm  expraMWnt,  q« 
rrntcniioti  do  la  Commnno  d'Knglctrrn?  n'esl  mvr  dc  Icnir 
(;bl!t^cr  jxirinv  atinine^  paroles  devant  ditz  a  la  qucrolr,  con(jueftt, 
cru  U  guerre  del  HouUtiie  d'KupiUfne  an  especial  par  autuae  voie, 
eiasioiitoBKPt  en  gwisril,  el  dsfios  da  Roialme  d'Englctoro  et 
ntistanco  des  dicz  enenyt  (Roi,  Pmri.  iii.  1 14\ 

*  Within  a  low  da}**  01  his  acccjwion  Juan  lu<l  despatched  eight 
^ailrys  to  the  n  sistance  of  Charles  V.  The  oext  year  (1380),  at 
Seville.  '  ilco  armar  \'eiate  galeaii.  Ian  qual»  envi6  con  Don 
Fanaad  SsBchst  de  Tovsr  to  Abnlraste.  en  del  Rey  de 
Frmndft ;  oeip  el  Re>'  de  Flraada  pe|^  lo  qti'  stann  arrnar 
!as  dirr  faJea.n.  v-c^'.nd  Ins  t rates  qur  rran  mtro  <  llos.  qualcn 
tjcjtron  grand  guerra  c^.tc  afto  a  ios  Jn^^lr^cs  jxir  la  mar  ;  e 
entraioxi jior  el  ho  de  Artami^ia  iasta  cerca  de  la  cibdad  de  Ijondres, 
4  d6  galeis  de  <nwB%os  aoaca  eattaran."  Ayala,  ii.  i  ya, 
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pledged,  and  that  it  was  imperative  to  support  the  Lnglisb 
armv  tlirn  in  i'ortugal  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Cambridge.  To  understand  Lancaster's  position 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  politics 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  his  share  in  them, 
during  the  period  between  the  proposal  to  Parliament 
of  January,  2382,  and  those  first  treaties  with  Portqgd 
ten  yean  earlier,  the  effect  of  which  was  frustrated  by 
the  great  kilure  of  1373. 

The  throne  of  Portugal  in  138a  was  still  occupied  by 
Fernando  and  his  consort  Leonor.  Their  most  powerful 
minister  was  Joko  Fernando  d'Andeiro.  Count  of  Ourem, 
Master  of  the  Order  ot  St.  James  of  Portugal,  and,  unlt-^ 
Leonor  of  Portugiil  has  been  dccpiy  vvTonged,  the  lover 
of  the  Queen. 

In  I j8o  Andeiro  was  at  Richard's  co\irt,  engaged  in 
procuring  a  renewal  of  the  former  treaties  between  ICngland 
and  Portugal  and  in  particular  the  treaty  between  his 
master  and  the  claimant  of  the  Castilian  throne.'  For 
the  moment  the  main  object  of  his  mission  was  unattain- 
able, for  the  condition  of  domestic  politics  kept  Lancaster 
at  home ;  but  the  Count  concluded  an  agreement  by  whkli 
the  Earl  of  Cambridge  was  to  be  sent  to  Pbrtogal  with 
a  thousand  lances  and  as  many  archers,  to  make  a  com- 
bined attadr  with  Fernando  upon  Juan  I  of  Casttlr/ 

*  Cominwsion  from  Richard  II  datet!  \Vcs(niin>trr,  Mnv 

I  ^8<).  Andeiro  in  l^npland  at  the  tunc,  .utuig  as  latcr^ 
mediary  bitwet-ii  the  two  courts.   Fo€d^  VIL  ^53-4. 

*  See  in  Fotd.  VII.  363*5,  three  imtnunenu  of  the  King  aad 
Queen  of  Portugal  dated  &tieiiioe»  July  i$»  tjSo  (ia  the  era  el 
i'ortugal,  1418). 

(O  H«»ncwal  in  fnvmtr  ol  I<ichar<l  IT  ft^  King  t'f  ^'"^  laruj  .\ru! 
France  oi  the  pr<n'iou&  iilliAiiie  with  lldwarU  Hi.  canciud«U 

by  Jtum  Femaiidet  and  Viioo  Dominguez,  Cases  ei 
HraKan7a.  (Confinned  by  Richard  II,  May  14, 1  jSl.  Fotd, 

VI 1.  30;) 

(j^  Hrncwal  <  !  the  nUtanrr  with  Jrthn  H  Gr^tint  as  King  ol 
i.  aaitile,  coa4.1uilcd  l»y  the  mtuc  envoys.  Ch.  V.  p.  loi 

aadaotc.) 
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^1  >  had  succeeded  his  lather  Eonque  the  Bastard  m 

Juan  had  inherited  the  kingdom,  but  little  of  that  dash- 
ing courage  which,  in  spite  of  disaster,  had  set  up  the  House 
of  Trastamare.  With  his  last  words  Enrique  II  had  urged 
his  heir  to  contmue  the  French  alliance ;  the  first  act  of 
Joan  I  was  to  renew  that  alliance  and  send  a  fleet  to  the 
help  of  Charles  V.*  A  blind  reliance  on  France  supplied 
the  place  of  a  policy  with  the  Bastard^s  d^enerate  son ; 
equally  distrustful,  with  perhaps  equal  justice,  of  him- 
self and  his  subjects,  the  young  king  looked  to  France  to 
maintain  the  i>ower  whirli  i  ranee  had  created. 

From  the  day  of  iiis  accession  Juan  was  haunted  by  the 
spectrti  of  llie  Lancastrian  claim.  W  hile  John  of  Caunt 
lived  Juan  could  know  no  peat  t'.  In  rcncwinp^  the  old 
allianre^)  with  the  power  nortii  of  the  Pyrenees,  he 
was  careful  to  stipulate  that  if  ever  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
were  captured  in  any  operations  of  the  allied  arnties, 
the  prisoner  should  be  Imnded  over  to  him  to  be  dealt 
with  at  his  pleasure.* 

But  John  of  Gaunt  was  not  destined  to  languish  in  a 
Castilian  dungeon.  While  the  Duke  was  detained  in 
England  by  Border  politics  hb  brother,  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bfidge,  for  the  time  took  his  place,  and  in  1381  led  an 
Enj^lish  army  to  fight  the  battles  of  Portugal  and 
L^iDca^trr  ag.iinst  tlieir  common  enemy.* 

Leaving  England  m  June,  13S1,  Cambridge  dropped 

(j)  Uiidertaking(aliocoiit«liiedi]i2)  to  support  Camfarklge't 

fnrrr  in  the  campaign  against  Castile  aild  tO  toany  tho 

Ijif.iiua  }^\itMx  to  his  son  Edward. 
'  Ennque  li  died  Monday,  May  y},  1379.   Ayaia,  ii.  12^  (and 
note). 

»  Ayala,iL  138^  ;  115. 

^  Ttmif  oondmM  Bicdtiv,  April  22,  t$tu  Piic$$  Im4iit$$, 

*  Urilefii  to  impress  ships  for  the  Earl  of  Cambhdgi*,  dated 
May  12, 1381.  Fo0d^yih  305.  Joan  bad  intelllgeoceoi  the  pro- 
pat»tNynit    Ayala,  iL  151-9. 
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anciior  in  the  Libbon  roack  jubt  llI  the  time  when  the  Essex 
peasants  were  wTecking  the  Savoy  and  the  Spanish 
admiral,  Tovar,  after  routing  a  Portugue:^  fleet,  was 
landing  his  pn^ont-rs  at  Seville.* 

Tlie  first  part  ol  ihv  engagements  concluded  by  the  Count 
of  Ourem  was  soon  iuihlled.  Fernando  of  Portugal  had 
no  heir.  His  little  daughter  Beatrix*  bom  to  him  by 
Leonor  Telles  de  Meneses  (whose  husband  JoAo  Louren^ 
da  Conha  he  had  driven  into  exile),  was  reoogniied  is 
bdress  ol  the  kingdom,  and  the  Pope,  to  rewird  the 
support  of  his  firmest  aJly  in  the  penhiSQla,  had  covered 
by  a  BuU  of  legitimation  her  moft  than  douhtlol  birth. 

Immediately  after  Cambridge  and  his  men  had  reached 
Lisbon  this  child  was  married  to  Edward  Plantagenet, 
the  Earl's  son.  Then  the  Eni^'li>h  marched  to  the 
frontici  aiid  waited  for  the  campaign  to  Ix'gin. 

Tliey  waited  in  \'ain.  The  result  of  the  mission  of  ihc 
Count  of  Ourem  had  been  a  blow  to  his  master  >  hopes. 
Instead  of  Lancaster  at  the  head  of  a  field  army,  determined 
toprosecute  his  quairel  with  Castile  to  the  end,  Cambridge, 
a  man  of  no  energy  and  httle  experience,  had  been  sent  to 
Portugal  with  a  force  which  by  his  own  admtssaon  was 
only  strong  enough  tor  a  reconnaissance.  >\liile  Fernando 
waited*  for  Lancaster  and  the  bulk  of  the  invading  army 
whkh  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  Cambridge's  force, 
quartered  between  Estremos  and  ViOaviciosa,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  ahnost  within  sight  of  the 
Spanish  outposts,  grew  daily  more  discontented. 

Their  orders  were  prLci:,^.  1  here  was  to  be  no  attack. 
But  the  dull  tuutine  of  gani>uii  duty  in  Akmicjo  soon 

Ferrtuid  Sanchei  dc  'i'o\^.  Admiral  oi  Castile,  defeated  ibm 
POrtugneM  Adminl  }mn  AlfooBO  ToUo,  tsotlMr  of  Lsonor, 
the  Queen,  on  June  17.    CmmbridgO  Undad  sbont  thtf  WM  tiow 

at  I.islx>n.    Av.i'.i.  ii  1 5  v 

*  One  diliicuity  wluch  the  King  oi  Portu^.ii  h.ul  to  i«iM.e  was  that 
of  nountinf  the  English  iorce,  a  treaty  obligation.  Cambridge 
bfovgbt  DO  honei.    Aysls,  ii.  155. 
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exhaosted  their  patience.  Ignoring  their  orders  and  the 
remonstrances  of  their  general,  thefiarrsmencmaedthe 
river  and  sacked  a  lew  of  the  enemy^s  towns  oat  of 
sheer  emnm.  Disobedience  of  orders  was  made  a  pretext 
for  withholding  pay— the  worst  grievance  that  sddieis  of 
fortune  oonld  suffer.  The  resolt  was  a  mutiny.  In  this 
expedition  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  counted  for  nothing. 
He  could  neither  manage  his  troops  nor  his  ally.  While 
he  remained  on  the  spot,  feebly  protesting,  a  deputation 
went  to  the  Kmt;  at  Lisbon  with  the  threat  that  if  he  did 
not  begin  figiitmg  they  would  begin  witliout  hira,  and 
that  if  lie  would  not  fulfil  his  treaty  obligations  by  paying 
their  wages  they  would  help  themselves. 

The  aignment  was  convincing ;  the  troops  were  paid 
and  Fernando  promised  to  open  the  campaign  in  June. 
In  spite  of  renewed  representations  to  the  £nglish  court/ 
there  was  still  no  sign  of  Lancaster's  arrival.  From  the 
fiist  the  Portuguese  long  had  been  playing  a  dbahlegame^ 
for,  a  coopk  of  montl^  after  the  offensive  aHianoe  with 
Richard  II  and  the  Doke  of  Lancaster  against  Castile, 
he  had  entered  into  absolutely  incompatible  enpagcments 
with  the  supposed  enemy.*  With  no  intentions  of  hght- 
ing,  Ft-mando  marched  to  Elvas  in  the  summer  uhile 
the  enemy  advanced  to  BadajdJ?.  The  Guadiana  alone 
separated  th^  two  armies,  but  nothing  happened  except 
negotiation.* 

It  was  useless  for  Lancaster  to  plead  the  cause  of  his 
brother  and  his  ally  in  Comicil  and  Parliament.  First 

I  \  eiicrunt  .  .  .  quidoin  episcopus  ct  quidem  miles  c^celUrius 
regis  Portttgdlae  dad  Laacafttriae  auMl  qnatiaiii  «lirtgeret 
anilium  frmtri  noeomiti  Cantabrigiae.    Sad  dttm  lata  fiarant 

Ctns'^^rdxti  sunt  r^^e3.    Hiijd.  ix  15. 

I.'/urcri;'j  I-i>ga<jti,  ihc  Chancellor,  was  on  the  point,  of  leaving 
Koflaad  lor  Portugal  on  July  5,  1582.    foed,  VII.  j6i. 

*  Tlw  Infaata  Baatrix  of  Portugal  waa  to  marry  the  Infaate 
Eiinqnc  of  CattJle  and  the  two  Uagdoma  weva  to  lia  altlnuitely 
a&itcd.    Ayala.  u.  133. 

>  Ayada,  li.  1  $6-7. 
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one  aiid  then  another  obst.u  le  w.is  thrown  in  his  way. 
The  Parliament  whirh  sat  at  Westmu.^t^^r  in  Mav,  1382/ 
had  rofused  to  di^-cuss  anything  but  a  proposal,  con>tantly 
debated  but  never  seriously  entertained,  ior  the  King  to 
go  in  person  to  France. 

In  October'  the  Duke  seemed  to  have  made  a  httle 
progress,  for  one  of  the  first  subjects  put  forward  for  dis- 
cussioa  was  the  socouis  de  les  nobles  gents  esteanti 
en  Portugal,  illooqnes  esteans  en  grant  peril."  He  had 
lost  one  ally,  for  his  friend,  Ridiard  le  Scrope,  had 
been  forced  to  surrender  the  seal  in  July'  for  a  stnrci^ 
opposition  to  Richard's  reckless  alienation  of  crown 
lands,  but  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  supported  tlic 
Duke's  pohcy,  and,  addressing  Parliament  in  the 
King's  name,  in  a  pessimistic  account  of  foreign 
relations,  assured  the  i-louse  that  the  shortest  way 
to  the  goal  of  the  wars  was  a  vigorous  support  ot  the 
Portuguese  undertaking. 

The  kii:^gdom,  he  told  the  House,  had  never  been 
in  greater  danger :  its  very  existence  was  at  stake. 
But  the  Chancellor's  hopes  for  the  future  were  as 

• 

bright  as  his  view  of  the  present  was  ^oomy.  It 
was  an  attractive  picture  that  he  sketched  for  the 
Commons,  For  the  paltry  som  of  £43,000  (it  had 
been  estimated  at  £60,000  before)  in  wages  for  the 
Duke's  army  the  Commons  would  get  a  speedy  and 
sure  return.  In  six  months  Lancaster,  wixU  the  help 
of  Heaven,  would  be  Kmg  of  Spain,  and  En^iaud  >%i>ulJ 
hav<"  seen  the  last  of  the  war  and  war  budgets. 

Tins  was  j)romising  :  still  more  so  was  the  attitude  ol 
tlic  Commons  in  naming  not  only  Lancaster  hut  Lords 

^  IMIameDt  mi  from  May  6  to  23  at  Weitiniwter  ;  tb»  Dok^ 
as  ntaal  was  aamif  tho  Trim  of  Fstitioiis.  AM.  Pmi.  itf.  taa- 
131 

'  PariiAiucxu  nifft  at  Westminster  on  October  6,  1381.  Hoi, 
Pmri,  iiL  132-143). 
•  HIgd.  k  14;  Walt.  ii.  dS-TOt  CAr.  Amgl.  353^. 
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Neville  and  Richard  le  Scrope  among  the  Peers  to 
confer  with  them  on  tho  proposal.  The  result  was  a 
victoiy  ior  the  cause.  The  Commons  declared  the 
scheme  of  invasion  to  be  honooFalile  and  profitable 
for  the  realm,**  remarking  somewhat  pertinently  that  an 
army  of  two  thousand  men  seemed  scarcely  adeqttate 
for  the  conquest  of  Castile.  At  length  the  scheme  was 
sanctioned  :  but  too  late  !  For  the  King  of  Portugal  at 
last  had  made  up  his  rntnd,  ( liosen  his  sido  and 
made  terms  with  the  ejKniv.  Tlierc  was  a  strong  party 
in  Castile  \".  I  i  h  had  no  desire  to  see  I^ncaster  on  tlieir 
frontiers  ituiiorcing  a  Portuguese  arm  v.  and  a  modus 
livendi  had  l)een  reached.  Quietly  ignoring  tlie  engage- 
ments just  entered  into,  Fernando  promised  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  Beatrix  to  the  second  son  of  the  King 
oi  Castile,  and  made  peace  with  his  enemy  without 
consulting  his  ally.* 

Fernando  pleaded  that  he  had  not  been  treated  in  good 
faith.  He  had  been  led  to  expect  Lancaster  and  Lancaster 
had  not  come.  Cambridge  could  only  protest  and  with<» 
draw.  Taking  Prince  Edward  with  him  he  returned  to 
England,  out  of  temper  viith  the  Government  which  had 
failed  to  snpjx)rt  l.uji,  his  army  wliu  h  luid  mutinied,  and 
his  ally  who  had  made  peace  l>ehind  his  back.  To  com- 
plete his  humiliation  ho  was  hi«night  home  in  a  Castilian 
for  J  nan,  onlv  anxious  to  be  rid  oi  English  inter- 
trn  ni  r  11^  tin  politir>  o{  the  peninsula,  had  placid  >ln\)iy 
at  the  di>posal  of  his  new  ally  to  replace  llie  iket  cap- 
tured by  his  admiral  in  1381/ 

•  Ayal.i,  ii.  i5fi--(;.  The  Infanta  Beatrix  had  .ilrcAcly  hcpn 
betrotheil  ikrrr  timt-s  U)  to  Don  Fadriquc,  bruiber  oi  Juan  i 
ol  Castile  ;  (i;  to  Lnnuuc  (III),  Intaste  oi  Castile  ;  (3)  to 
Bihraid  FlanUceiMt,  and  now  (4)  to  IXn  Feniaiido,>»oth«r  of 
thalBlMitcEiiiiqve.    For(i)aiid  (3)steA3rala,ii.  131. 

•  Avalft.  ii  T?9-6o.  Higd.  tx.  14-15  Cambridge  r<tiirT»cd 
to  tngland  about  ChriRtmai,  ijt^.v  He  nai  in  the  1 'fila- 
ment wtuch  met  on  Fctiruar)  23,  13^3*         Pari.  14511. 
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At  the  close  of  1382  the  golden  oppoi  luint  v  seemed  lost 
beyond  hope.  So  sure  had  Lanraster  itlt  i»f  succeeding 
tliat  before  the  end  of  tho  Octulxr  Parhamcnt  he  had 
called  out  liis  retinue  aod  made  preparatioDS  ior  the 
expedition/ 

Then  came  the  news  of  the  humiliating  fiasco.  To  the 
end  the  Duke  never  forgave  the  blundering  half-measures 
of  the  Government  and  his  Imther's  inoompetence,  and 
seventeen  yean  later  in  his  will  he  ejqxessly  diadafaned 
any  responsibility  lor  the  cost  of  Cambridge's  eaqiedition. 

His  disappointment  at  the  result  of  his  brother's 
achievements  in  Portugal  was  shared  by  othen  also. 
It  was  quite  clear  that  the  money  spent  on  the  expedi- 
tion was  so  much  waste,  And  the  undertaking  itself  one 
of  those  costl\'  half*nieasures  that  could  satisfy  no  one. 
Its  uselessne^.>  was  en  tainlv  realized  by  the  Parliament 
which  sat  at  W  e^limnaUi  tii  i'ebruani^  and  March»  1383,* 
a  session  decidedly  hostile  to  Lancastri.in  influencr- 
The  Commons  showed  their  hostility  hrst  by  omittmg 
the  Duke*s  name  from  the  list  of  advisory  Pbers,  and 
secondly,  by  actively  opposing  his  wishes. 

Departing  from  their  usualattitude  of  reserve  in  rdation 
to  foreign  policy,  the  Commons,  alarmed  at  the  attitude 
of  the  Scote,  entreated  the  Kiiig  neither  to  leave  England 
himself  in  the  existing  conditioQ  of  fonign  aftdrs,  nor  to 
aUow  his  uncles  to  withdraw  from  the  country,  which 
needed  their  protection.*  They  went  further,  and  peti* 
tioned  Kichdrd  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  liis  Gasvon 
va5^,  the  Sieur  dc  Lesparre,  who  pruie:»s>ed  to  hA\x 

•  Warrant  dated  November  :o,  i  ;8j     Hc;^v  II  f  65. 

^  P«uliaitieni  WAS  summoned  iar  Monday  m  the  thud  week  ot 
Laut  by  writ  dated  January/.  1383  (Dugdale.  S^MMiOfif.  315)  JW. 
pari.  iii.  144-8}. 

^  SemMe  a  I  a  Commune  n\*annt  dite,  que  \-mis  notrc  S«i^mr 
\h'c.  nc  nul  de  tr"i>  I'tKlc?*,  dc  I.ancastrc,  de  Cintcbr'.et  d-' 
Uukyiiifh^km,  purra  quant  iiu  present  «»tre  desportei  hart  dc 
votrt  Rotehaa  (JSM*  Fmi,  m.  145  b>. 
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showing:  thereby  ;ui  luimistakable  unwillingness  to  be 
drawn  iurther  mto  the  vortex  of  Lancastrian  dynastic 
ambitions/ 

Tliis  rccommenclitK  u  h  ici  weight :  John  of  Gaunt  could 
not  ignore  it.  Piob.ibl\  the  dispatches  of  his  trusted 
councillor  Juan  Ciuttierez,  now  Bishop  of  Dax,  who  was 
in  Spain  at  tbe  time,  cootaiDed  matter  for  serious  reflection. 
At  any  rate,  as  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  succeeding 
by  fcH^ce,  the  Doke  was  persuaded  to  try  other  means. 
Tlie  inheritance  of  Don  Pedro  was  still  an  asset,  and 
though  difficult  to  realise,  something  could  be  raised  on  it. 
War  being  lor  the  time  out  of  the  question,  the  Duke 
raised  no  objectioa  to  diplomacy.  The  dud  was  not  to 
be  foregone,  but  he  would  change  the  broadsword  for  the 
foil.  In  Apiil,  1383,  he  acquiesced  in  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  find  a  pacific  settlement  of  the 
differences  between  England,  himself,  and  Castile,*  and 

*  Item,  la  Commttiie  priemt  a  cotrc  Seignur  le  Rol,  qti^fl 

vousi  I  (loner  ascout  ct  atidicncc  al  Scignur  dc  la  Sparrc,  qi 
novelmcnt  s  estoit  vcnuz  (U  l  Hoiaime  d'EspaigQe,  Icquicl  Seignur 
dit,  et  tl  9e  iac€  lort,  que  a  I'aide  noire  Seignur  dc  Koi,  m  vous 
ootn  Seigniir  lige  voms  a  ce  flndliier  de  voire  grace,  qu'O  vous 
amttrera  divenes  bonet  et  honorables  voiat,  par  lesqucllcs  vout 
pOttiTcr  bicn  honorablcmcnt  \*cnir  a  la  Paix  avcc  Ic  dit  Roialmc 
d'Eipaigne ;  laqucllc  Vnix  si  vous  ooire  Scignur  Ligc  purrcz 
avoir,  votrcr  booor  saivcz,  pur  Dieuz  he  vorrcz  rcscevter  ct 
pMm,  mr  giiM  profit  de  voiii  et  d«  votra  RoiSM  qaiete 


A  qiioy  fcust  respond uz  dc  par  Ic  Koi  dc  son  commandment, 
Qe.  Ic  Koi  s'adN-iseroil  avcc  Ics  scignurs  dc  sou  r^^iannic,  ct  sur 
ce  par  ionr  advxs  cnt  ierroit  ce  w  lut  sembleioit  a  uuie  ea  le  cms, 


*  DMfld  April  1 ,  138J.   They  m  abo  accredited  to  the  courts 

of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  and  cn^]^^'.vrT^  !  tn  make  terms  with 
King  s  rcbcllioi:'=  < io.'ir^n  vassal,  the  Count  ol  Armairiiac.  l-'oed, 
VII.  1^6-90.  Warrant  dated  April  19,  1383,  to  the  Tre;^rGr  ol 
HopMBOId  to  pay  £40  fo  Ibe  BUiop  (rf  Dtt  lor  liis  journey 
toSpain.  Reg.  II.  f.  72.  Tbtdipurtim  fPOO  Bof^d  oi  Alionno 
Bmjft,  Kaiibt  ol  Cocdovft,  envoy  fram  Bortvpl*  ckmm 
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the  diveraioii  of  the  martial  enthusiasm  of  his  oomitrjr- 
roea  into  a  different  channel. 

When  the  Parliament  of  the  autumn  of  1382  had 
approved  of  the  project  of  invading  Castile,  it  had  at  the 
same  time  tjiven  .1  still  more  pronounced  opinion  m 
favour  of  iiiitthd  piopusal — an  expedition  to  FUnders 
to  support  Ghent  against  Bruges,  and  the  popular  party 
of  Flanders  against  the  Count  and  French  influenrc. 
Tlie  Count  was  a  Clementist,  and  his  suzerain  Cliarloi. 
King  of  France,  was  tlie  strongest  supporter  oi  the 
Anti-pope.  Therefore  Urban  had  uiiged  the  invasion 
of  Flanders  and  had  consecrated  the  expedition  with  the 
sanctity  of  a  crusade.  This  crusade  was  the  pet  project 
of  Henry  le  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  Bishop 
was  one  of  those  prelates  who  .vere  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  L»ke  William  Coortenay,  he 
had  strong  fomily  influence,  great  energy  and  ambition 
of  a  pronounced  secular  flavour.  He  represented  the 
system  denounced  by  Wycliffe  in  tlic  inte^e^t>  of  apostuhc 
purity  and  detested  by  John  oi  Gainit  mi  the  interests  of 
feudal  power.  The  Bibhop  s  1;  ii'l*v  ^'»as  fighting.  Hk> 
exploits  in  this  direction  won  luni  tiic  iavuui  of  tlic  l*opc, 
the  nickname  *'  Pugil  Ect  lesic"  and,  later,  a  place  amon*» 
Capgravc's  portraits  of  the  "  Illustrious  Henries."  *  in 
his  youth  he  had  fought  the  enemies  of  the  Church  in  the 
service  oi  Urban  V.  His  reward  was  the  Bishopric  of 
Norwicli,  granted  by  Papal  provision  in  1370  Then,  lor  ten 
years  the  unfortunate  prelate  had  been  condemned  to 
the  dull  routine  of  diocesan  work.  His  opportunity  came 
agahiin  ijSi^  when  in  the  universal  panic  of  the  Feasants* 
Rebellion,  the  Bishop  had  scored  some  sQcosmes  over 
the  insurgents  in  East  Anglia,  and  had  duly  confessed 

negotiatioQ  with  Don  Peniaado.  Sm  iMttn  of  Piotaetlon, 
(Utod  June  9,  i|Sj.  Fo«tf.VII.396. 

1  In  robore  juventatlt  9ola  bolla  sitke  vIm  flsL  Cspfiaviw 
Ds  lUmUribm  H^mruu,  170. 
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and  banged  the  ringleaders  ol  the  revolt.  A  little  success 
is  a  dangeroos  thing.  Flushed  with  his  triumph  over 

a  disorderly  mob  of  half-armed  peasants,  the  Bishop 
aspired  to  load  armies  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith 
and  to  win  the  fame  of  a  Crusader. 

To  the  disgust  of  Lancastrr  and  the  IVors.  in  1383  he 
Wciis  cdlovved  to  lead  an  cxpeditioa  to  Flauders  in  iulfil- 
ment  of  the  Poi)e's  commission.* 

Devout  ladies,  fascinated  by  the  dashing  |>iety  of  this 
hero  of  the  Church  lilihtant,  contributed  gold  and  jewels, 
and  tlie  doctrines  o!  purgatorial  torment  denounced  by 
WycMe's  preaching  were  exploited  to  their  full  value 
to  fill  the  Bishop's  war-chest. 

Landing  in  Flanders,  he  took  GraveUnes  and  inarched 
into  Dunkirk  without  much  difficulty,  commemorating 
hb  victoriesoverthepeaceful  Flemings,  who  were  as  good 
subjects  of  Urban  as  himself,  by  the  pompous  title  of 
**  C<jnqueror  of  W  est  Flaiiders."  There  his  short  career 
uf  victory  ended.  There  was  no  discipline  among  his 
mob  of  armed  p^ie^ts.  sham  re^gulars  iind  saiictitied  ad- 
venturers. His  captains  got  out  of  hand,  and  some  of 
them  were  suspected  of  negotiating  with  the  enemy.  The 
Bishop,  liaving  undertaken  the  siege  ol  Ypre.>  to  please 
Ghent,  was  compelled  to  withdraw  on  the  advance  ol 
a  French  army,  and  to  shut  himseU  up  in  GraveUnes. 
Alter  an  ignominous  failure  he  was  released  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany  and  allowed  to  return  to 
England.  The  Bisliop,  who  had  eet  out  **  en  establis* 
ment  de  semt  Esglyse,"  beyond  alaughtering  a  few 
thousand  faithful  subjects  of  the  canonical  Pope,  had 
done  nothing.  He  had  thrown  away  the  forces  which 
Lauca>ti'r  u.intrd  tu  kati  a^^linst  Ckstile,  aJid  on  his 
return  lie  was  punished  with  ihr  los^  of  his  temporalities, 
while  to  complete  hia  humihation  iie  was  made  to  pay  for 
masses  for  the  souls  of  those  whom  he  had  destroyed  1 

^  CAr.  ^flfl.      ;  Wah.  ii.  71 -84,88*104  i  ^Ml^f.  357. 
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'*  fienedictus  Dens  qui  conbmdit  msolentes '*««iicli 
is  the  Gomixieiit  of  the  contmvator  of  the  EiUogifm, 

Another  failme  was  registered  in  the  account  of  the 
executive.  Littk  wonder  that  the  Conunoos  began  to 

weary  of  the  constant  proposals  for  war.  In  the  summer 
of  1383  the  Duke  had  concluded  a  truce  vvitli  the 
5>cots.  That%vas  so  much  to  the  good,  for  the  country 
was  growing  daily  more  anxious  for  peace.  Hut  uistead 
of  biiilfhng  "castles  in  Spain  **  the  l>uke  had  to  under- 
take yet  turther  diplomatic  duties,  for  when  Parlianient 
met  at  Westminster  in  October/  foreign  relations 
were  once  more  the  burning  question  of  the  hour.  T1)e 
great  seal  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke's  friend  Sir 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  and  the  Chancellor,  in  declaring  the 
causes  of  the  summons  of  Pariiament,  hiid  stress,  undue 
stress  it  might  seem,  on  the  dangers  of  the  kingdom. 

On  an  sides,  France,  Spain  and  Flanders,  England  was 
encompassed  by  enemies.  Unless  God  of  His  grace 
should  provide  a  remedy,  and  the  faithful  Commons  do 
their  part,  the  greatest  mischief  might  ensue.  The  result 
was  that  John  of  GauiU  was  sent  to  France,  where  in  the 
Inildwing  January  he  ronrhided  a  short  truce. 

All  th?*^  had  d>']i(  nuthiiij^  directly  toward-^  the  achieve* 
ment  ot  the  great  quest,  in  the  autunm  of  1383  the 
dynastic  claim  seemed  to  have  merely  an  academic 
interest  for  politics.  Mismanagement  and  misfortune 
had  combined  to  ntin  the  chances  of  invading  Castile 
with  the  help  of  PortugaL 

Suddenly  a  gleam  of  hope  broke  across  the  darkness 
of  the  utuatioQ.  When  the  Eari  of  CambrMge  left 
Portugal  at  the  end  of  1382,  taking  Edward  Plantagenet 
away  from  hm  child-bride  the  Infanta  BeaMc  who  lor 
a  while  Is  the  pivot  of  Tenmsula  |)ohtics,  her  hand 
had  jubt  been  pledged  by  hi6  UcUc  «illy  to  tlie  sevoud 
son  of  the  King  of  Castile. 
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After  four  successive  betrothals  the  Infanta  at  length 
found  a  husband,  for  in  1382  the  Queen  of  Castile  died, 
and  the  next  year  Juan  I,  supplanting  his  son,  married 
the  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  himself.  SuUmn 
oaths  bound  the  nobles  of  both  kingdoms  to  accept  the 
ultimate  tuiion  of  their  crowns.  By  the  marriage  treaty 
it  was  provided  that  on  the  death  of  Don  Fernando, 
Leonor  hh  widow  ahookl  be  regent  until  the  child  to  be 
bom  of  the  unioD  of  Juan  and  Beatrix  reached  the  age  of 
fourteen;  then  the  heir  to  Castile  should  become  sovereign 
of  Portugal,  and  Portugal  and  Castile  should  become  one. 

Fernando  had  agreed  with  his  adversary  in  haste ; 
hfe  subjects  were  left  to  repent  at  leisure.  To  the  forces 
of  disunion,  difference  of  race  and  language,  blood  and 
tradition,  must  be  addrJ  the  bitter  li.itred  bred  by  long 
fends  on  the  border,  for  in  the  fourteenth  century 
Portngue^  bated  Castiiian  as  the  Scot  bated  his  southern 
neighbour. 

These  passions,  mstinct  of  race  and  a  fierce  love  of 
independence,  Fernando  bad  chosen  to  defy.  When  the 
time  came  it  is  not  surprising  that  two-thirds  of  those 
who  had  sworn  to  the  marriage  treaty  of  Badaj6z  in 
158a,  brolfie  their  oaths,  and  would  have  none  of  the  foreign 
dynasty.  The  day  of  reckoning  came  soon,  for  in  OctobCT, 
1383,  Fernando  died,  and  the  question  of  the  succession 
was  opened  at  once.  Leonor  his  vndw  ought  by  the 
tenns  of  the  treaty  to  have  become  Regent,  but  Juan  of 
C.:siile  at  on  e  assumed  the  royal  style  of  Portugal  and 
prep^tred  to  enforce  his  rlaim  hv  arms.  A  possiliic  pre- 
ttriidcf,  Joao,  half-brother  oi  the  late  king  by  Inez  dc 
Castro,  wa^  seized  and  imprisoned  in  Castile.  Hut  there 
was  another  JoAo,  also  half-brother  of  the  late  kmg.  who 
was  to  prove  a  more  formidable  ri\al,  and  he,  as  fate 
wotild  have  it,  had  been  left  out  of  the  reckoning. 

Jodo.  afterwards  sumamed  de  Boa  Memoria,**  the 
hero  of  Portuguese  independence,  whose  fortunes  now 
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find  a  place  in  the  Lancastrian  stoiy.  was  the  son  of 
Pedro  I  and  Theresa  Louren^o,  and  Grand  Master  of 
one  of  the  four  great  orders  of  chivalry  in  Portugal, 
the  Cistercian  Order  of  Avis. 

Within  two  months  of  Dom  Fcniandu's  death  the  dtics 
of  Portugal  elected  him  Regent. 

Boinp  a  man  of  action,  his  first  step  u»o  to  kill  ihc 
Count  111  Ourem,  a  veteran  intriguer  who  had  negotiated 
the  h  iUd  marriage  of  the  Infanta  Beatrix  to  the 
Castilian  king,  and  who,  with  the  help  of  his  par.unour. 
the  Queen,  was  trying  to  sell  his  country  into  bondage* 

The  Count  disposed  of,  Queen  Leonor  was  dismissed 
to  repent  in  a  cloister.  At  first  the  Portuguese  tried  to 
reconcile  the  Infanta's  **laitn^  with  national  indeoendence. 
To  acknowledge  Beatrix  as  Queen  in  thewy  and  to  vest  the 
royal  power  in  the  Regent  was  the  first  soloticmatten^)ted. 
But  no  peaceful  solution  was  possihie,  for  the  enemy  weie 
overrunning  the  country,  and  Leonor,  to  ax'enge  her 
lover's  death,  had  transferred  her  treaty  n^liis  as  Kcgt  nt 
to  the  in\  id" T.  Juan  advanced  tlirough  the  heart  ui 
Portugal,  uceiipied  Santarem  and  shut  up  Dom  Joao  m 
Lisbon.  For  four  months  the  siege  dragged  on,  until 
the  plague  threatened  to  annihilate  the  army  of  Castile 
and  forced  Don  Juan  to  withdraw. 

Meanwhile  the  Regent  had  sent  to  £ngland  for  help. 
Once  more  a  Portuguese  ruler  was  in  difficulties^  the 
enemy  bemg  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Trastamare.  and 
once  more  it  was  to  Eni^and  that  Portugal  tuned  lor 
help.*  The  new  Master  of  the  Order  of  St.  James,  Dom 

*  Aoordanun  de  envtar  pedir  m  d  vei  de  Tnsjlatiwa  qae  Ih* 

proiivp^s<'  tl.ir  lugar  c  I)(  «*n^  aos  do  scu  rrino,  que  por  soldo  e 
£1  sua  \<'ma'!c  vtes^ein  ;ijudar  contrm  scus  iniiiu^^: rv«e  'FcrnS^  T  o|ir:», 
L  14 1  j.  i  he  envop  Iclt  Lisbon  at  the  end  ot  Marcli^  1 J84  ^itnd. 
V.  80),  LukM  at  PlymcNitli  oo  April  10  and  did  not  rtcm  wild 
13S6,  when  Ui0y  kaded  at  Corufta  00  Joly  5.  I^pcs  makes  a 
mistake  oi  a  year  when  he  says  fv  t  10):  "  Os  quaes  aisrararji  U\r% 
do  nkao  do  dia  i|M  partiram  de  Uaboa  at4  qat  rtn^pram  4 
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Fomando  Afionso  de  Albuquerque  and  Louren90  Annes 
Fogai^  Chancellor  oi  Portugal,  were  despatched  to 
recruit  in  the  dominions  of  Portugal's  traditional  ally.* 

In  spite  of  Dom  Femando's  treatment  of  the  last  English 
army  which  had  come  to  the  Peninsula,  the  envoys  found 
no  difficulty  in  raising  a  strong  body  of  men.  A  stream 
of  volunteers,  archers  and  men-at-arms  flowed  from  Eng* 
land  to  Portugal,  and  their  help  in  the  great  crisis  of 
Portuguese  history  was  never  forgotten,  for  the  English 
contingent  had  no  small  part  in  Uic  victories  of  the 
campaign  which  followed. 

Such  support,  howp\rr.  was  purely  voluntary  and  un- 
oltirial ;  the  ambassaduia  hoped  for  something  more.  Their 
credentials  were  addressed  not  only  to  Richard  II,  but 
to  the"  King  of  Castile,"  and  they  were  clurged  witli  the 
duty  of  renewing  the  proposals  made  by  Fernando  before 
the  fiasco  of  1581-2  for  joint  operations  against  Juan  of 
Trsstamare. 

Once  more  John  of  Gaunt  began  the  task  of  impor* 
tuning  Kmg  and  Parliament  for  men  and  money  to 
4gbt  bis  battles. 

For  the  next  lew  years  the  chief  interest  of  his  life  and 

tlie  key  to  his  position  in  domestic  politics,  is  to  be  found 

in  ht»  foreign  relations,  in  his  efforts  to  uverconic  the 

Conuha  Ins  aanos  •  tfet  meM  e  vinte  •  dnoo  diat.  7r«f 
ibodSd  be  doii,yiK.  March  3/1 384  (1383,  old  style,  which  pcobably 

explains  the  error)  lo  July  5,  1386. 

'  For  rccruittnj^  in  Enr^land  by  the  ^fa-stef  oi  St.  Jamen  an<l  Cluin- 
cdlur  oi  Portugal,  t»ee  iKjeuce  iUteil  July  38,  1384.  s^t'oed  Vii,  436) ; 
Wtten  of  protsctiooior  thirty  ncrvits  dated  December  itt,  1 384  ; 
(ibid.  4$o-t);lor  fifiy-five  more  dated  Jaauery  16,  1385  (if>td. 
45.0  ;  ordrrs  to  nmrst  ships  for  their  j)a&«agc  to  Portiig.tl  <i.iic<l 
J.inuarv  M,  IT,^^  ibid  :  orders  to  aTTiMt  nil  Pnrti]^^uc^<'  ^hipa 

III  £t)|(iuth  putts  aiid  tu  h«uxd  thciu  uvcr  lo  ihe  CiuiiKclU/i  aiid 

Gnuid  Master, dated  Jamtary  23  (tbid.  455).  and  May  1 3*^5 
(iUd.  473-3) ;  appointment  of  commimtoocrs  of  arrayi  February 

|6,  1385  'ibid.,  \)  ,  If  ttT?  of  prnt(*cli<»n  fut  the  I'ortUL'ncse 

envm^  lor  a  further  period  ol  ux  months,  dated  October  20, 
1385  ^ibid.  4/y> 
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obstacles  successively  placed  in  his  path,  until  at  length 
the  very  jtalousy  and  suspicion  which  had  thwarted  his 
designs  overreached  itself  and  conceded  him  his  desire. 

It  was  obvious  that  so  long  as  the  Commons  continued 
to  feel  the  nerv  ousness  on  the  score  of  foreign  relations 
which  they  had  displayed  in  recent  Parliaments,  the 
Duke  would  never  induce  them  to  vote  supplies  lor 
an  army  to  invade  Castile.  His  task  therefore  was  to 
remove  apprehension  by  improving  the  relations  between 
England  and  her  enemies,  and  this,  with  the  attempt  to 
keep  the  peace  among  the  factions  at  home,  fully  occupied 
him  for  the  next  few  years.  In  December,  1383,  and  the 
January  following  he  was  at  Calais,  debating  terms  with 
the  Dukes  of  Berri  and  Brittany  for  the  renewal  of  the 
truce  ;  the  result  was  the  Truce  of  Lelinghen,*  the  half- 
way house  betw  ecu  Calais  and  Boulogne,  where  so  many 
French  and  English  envoys  met»  by  which  peace  was 
assured  until  September  29,  1384*  If  the  period  were 
short,  and  seemed  a  poor  result  lor  two  months*  negotia- 
tions carried  on  as  usual  at  ruinous  expense,  it  was  at 
least  a  diplomatic  victory  for  Lancaster,  for  he  had 
secured  one  concession  all-important  for  his  object — the 
Scots  were  to  be  free  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement. 

To  induce  the  allies  ot  Ciiaries  VI  to  prolit  by  this 
condition  was  another  matter. 

The  truce  with  Scotland  ran  out  on  Febmary  2. 
The  Scots  lost  no  time ;  on  the  5th  Archibald  Douglas, 
Lord  of  GaUoway,  that  dark  spare  bjg-boned  hero  of  the 

^  For  the  negotiatioiu  of  December,  1383,  and  Janaary,  1384* 

ending  with  the  truce  of  Lelinghen,  concluded  January  26,  1384, 
Rcc  Reh'f^ifur  de  St.  Denys,  i.  299,  and  Pariie  Inidite  des  Grandes 
Chromques  de  France  (Pierre  d'Orpcmont),  p.  44  ;  Lancaster's 
powers,  dated  September  8, 1 383  {t  oed,  VIl,  407-8),  uotificationol 
the  appointment  of  the  envoys,  dated  September  u  andNovem- 
ber4  (ibid.  408--410) ;  letters  of  safe  conduct  far  the  Fnsnch 
envoys  dated  November  and  December  (ibid*  41^)* 
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ScoHekrameomt  ivbo  with  eighty  men  could  roat  an 
anny  of  two  thousand  and  tHas  five  hundred  prisoners, 
snrpcised  Lodunahen  Castle,  and  a  little  later  the  Baron 
of  Greystock,  while  on  his  way  to  Roxboxgh,  was  captured 
by  the  Earl  of  March,  who  carried  him  off  to  Dunbar,  and 
set  before  him  a  feast  served  from  his  own  plate  m  a 
hall  liUTiL,'  will)  lii^  own  tapestries.  Mranvvhik-,  envoys  to 
ScoiUnd  v\  <  r<  la  England  commissioned  to  lay  the  terms 
before  the  Scuts/ 

On  Lancaster's  return  the  English  Go\crnmeni, 
annoyed  by  the  reverse  in  Annandale,  scliemed  for 
revenge  by  means  which  can  only  be  described  as 
sharp  practice* 

The  French  envoys  were  entertained  with  unnecessary 
cordiality,  and  every  inducement  was  held  out  to  them 
to  proloof^  their  stay  in  the  south,  for  the  Government 
intended  to  strike  a  blow  before  the  Scots  could  come 
within  the  provisions  of  the  truce.  Unfortunately  they 
were  hampered  in  their  choice  of  a  general.  Any  military 
command  went  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  ^liJ  the  Duke  was  therefore  jit  north  with 
orders  to  ravage  the  lowlands  and  avenge  the  loss  of 
Annandale.  John  ol  o  unit  had  his  private  reasons  for 
i^n^jhing  well  to  his  late  hosts,  but  apart  from  personal 
motives,  he  had  made  it  his  settled  pohcy  to  cultivate  good 
relations  with  the  northern  netghbours.  But  further, 
to  invade  Scotland  at  the  present  moment  was  to  stultify 
the  whole  of  the  negotiations  just  concluded  at  Leiin- 
ghenand  to  throw  away  the  whole  reiult  of  his  labours. 
Lancaster  was  not  a  man  to  set  aside  the  policy  of  years 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Ring's  Council.  Regarding  the 
invasion  as  a  flagrant  act  of  bad  faith,  but  being  unable 
to  prevent  it,  be  determined  to  carry  out  his  instruc- 

<  Lsttws  of  wl»oondact,  dated  Febiaaiy  tj,  i jS4«  F9$i.  VII. 

•  Ejuiitqu^  RoUi  ol  Stoti^nd,  Vol,  III.  Uiii  (latfodaciaoQ). 
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tions  in  snch  a  way  as  to  inflict  as  little  damage  as 

possible. 

The  rendezvous  u  as  Newcastle  on  March  24/  and  the 
Duke  entered  Scotland  on  April  4,  and  following 
the  cast  coast  route  \nA  Haddington,  Bcn\ick,  Dunbar 
and  Preston,  marched  on  Edinburgh.^  A  flotilla  of  store 
ships  followed  the  army  from  the  Humber,  as  before 
during  the  invasion  of  Edward  III  in  1355.  A  couple 
of  ships  were  surprised  at  Queensferry— the  only  loss 
in  action  during  the  whole  miUtaiy  promenade^  for 
the  Scots,  true  to  their  usual  policy,  avoided^  the  enemy 
and  withdrew  to  the  north  of  the  Firth.  Arriving 
within  striking  distance  of  Edinburgh  the  Duke  called  a 
halt,  and  refused  to  leave  his  camp  until  the  citizens  had 
had  time  to  remove  their  | property.  When  the  army 
entered,  the  city  was  deserted.  All  movables  had  been 
carried  away  ;  looting  was  impossible,  and  wrecking  was 
forbidden  by  the  most  stringent  orders.  Holyrood  Abbey, 
where  the  Duke  had  sta3fed  in  the  troubled  days  of  1381, 
and  the  city  itself  were  saved  from  the  flames.  Was 
there  no  fair  ch&telaine  to  entreat  the  general  to  spare 
Edinburgh  as  the  Countess  of  Douglas  had  entreated 
Edward  III  thirty  years  before  ?  Or  must  the  more 
prosaic  story  of  a  ransom'  be  accepted  ?  The  fact  remains, 

*■  Mandate  dated  lilaich  17  to  the  Sherifl  of  Lancaster  to  meet 

the  Duke  with  all  men-at-arms  and  aidiers  arrayed  within  the 
Duchy  at  Newcastle  on  March  24.  tUcard  Report,  zl.  Ap.  (4), 
No.  35,    CI.  ibid.  No,  36,  37. 

•  For  the  demonstration  in  Scotland,  April  3-18,  1384,  see 
Cronykii  nf  Sc^hnd,  Cb.  V.  §  2,  p.  20 ;  ScoHckrlmican^  xiv.  48 ; 
Hig.  ix.  32  ;  Kn.  li.  20$  ;  Wals.  ii.  Iit-it2  ;  Ckr,  Angf.  358-9; 
Tpod.  Neusi.  339  ;  Mon.  Etr,  50. 

^  Bot  thai  that  dwelt  into  the  towne 
Gert  it  be  sawiiyt  lor  ransowne. 

— Cr<mj'Ai/  of  Scotland. 
Sed  propter  Scotorum  curialitatem  sibi  per  prins  exfaibitam 
quanto  minus  potuit  malum  eis  ingessit  burgenses  ^vorabili 
summa  pecuniae  promissa  et  postea  soluta  villam  redimennt 
Scotichronicon  ibid).   Malvern  c  has  the  same  stoiy. 
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that  tbe  Duke,  ont  of  gratitude  to  his  Scottish  hosts»  and 
in  pnnoance  of  his  policy,  refused  to  allow  a  single  house 
to  be  horned. 

By  April  23  he  was  back  at  Durham.  His  demonstra- 
tion  had  only  lasted  a  fortnight,  and  beyond  burning 
a  few  villages  un  ihe  march  and  destroying  some 
oi  tlie  w*M  of  the  Lnthums,  he  had  done  nothing; 
but  the  spring  had  been  exceptiondUy  severe,  and  the 
army  had  suffered  accordingly. 

Before  leaving  the  North  the  Duke,  in  consultation  with 
bis  friend  and  recent  enemy,  Henry  Percy,  drew  up  an 
agreement  as  to  the  defence  of  the  border.^  Percy  was 
to  have  his  wish ;  the  command  of  the  whole  border  from 
Carlisle  to  Berwick  was  placed  in  his  hands,  but  the  Duke 
took  care  that  with  this  power  the  Earl  should  accept  full 
lesponsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  northern  counties*  and 
had  the  agreement,  whkh  reads  like  a  treaty  between 
two  hostile  powers,  ratified  by  the  King  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

It  rri  Lit  !ii\e  been  expected  th.ii  I'  nli.  ment,  which 
had  Ix  ui  -nniiuoned'  to  meet  at  Sali  I  iua  on  April  29. 
would  shuu  signs  of  resentment  ai  the  Dukt  '^  ma*  t ion 
in  lilt'  North.  This,  however,  was  not  the  cabe.  Aiui 
the  Chancellor,  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  had  declared  the 
causes  of  summons,  the  House  was  at  once  adjourned 
tin  the  following  Wednesday,  to  await  the  arrival  of  Mon- 
leigneur  dT-'spaignc  and  hk  suite*  who  were  still  00  the 
border.  The  Duke  had  not  arrived  on  Monday,  May  9, 
when  the  Commons  named  their  committee  of  advisors, 
but  so  soon  as  he  reached  Salisbury  they  added  his  name 
to  tbe  list. 

The  moat  important  subject  for  discussion  was  the 

I  Datad  DnrlMiii.  April  at,  1 584.  (Fo#tf,  VII.  425) ;  lallAsd  in 

the  Salisbury  Partiiiment,  Nlay  16,  13S4  rFoftf,  VII,  417). 

•  By  writ  dated  March  3,  1384  fDngaale.  Sttmmrms.  120),  It 
•at  trom  Apnl  39  to  May  a/,   (/^or.  i'aW.  ui.  1 00- 18^.) 
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policy  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  war.  With 
due  safogoards  to  the  King's  prerogative  the  Coinioooa 
were  invited  to  give  their  opinion.    They  had  not 

yet  aspired  to  control  foreign  relations,  aiid  their  reply 
recognucJ  ihai  U  rci^ii  policy  was  prop<-il\  a  iiuiiUi  tor 
tilt  King  and  Council.  But  their  attitude  was  clear  ;  it 
amounted  to  an  unmistakable  appiosal  oi  the  l)uke*$ 
policy  so  far  as  France  was  concerned,  li  "  peace  witii 
honour  "  could  be  had,  the  Conunons  would  welcome  it 
and  with  it  a  relief  irom  war  taxation,  and  were 
content  to  leave  questioiis  of  detail  to  the  King  and 
his  advisers.^ 

Unhappily,  discussion  of  policy  was  hampered  by  violent 
personal  qnarrds.*  Peers  qnaiieiled  with  one  another 
and  with  the  King.  The  Eari  ol  Anmdel,  the  strongest 
man  Avmrnff  the  opposition  and  the  most  determined 

enemy  of  the  King  and  the  young  Court  party,  chose  the 
moment  to  launch  a  wholesale  denunciation  oi  the 
goveniment  and  ministers,  tellm^  the  King  that  \m> 
advisers  were  at  fault,  tlie  adjauiir^iiauon  was  mcapabie 
and  the  country  was  going  to  destruction. 

Ricliard  flew  into  a  passion.  White  with  funi'.  he  ga\  c 
the  Earl  the  lie.  If  you  say  that  1  am  at  fault*"  the  Kmg 
sh<Mited,  you  lie  in  yoor  throat  i  go  to  the  devil."  * 
Tliis  was  unparUamentary  famgnage.  The  Lords  oi  the 
Coondl  and  his  intimates  knew  Richard's  temper  and 
were  not  to  be  surprised  at  each  unseemly  oatbuits, 
but  Parliament  was  astounded  at  this  puhtic  aftont  to  a 
man  ol  Amndel*s  position.  There  was  an  uncomfortable 

>  JiM.  Par/.  UL  t68a.  Ci  170^ :  la  dlie  Plifai,  ift  plevt  a  Dim  d* 

rottroier  ticUeque  feust  hoQOfable  et  profiUbU  *  lour  dit  seigneur 
li^c  ct  son  Hoialmc,  si  tour  tcrroit  In  ptuis  noh!o  otgncioaitMdt 
•t  contort  que  homme  purroit  en  nioode  dt^viitCT 

•  For  the  qmarrclf  in  the  Salisbury  Parliament  &ee  HicU.  ix, 
19>J3*  S^d  dox  Lancntriai  B^tarvsalflBS  ess  la  staiia  wiKvam 
ttocundia  minas  tatunniSOMS  MCttcavlt. 

•  Hlfd.  is.  iJ. 
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kdiing  in  the  Hooae  until  Lancaster,  who  ainoe  his 
arrival  had  been  doing  his  best  to  keep  the  peace,  after 

a  long  silence,  rose  and  tried  to  padfy  the  King  and  explain 
the  Earrs  worci:>  Aw.iy. 

The  Salisbury  i  'ai  liainent  mai  ks  a  climax  in  the  relation 
of  the  Duke  to  party  poliucs.  In  1376  Lancaster  was 
the  bc^t  hated  man  in  England  :  of  that  there  can  be  no 
question.  But  during  tlie  last  eight  years  a  fundamental 
change  had  taken  place  in  party  politics.  The  Duke's 
retirement  and  correct  bearing  at  the  critical  period  oi 
the  accession  had  done  something  to  efface  his  un- 
popularity. Stiii  more  had  been  done  by  Richard's 
favourites,  for  side  by  side  with  the  waning  jealousy  of 
Lancastrian  influence  there  was  growing  up  a  hearty 
distrust  of  the  new  court  party. 

Richard  was  now  In  his  eighteenth  year,  and  was 
beginning  to  assert  himself.  His  favour  was  monopolized 
by  a  small  cuturio  oi  friends  and  caurtiers,  the  most  con- 
spicuous iMwg  th«'  N'  ung  Karl  of  NoUiiighani,  Tliuiaas 
Mowbray,  and  1\-  hcrt  de  V'ere  Karl  of  Oxford,  who  held 
the  hrst  place  in  his  affections.  1m  >i<]i  ^  the  court, 
three  other  parties  have  to  be  taken  mio  account  m  an 
analysis  of  the  poUtical  situation  of  the  year  13&4.  On 
the  other  extreme  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  the 
sopport  of  the  £ari  of  Warwick  and  the  sympathy,  at 
pieaent  somewhat  auppitased,  of  Thomasol  Woodstock, 
the  King's  youngssl  undo,  an  able  if  violent  and  un- 
scrupulous politidan.  Between  these  two  extremes,  the 
royal  favourites  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  irrecondlables 
of  the  opposition  on  the  other,  come  the  moderate  con- 
stitutional party  and  the  Lancastrian  party.  It  is  true 
that  Scropc  and  de  la  Pole,  the  leaders  of  the  moderates, 
wore  al>o  retainers  of  the  Duke  and  always  attached  to 
his  inierestis,  but  these  two  parties,  though  now  workmg 
together  arc  distinct,  and  a  doze  n  years  later  draw  apart. 
The  poaiUon  oi  the  Lancastrian  party  was  peculiar* 
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During  the  last  few  \\  irs  of  his  father's  reign  John  oi 
Gaunt  had  been  the  acknowkdgt  d  leader  of  the  court, 
but  his  nephew's  accession  completely  changed  his 
position.  His  sympathies  were  throughout  v\ith  tlie 
Crown,  but  he  found  himself  alienated  from  the  party 
of  ''prerogative"  by  rivals  who  had  mooopdised 
Richard's  favour,  while  to  throw  lumsdl  into  oppositioii 
would  be  to  court  misrepresentation  and  suspidcHi,  and 
perhaps  to  provoke  dvil  war.  Had  he  given  his  whole 
thought  to  English  politics  his  position  would  have  been 
extraordinarily  strong;  for  as  yet  Amndd  was  his 
friend,  while  in  addition  to  his  vast  territorial  infloenoe 
he  could  rely  on  the  ministerial  experience  of  Scrope  and 
dv  Li  Pole'  and  enjoy  the  moral  influence  of  their  supp>ort 
As  it  was,  the  Duke  chose  to  stand  dluui  liuin  intcm»il 
politics,  detached  from  ordmary  interest  by  his  private 
and  dynastic  ambitions. 

That  his  power  was  still  dreaded  is  proved  by  thf 
sequel,  lor  the  Salisbury  Parliament,  which  had  opened 
with  an  onslaught  by  the  opposition  on  the  court,  dosed 
with  an  attack  by  the  leaders  of  the  court  party  on 
Lancaster.  Vere  had  now  displaced  the  Duke  as  the 
centre  of  national  distrust.  He  must  have  known  his 
onpopulaiity,  hut  he  abo  knew  his  influence  with  the 
King,  and  determined  to  measure  it  against  the  Lan> 
castrian  power.  The  defence  or  apology  for  Arundd 
coming  hard  upon  the  Duke's  doubtful  dealings  inith 
the  Scots  may  have  given  hiiu  his  cue.  At  any  rale,  he 
made  a  reckless  attempt  to  get  nd  of  Ins  rival. 

*  In  fMct  of  the  coadntive  evidenoe  of  the  I<cgu»ter  it  ie  iai- 
possible  to  accept  the  views  of  Bkhop  Stabb  that  Ificheel  dt  la 

Pole  was  a  "  powerful  enemy  to  Lencester  ioflumrr  "  {Consi 
//is/.  II  48  n<4h  Richard  Ic  Scrope,  who  n«5  Stul>l>>  ndmitn 
(ibiil  )  was  the  Duke'»  trirnd  and  honest  adviM^r,  and  Michael 
do  Li  Pole  were  modcrmtee  ood  rciaineni  and  Ihendt  of  Joha  of 
Gaaat,  This,  I  taboiit,  matt  greatly  oMMlify  the  accepted  view 
ol  the  Duke'i  poeitiott. 
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Tiie  means  clmsen,  if  discreditable,  were  ingenious 
and  all  hn\  successful.  One  day,  during  the  session  of 
Parliament,  the  King  was  in  the  chamber  of  the  £arl  of 
Oxford,  when  suddenly  a  Carmelite  Friar,  who  had 
}xat  been  celebrating  mass,  came  forward  with  a  story 
of  a  oonspiracy  against  the  King's  liiie«  The  friar  wasof 
Irish  birth ;  his  name  was  John  Latemar>  and  he  was 
a  Bachelor  of  Theology*  His  story  was  that  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy  was  afloat»  in  which  the  dtixens  of 
London  and  Coventry  and  other  cities  were  implicated, 
but  which  was  organized  and  controlled  by  tlie  Duke 
of  Lancaster. 

Ridiard,  as  usual  f?iving  way  to  his  fir^l  impulse, 
ordered  his  uncle  to  be  seized  and  IdQed  forthwith. 
That  was  doubtless  the  ronsummation  hoped  for  by  the 
Earl  o(  Oxfortl,  but  happily  there  were  cooler  heads  who 
prevailed  upon  the  King  to  listen  to  reason.  Sir  John 
danvowe,  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
an  eye-witness  from  whom  a  most  detailed  account 
is  derived,  gave  a  gr^hic  description  of  the  scene 
which  followed'  Richard,  nervous  and  highly  strung  at 
an  times,  now  completely  lost  self-control.  He  behaved 
like  a  madman,  took  off  his  hat  and  shoes  and  threw 
them  out  of  the  window. 

When  he  became  calmer  he  was  induced  to  order  the 
informer  to  write  dorni  the  story,  givmg  the  iiaines  of  his 
witness*  s.  At  this  turn  of  c\  cnts  the  friAr's  frir<'  ; 
Verr  arul  tlu-  ar( oniphrt-i  had  rrrkonf*d  on  ><)inf  su(  li  hasty 
art  a>  Ku  hai(i  liad  ordered  on  the  impulse  oi  tlie  moment, 
and  were  unprepared  for  a  calm  siitmg  of  evidciua- 

It  happened  that  on  the  day  of  this  affaire  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  a  solemn  procession  to  be  made  to 

^  See  the  accottot  (4  llalvenie*  who  got  hii  iacti  irom  Sir 
John  r!nn\*owe,  Higd.  ix.  33-40 ;  Man.  Evf,  $0-S^  • 

TTir  /fnf/.  icq    Ypod,  Nevsk,  339.    Both  Mahrrnc  and 

ilu.  Mutikol  Lveifth^^m  think  tbc  in»T demenita  tnmgaiui  ,  Utmuio 
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the  catliednl,  King,  Lords  and  Comnioiis  taking  part, 

where  mass  was  to  be  celebrated  and  intercession  made 
lor  the  salcty,  honour  and  vvcliare  <»{  tiie  Church  and 
realm.  Tlie  clergy  had  uken  then  i-Lices  in  the  cathe- 
dral precincts  and  every  one  was  w.uung  for  the  King's 
arrival.  As  lie  did  not  appear  Lancaster  went  to  lind  out 
the  reason.  So  soon  as  the  Duke  entered  Vere*s 
chamber,  where  the  King  was,  the  friar  shouted  :  Tliere 
is  the  villain !  Seize  him  and  put  him  to  death,  or  bo 
will  kill  you  in  the  end.'*  The  Duke's  astonishment 
can  well  be  imagineci  When  the  plot  was  eiplained  to 
htm,  he  indignantly  denied  all  knowle4ge  of  it.  and 
offered  to  prove  his  innocence  by  wager  ol  battle. 
Richardt  completely  swayed  by  his  emotions^  in  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling,  convinced  by.  bis  mide*s  bearing* 
turned  his  fury  on  the  informant  and  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  That  Lancaster  prevented.  1  .uiaig  the 
success  of  tlieir  manoeuvre  the  friar's  death  was  the  next 
l)est  thing  for  tliu^e  who  had  hatched  the  plot.  Dead 
men  tell  no  tales,  bul  the  Duke's  anxiety  was  that  the 
tale  should  be  told.  The  Carmelite  u-as  obviously  a  mere 
tool,  and  Lancaster  wanted  to  expose  his  oiemy. 

The  friar  was  told  to  repeat  his  story,  and  did  so,  naming 
Lord  la  Zouche  as  a  witness.  The  witness  denied  ail 
knowledge  of  the  stoiyt  and,  like  Lancaster,  ofiered  to 
defend  his  honoor  with  bis  life,  A  second  witness  named 
by  the  friar  was  equally  ignorant.  Tbe  friar  was  then 
removed  in  the  custody  of  John  HdDand,  and  tbe  solntion 
of  the  mystery  was  as  far  off  as  ever. 

Wliat  would  have  happened  had  the  proposed  judicial 
imiuirv  Int^  held  is  a  matter  for  conjecture,  lor  it  never 
wa--  held. 

Sir  Jolin  Munt  i^ne.  the  Kmg's  Seneschal,  and  ti^ 
Chaniberl  lin,  Sir  Simon  Burlev,  led  the  pn>oner  aw.iy. 
intending  to  take  htm  to  Salisbury  CasUe.  At  the  door 
ol  the  King's  lodging  thev  were  met  by  Sir  John  Hottaod 
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and  Iqut  other  knights.  Their  names  arc  important.  They 
were  Sir  Peter  G>urtenay,  Sir  Henry  Grene,  Sir  William 
Elmliam  and  Sir  Thomas  Morieux.  Sir  Peter  Coortenay, 
the  Beau  Brummcl  of  Richard's  court/  was  a  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Devon,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  Courtcnay  family, 
bad  little  love  for  Lancaster,  and  had  led  the  opposition  in 
X3S2  to  the  r4wtilian  expedition.  Holland  himself  was  the 
King's  half-brother  and  not  yet  a  partisan  of  the  Duke. 
Elmham  and  Morieux  were  royal  officers.  Morieux 
was  a  favourite  d  both  the  King  and  of  Lancaster ;  he 
had  married  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  Duke  and 
was  entirely  devoted  to  his  liiu  rests.  Thus  of  these  five 
one  was  an  eneinv  of  the  Duke  ;  one  was  a  partizan,  and 
all  were  friends  ui  tlie  King,  but  none  were  members  of 
the  faction  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Actmg  as  they  thought  in  the  King's  interest  they 
determined  to  get  at  the  truth.  A  mortal  feud  between 
Richard  and  his  uncle  was  deariy  not  f  or  the  interests  of 
King  or  nation. 

Utthappfly  the  means  employed  weie  only  too  charac- 
teristic of  the  age.  In  the  presence  of  the  King^s  Chamber- 
lain  and  Seneschal  they  proceeded  to  torture  the  friar 
with  a  brutality  too  foul  to  be  descrfbed,  in  order  to  make 
him  disdosc  the  real  movers  in  the  plot.  All  the  devices  of 
a  dcvihsli  ingenuity  failed.  The  victim  had  fortitude 
enough  to  preserve  silence  and  incriminate  no  one. 

Mutilated  anddymg,  he  was  fianded  over  to  tlie  W'ardrn 
of  Salisbury  Cvistle.  When  the  King  heard  what  luid 
bein  done  he  wept  for  pity.  Neither  he  nor  Lan<  aster 
had  known  oi  the  tcH'ture :  callous  cruelty  was  not  part  ot 
the  nature  of  either.  The  dying  man  had  made  one  last 
re(|ae8t— to  be  a]low*ed  a  leaet  interview  with  Lord  la 
Zoiiche.  The  interview  was  granted,  but  not  in  secret. 
Six  of  the  Khig*s  knights,  three  of  Lancaster's  and  three 
from  the  Commons,  were  present.  But  the  mystery  was 
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not  deared  up.   Asked  if  he  knew  anything  against  Lord 

la  louche,  the  kiar  replied  that  he  knew  him  to  be  a  brave 
and  true  gentleman.  Then  words  failed  him,  and  alter 
lingering  for  a  few  days,  he  died  witliuui  making  any 
further  statement. 

Whatever  the  mt* k  si  in  which  Latemar  iiad  spuKcn, 
it  was  certainly  not  that  of  the  Carmelite  Order.  The 
usual  attempt  was  started  to  make  capital  out  oi  the 
man's  death.  Miracles  were  invented ;  it  was  said 
that  the  dead  wood  of  the  crate  on  which  his  body  had 
been  dragged  through  the  streets  pat  forth  leaves,  that 
a  blind  man  had  got  back  his  sight  by  touching  it,  and  that 

a  light  had  been  seen  shining  over  the  martyr's  grave. 
But  the  Carmelites  knew  their  friend  and  refused  to 
sanction  the  fraud ;  when  a  month  later  a  Carmdite  ol 

Oxford  tried  to  preach  inflammatory  sermons  on  the 
subject  he  was  promptly  sujipressed  hy  orders  horn 
the  Provincial.  The  solidarity  of  the  inendicaiit  orders 
lb  iKJtorious.  and  it  is  a  striking  prool  ol  the  Duke's  in- 
fluence witli  the  Carmelites  th<it  they  should  thus  readily 
support  liim  against  one  of  the  brotherhood. 

There  can  be  httk  doubt  as  to  the  real  instigator  oi  the 
plot.  It  was  revealed  in  Vere's  chambers.  It  could 
scarcely  have  been  opened  without  his  knowledge  and 
permission,  and  the  state  of  party  politics  makes  the  pce- 
sumption  practically  certain.  The  details  had  been 
clumsily  concocted,  for  a  conspiracy  in  which  Lancaster 
was  leagued  with  the  Londoners  is  little  short  of  ludicroiia, 
and  the  conspirators  ought  to  have  been  prepared 
for  eiUier  event,  and  to  have  had  a  supply  of  plausible 
witnesses  forthcoming  at  sliort  notice. 

No  one  U Ik  vtd  the  chajge,  but  while  all  .igiccd  m 
atti:mpttng  to  cairn  the  King  and  apjx^Lse  tlu  I  hike,  the 
loude>l  cliainpion^liip  ot  his  brother's  mnocctice  cuite 
from  the  Ivarl  ot  Buckmgiiam.  1  homas  of  Woodstock 
was  no  violent  partisan  of  Lancaster.  The  Duke  had 
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thwarted  his  cherished  scheme  of  absorbing  the  whole 
Bohun  inheritance,  by  rescuing  Mary  de  Bohun  from  the 
cLoister  and  manyiiig  her  to  his  son  Henry.  Bucking- 
ham too  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  peace  policy,  and 
jealous  of  his  brother's  predominant  influence.  Yet 
when  tius  monstrous  chaige  was  put  forward  he  drew  his 
sword  in  the  King's  presence  and  swore  that  he  would 
kill  any  one  who  charged  his  brother  with  treason. 

The  friar  was  dead,  but  the  effect  of  his  words  did 
not  die  with  him.  The  poison  of  suspicion  worked  in 
the  King's  sensitive  rial  are.  Ho  could  ri cither  bcheve 
nor  entirely  forget.  The  scene  had  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression upon  him,  and  for  the  next  half-dozen  years  it 
was  always  easy  for  mischiet-makers  to  work  upon  his 
fears  and  reviv^e  the  dormant  suspicion. 

For  a  while  Vere  was  defeated,  but  he  did  not 
abandon  his  object.  The  conspiracy  scare  was 
not  allowed  to  interfere  with  Lancaster's  diplomatic 
labours.  In  the  summer  n^otiations  were  resumed 
at  the  old  rendezvous  between  Calais  and  Boulogne. 
Considering  the  number  of  interests  involved,  the 
proceedings  were  singularly  ineffective,  and  the 
result  was  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  cost.^ 

Not  only  England  and  France,  but  Castile,  Scotland, 
Flanders  and  Navarre  were  represented  directly  or  in- 
directly, England  by  Lancaster,  France  by  the  four  Dukes 
of  Berri,  Burgund}^  Bourbon  and  Brittany  ;  Castile  by 
Pero  Lopez  de  Ayala,  now  Lord  of  Salvatierra  and  Senes- 
chal of  Guipuzcoa  (who,  however,  has  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  record  his  doings  in  the  Cronicas)^  Scot- 

*  For  the  negotiations  in  France  between  July  and  CXitober, 
1384,  see  Higd.  ix.  44  ;  CAr.  AngL  360  ;  Wals,ii.  115.  Lancaster's 
commission  is  dated  Salisbury,  May  27, 1384,  (FoedNll.  428-9  and 
429-431);  safe-conduct  for  the  French  envoys,  Foed,  VII.  431- 
and  433-4.  The  Duke  was  named  Lieutenant  of  the  King  in 
France,  June  15,  {Foed,  VIL  432).  The  truce  was  concluded  Sep- 
tember 14.   (F0M,  VIL  438-443.) 
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land  by  her  Chnnrt  llor  u.nd  the  Bishop  of  Gla5f;ow, 
Navarre  and  Flanders  by  one  or  other  ol  the  principal 
envoys. 

The  position  of  Joim  of  Gaunt  as  pre  lender  to  the 
throne  ot  Cn^^tilc  was  a  standing  source  of  difhrulty,  and 
presented  one  of  those  problems  where  etiquette  merges 
in  pohcy.  It  was  obvioiuly  impossible  for  the  French,  as 
allies  of  Don  Juan,  to  concede  him  the  style  of  King  of 
Castik  ;  Duke  ol  Lancaster  "  is  the  aofy  title  of  wlucli 
the  Fcenchenvcvys  were  offida&y  cognisant.  At  the  same 
time  for  ptacticsil  purposes  he  was  reoognifcd  to  he  acting 
in  a  double  capacity,  not  only  as  an  env  oy  of  the  King  of 
England,  hut  as  a  principal.* 

The  Duke  strained  every  effort  to  attain  some  solid 
result.  Tlie  social  aspect  of  diplomatic  mtcrcours** 
was  not  neglected  ;  he  entcitained  lavishly,  and  is  >,iid 
to  have  S[H  lit  as  mm  h  as  fifty  thousand  marcs  in  ihe 
short  period  o!  the  meeting.'  But  his  hopes  of  a  sutfetan- 
tial  result  were  defeated  ;  he  could  get  no  better  terms 
than  a  short  extension  of  the  eyisting  truce,  vis.  till 
May  I,  1385. 

England  and  her  representative  mre  equally  ^tr 
appointed.  Another  war  budget  seemed  inevitable, 
and  the  prospects  of  a  dear  fidd  for  the  great  event  were 
not  favourable. 

There  was  no  disguising  the  fact  that  Engpsh  diplomacy 
had  sustained  a  reverse,  and  wh^  Paritament  met  m 
November  the  fact  was  faced.'  The  truce,  such  as  it 
was,  was  duly  ratified  and  published,  but,  two  days  alter 
Its  proclamation,  the  King,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  tiie 

*  Tanqut  a  luy  appartteni  »n  ckuf   Feed,  VII.  446^ 

»  (  hr   A  fit:!  .  W.ilv  ii    118  ;   H>pd   ix  44 

*  Purluitnont  summont'd.  by  Nvril  il.itcil  Srpt  10  tnret. 
at  Wci>tmin&ier  Nav.  1       U  tmi  ffom  Nov.  ij  to  Uvk,.  i^.  H^- 

Fmi,m,i$^-m.  lUadsM  to  the  Shariff,  dated  Oct.  jo,  i.i«4 


P0$d,  VIL  444. 
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Aichbishope,^  commented  on  the  antrnstworthy  attitude 
of  the  French  and  exhorted  the  country  to  renewed 
efforts*  He  had  already  received  a  substantial  vote 
from  the  Commons  for  national  defence. 

Lancaster's  failure  to  get  better  terms  disappointed 
hin^lf,  the  Commons^  and  every  one  but  his  enemies. 
To  them  it  was  welcome,  for  it  might  give  them  a  chance 
oi  attack.  Nothing  daunted  by  his  failure  duiin^  the 
Sahsbury  Parhanu  nt.  the  Earl  of  Oxford  agaui  took  up 
the  forlorn  hope  oi  cru>I m^^  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.'  A 
good  hater,  he  was  a  poor  general  in  the  campaign  of 
political  intrigue.  Somehow  or  other  his  forces  never  con- 
centrated their  attack  to  time,  and  so  the  enemy  was 
always  able  to  get  away.  Above  all  he  had  little  imagina- 
tion, and  his  only  expedient  was  that  of  assassination. 
Theie  delects  exclude  him  from  the  front  rank  of 
political  intriguerB,  but  m  persistence  he  was  second  to 
none. 

Shortly  after  the  risias  of  Parliament  and  the  Christmas 

festival,  the  K:n^  held  tournaments  on  two  suooeasive 

da>'s  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  entertainments  which 
followed  his  boon  companions  were  of  course  with  hini. 
Vere  was  ed^dy  the  first  in  the  King's  favour,  but 
Thomas  Mowbray.  Earl  of  Nottnit;li am,  and  the  Earl  of 
Salisburv,  an  older  man,  were  among  liie  umber.  The 
favourites  now  hatched  a  further  plot  to  get  rui  oi  the 
Dulceoi  Lancaster. 

^  Letter  to  the  Primate  dated  Oct.  22,  13^4.    Fo4d,  Vll.  444. 
*  Par  the  iik>t  ag^ost  the  Duke't  life  tee  Higd.  ix.  55-9 ;  Mom, 
S^.  60;  CAr.  Afigl.  364  ;  Wals.  it  ia6;  Ypod.  I/Mrtr.  340-1. 

The  plot  wa«  admittcdy  hatched  "  instructu  fuvenum  qui  cum  reg§ 
nuifUi  fun$  **  This  descripHon  Iils  two  men  and  two  only— 
Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  ol  Uxiord  and  Tbom^  Mowbray.  Earl  of 
KoC  tlogtiaiii. 

Tbcre  may  be  rooc*  than  meets  the  9f  In  the  dkpote  betwe^ 

Oxford  and  one  Walter  SiLiIlc,  whkh  came  up  before  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Nov  ?  ^^4.  LaacMier  appean  to  have  actml  aa  arbiter. 
Hoi,  tmi.  m.  i^,  a99. 
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The  legacy  of  the  murdeied  Carmdite  was  still  an 

asset ;  it  was  bearing  interest  in  an  accmnnlating  finid 

of  suspicion.  The  plot  was  briefly  this.  A  meeting  of 
the  Council  was  to  be  held  at  Wciltiiani.  The  Duke,  as 
the  King's  piiiicipal  ad  vise  r,  uould  of  course  \x-  stim- 
moned  to  attend.  On  his  appearance  he  was  in 
seized.  This  time  appearances  were  to  be  preserved  ; 
a  complaisant  bench  of  judges  liad  already  prepared  a 
verdict  of  guilty  on  a  charge  of  treason.  The  Duke  would 
be  eacecuted  ;  the  ghost  of  the  Lancastrian  power  would 
be  exorcised,  and  Vere  and  the  King's  favourites  would 
then  have  a  free  hand.  HowtoRkhardknewoltlieplol 
most  remain  nnoertain ;  the  details  were  pcobaUy  left 
to  the  oonspirators,  hot  it  is  scarody  pcobaUe  thi^  the 
King  was  1^  in  entixe  ignorance  of  the  main  idea,  even 
a^uming  that  it  was  originated  by  others. 

Once  more  there  was  a  weak  iiuk  in  the  chain.  On  the 
King's  CoujKil  there  were  men  of  different  parties ; 
Miuderate  men  like  Michael  de  la  Pole,  who  was  honesUy 
devoted  both  to  Lancaster  and  his  nephew,  and  others 
who  were  the  Duke's  men.  The  conspiracy  leaked  out  ; 
the  Duke  was  warned,  and  instead  oi  attending  the  council 
made  excuses.  His  excuses  were  not  accepted.  The 
King's  command  must  be  obeyed.  If  John  ol  Gaunt 
throoc^out  his  public  lile  had  acted  with  the  same  bokl- 
ness  as  he  did  on  this  occasion^  some  of  his  eariier  tronhle 
might  have  been  avoided.  It  was  a  critical  sitoatioii. 
and  the  Duke  kept  his  head.  Ten  days  after  the  plot  was 
hatched,  February  24,  Richard  was  at  Sheen.  Taking 
a  strong  escort,  the  Duke  went  to  the  royal  }>alaoe.  Reach* 
ing  thi;  river,  he  left  most  of  his  men  to  be  ready  al  a  sum- 
mons. ^Viiothtr  body  was  left  to  guard  the  barge  in 
wliu  li  he  crossed.  The  rest  v^cni  with  him  to  tin*  palace  and 
halted  at  the  entrance,  with  strict  orders  to  prevent  .my 
one  from  going  in  or  coming  out.  Arc  omjximed  by  a 
lew  friends,  the  Duke,  who  had  taken  the  pmautaon  of 
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wearing  chain  armour  under  his  clothes,  entered,  and  in 
Kichard'^  chamber  spoke  his  mind. 

Without  chaigiiig  the  King  with  complictty  in  the  plot 
the  Duke  denounced  the  would- be  murderers,  declared 
that  while  the  King  snnoonded  himaeli  with  men  who 
wm  plotting  against  his  life  he  would  not  come  to  the 
council,  and  condoded  with  a  warning  against  his  nephew's 
choke  ol  adviim. 

Whether  Richard  knew  that  he  was  hdpless,  or  whether 
he  had  once  more  clianged  his  mmd  about  his  uncle, 
he  Ifetened  to  this  explanation  with  astonishing  calm- 
ness, .iii'i  'M  il  jironiiM  fi  to  act  on  the  advice. 

Having  bimply  slated  the  course  he  intended  to 
pursue  the  Duke  left,  and  the  same  night  withdrew  to 
Tottenham  and  soon  after  to  Hertford  Castle. 

Every  one  exc^t  Vere  and  his  friends  knew  that 
the  best  thing  lor  the  country  was  an  understanding 
between  the  King  and  his  uncles,  and  that  a  serious  quar* 
lel  might  mean  dvil  war.  Princess  Joan  saw  the  sitoa- 
tioD  as  deafly  as  most  people,  and  feared  for  the  Issue 
more  than  any.  The  Lancastrian  power  was  great 
enough  to  distinrfo  the  balance  of  public  life ;  and  had 
John  of  Gaunt  been  a  man  of  the  temper  of  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  Richard  would  probably  have  felt  the  result 
of  plaving  with  edged  tools  H.ijipilv  for  the  Kiner,  his 
mother  still  lived,  and  her  mtiuence  with  her  broiher- 
in-l  nv  wa-i  rcmsjfliT.ible. 

Once  more  tiie  hair  Maid  of  Kent  rame  foruard  in  the 
guise  of  a  peacemaker.  On  March  6  she  brought  Lancaster 
and  his  nephew  together  at  W^  st  minster,  and  a  recoodU- 
atson  took  place  between  the  Duke  and  his  would-be 
assassins,  at  which  he  dsdared  hhnself  reconciled  with 
the  ring-kadeis.  the  Eails  of  Oxford.  Nottmgham  and 
Salisbury. 

So  fer  as  the  Duke*s  position  went  this  abortive  eon- 
spiracy  had  done  little  harm.  For  some  time  the  clouds 
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had  been  gathering ;  now  the  stonn  had  come  and  had 
cleared  the  air,  and  Lancaster's  nnpopnlarity  had  afanoat 
entirely  disappeared.  Vere  had  taken  the  harden 
from  his  shoulders.  Even  old  enemies  like  Courtenay 
the  Primate  had  completely  transferred  their  hatred  to 
the  King's  favourites.  Indeed  Courtenay  and  a  numbt^r  of 
Peers  openly  reproached  the  King  ior  his  reckless  conduct, 
and  Wiuned  him  of  the  consequences  of  countenancing 
a  reign  of  terror  in  whicii  assassuiation  was  to  be  liie  fate 
of  all  who  provoked  the  je;dousy  or  dislike  of  a  small 
coterie  of  unprincipled  favourites.  The  Primate's  plam 
speaking  exposed  him  to  a  fiirious  outhnrst  on  the  part 
of  Richard,  and  only  Buckingham's  interference  pre- 
vented the  King  from  kilting  him  with  his  om  hand. 
But  before  very  long  the  wisdom  of  bis  advice  was 
proved  by  the  event. 

After  this  qaarrd  and  hoOow  recoodliatioii  John 
of  Gaunt  withdrew  to  his  northern  kingdom,  garrisoned 
Pontefract  Castle  for  a  siege,  and  shut  himself  up  in  it. 
l  iuiu  iliL  Willis  of  that  luipregnablc  fortress,  his  favourite 
northeni  dwelling,  upon  wla^h  he  had  spent  la\isiUy  m 
building,tho  Duke  cuiild  see  the  s^x>i  wheie  two  generations 
ago  his  predecessor,  Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  had  be^ii 
murdered  to  avenge  a  roval  favourite.  History  w*a5 
repeating  itself,  telling  over  again  in  1565  the  stor>'  of 
1322.  Duke  John  was  standing  in  the  same  periloaa 
position  as  that  of  Earl  Thomas,  while  Robert  de  Vere, 
like  Piers  Gavestcn*  in  plotting  the  ruin  of  those  whoni  he 
hated  was  in  truth  leading  hk  friend  to  the  fate  of  the 
second  Edward. 

But  John  of  Gaunt  was  not  a  man  of  the  temper 
of  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  or  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  or 
indeed  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke.  He  never  attempted  to 
avenge  himself  upon  his  nephew.  Strong  enough  to 
detv  (>\X'n  violence,  he  was  too  loyal  to  meet  treacher>'' 
with  treason,  and  cbutie  to  l>ow  bclorc  the  storm  and 
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to  repeat  the  policy  of  Z377— a  policy  of  seU-efiace* 
nient* 

Ncgotiatioo  with  France,  the  result  of  his  own  initiative, 
was  abandoned  to  others ;  ^  when  the  King*s  Council  met 
in  June  at  Reading  the  great  Duke  of  Lancaster  was 
absent.' 

Pcrh.ips  the  policy  of  retirement  which  liad  overcome 
iinj  'J  ill  u  ity  in  1377  mi^ht  have  disniiiud  suspicion 
in  I but  events  precluded  the  Duke  from  carr\nng  it 
into  effect  for  long.  Though  Kuiiaid,  until  hooled 
bv  adversity,  never  trusted  over-powerful  uucle,  he 
could  not  do  without  him,  as  the  events  of  the  summer 
proved.  For  in  1385  Charles  VI,  young  and  ambitious 
of  fame,  had  devised  the  boldest  scheme  of  offensive 
action  that  France  had  as  yet  attempted*  This  was 
nothing  less  than  to  carry  war  into  the  enem/s  country 
t>y  a  combined  attack  upon  the  south  coast  and  the 
northern  border  simultaneously. 

A  powerful  fleet  asaemUed  at  Sluys  intended  to  trans- 
port an  army  to  invade  England.  Meanwhile  Jean  de 
Vicmie  had  been  sent  to  the  North,  and  in  May  had 
landed  with  a  force  of  French  lances  at  Dunbar  and  Leith 
to  join  Charles*  Scottish  allies  and  to  harry  tlie  northern 
counties. 

At  the  last  moment  the  'Combination  failed,  for  the 
army  which  had  mustered  at  bluys  was  diverted  irom  its 
objective  by  affairs  in  the  Low  Countries. 

It  was  left  to  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  northern 
force  in  detail  and  to  concentrate  the  whole  strength  of  the 
kingdom  on  the  Scottish  border.*  At  kst,  men  thought, 

*  Itrm  xxiii^  dje  Martii  tractatores  pncis  cx  parte  nostra 
cMQii^  eau:.epto  Uuce  Lancastrian  Calcsiaiu  iraosterunt  qui  circa 
iiMB  meaib  Aprilii  radiennit  al>sque  p^dB  elleetti^  HIgd.  he  $9, 

'  For  Jean  df  Viennc  in  S  .  rland  and  (he  invmsion  A  u-t't, 
1385,  set  Troissart,  K.  do  L.  x.  376-40:  WaU.  ii.  ijl-a;  Ckr, 
Angi.  164;  Kn,  iL  J04-6;  Euiog.  358;  Higd.  ix.  63-5. 
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the  son  of  tho  Black  Prince  and  grandsoo  ol  Edward  III 
would  show  the  martial  spirit  of  his  race,  and  would  display 
against  an  alien  and  an  enemy  the  courage  iduch  for  a 
moment  had  cowed  the  rebels  at  SmithfifM.  Smnmooiog 
his  levies  to  meet  him  at  Newcastle  oo  July  14,  Richard 
prepared  to  invade  Scotland  in  force. 

Even  before  he  reached  the  rendeivons  the  Kin^s 
troables  began.  Near  York,  in  a  brawl  between  re- 
tainers of  Sir  John  Holland  and  the  Karl  of  Stafford,  a 

oiiritc  squire  of  Holland  was  killed.  As  the  murderers 
ludk  -  uutuary  and  Richard  refused  to  let  them  be 
draiit^'d  out,  Holland  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 
Riduig  from  Bishopthorpc  to  York  he  met  the  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Stafford.  It  was  easy  to  provoke  a  quarrel, 
and  Holland,  a  man  of  great  strength  and  a  master  of  his 
weapon,  struck  Stafford  dead  with  one  blow.  The 
nranleced  man,  like  Mowbcay  and  Vere*  was  of  the 
Kmg's  age,  and  had  been  broqght  iq^with  him,  and  had 
been  one  of  the  kni^ts  of  the  Queen^s  retinae. 

Richard  received  the  news  with  eztra%'agant  grief, 
and  though  Holland  was  his  own  half-brother,  swore  tlmt 
he  should  be  treated  as  a  common  murderer.  It  was  in 
vain  lli^t  I'luicess  Joan  interceded  for  one  son  u*  the 
other;  her  prayers  were  useless,  and  wearied  v^ith  the 
hopeless  task  of  mediatmg  in  tlie  quarrels  of  tlie  ro>.vl 
family, Princess  Joan  r\  fewda%'5  later  died  broken-hearte<i 

On  July  20  tlie  Kmg  reached  Durham  and  iotmd  the 
Dolce  of  Lancaster  with  his  levies*  awaiting  him«  Once 
more  the  fsfte  of  recondliation  was  gone  through,  and 
the  Duke  agreed  to  fdiget  the  qoarrd  with  the  Eark  of 
Qxfofd,  Nottingham,  and  Sahsboiy.  A  more  ptactical 
task  was  to  array  the  anny  for  Uie  coming  invasion.* 
The  focces  which  Richard  was  leading  against  Scot-land, 

»  See  the  "  Army  Order  "  twued  by  Richard  II,  th-  Hake  of 
I  ancaster,  the  CmTit:i!>i'^  and  MmrtbAi,  at  INiriuun,  July  Mf* 
Bnt.  Mus.  Cottoa  Strx^,  U.  vi  f  • 
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tinlike  the  annies  which  invaded  France,  were  feudal 
levies :  the  great  feudatories  brought  their  retainers. 

The  "ocdtoanoes  of  war  made  at  Durham'*  ^  form  there- 
lore  a  measure  of  the  comparative  fic^tiog  force  of  the 
nobles  of  England  in  1385. 

The  anny  consisted  of  13,734  men,  i.e.  4,590  men-at- 
arms  and  9,144  archers.  Of  this  total  the  Duke  of 
I,  ill!  aster  alone  cont:  ihuleti  almost  a  third,  for  he  led 
men,  1,000  n  al-arms  and  j,ooo  archers.  The 
profMiftion  of  archers  to  men-at-arTn«^  in  the  Duke's 
contiiiL:'  lit  striking  :  the  old  campaigner  had  learnt  the 
lesson  ol  the  French  wars.  But  still  more  strikm-  1-  the 
disproportion  between  the  Duke's  forces  and  those  oi  ail 
the  rest.  His  men  number  nearly  half  as  many  again 
as  the  King's  own  levies ;  more  than  three  times  as 
many  as  those  of  his  brother  the  Eaii  of  Buckingham, 
and  jost  five  times  as  many  as  those  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  the  next  most  powerful  feudatory. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  five  hunAed  men  were 
brought  by  Lord  Neville  of  Raby,  and  Neville  was,  like 
Lord  Roos  who  brouplit  fifty  and  Michael  de  la  Pule  who 
brought  140,  a  lut.nner  of  Lin  caster.  As  usual,  the 
formation  of  "three  battles"  was  ad<»pted  :  vaward, 
centre  with  two  wings,  and  rearguard,  Lancaster,  with 
the  Constable  and  Marshal  commanding  the  van,  the 
King  the  centre  and  the  Earl  of  Northumlx^rland  the 
rear.  To  prevent  the  Actions  of  politics  being  carried 
into  the  field*  friends  were  separated,  and  enemies 
throm  together;  Lancaster  marched  with  the  Earl 
Marihal,  and  Lord  Neville^  the  Duke*s  retainer,  was 
with  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  The  King  con- 
sented to  have  the  Eail  of  Arundel  in  the  centre,  but 
he  would  not  be  parted  from  his  favourite  Vers,  a 
fact  which  had  a  great  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign. 

*  See  App«odix  u*  pw  437  fCotton  Nero,  D.  vi.  L  93). 
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On  August  6  the  King  entered  Scottish  territory  and 

signalized  the  occasion  by  the  bestowal  of  dignities. 
The  Earl  of  Cambridge  was  created  Duke  of  York,  the 
Earl  of  Buckingham  became  Diikc  of  Gloucester  :  Mu  had 
de  la  Pole's  faithful  service  was  rewarded  l>v  the  Earl- 
dom of  Suffolk,  which  had  become  extinct  at  the  death 
of  William  Ufford  three  years  before. 

Pursuing  their  usual  tactics  the  Scots  retreated  before 
the  invader,  and  even  the  enthusiasm  of  Jean  de  Vienne 
cooled  when  he  saw  the  imposing  army  which  Richard 
was  leading  against  his  allies.  On  the  northward  march 
therefore  the  English  found  no  enemy  to  attack;  the 
few  stray  prisoners,  Scots  and  Frenchmen,  who  fefl  into 
their  hands  were  killed  m  cdd  blood,  and  the  adbcraioe 
of  Scotland  to  the  anti-pope  was  made  the  excose  for 
burning  the  monasteries,  which  Lancaster  had  always 
spared.  The  Abbeys  of  Melrose  and  Newbattle  were 
destroyed,  and  Holyrood  itself  was  only  sa\ui  at  the 
Duke's  entreaty. 

On  rea^huip  Edinburgh  the  voung  ii-mmander  was 
faced  \v\th  a  diiiiculty.  One  body  of  the  enemy  had  fled 
to  the  north,  but  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  a  pursuit  mto 
"  sauvage  Ecosse."  Another  body,  stiffened  by  Jean  de 
Vienne*s  French  lances,  had  made  a  counter  move  into 
Eni^d,  marching  westwards  as  the  English  army  ad* 
vanced  north,  burning  Penrith  and  attacking  Carhde. 
Lancaster's  advice  was  to  turn  to  the  west  and  cot  off 
their  retreat 

A  councQ  of  war  accepted  the  proposal,  hot  on  the  eve 
of  the  march  the  plan  was  suddenly  abandoned.  Robert 

de  Verc,  the  evHl  genius  of  the  young  Kmg.  was  bt^nt  once 
more  on  making  irnschicf.  It  ua,s  .ui  t.tsy  task  to  fan  mto 
ilame  the  king's  smotildermp  jealousy,  and  the  end  was 
probably  achieved  by  some  such  words  as  Froissart  *  puts 

'  Freisiart  K.  de  L.  x.  39$.  This  is  the  advice  ol  "HmM 
^Atfmmffoh^pti  0tMi  pom  €hf  (amp$  tern  H  cotn  mH  tmmdw 
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into  liis  mouth.  :  "  Ha  !  in*  nsiL,Mi<  iir,  4 quoi  pens^-vous, 
qui  voles  faire  che  clieniin  que  vostie  oncle  voiis  conseillent 
4  faire  ?  Sachi^s,  que  se  votis  le  faites  ne  aUes  aucune- 
ment  jamais  n'en  retoaner^,  ne  li  dus  de  Lancastre  ne 
tire  ne  tent  k  autre  cose  que  fl  sois  nM8»  et  que  vous  soy^ 
mocs."  Richard  was  in  commandt  and  it  was  open  to 
him  to  aoo^  or  refect  his  uncle's  advice,  tmt  with  his 
usual  maladroitneas  he  displayed  his  sospidoa  and» 
nvfxmg  the  pdbcy  a^^reed  apon,  took  the  occasion  to 
heap  inralts  on  his  most  powerful  subject.  He  cast  the 
Dnke*9  own  military  feulures  in  his  face,  and  told  him 
that  he  was  a  traitor  and  that  he  might  march  whither 
he  Would  Willi  his  own  iiicii,  but  tlie  rest  would  return  to 
England. 

Onre  more,  as  at  the  famous  quarrel  with  Percy  four 
years  before,  Lancaster,  who  had  learnt  the  lesson  of 
caution  and  self-restraint  with  years,  kept  his  head. 
There  was  a  certain  di^ty  in  his  i^y«  that  the  King  had 
00  moce  ^thful  subject  than  himself  and  he  would  foSlkm 
wherever  his  sovereign  should  lead.^  The  intervention 
of  the  Peers  broQ^t  about  the  usual  itcondliatimi ; 
the  retreat  took  place,  and  by  August  90  this  short  military 
parade,  Richard's  most  pretentious  effort  in  arms*  was 
over,  and  the  army  was  back  at  Newcastle. 

At  last  John  of  Gaunt  was  nearing  the  goal  of  his 
ambitions.  The  situation  of  domestic  politics  was  not 
one  v.liich  could  last.  Quarrels,  conspiracies  and  sliasu 
reconciliations  could  not  go  on  for  ever,  and  in  the 

4ou  roy."  As^su/fort  It  of  OOurM  Oxford  not  Suffolk,  bat 
Mr  G  M  Trrvelvan  (''Enjjhndin  the  A^t  of  Wvclifff,"  p.  286) 
ascnbcs  the  speech  to  Michael  dc  la  I'ule  Larl  ol  Snffolk,  tho 
Duke's  Ineod.  Tlas  mistran&UtioQ  by  Johnes  mvolvc^i  an  eatire 
fldiaadentaiidiaf  of  the  niatkm  betweao  the  party  leaden  bat 
apsrt  from  this  the  words  above  quoted  ooaM  in  t  jSs  applj  to 
ao  one  but  Robert  dc  Vcre 

*  The  king  and  his  uncle  were  iKrtter  Inend.s  a^jain  alxjut  the 
cod  oi  the  year,  li  borrowing  money  u  aoy  ti^t.  Lanca&ter  lent 
Mai  ^100.  BbL  Pm.  Nov.  16, 1385. 
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atitumn  of  1385  it  became  clear  that  there  was  no  room 
lor  both  the  Eari  oi  Ox  lord  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
in  I^nghsh  p>olitics.  Tiiere  was  one  obvious  sohition  to 
the  difficulty,  one  which  pleased  all  parties — ^the  Sponisli 
eacpedition. 

For  eighteen  months  the  Portuguese  envo}'^,  the  Grand 
Master  of  St.  James  and  the  Chancdlor  oi  Portqgil  had 
been  in  England,  working  hard  at  recniiting  and  waiting 
for  the  torn  of  the  tide  which  should  carry  Lancaster 
and  his  army  to  Portugal.  Meanwhile  fortime  had 
strengthened  their  hand,  for  Joaq,  Master  of  Avis  and 
Regent,  was  now  Joao  I,  King  of  Portugal :  the  deliverer 
of  the  nation  had  been  chosen  by  Iiis  people  to  >ucceed 
to  the  throne  of  Dom  Fernando,  and  had  abiuidantly 
justihed  the   choice.  Richard    II  was  quar- 

relhng  witli  his  uncle  at  Edinburgh,  Joao  I,  with 
the  help  of  Knglish  archers,  had  on  August  14,  won 
the  crushing  victory  of  Aljubarrota,  which  established 
Portuguese  independence  for  good  and  crippled  the 
military  power  of  Castile  for  a  generation.  Inart^ad 
of  the  friendship  of  aweakling  like  Fernando,  who  never 
knew  his  own  mind,  the  Portugoese  envoys  could  ofier 
the  active  support  of  a  tried  soldier,  the  favourite  of  his 
people,  a  general  oonunanding  all  the  prestige  of  a  mo- 
mentous ykiory.  A  combined  attack  upon  Castile  would 
solve  the  domestic  difficulty  and  the  problem  of  the 
Lancastrian  claim.  Once  more  the  Council  and  I*arlia- 
ment  *  debated  the  Duke's  proposal.  His  friend*^  and 
enemies  were  agreed.  De  V^cre,  if  he  could  not  rum 
his  rival,  would  gladly  be  l  ui  oi  liim  :  Ins  jealousy  played 
into  the  enemy's  hand.  The  project  wa«t  approved,  and 
the  Commons  voted  the  necessary  supplies.* 

*  This  I^arliammt  vrna  summonwl  by  writ  datrti  S^pt  tif<, 
lor  Friday  alter  the  least  ol  St  I,ukc  It  5At  trotn  Fnday, Oct. 
X>,  to  Thur&dAy,  Dec.  0.    Hoi.  Pmi.  m 

*  El  tdendui  ^ood  dktw  viagfauD  dkli  Ragii  Gastrin 
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PARLIAMENT  CONVERTED  AT  LAST 

From  Uieir  lodging  at  the  Falcon  Inn,  in  Gracechiirch 
Street,  the  Master  of  St  James  and  the  Chancellor  were 
summoned  to  the  praenoe  ol  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Castile  to  hear  the  wdcome  news  that  their  mission  had 
sQooeeded,  and  that  a  Lancastrian  amy  wouki  soon  be 
fitting  side  by  side  with  the  forces  of  their  master  agiainst 
the  usurper  of  Castile  1 

Tspanniam  concordatum  fuit  et  cnnrr^^sum  per  dominum  rr^'^fxri, 
prelatc^s,  proceres  marrnatcs  et  commiUlitAtet  pfedictct  in  pleoo 
Puiiamento.    Hot.  tat.  lii.  204b. 

For  the  SputMi  expedition,  the  tele  custody  ol  the  S6S  md 
the  Scottish  twrdcr  and  for  the  relief  of  Ghent  the  Commoiis  voted 
a  tenth  and  fifteenth  and  half  a  tcntb  ^nd  fifteenth,  the  first  tobe 
pAid  hy  I-cb  1, 1386, and  the  aecoad  by  June  34  ioUowing.  Rut* 
Pari.  111.  204  a. 
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Chapter  Xill 

THE  SECOND  INVASION  OF  CASTILE 

IN  the  Chronica  d'lil  Rci  I).  Joilo  I  thore  is  a  striking 
scene,  depicting  the  passionate  lunging  ol  the  exiled 
daughter  o(  Don  Pedro  to  recover  her  fatherland  and 
ber  lather's  throne.  The  tune  ts  the  autumn  of  X385, 
when  England  was  ringing  with  the  news  of  the  great 
victory  oi  Aljubarrota ;  the  place,  the  Dake*8  chamber ; 
and  the  actois  axe  Lancaster  himself,  his  consort,  and  the 
Porti^gncse  ambassadors.  The  Master  of  St.  James  has 
just  been  urging  the  Duke  to  attack  Castile  in  the  hour 
of  weakness,  and  to  accept  the  proposed  alUanoe  of  the 
victorious  Portuguese  King.  His  arguments  are  rein- 
forced  by  the  prayers  of  Constance  of  Castile. 

Leading  her  daughter  Katherine  by  the  lianci  and 
fallinp  vipon  her  knees  before  her  husband,  the  Duchess 
rntrtats  liini  wuh  tears  to  champion  her  right  and  aveng<^ 
the  murder  ol  her  father.' 

Tears  and  entreaties  indeed  were  sc^ceiy  necessary, 
and  Lancaster's  ambition  needed  no  spur.  For  sixteen 
yean  **  Monseignetir  d'Espaigne  "  had  and  used 

the  royal  style.  Edinburgh,  Faris»  Bruges  and  Lisbon 
knew  as  well  as  Westminster  the  maker  of  treaties  and 
anianoes,  "Roy  de  Castell  et  de  Leon,  Doc  de  Lan* 
castie."  At  buit,  it  seemed,  his  infant  fortune  had  come 
to  years;  the  day«dream  was  to  become  a  waking  reality, 
and  he  was  to  cease  building  castles  in  Spain**  to  bogia 
till:  more  practical  task  of  capturing  them. 

*  FarniD  Lopei,  CAfoiMM '/r  /vi  JSm  i>.  y«#o /,  v.  Sj-4* 
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The  Duke  was  now  in  has  forty-sixth  year,  wdl  past 
middle  age  as  the  foorteenth  century  ondmlood  it.  Ifis 
career  had  not  been  one  of  Qnintermpted  soccer  ;  yet 

neither  age  nor  experience  had  blunted  the  edge  of  his 
ambition.  In  ijS6  his  hopes  were  higher  iL^n  evei. 
That  before  long  the  throne  of  ClshU'  would  be  won, 
either  by  arins  or  b\'  treaty,  he  for  one  had  httle  doubt. 
He  knew  the  demoiAli/ation  of  the  enemy;  the  antici- 
pation (abuiid«intly  justiiied  by  the  event)  that  his  adver- 
sary would  hasten  to  agree  with  liim  by  the  way,  can  be 
read  between  the  lines  of  his  contract  with  Richard  II» 
made  on  the  eve  of  the  enterprise.  It  is  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  Juan  I  will  cower  at  the  advance 
ol  the  rightful  kmg.  Richard's  only  soltdtode  is  to 
pievent  the  interests  of  En^and  bemgsacriiioed  bytlie 
inevitable  capitulatioo.* 

In  treating  as  an  independent  sovereign  with  his 
nephew  "  of  France  and  England,**  John  of  Gaunt  pro- 
mises to  Richard  the  friendship  of  the  kingdom  yet  to  he 
won,  and  binds  together  Castile  and  Kngland  m  an  m- 
dis>nluhle  alliance  by  the  concord  of  Piantaganet  kings 
as  yet  unborn.' 

*  j€hBolGaaBtitBd«rtalEw(i)thalbe«inmslBiBO  lywt 
with  hk  advenary  of  Castile  until  Richard  II  is  satisfied  in 
respect  of  2or^  or)o  df^n^lt  ^  J'r'r,  rf  prr^f  ntinf;  the  dAmaij^  dortv 
to  Hn^liith  shipping  by  L»ii»ule  ,  .n;  that  aiiv  aUiancc  may  make 
with  Juan  I  saaU  be  wiihout  prejudice  to  Lis  ea^a^emenu  to 
Rlehard ;  and  (iii)  that  he  will  repay  aa  aooo  aa  pciiole,  aad  wi A» 
in  three  yeart  at  tha  oatMde,  the  aojOOO  maxci  advaacad  to  Mai 
by  Richard 

(Dated  Feb.  7, 1386,  and  canceiied  May  26*  i^go.)  i-o$d.  VI1» 
495- 

•  The  alUniiet  between  Joha»  Kiof  of  CeetBe.  Leoa»  ToMo^ 
Gelidn,  Seville,  Cordova,  Murcia,  laea,  Algnm  end  AlfKkae. 

r>uke  of  I^ncastcr  and  Lord  of  Molina  on  the  onr  part,  and 
Kich.ird  11,  King  ol  I'rancc  and  I^ngland  on  the  (ithcr.  wxs  cun- 
eluded  by  lUetr  oleaiputeQUah^  (Sti  John  Marnuou  with  WiUiam 
Aahtoii,  the  DiAe'e  Gheaeillor,  ead  Sir  Bkheid  Atleibvy  with 
Sir  John  ChUMOwe)  «t  Westminster,  April  J3»  1386.  (Power*  lor 
the  Doke'a  procton  m  dated  KinfMoo  Lacy,  April  i.)  Laa- 
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The  Portuguese  alliance,  the  Duke's  own  creation,  was 
conceived  on  a  grand  scale.  It  bound  England  and 
Portugal  together  in  a  league  offensive  and  defensive 
acrain-t  all  I  jirope,  s<iving  only  Pope,  Emperor,  and  the 
legitimate  KiiiL;  of  Castile.* 

Was  it  only  anxiety  to  be  rid  oi  the  nightmare  of  Lan- 
castnan  domination,  that  shadow  ever  Ij^ing  across  tlie 
throne,  that  worked  in  the  mind  of  the  yotmg  king  ? 
Or  was  Richard  II  also,  impulsive,  impressionable^  easily 
led  by  a  stronger  hand,  deceived  by  the  ddostve  promise 
of  his  imde's  Oxides  ?  Perhaps  he  was  for  a  moment 
oonvhiced«aiid  came  to  see  John  of  Gamit»  as  the  DoiDe  saw 
himsdf ,  the  Greater  of  a  great  Peninsular  alliance,  which 
should  raise  again  the  fallen  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees, 
restore  to  England  the  command  oi  the  seas,  and  hem 
France  in  norlii  and  south  between  confederate  king- 
doms. 

Whatever  his  motives,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  ot  Kuhard*s  support,  for  lie  lent  money  to  his 
ancle  for  the  purpose.*  Financial  help  came  too  from 

CMter  confirmed  the  alliance  at  Plympton,  June  30.  {Fotd,  VII: 
t  {rv  t  c  aad  $9$-^) :  Rkbanl  U  on  Jnne  i  (fiot,  Pwrnc.  iL  15a 

i  and  2  .) 

^  The  oflenaive  and  defensive  alliance  of  Richard  II  and  Jolo  I 
(a^iiost  all  powws  mv9  Pm,  Emperor,  and  John  of  Gaunt)  was 

concluded  by  Fernando,  Master  of  St.  James  with  Louren^o, 
Chancdlor  of  Portugal,  and  Sir  Richard  Atterbury  and  Sir  John 
Clanvowe.  May  y  (VVmdsor),  and  May  17  (Westminster),  1386. 
The  Portuguese  envoys'  powers  are  dated  April  15,  1385.  J-oed^ 
VII  518-34;  FernAo  Lopes,  v.  87-89.  It  was  confirmed  by 
JoAoI  at  Coimbra.  August  12,  1387.  Foed,  VII.  561,  $62.  Cf. 
Safe  conduct  for  two  ambassadors  of  the  Kinq^  of  Portugal, 
the  Bt&Uop  oi  Eivas,  and  Gonsalvo  Gomes  da  Silva,  dated  West- 
minster, April  3,  1386.    Fond,  VI 1,  30^-9. 

*  TIm  Kinc  cwnimiiiila  that  tht  tmn  of  tfioo  nwfCi  advanoiil 
to  his  unde  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Roval  Chamber  shall  be  re> 
funded  from  the  first  instalment  of  the  Parliamentary  grant. 
Roi.  Fmi.  May  14,  1386.  Richard  had  to  borrow  from  Lombard 
merchants  for  the  purpoMs ,  bee  bund  dated  May  22, 1386.  Roi. 
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fttiftflmr  aooroe  iwftidffff  the  cofien  of  the  Lombard 
with  whom  the  King  was  pledging  his  oedit. 

The  Castilian  quarrel  can  be  viewed  fnxii  vanoot 
standpoints.   It  is  a  piece  in  the  puzde  of  dynastic 

history.  It  is  a  side  current  in  the  stream  of  the  Hundred 
Years  Wai.  U  is  also  a  scene  m  ilie  drama  of  the  Great 
Schism,  an  interlude  in  the  struggle  of  the  ru  al  popes, 

Castile  was  for  Clement,*  Portugal  for  Urban,  and  John 
of  Gaunt  was  a  persona  graiisnma  at  tlu  *  "iirt  of  Urban 
VI.  It  was  three  years  smce  tiie  Fopi  li  u]  conferred  on 
the  patron  of  Wycliffe  the  title  of  "  Standard  Bearer  oi 
the  Cross  for  thc^ope  and  the  Roman  Church,"  naming 
him  Captain  and  Standard  Bearer  against  Juan  oi  Castile.* 
Just  at  the  moment  when  encouragement  was  most 
needed,  when  the  Earl  ol  Cambridge  had  made  a  fool  oi 
himself  in  Portugal  and  Dom  Fernando  had  gone  over 
to  the  enemy,  came  the  apostolic  eidiortation  to  this 
fftitiilial  son  of  the  Church  to  merit  the  rewards  to  be 
gained  by  diligently  and  faithfully  carrying  out  the  office 
ciUiUited  to  him.**  At  the  same  time  plen^ij y  \  a: don 
had  been  ^ranlcd  to  all  wins  lorlUied  by  the  sign  of  the 
C](>ss,  slmuld  cmlMik  la  Lancaster's  company  on  ihe 
intended  expcdiiiun,  and  die  truly  penitent  and  con- 
fessed,' while  at  the  Duke*s  petition  his  arnjy  reveivt-d 
the  promise  of  all  those  prix  ileges  and  mdulgences  whKh 
the  Crusaders  had  received  by  the  constiluticwi  of  Inno- 
oent  III  published  in  the  Fourth  General  Lateran  Council.* 
For  three  years  these  powers  had  lain  dormant.  Now 

^  Emiqne  II  was  ncntnl,  but  Joaa  I  took  the  icfaim  witoili, 
and  after  tone  liatitolioQ  declared  for  deoMBt  VII  in 
(Ayal^t.  ii.  ijo,  i4&-t ;  i4>-isa)   This  wii  th>  wall  oi  Fliath 

^  Dated  Kauie,  t ^  KiU.  Apr.  (5  Urbfui  VIl  ii^j.  Papi^  iMmi, 

DAtadBMBe»islCaLApr.(5UrbaaVI),i5S|.  F^Umn^ 

*  AytH  6  (5  Urban  VI),  ijBj.    r>tf>«l  LOims,  iv.  265. 
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they  were  called  out  of  abeyance  and  enlarged.  Four 
Bulls  were  issued  in  Lancaster's  favour.*  Choosing  as 
his  agents  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (the  prelate  who  had 
urged  the  Spanish  expedition  on  Parliament  in  I382)» 
the  Bishops  of  Llandaf!  and  Dax,  and  Walter  Dysse*  the 
Dtike^s  coofessoTt  the  Pope  empowered  them  to  restore 
all  churches  and  cemeteries*  however  polluted,  in  Eng- 
land and  Spain;  to  create  fifty  Pap^  chaplairot  from 
persons  of  good  repute,  regular  or  secular,  and  fifty 
notaries  puhlic,  even  married  clerks  being  ehgible  ;  and 
fourthly  to  remove  the  barrier  of  illegitiinate  birth  for 
persons  wishing  to  be  ordained  to  the  priestliood. 

The  ecd^iastii  al  campaign  began  on  Febiuaiy  iS, 
when  the  standard  of  the  Cross  \s.ls  raised  in  St.  Paul's, 
and  the  hrst  sermon  was  preached  in  favour  of  the  Cru- 
sade.' The  secular  arm  seconded  the  efforts  of  the 
Church,  and  in  every  county  of  England  the  sherifis,  by 
royal  mandate,*  published  Uie  Bull  pmniising  absolution 
to  all  who  directly  or  indirectly  should  further  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Duke  for  the  succour,  help  and  comfort 
of  the  Holy  Mother  Oiurch  against  the  schismatic  usurper 
of  Castile. 

Wydifie  must  surely  have  turned  In  his  grave  when 
the  Bishops  of  TJandaff  and  Hereford  went  on  progress 

through  England,  sclUng  Tapa!  indulgences  to  finance  a 
dynastic  quarrel.  But  thoutjh  \\\'diffe  was  dead  there 
were  many  who  frcMn  vaiiuas  motives  wvie  ready  to 
raise  a  protest  agam^t  the  Crusade  Unhappily  for 
Lancaster ,  the  noveltv  ol  the  thmg  had  Ix-vn  spoilt  by 
tht;  Bishop  of  Norwich  three  years  before,  but  there  was 
still  a  brisk  market  for  the  papal  wares.    As  a  papal 

*  Zii.  508.   See  Bamias,  Aim&ln  Eiditiartiri  (Sd, 

ThmxieT\  vol.  xxii.  p. 466. 

*  Mipdate  to  the  aherifis  to  cau«o  the  Bull  to  U?  published, 
dated  April  tt,tj86.  Fo9d,yiL^^, 
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chaplaincy  removed  its  possessor  from  the  control  of  liis 
ecclesiastical  supeiiois*  regulars  aiKl  teculars»  Uack  monks 
and  white,  canons,  rectocs,  vicars  and  finars  nislied  far 
the  bait. 

The  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  always  at  his  best  in  di»* 
ciplinaiy  matters,  took  strong  measures  to  repress  the 
movement  among  hts  brethren.  Every  Benedictine  who 

bought  a  papal  chaplaincy  (except  one  old  man  wbam 
years  and  past  service  saved  him)  was  tamed  oat  of  his 

house. ^  But  on  other  grounds  than  those  ol  discipline 
the  Crusade  encountered  \igorous  opposition.  Sinuous 
were  preathitl  agciiuai  it,  and  it  became  necessary  lor 
the  secular  pu\\\  r  to  interv  ene.*  The  strongest  support, 
however,  came  irom  the  friars.  Once  more  Lancaster 
reaped  a  solid  beneht  from  his  alliance  with  the  Carmtl- 
ites.  Dysse  the  Carmelite  was  one  of  ti^  i'ope's  rom- 
missiooers.  The  Duke  was  the  Carmelites*  iriend.  That 
was  enough :  the  whole  order  made  hb  qoanel  their  own. 
The  sort  of  aigument  advanced  in  support  of  this  last 
sham  crusade  may  be  gathered  from  a  fragment  still  ex- 
tant of  a  sermon,  doubtless  one  of  many,  pieadied  by  a 
Carmelite  friar  at  the  time.*  The  kithful  are  invited  to 
ponder  on  the  wickedness  of  that  monster  Robert  of 
Geneva,  caJliai^  iiiniseU  Clement  VII,  who  is  indeed  no 
true  shepherd,  but  a  thief,  a  robber,  a  wolf  wlio  devours 
the  lauibs  of  the  Church,  a  deceiver  who  has  led  astray 
many,  induding  Juan,  calling  huu^rh  King  of  CiL^tile, 
To  brmg  back  this  errint?  sh^'p  to  the  true  fold,  the  Vo\^^ 
has  called  not  once,  but  many  tuut^,  at  hrst  softly,  then 
angrily,  but  always  in  N^ain.  At  length  he  has  com- 
missioned  the  true  King  of  Castile  to  drive  him  back  by 
force.   It  is  vain  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  the  Spaniatds 

*  Orders  to  three  sergeants-at-amu  to  arrest  John  Ely*,  of 
Stowmnrkct,  C  hapl.un,  who  had  preachcil  againat  tht  S|MMM|| 
CruHiide,  dated  February  li^  ^oi.  Fmt. 

*  Fmu.  Zit.  506-t  1 . 
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are  as  good  Christians  as  ouzselves,  and  that  it  is  a  sin  to 
shed  thdr  Mood.  Not  so.  They  are  guilty  of  the  sm 
of  schism,  a  sin  against  the  whole  body  of  the  Church. 
Faith  without  works  is  vain  ;  the  faithful  will  show  their 

devotion  by  supporting  the  Pope  and  his  minister,  John 
of  ( raunt.  Equally  vain  is  it  to  argue  tliat  the  s:ile  of 
indulgences  aaiuunts  to  smiony.  Distinguish  between 
obtaining  thrngs  lur  money  and  thrr.m^h  niuncy.  These 
indulgences  are  obtained  thron;:h  money,  it  is  true,  for 
money  is  necessary  to  pay  tor  the  soldiers  who  are  to 
fight  in  the  good  cause.  But  they  are  bestowed  not  for 
OKmey  but  for  the  spiritual  ends  of  restoring  Spain  to  the 
tnie  fold,  and  promoting  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Such  contribotioos  are  therefore  an  acceptable  oblatioQ. 

munda  vohi$  "—an  elastic.  If 
not  convincing  formula,  and  one  which  the  friars  knewwdl. 

Tlie  itsolts  were  eminently  satisfactory,  for  the  coo- 
tribotions  of  the  faithful  were  considerable. 

On  March  25,  the  date  fixed  for  the  ceremony  of  fare- 
well. K\n^  John  and  Queen  Constance,  after  recei\iiig 
trowij-  '  !  L'old  from  Richard  II,  luok  leave  of  the  court 
and  began  their  royal  prepress  through  the  soullieru 
counties  to  Tlymouth,  the  port  of  embarkation.*  Lan- 
caster had  to  wait  for  more  than  two  months  in  the 
west  country  while  the  shif>s  and  vessels  in^Messed  for 
the  expedition  assembled.'  It  is  difficult,  as  nsual,  to 

*  KiLlLso^.  Hl8d.te;8a. 

•  Mandate  to  impress  20  ships  of  70  casks  burden  and  tip- 
wards  wttUia  ihx)  Northern  Command,  tn  W  -n  IMymoulh  by  P  iliii 
Suudjiy,  dated  March  15,1386.  i*a«J.  V  il.  501-2.  Ci  i^ibid. 
504)  octet  to  ImpwM  marinen  ior  the  Mmi0 Lomdm,  the 
Mmg^et  of  London,  aad  the  Mmtitfym  of  Lomiem,  dated 
March  26.  Orders  to  impress  24  "  mineator«  "  from  the  Forest 
of  Dein  and  car(>ent«n  tram  the  western  counties,  dated  Manh 
24 .  Fo*d,  V 1 1 .  50 J  ->4.  Orderf  to  hasten  the  ships  impreeted.  dated 
^ci  ao  aad  33.  Fo«d,  VII.  50^  One  roll  gives  the  namee  of 
17  eliftpe,  whkh  with  ao  more  from  the  Northern  Ccunanrt  pve 
a  total  tonnage  of  nearly  fOyOCX)  (fijKktftm  Aul$* 
Buftdk  41.  Mo.  iS.  Army). 
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speak  with  anything  like  certainty  of  the  numbers  ot  the 
anny.  Knighton's  guess,  twenty  thousand  men,  most  be 
a  wild  exaggeration.  On  the  other  band,  the  Duke  cer* 
tainly  had  more  than  the  1,500  men-at-arms  and  1,500 
archers  who,  according  to  A^a,  followed  hun  to  Castile.* 

He  had  led  4,000  men-at-arms  and  archers  in  the  Scottish 
promenade,  aiod  with  the  lesson  of  Cambridge's  expe- 
dition in  his  mind,  and  the  warning  of  Parhament,  he 
would  certainly  raise  more  for  the  object  for  which  he 
was  strciiniiig  every  nerve.  Probablv  the  Portuguese 
chronicles  are  near  the  mark  when  they  put  the  numlxrs 
at  2,<K)')  l  iiices  and  3,000  archers,  or  some  io.ckxj  men 
in  all.  At  any  rate  the  iorce  was  large  enough  to  make 
transport  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  and  it  appears  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  Enghsh  marine  was  engaged  in 
the  Duke*s  service.'  This,  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the 
French,  cGDstituted  a  grave  danger.  One  of  the  engage 
ments  entered  into  by  the  Portuguese  envoys  was  to 
place  a  naval  force  at  the  disposal  of  England  in  the 
aotomn,*  bat  in  addition  to  this  Dom  Joto  volunteered 
naval  assistaaoe  to  his  ally.^  On  June  30  his  admiral, 
Affonso  Furtado,  reached  Plymouth  with  a  flotilla  of 
tran.-^ports  for  Lancaster's  use,  ten  fine  gaUeys,  and  half 
a  dofcn  smaller  ships. 

At  length  all  preparatiuu;)  were  cuniplete.  Lancaster 
and  his  knights  had  given  their  evidence  at  Plymouth  m 

*  Ka.  u.  30;  -  Ayala,  u.  249  ,  Fernao  Lopes,  v.  91.  Idany 
aaoMi  of  the  knights  and  etquiiw  of  tM  Diik»*t  ntlnvo 

Appear  in  the  UMs  of  those  who  obtained  letters  of  ptotwtioii 

(dated  Jantian*  7  and  M  ir^h  6,  13H6,  Fofd,  Vll  mud 
49(f>-;oi  ,  and  letters  of  attorney  (d.itc^l  April  12,  ihid.  50^). 

^  See  commuiaioo  lo  Lancaster  to  provide  ior  l he  sale  return 

of  tho  i0M,  and  ^ipaintiBent  of  two  taigauitMtt-anni  to  brii% 
It  home,  dated  Jans  i»  I  j86.   FmmI.  VIL  524-$  j: 
»  Fo4d,VU  5rt  V  1  n 

•  Kn.  H.  207.  Fcrnio  f  .  ^  v.  ;g,  40  ,  8^.  and 90.  According 
to  Lopeft  Oka  whole  tlouiia  uumbcred  i^o  Mil,  v.  91. 
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the  cause  cclchrc  Scroj>e  v.  Grosvenor  ; '  the  great  ofe- 
cers  of  the  army  were  named. 

The  Constable  was  Sir  John  Holland.  After  a  lew 
months'  di^ace  Holland  had  emeigied  from  sanctmiy 
at  Beverley  to  be  restored  to  fetvour  and  to  give  anotho* 
proof  of  the  violence  <^  bis  passioos.  Impetuous  alike  in 
love  and  hate,  Holland,  after  a  rough  wooing,  had  woo  the 
heart  of  Eliiabeth  of  Lancaster.  Elinbeth  had  beoi 
betrothed  in  chOdhood  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  this 
was  annoUed,  and  Holland,  who  had  fofestaOed  a  legal 
union,  saved  appearances  hy  a  hasty  marriage  * 

Sir  Thomas  Morieux,  husband  of  another  (l.iiiL;hiei  oJ 
the  Duke,  the  mysterious  Lady  L>lan«  In  .  w  ith  Richard 
Burley,  acted  as  Marshal.  Sir  Tliom.i^  Pncy  was  .\<\- 
miral.  VVIk  rc  there  was  fighting  to  be  had,  the  Percu^ 
were  always  to  tlip  fore,  and  the  old  quarrel  was  for- 
gotten, for  besides  his  brother  the  Admiral,  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  had  a  son,  Sir  Thomas  Percy  the 
younger,  m  the  Duke's  army.  The  Courtenay  fend 
too  was  now  over  also,  for  on  the  eve  of  Ins  d^iailuie 
Lancaster,  protesting  his  entire  afiectioo**  and  coih 
fidenoe  in  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  names  Um  lieutenant 
of  his  fees  and  franchises  in  Devonshire*' 

All  the  Duke's  chikhen  accompanied  the  expeditioii 
save  one  :  the  omission  is  significant.  Henr^*,  Earl  o( 
Derbv,  was  left  to  watch  over  lather's  interests,  ^lid 
to  act  as  Lieutenant  of  the  Count v  Palatine  *— a  very 
necessar\'  premution — but  the  Duke  twk  with  him  his 
two  unman  ltd  daughters,  Philippa  of  Lancaster,  and 
Katharine  her  hali-sister,  as  well  as  Constance  and 
Elizabeth. 

On  Sunday,  July  7,  a  fair  wind  sprang  np.  The  Eaxl 

*  Scfopf  -Grr^vr-mrrr,  \  .\n 

»  Hi|{d.  IX  </)-;.    Srx-  Appendix,  viii,  p,  45s, 

*  BrU.  Muit.  Ad-  Ch.  i  jyio. 

«  This appisialmilhfPMMttRoUsol lbs PklailaatSL 
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of  Drrbv  saifi  his  Inst  farewells  and  returned  to  the  shore, 
and  111  ihe  attern(x>n  the  fleet  hoisted  sail.* 

With  an  object  as  definite  as  the  invasion  of  Castile, 
and  a  kingdom  for  the  prize,  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  Lancaster  would  steer  a  straight  course  for  the  shores 
of  Spain.  Such  was  not  the  spirit  of  adventure.  There 
is  a  certain  knight-errantiy  in  the  Duke's  adventures 
which  touches  them  with  romance,  and  lends  to  them  an 
interest  which  perhaps  might  not  be  felt  in  the  fortunes  of 
a  more  practical  character.  As  the  fleet  doubled  Cape 
Ushant  news  came  that  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  to  prove 
his  new-born  loyalty  to  France,  was  beleaguering  the 
English  garrison  of  Brest.'  The  besieged  were  hard 
{Hotted,  and  in  pnrtirular  thcy  were  harassed  bv  two 
torts,  one  nuknarncd  the  "  Dovehoiise,"  built  by  the 
Ix^sicgers  nn^nmfnrtably  near  the  walls  of  the  town. 
John  of  Gaunt  landed  his  men,  and  allowed  Lord  Fitz- 
walter  to  storm  the  forts.  The  effort  cost  some  valuable 
lives,  but  it  should  never  be  said  that  a  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster left  a  besieged  English  garrison  to  its  fote. 

Putting  to  sea  again,  the  Ddke  and  his  council  debated 
the  question  where  the  landing  should  be  effected.  The 
Portuguese  admhral  offered  his  master*s  ports*  but  Lan- 
caster, sensible  of  the  moral  effect  of  landing  on  Castilian 
soil,  ordered  his  pilots  to  make  for  the  coast  of  Galida.' 

On  July  23  the  fleet  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbour  of 


*  Ka.iLao7. 

*  For  the  relief  of  Brest  sec  Knighton't  Inspired  account,  tt. 

ja^-io  :  Froiasart,  K.  de  L.  xi.  :  Peli^eut  de  St.  Denyt, 

i.  433-49,  whose  narrative  is  not  vrry  helptui  ;  WaU.  iL  143; 
CAr.  Amgi,  36S-9  ;  Feiii4o  Lopes,  v.  90-1. 

*  For  what  loUows  lbs  aatboritiea  of  the  first  value  are  Ayala 
sad  Ficaio  Lopes.   Doarte  Nunes  do  Liam,  in  the  Cfomttmi  M 

Rry  Dom  Jaao  I ,  adds  nothing*  of  im{wirt.incc  to  the  narrative  of 
I.njHT*  The  events  ol  1  \^(>~7  arc  treated  with  the  preatest  brevity  in 
the  CImmttU  of  ths  Con^UahJ*  (CAroMica  dn  Condt^tabf*  d*  Porttt^al 
Dom  Sm^hmtM  P»reyra,  Uaboo,  1623,  pp-  5  <  •  5^)* 
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Coruna  ;  it  was  a  happy  omen  that  the  King  of  Castile 
should  first  set  foot  in  his  kingdom  on  the  day  of  St.  lam«-*5, 
the  patron  saint  of  Spain  and  the  eponymous  Wio  of  the 
Galician  capital,  and  the  capture  of  a  squadron  of 
iJon  Juan's  ships  at  Hetanzos  on  the  same  day  seemed  to 
confirm  this  augury  of  success/ 

The  captain  oi  Coruna,  Ferrand  Perez  de  Aodradf^, 
not  being  strong  enough  to  ofier  re&stance,  and  not 
knowing  which  way  things  would  go,  elected  to  tern- 
porae.  Lancaster  accepted  his  professtoos  without 
putting  them  to  the  test,  and  poshed  on  without  stajring 
to  occupy  the  town,  to  the  capital  of  Galida,  Saint  James 
of  Compostella.' 

In  the  troubled  days  of  1366  the  Gallegos  had  been  the 
last  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Don  Pedro,  and  even  now 
the  sentiment  of  loyalty  lo  Ins  line  lingered  among  the 
hidalgos  of  the  Northern  Tiovince.  Events  justified 
Lancaster's  choice  of  the  port  of  di-.  nii>.ir  k  aion,  for 
Santiago  opened  her  gates  at  the  first  sunmion-  :  a  pro- 
cession of  clergy  met  the  Duke  and  conducted  him  lo  the 
shrine  of  St.  James»  and  nobles  and  gentlemen  from 
Galida  and  Castile  came  in  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Queen 
Constance  and  to  do  homage  to  the  rightiui  Idag^  Lut- 
caster's  first  act  after  entering  the  dty  was  to  torn  out 
the  Clementist  archbishop,  Don  Joan  Garda  llanriqiDa,^ 
and  to  put  in  his  place  an  adherent  of  the  canonicaJ  f^opt. 
Then  the  "  Captain  and  Standard  Bearer  of  the  CnNB 
forgot  an  about  the  Crusade,  and  began  bustneiB  by  an- 
nouncing his  arrival  to  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  Castile. 
Sealed  with  the  royal  arms  oi  CastUe,  and  be«amg  the 

*  Fmio  Lop«,  V.  9i.a;  Ayala,  tt.  149 ;  Proinsrt.  K.  «!•  L. 

xt  338-44 

>  Lopes.  V.  loS-^ ;  Ayala  (M.  149)  difivs ;  Froinart,  K.  L., 
«i-^344-9. 

«  The  Duke  kiUed  two  bMt  with  m  stoiMp  lor  tfw  aithblihoy 

was  alio  Poo  Joan's  Chaaeeilor.  Ayala,  ii  635. 
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proud  signature  Nos  Ki.  Key,  his  letters  conveyed  a 
message  of  ihendship  to  the  tot  aad  a  chaUenge  to  the 

t600OlL* 

Don  Juan  had  ior  long  been  familiar  with  his  rival's 
plans ;  the  challenge  o^y  confirmed  the  fears  which 
had  haunted  him  firom  the  day  ol  his  acceasion.  After 
Ayabanrota  he  had  made  an  abject  appeal  to  France 
for  hdp»*  to  which  Charies  VI  had  replied  in  a  sympathetic 
letter  containing  commonplaces  on  providence  and  the 
mntabOity  of  fortune,  accompanied  by  the  more  welcome 
promise  of  men  and  money.  Less  practically  uselul,  the 
Court  of  Avignon  was  equally  sympaihctic.  To  con- 
sole Don  Juan  in  the  liour  ol  defeat  Clement  had  sent 
him  a  hnmilv  on  the  text  "  Whom  Uod  lovcth  He  clias- 
teneth,"  and  with  graceful  allusions  to  thf^  sutlenngs  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  at  tiie  hand  of  the  Fhilxstines,  had 
entreated  him  not  to  despair.^ 

In  ^iKte  of  the  promises  of  the  first  and  the  consolation 
of  the  second  Juan  did  despair.  Only  the  political  and 
military  Goiiditioo  of  Gtttile  can  explain  Lancaster's 
confkiencf,  and  the  laxge  measure  of  soooess  which  in 
the  end  attended  his  rash  adventure. 

At  Aljnbarrota  the  Castillan  army  had  been  mined ; 
all  Castile  was  in  mourning,  and  kiii^  and  kingdom  were 
utterly  demoralized.  Nothing  is  more  significant  of  the 
otter  collapse  of  the  power  wliu ii  a  generation  earlier  had 
almost  driven  the  M'>oi^  out  of  the  Peinnsula  than  the 
eagerness  oi  the     iacio  king  to  make  terms  with  the 

•  I^pes,  V  107-S  ;  93  ;  Aya^la.  ii.  2|io.  21; 3 

•  !Ui%^.  St.  Dfnys,  i.  438,  etc. ,  Ayaia,  ii.  243-5  i  FroMAart, 
K.  d»L.si.  37S'7» 

•  AymU,  ii.  246-7    ^^f'-        Prmtc.  itt.  Ss.    Guitlannw  de 

Naillac  and  Canchcr  dc  r.i^^ac  undertook  for  100,000  franco  to 
\mkd  2,000  men-at-arms  to  the  help  oi  Juan  (asrrt?emcnt  dated 
Plurii,  Feb.  5,  PUcss  ItUdusi,  i.  77.    t>«o         Urit.  Mu&. 

Add.  Ol  3358,  6759, 1360-62, 1136S). 
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pretender.  Bt  tm  e  Lancaster  had  been  a  month  in 
Gaiicia  an  embassy  arrived  to  negotiate.* 

Don  Juan  Serrano,  Prior  of  (iuadelupx^  and  nnncellor 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  Diego  Lopez  de  Medrano,  Rnight.  and 
Alvar  Martinez  de  ViUareal,  Doctor  of  Laws,  carrn-d  tho 
King's  reply  to  his  adversary's  challenge.  They  ioond 
the  Duke  at  Orense  in  August,  and  there,  in  the  pnaeaot 
of  his  coimcil,  each  in  torn  delivered  his  ineasage. 

The  Prior,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  protested  that 
the  tme  ri^t  of  succession  lay  with  his  master,  andcoo- 
jured  Lancaster  by  God  and  Saint  James  not  to  invade 
the  kingdom  in  an  unrighteous  cause.  To  the  Ddbe^s 
challenge  of  battle  the  Knight  replied  with  a  ccHinter 
challenge  in  the  usual  form.  In  order  to  avoid  liie 
shedding  of  Cliristian  blood  his  master  was  ready  to  mc^t 
John  of  Gaunt  man  to  man,  ten  againf^t  ten,  or  a  hundred 
again'it  a  hundred — a  conventional  reply  which  of  cour^^i 
meant  nothmg.  The  man  of  law  then  argued  the  quo^ 
tion  of  hereditary  right  at  length*  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  kgality  of  Dm  Pedro's  marriage  with  Maria  de 
PftdHla  was  never  called  in  qnestion.  The  son  of  Enrique 
the  Bastard  could  scarcely  stand  vpoii  the  ponctiHo  ol 
Intimate  birth.  Neither  was  it  convenient  to  mge  the 
objection  which  in  later  yean  decided  that  ardent  Lw- 
castrian  jurat,  Sir  John  Fortescoe,  to  condemn  the 
Lancastrian  claim ;  *  it  was  scarcely  open  to  Joan  ol 
Castile,  who  laid  claim  to  Portu|i?al  in  the  right  of  his 
wife  Beatrix,  to  condemn  the  transmission  of  hereditary 
right  through  fomales.  TK'  I.lwa.  r  ioi>k  a  very  different 
line  and  trii*«I  t"  <  -t.iMi^h  the  jK^Mtion  of  Don  Juan  as  the 
heir,  thronch  his  mother  Juana,  of  the  House  of  la  Cerda. 
the  elder  hue  of  descent  from  Alfonso  X,  dispossessed  ever 

*  For  the  negotiations  at  Oreiiiic  see  Lopes,  v.  94-104  ;  Ayal*. 
i.  253-261.    FroMHUt  has  nothing. 
'  Fortescoe,  W9^k$,  p.  497. 
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since  Sancho  IV  set  ^^xdc  hi^  nephew  Alfonso  dela  Cerda 
the  '  disinlierited,"  and  usurped  the  throne.* 

Alter  this  aigament,  which  lasted  long,  the  envoys 
woe  courteously  entertained  by  the  Duke.  The  next 
day  they  bad  their  answer.  Juan  Guttieref,  Bishop  of 
D^,  as  spokesman  for  the  Doke,  answered  each  intmn. 
It  was  rather  absurd  to  support  the  strong  daim  of 
Gmstanoe  as  elder  surviving  child  of  Don  Pedro  by  a 
iur^ietched  daim  of  John  of  Gaunt  himself  as  great* 
grandson  of  Edward  I  and  Eleanor  of  Castile,  but  any 
argument  was  good  enougli  iii  a  case  of  hereditary  ripjht. 
The  Bishop  was  on  stronger  ground  when  to  the  ( Kuin 
of  the  House  of  la  Cerda  he  oppo^-  d  their  lormal  renun- 
ciation and  ttie  Iiomage  actually  done  by  Earique  the 
Ba*^tard  to  his  brother. 

But  the  interest  of  the  conference  at  Orense  does  not 
lie  in  this  academic  discussion  of  title.  Don  Jtian*s  real 
motive  was  betrayed  when  at  the  clojie  of  the  second  day's 
palaver  the  Prior  ok  Gnadefaipe  discJoaed  to  the  Dolce 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  secret  instmctioos.'  He  was 
empowered  to  propose  a  compromise  of  the  dynastic 
qnaml  by  the  marriagie  of  the  heir  of  Don  Joan  with  the 
heiress  of  Queen  Con^anoe,  Katiiarine  of  Lancaster  I 

If  Lanoister  had  reahzed  his  true  position  he  would 
have  dosed  with  this  offer  forthwith.    It  was  the  natural 

*  The  House  of  Corda  could  not  ^•^♦tMish  anv  such  nght  for 
(t;  tbe  Suts  Pmttdm  which  hni  nicogoiscd  the  modern  rule  of 
■ucciMiOB  had  Dot,  at  the  time  of  Suicho's  "  Mipatioo/'  been 
aoceptad  by  the  Cortes,  and  (ii)  any  cUtm  which  the  diMMldaJitt 

r»f  Alfonso  "  the  disinherited  "  might  ha\*e  had  been  renounced, 
iacxchangc  lor  a  grant  of  hinds,  by  the  Treaty  of  Camillo  (i  301;). 

'  The  "  S<5cret  Treaty  "  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  a 
docwnwit  la  the  Tnaeh  aithhras.  On  Sepmb^r  ti,  1386, 
Chsflsi  VI  empowered  JeuSirt  de  Potovllte  to  repraMot  him  is 
the  negotiations  with  Lancaster,  and  the  commission  recites  that 
itmm  hmi  iilready  bf(n  d%$(uised  ,Pt^cei  ln^ditft.\  ~  i-'^v)  Sec 
also  Lopes,  v.  104,  and  the  ooavtocing  account  ol  Ayaia,  u.  255, 
s6i. 
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and  obvious  solution  of  thr  dynastic  pioblem.  But  to 
accept  a  compromise  at  the  outset  would  have  placed 
him  in  difficulties.  The  Duke  could  not  reckon  without 
his  ally  :  he  had  already  contracted  definite  obligatiov 
to  the  King  ol  Portugal.  The  invaskm  of  Castile  was 
presupposed  by  all  the  elaborate  negodatioiia  wbkfa  had 
been  taking  place  between  hunseif,  Rkhard  11  and  Dom 
Jo&o.  He  may  of  course  have  snqwctcd  the  good  faith 
of  his  adversary  and  regarded  the  whole  proposal  as  a 
ruse  invented  to  gain  time,  and  to  break  up  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  federation.  These  considerations  had  weight, 
but  there  was  soinethuig  further. 

The  truth  is  that  John  of  d^Liiiu  never  reaJi/ed  th<! 
hopelessness  of  his  position.  The  tundduiental  ioUy  oi 
the  Pl  intagenet  claim  to  France  and  ol  the  l  anrnf^trian 
claim  to  Castile  was  the  same — the  attempt  to  force  an 
alien  dynasty  on  a  high  spirited  people  keenly  sensible 
of  their  natklQal  honour.  Don  Pedro  died  in  1369 ; 
Eoiique  in  X379 ;  since  then  Don  Juan  had  heU  the 
sceptre  without  chaUenge.  The  House  ol  TnataniBve 
had  estabiished  a  prescriptive  right. 

Lancaster^  nualed  by  the  support  of  a  lew  GaHrian 
gentlemen  who  still  cherislied  a  sentunental  afiectioii 
for  the  line  of  Don  Pedro,  and  a  lew  malcontents  from 
Castile  and  Leon,*  imagined  that  one  striking  success 
would  tluovv  the  whole  people  into  his  anas.  He  forgot 
that  such  a  success,  which  could  only  be  achieved  by  the 
united  forces  of  England  and  Portugal,  could  not  help  tho 
dynastic  cause.  A  king  who  rarved  his  M-ay  to  the  throoe 
by  Portuguese  swords  would  never  rule  long  m  Castile, 

Miscalculation  of  political  forces,  loyalty  to  his  ally  and 
personal  pride,  all  uiged  him  in  the  same  direction.  He 
chose  to  go  through  with  the  adventure  and  play  tte 

^  Juan'ifi      '1     ritions  ol  f-iilh  in  his  subjects'  lovallv  niiku 
one  tiMpect  that  tho  auuiber  ui  CastiUans  who  w«f«  •tiuag 
the  taoe  was  oooiiilwsble.  AyaU,  ti.  joj. 
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game.  To  the  proposal  of  tlie  Prior  oi  Guadclup*'  lie 
returned  an  evasive  answer.  Neither  rejecting  the  otier 
outright  nor  accepting  it,  he  sent  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  the 
best  bead  in  the  army,  to  bear  what  Don  Juan  had  to  say, 
and  then  proceeded  to  conunit  biinseU  sUU  birtber  to 
boetaUtics« 

For,  oo  the  heels  of  the  departing  envoys  from 
Castile  came  a  second  embassy.'  The  Ftiktm  Itm 
in  Gracechnrch  Street  knew  the  Chanrfllor  ol  Portugal 
no  longer ;  after  more  than  three  years'  service  in  Eng- 
land. Louren^o  Annes  Fo^;a<;a  had  returned  to  Portugal, 
and  now  headed  ,i  dtpulaliun  sent  by  Dom  Joao  to  t)ear 
words  of  welcome  and  presents  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
The  Chancellor  and  his  colleague,  Vasco  Martins  de  Mellu, 
were  also  charged  to  arrange  a  conference  }m  twien  their 
master  and  liis  ally  at  a  place  on  the  norths n  ii<»iitior  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  Ponte  do  Monro,  on  the  nver  Minho, 
between  Melgnc^o  and  Mon^o.  The  ofifer  was  accepted* 
and  by  the  end  of  October  John  of  Gaunt  with  bis  oonrt 
was  at  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  CeUanova  near 
Milmanda,  a  lew  miles  tram  the  meetmg  pUce,  waitmg 
lor  the  approach  ol  the  King  of  Portugal*  It  wis  on 
November  i  that  for  the  first  tune  the  two  longs  met ; 
John  ol  Gaunt,  surrounded  by  an  imposing  retinue  ol 
English,  Galician,  and  Castilian  knights ;  Dom  }oAo  and 
Jus  knights  in  the  white  robes  of  the  Cistercian  order, 
with  the  crimson  ciobs  of  St.  George,  embkm  of  tiie 

Kn'^ii^^*  Avis. 

While  the  chivalry'  of  England  and  Portiig.d  were 
fraternizing,  the  councils  ol  the  'IIhs  met  in  the  royal 
pavilion  of  Castile,  a  trophy  of  Aijubarrota,  to  concert 
measurei  against  the  enemy. 

*  Lopes,  V.  109,  112-3  ,  Ayala,  it.  250. 

'  For  the  meeting  mt  Pome  do  Houfo  Me  Lopes,  v.  1 15-119. 
There  are  wvtnl  inaccuraciat  In  Ayala's  aoooont  ol  the  inaty 
QL  asi-a)  FkoiMtt,  K*  de  L.  xL  4»j-4to. 
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It  was  at  Ponte  do  Mouru  that  Portugal  npiiid  lu  r  d'  bt 
to  England.  For  the  last  three  vc.irs  volunteers  had  bct-n 
pouring  from  the  island  kingdom  to  fight  in  the  battlo 
ac^ainst  Castile.  As  a  soldier  the  Master  of  Avis  knew  the 
value  of  English  archers  and  men-at-arms  ;  as  a  slatcsr 
man  he  knew  the  moral  force  of  the  acknowledged  svnmpa- 
thy  of  the  first  military  power  of  the  day.  Eat  to  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years»  the  terms  of  the  pcesent 
treaty  would  he  inei^cahle ;  it  would  appear  the  most 
one-sided  of  political  haxgains.  The  first  artide  disposed 
of  Sir  Thomas  Percy's  mission  for  good,  to  the  allies 
bound  themselves  together  in  an  offensive  alliance  against 
the  usurper  of  Castile.  By  the  second  Joao  undertook 
to  lead  an  army  of  5,000  men  to  h«'lp  Lancaster  from 
January  i  to  the  end  oi  August  at  liis.  »a\ti  cost.  If  aft^r 
the  expiration  ot  vv^hi  months  John  of  Gaunt  still  netdcd 
Portuguese  support  he  was  to  pay  the  cost  of  furthtT 
operations,  but  the  allies  evidently  considered  eight 
months  enough  to  dispose  of  Don  Juan. 

Lancaster  on  his  side  agreed  that  after  the  conqoest  of 
Castile  a  line  of  towns  on  the  Portngoese  frontier,  from 
Ledesmain  the  north  to  Fregenal  in  the  soath,  should  he 
ceded  to  his  ally/  such  cession  hemg  ohviooBly  con- 
tingent on  the  success  of  the  expeditioo. 

The  last  artide  united  Lancaster  and  Portugal  by  a 
blood  aUiance.  The  Duke,  as  we  have  seen,  had  brought 
both  his  unmarried  daughters  to  Sp.aii,  i'LiIipjvi  hi* 
eldest  child  and  Katharine.  It  says  much  fur  tho 
tical  wisdom  of  Dom  Jo4o  that  he  chose*  the  h.uul  of 
Philippa.  Katharine,  as  th«*  onlv  surviving  child  uf 
Queen  Constance,  would  ultimately  bt^ome  the  lieiieas 
ol  Don  Pedro's  claim,  and  her  rights  vested  in  a  Qtieen  of 
Portugal  might  at  any  time  re-open  the  vexed  question 

*  L«df^;ria,  Matilla,  Monlcon.  ri.is^ncia,  t'lnmaJdo,  CAaAvrriJ, 
AkoQ4:Ui,  Ctuxeres,  Aku^^car,  MencU.  i'ttcotc  Uci  MACSlrc,  JLaIs* 
F^NfsoaL 
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oi  political  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  the  prin- 
ciple against  which  the  Portuguese  king  had  successfully 
protested.  Jo&o,  whose  policy  was  not  aggressive,  cfaose 
the  elder  daughter,  and  the  hand  oi  Katharine  remained 
at  her  father's  disposal. 

On  Nofvermber  ii,  Lancaster  at  Cdianova  ratified  the 
Treaty  of  Ponte  do  Monro,  and  Jo&o  went  south  to  prepare 
lor  the  coming  invasion.  Philippa  was  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  and  lodged  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan Abbey  at  Oporto.*  One  difticulty  yet  remained, 
beiore  effect  conld  be  given  to  the  treaty  obHgations.  Jo§o 
of  Avis  was  still  h-  und  by  hi:j  priestly  vows.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  election  as  king  he  had  despatched  envoys 
to  the  Po|x*  to  secure  his  release,  and  though  dispensation 
had  been  promised,  lormaiities  were  not  completed.  In 
January  the  King  was  stiU  a  suitor;  Lent,  the  close 
season  for  marriages,  was  approaching,  and  the  cam- 
paign  was  soon  to  open ;  yet  Jo&o  and  Philippa  were 
StiU  exchanging  presents,  but  not  the  vows  which  shoold 
make  Phitii^  Queen  of  Portugal  and  definitely  seal  the 
Lancastrian  alliance* 

It  was  dear  that  a  hitch  had  occurred  in  the  negotiar 
lions  at  the  Papal  court.  This  comiriiemps  has  given  an 
opening  to  the  gossips  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world. 
I^roissart  would  h;i\  e  us  believe  that  Lancaster,  who  had 
staked  everytlung  on  the  Portuguese  alliance^  hesitated 
at  «i  ininnl  alliance  with  one  whom  his  enemies  de^ribed 
as  a  bastard,  and  renegade  monk,  and  that  Jo3o  on  the 
other  hand,  alarnud  by  the  prepar  «t!<»!is  of  the  French 
to  invade  England,  began  to  repent  of  the  alliance/  while 
a  modem  writer  has  assured  us  that  Philippa  was  not 
beautihil  and  that  the  King  loond  among  his  subjects 
ladies  who  were  both  charming  and  complaisant.' 

•  Lopes,  V  T 2r 

■  FfTMMairt,  K.  ili'  L.  xii.  77-70 

'  Gouni  ViUa  1  iiUkca  in  Jaao  I  g  a  AiUanga  Inght*. 
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Like  so  many  picc<rs  of  court  scand  il.  the  tale  is  without 
foundation.  What  reaUy  happeucd  \va»  this.  I^n- 
caster,  who  constantly  had  dealings  with  the  Papal  court, 
had  there  in  1386  an  agent  who,  like  many  oi  iiis  master's 
partisans,  possessed  more  zeal  than  disccetkm.  A  httk 
knowled|pe  proved,  as  usual,  a  dangerous  thing.  The 
agent  knew  that  John  oi  Gaunt  claimed  the  kingdom  oi 
Gutile,  and  knew  also  that  the  de  Imeio  King  of  Cutile 
claimed  Portugal  as  wefl.  Of  tlie  rdatkos  betwM 
Lancaster  and  his  ally  he  appears  to  have  been  igooEuU* 
and  when  Dom  Jofto's  envoys  pressed  for  the  iasoe  of  the 
BuU  of  dispensation  they  encountered  opposition  in  the 
most  unexpected  quarter,  the  Duke*s  agent  protesting 
that  Dom  Joao  was  a  usurper,  and  ihai  Lancaster  was 
the  legitimate  king.  When  the  circuiiistances  were  laid 
bt'iore  him  the  Duke  was  naturally  indignant,  denud  ^ 
knowledge  of  the  affair,  and  ofiered  to  send  his  oun 
Chancellor  to  the  Pope  to  explain.  All  this  took  time, 
and  Joao  determined  to  wait  no  longer.*  On  February  3, 
1367,  Joio  of  Avis  and  Philippa  of  Lancaster  recei>*ed 
the  blessing  of  the  Church  in  the  Cathedral  oi  Oporto. 
In  a  manifesto  addressed  to  his  subj^rts  the  Kh^  «i> 
plained  the  sitoatioD.'  The  Bull  had  beeo  mlwMiy 
granted;  only  fonnalities  remained.  In  a  few  dajrt 
Lent  would  begin  and  the  cami)aign  would  open.  Be 
declared  his  intention  of  beginning  his  mairied  life  om 
February  14,  and  invited  his  subjects  to  welcome  their 

'  After  considcraMc  dclav  the  Bull  wa.^  finally  issued  by 
Boniiacc  l\  (dated  Rome,  February  2  BoniUcr  IX)  It 
r«citcs«  the  circumstances,  ulvsoK  cs  juau  itam  the  peaakty  at 
eacommttDkaition  far  nuurymg,  dispeotes  him  from  ais  vows, 
aad  lifitiinat^i  the  mAiriaffc  and  offspring. 

It  was  read  from  the  puTpit  of  the  Cathedr.il  at  Ltsljon  on  Jaly 
I,  15QI.  Scares  da  Silva.  CoUscfao  dos  Doiumfnta  ^jra  ^ 
iPMrfiii)rt«i4  ikl  liey.  D.  Joiu  I,  Vol.  iv  p.  ^u,  Not.  tx.  and  %^  aast 
Ftrnio  Lopes,  vi.  y-38»   Fmfti  Umn  tv.  36;. 

*  Lopss^  V.  taj-ist ;  FhNiMrt^  K.  de  L.  att.  90-^. 
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new  QueeQ  with  appropriate  rejoicings.  Portugal  re- 
sponded with  enthusiasm,  and  for  fifteen  days  the  mar* 
riage  which  was  to  inaugurate  the  new  dynasty  was  cele- 
brated throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  postponing  the  military  history  of  this  enterprise 
to  the  story  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  the  narrative  has 
only  followed  Lancaster's  own  procedure,  for  the  first 
place  ill  his  mind  was  occupied  by  negotidtioiL^,  the 
threa  l-  of  which  he  kept  in  iiu>  own  iiand  winle  leaving 
the  fightuig  lo  his  officers. 

The  mihtary  operations  of  1386-7  fall  into  two  parts, 
the  rcducuon  of  Gaiicia,  and  the  invasion  oi  GistUe. 

The  hni  task  was  accomplished  by  the  Duke's  Mar- 
shals, Sir  Thomas  Morieux  and  Sir  Richard  Burley, 
and  was  fairly  complete  before  the  joint  invasion  of 
Castile  by  the  Portuguese  and  English  armies.  The 
canqiajgn,  so  far  as  it  deserves  that  name,  was  one  of 
lieges;  there  was  no  battle,  for  there  was  no  enemy. 
From  Santiago  the  Marshals  rode  to  town  after  town 
summoning  tibe  inhabitants,  who  for  the  most  part  were 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  dynastic  quarrel,  to  accept 
tlieir  lawful  sovereign  Queen  Constance  and  Kui^  Juhii/ 
Where  resistance  was  offered  it  vv.k>  bceauM;  tlie  buigcboCS 
feared  pillage  at  tlie  hands  of  the  army,  or  dreaded  that 
surrender  to  King  Joim  would  be  punished  sooner  or 
later  by  Kmg  Juan.  Now  and  then,  where  the  (U  jacio 
king's  garrisons  were  stiffened  by  Breton  or  French 
soldiers  of  fortune,  there  was  some  stubborn  fighting.  It 
is  impotsible  to  follow  the  course  of  events  with  any  sort 

*  Froissart's  account  of  the  Galician  campaign  is  simply  hopo- 
letiJ>  Chroriolopv  and  top'ip^raphv  arp  nothing  to  him  The 
AiATstLal  Ukkes  a  town  in  the  heart  ot  Leun,  and  guoi  baick  to 
Suiu^o  to  dinner  I  It  is  curious  that  FroiMart  sbould  have 
made  inch  a  muddle  ol  it,  lor  fas  was  in  Foiz  in  1 388,  whsrs  thsvs 
wero  r>*c -witnesses  to  question,  and  Jo&o  Fcrnandes  Pachcco, 
who  told  him  a\x>ttt  11  at  Middelburgb  a  km  ysaci  laisr,  was  in 
a  ponuon  to  know. 
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oi  precision^  for  the  accounts  that  have  survived  are 
either  meagre  or  hopelessly  confused,  but  the  main 
features  oi  the  operations  az€  fairly  intelligible.  At  fifsl 
Santiago  was  the  headquarters,  but  very  soon  the  ani^ 
appears  in  the  south  of  Galida,  and  the  Duke  seems  to 
have  been  in  possessionolOrense  in  August*  Tliai«iroB 
Betansos  and  Ferrol  in  the  north  to  the  river  MinliOb 
which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Galicia,  the  Englisb 
army  got  possession  by  force  or  by  composition  of  the 
most  import.iiii  luwii^  and  strongholds,  until  by  the 
spring  oi  1387  they  had  got  a  grip  oi  tiic  whole  uorllicni 
province.' 

Pontevedra  surrendered  after  a  day'<  ^itge,  and  a 
Galician  knight  of  the  retinue  of  Qucin  Lonstance  re- 
placed Don  Juan*s  captain.'  Vigo  followed  suit,  and 
Bayona  surrendered  at  the  first  assault.  Ribadave 
formed  an  excepticni  to  the  indifference  of  the  Galkgoa 
and  made  a  stout  defence.  The  town  was  built  on  a 
strong  positiout  assailabie  on  one  side  only,  bat  ndtber 
the  natural  strength  of  the  position,  nor  the  courage  ol 
the  besieged,  saved  it«  The  English  army  stormed  the 
walls,  sacked  the  town,  and  captured  a  certain  amount 
of  treasure. 

From  a  strategical  point  of  view  the  conquest  ot 
Gahcia  was  useless.  It  was  not  even  ntcessary  to  hold 
Coruha  .is  a  base,  loi  no  supplies  or  reinforcements  wore 
expected  from  Kngland  or  Gascony,  and  the  tleet  h.id  txx^i 
dismissed.  The  excellent  p>ort  of  Vigo  m  the  south 
would  serve  the  purposes  of  re-embarkation,  and  after  the 
treaty  of  Ponte  do  Monro  the  harbours  of  Poftuigal  were  at 
the  di^Nisal  of  the  English*  and  in  the  end,  as  wdl  be  seen, 

*  Lancaster's  successes  in  Galicia  were  reported  m  Lu^laoU, 
whm  bli  dyaattk  poUcy  ww  loUowod  with  uilwwt.  Higd.  is. 
96-7. 

■  For  Pontevedra  sec  Frotssart  K.  de  L.  xl.  410^17  ;  Vigo.  417- 
420  ;  Bvi>^.i.  4jt>-s  ;  Rtbadav«,  4^5-90 «  xii.  79^7  ;  Urease, 

185-30^  ,  Ferrol,  205-213. 
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the  anny  sailed  torn  Oporto*  Not  only  were  the  opera- 
tioos  in  the  northern  province  useless  for  any  military 
porpose,  they  were  actually  harmful,  for  the  casualties  ^ 
which  resulted  from  the  unimportant  lighting  and  march- 
ing in  a  poor  country,  where  supplies  were  difficult  to  get, 
together  with  the  locking  up  of  valuable  forces  in  garri- 
sons damaged  the  arniv  as  an  effecti\'e  fighting  lorce. 

From  a  political  poiuL  oi  view,  however,  there  was  a 
certain  justihcation  for  the  i.)uki '>  policy.  W  ith  ins  banner 
fljnncr  from  the  walls  oi  the  (laliciaii  strongholds  the  pre- 
tender w<is  in  a  be^tter  position  to  make  terms  \y\Xh  his 
adversary  on  the  one  haiid  and  his  ally  on  the  other. 
Failing  the  possibility  of  immediate  decisive  action  by  the 
Engiish  and  Portuguese  armies  acting  together,  which 
was  the  proper  course,  the  Duke  may  have  held  with 
some  show  of  reason  that  the  occupation  of  the  northern 
province  strengthened  his  hand  imd  gave  him  a  certain 
prestige. 

The  real  military  interest  of  the  story  begins  with  the 

joint  invasion  of  March,  1387.*  Tlie  allies  met  near 
Bragan/a.^  at  the  end  of  March  :  this  w.is  later  than  the 
date  contempl.ited  by  the  Treaty  of  I'onte  do  Monro,  bnt 
Dom  Jofio's  excuses  were  readily  accepted,  for  the  l.mlt 
lay  soh  lv  with  the  busybody  at  the  Papal  Court  who  had 
delayed  the  marriage.  To  clear  up  any  possible  riiis- 
anderstanding  on  this  score  John  and  Constance  formally 
renounced  and  transferred  to  their  ally  any  right  which 
they  had  or  coald  have  in  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal.* 

*  tor  the  English  losses  by  cIim^c  in  Galicia  :»ce  Ayala,  ii.  251. 

*  For  Ihe  invasion  sec  Lopes,  v.  ijo-171  ;  Ayala,  ii.  26J-6  ; 
FMMTt,  K.  de  L.  xlL  a95-^o8. 

*  It  wmi  at  Bra^anza  that  the  duel  was  fought  by  Sir  John 

Hdlant!  nnd  Sir  Kegnault  de  H^if  ♦  s.jc  cnndiirt.  undated 
{>  end  f«f  MarLh,  1387).  Dp)]M  LoUtUton,  So.  ccxcui.  p.  JOO ; 
Frotttbari,  K.  de  L.  xu.  115-1^4. 

*  TlM  dooatai  h  dated  BM  (pmx  Bnpam\  Maith  a6, 

142$,  A«i>.  1387,  Souaa  ProvAi  ds  Hisiorim  GmmlogUs,  1.  354; 
Soam  da  Silva,  Mintio  dot  D  .  mnsmiot,  iv.  No.  xL 
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Then,  when  ihe  last  Portuguese  levies  h^J  <  on^e  from  the 
south,  Philippa  rtj turned  to  Oporto  and  ihv  rn^irch  began 

Disease  and  gatnxtn  duty  had  reduced  Lancastt.'r's 
available  force  tosometinng  like  six  hundred  men-at-arms 
and  six  hundred  archers  ;  Joao,  however,  put  about  ten 
thousand  men  in  the  field,  an  army  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  that  stipulated  for  by  the  treaty.  In  spite  oi  this  db- 
proportion  of  lorce  the  King  of  Portugal  made  no  claim 
to  direct  operatioiis;  indeed  the  deferenoe  which  ha 
showed  to  his  fatther-in-law  throu^oot  the  rampajgn 
appeared  to  his  own  subjects  extravagant,  and  oo^  tibe 
instances  of  Nmio  Alvares  Pereua,  the  Constable,  pie- 
vented  him  from  conceding  to  Lancaster  the  post  ol 
honour  which  he  held  in  the  campaign  of  1367,  the  com- 
mand of  the  van. 

The  plan  was  to  niar^h  nurth-cast  into  Leon  :  once 
established  therp,  Lancaster  expected  his  adlierents  to 
declare  tllr^l^rl\ ( anr!  to  flock  to  his  standard.  By 
March  30  the  combined  armies  had  passed  Alcaniccs 
and  entered  Don  Juan's  territories  ;  by  Easter  they  weie 
at  Benavente,  in  the  heart  ol  the  old  Idngdom  of  Leon. 

Meanwhile  Don  Juan  was  moving  about  in  a  helpless 
way  on  the  line  of  the  Donro  between  Tordesiihtt  Tofo 
and  Zamora.  How  &r  he  had  relied  on  negotialiQDS  to 
stave  off  invasion  mnst  remain  uncertain,*  but,  the  in* 
vasiott  once  a  fact,  the  King*s  plan  was  dear*  He  bad 
no  intention  ol  rtsJdng  battle,  and  was  committed  to  a 
wholly  defensive  policy.  Though  the  large  reinforce- 
ments promised  by  Charles  VI  had  not  yet  arri\cd.  there 
were  numlxTs  of  French  \  ulunleera  in  Ju«Ui':>  xTvice.  .md 
their  advice  was  accepted  ' — to  clear  the  country  so  lar 

^  Ayala  admits  that  Juan  watalraid  to  fight :  *'  (waia  oncho 
la  gvoTA,  por  qumato  avia  aniid  maogoa  de  gaatM  do  aitaat  in 

el  repno,  cn  \m  ma?!  6  mejorra  capitanoi  avia  perdido  M  Is 
guerra  Uc  P'-rini^a.!  dc  i>ostilcnr ia.  (  dc  totalliw  in  7^2} 

*  For  the  «i(lvic«  oi  the  I'roudi  volualetu*,  mc  FroiwiMi,  K.  dc 
L.  xi.  350-6. 
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as  pOMiUe  before  the  Invaders,  garrison  the  strong  places 
and  abandon  the  weak»  and  while  leaving  no  vnhierable 
point  for  attack;  to  wear  out  the  enemy  by  fatigue,  starva- 
tion and  disease.    Juan  was  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the 

book  of  Charles  V,  but  the  policy  of  inaction  accepted  in 
France  was  new  to  Castile,  and  reqiuicd  justification.* 
Could  a  inure  con\  lu'  11114  argument  be  conceived  than 
that  afTordod  hv  tlie  great  march  Irom  Calais  to  Bor- 
deaux t  Ihe  Kmg  reminds  his  subjects  of  Lancaster's 
failure  in  1373,  and  proposes  to  defeat  him  by  the  same 
means  in  1387.'  Once  more  the  pohcy  of  inaction  was 
fully  justified  by  its  results.  Lancast( t'<  archers  and 
JoAo's  lancers  never  bad  the  chance  of  winning  another 
Aljnbarrota.  For  aU  practical  purposes  the  invasion 
ended  at  Benavente.  It  was  hopeless  to  attempt  a  siege 
of  the  town^  which  was  held  in  force  by  Alvar  Peres  de 
Oiorio,  a  noble  of  Leon ;  and  though  individual  Castilians 
were  quite  willing  to  break  a  lance  with  ICnglish  or  Por- 
tuguese knights,  there  wa^  no  chance  of  bringing  on  an 
cngag*  !in  lit.  JoSo  Femandes  Pacheco,  who  in  later 
years*  tuid  the  story  of  the  campaign  to  Froissart,  man  hrd 
north  threatening  Astorga,  but  the  demonstration  pro- 
duced no  appreciable  effects.  Other  attad»  were  delivered 

*  In  a  circular  letter  to  the  cities  of  thf*  kingdom  Jnnn  qivM 
his  rc.vsons  lor  mit  fj^htinp  a  jutclud  battle,  (l)  Hi->  tortes  arc 
M:^tt€rc:d  ou  the  fruiiticx:»  ui  the  kiiij^cioin  ;  (2)  ih§  English  may 
go  away  wUkOM  fighting  ;  (3)  the  prmdeoU  0^  AUtnkBO  and  the 
Moor^,  Charles  V  awl  tbs  English,  point  the  otlMr  way ;  (4) 
B«^uri>on  and  the  2,000  FMncli  lancet  have  not  yet  arrived^ 
Ayala,  II.  634-7  (note). 

'  Otrosi  d  Rcy  de  Francis,  f|uaiuk>  el  Principe  entru  e»  &u 
regno,  h  qnando  el  Dnqve  de  Alencaetfe  nnettm  enemigo  paB6  4 
Francia  afoim  hi  diet  afloe  con  d  poder  mayor  <|ne  Jamit  !(aU6 
IriKLiferrn,  qnr  rrnn  f;i  r.i  qiiarrnta  ^  qiiAlro  mil  A  rnb.illn, 
|ms  fnirctuvo  cn  U\l  iiuuin.i.  quo  v.iln  ron  miiv  jt  itlidos  sii 
r«^rio,  e»pe<u«iiineiitc  ci  Utciio  Duquc,  que  aon  lurtiAroa  000  ^1  a 
Bofdeoe  mat  one  tiet  mil  lamae  ;  yor  lo  qual  faita  agora  nnncn 
loB  dicho»  Inglescs  has  podido  facer  otro  ningim  fMMefe :  tn&ta 
pMida  h  mai  rcadbierao.  Ay .  ti  6j6  (note). 
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east  and  soutli  of  Henavcnte,  btit  a  fortnight's  tlesulton' 
lightuig  and  the  capture  ol  some  half-doisen  town>. 
Matilki,  Roales,  Santillan,  Vald^rns  and  \'illa!obo>,'  lelt 
Lancaster  no  nearer  to  the  goal  of  his  ambitions.  Mean- 
while a  deadlier  enemy  than  French  or  Castilian  had  been 
fighting  the  English  army.  Froissart  says  that  the  EngUsh 
archers  drank  the  strong  wines  of  the  country  till  they  were 
useless  for  fighting.  Whether  it  was  tntempenmce,  or  short 
rations,  and  hard  marching  in  an  unaccustomed  dimate, 
dysentery  broke  out ;  and  dysentery  was  succeeded  by  an 
outbreak  of  the  plague.*  Lancaster  himsdf  is  said  to 
have  sickened,  but  his  great  physical  strength  pulled  him 
thronL'h.  Among  his  followers  the  mortality  was  learhil. 
ArroiJuig  to  one  estim.iie  three  hundred  knight>  and 
esquires  died  besides  a  great  uuinber  of  archers.  After 
the  deadly  summer  of  1387  many  a  well-kno-wn  name 
falls  nut  of  the  roll-call  of  the  Lancastrian  retmue.  More 
fortunate  than  their  comrades,  the  gallant  Poitevin  Sir 
Maubumi  de  Linieres  and  Sir  Jcto  Falccmer  died  with 
arms  in  their  hands  ;  disease  accounted  for  Lord  Po>ti- 
ings,  Lord  Fitswalter,  Lord  Scales,  both  the  Manhais, 
Sir  Thomas  Morieux  and  Sir  Richard  Buriey,  Sir  John 
Marmion,  Sir  Hugh  Hastings,  Sir  Thomas  SynKMod  and  Sir 
Thomas  Fychet.  A  Percy  too  was  among  the  victims, 
Thomas  the  younger  brother  of   Hotspur.'*  * 

It  was  clear  that  as  a  fighting  force  Lancaster's  army 
was  useless.  Dom  Joao  put  the  issue  to  Liia  cloarU  : 
either  he  must  get  lugt-ther  anotlier  force  from  Ersgland. 
or  he  nui>t  a(  rept  the  romjnouuse  offt  red  at  Ort-nse.  Tlio 
enomv  Ik  li(  \  (  fl  that  tlio  tn^t  alternative  w<nild  cho><ii. 
and  already  the  rumour  had  got  about  that  Lancaster 

'  For  RoAlflt  Mid  VithOobos  we  Froiwart.  K.  de  L.  sL  JT^-if. 
'  For  the  plague  and  the  htmk  up  ol  the  Eoflnh may,  ne 

Frnissari,  K.  df  I..  \ii  ft.  ;tt 

^  Ilc'^*  VV'.ilsin^ham  in^ris  the  usu;J  repeataaMU  TllC  I>ttke 
wc<ep»  lui  iiut  puMt  hit,  etQ,  «tc.  u.  193-4* 
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had  sent  home  to  rernnt  a  second  aim  v.*  There  were  the 
Portuguese  forces  moreover  to  be  retkoiied  witli,  for  the 
pia^iie  had  not  touched  them.  On  hot!i  c^rounds  tlure- 
foro  Don  Juan  was  wiUing  to  resume  negotiations.  When 
the  French  auxiharies  under  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
began  to  arrive  the  campaign  was  already  over.  There 
was  little  to  choose  so  far  as  the  cities  of  Castile  were 
coQcemedt  whether  they  should  be  plundered  by  Breton 
Iree  lances  or  En^^h  archers,  and  the  King  was  as  much 
alraid  of  his  friends  as  of  his  enemies*  It  was  an  expenr 
stve  matter  to  maintain  a  large  body  of  foreign  mercen- 
arieSfSO  the  Frenchmen  were  thanked,paid,  and  dismissed.' 

The  plague-stricken  army  was  dbbanded ;  some 
received  letters  of  safe  conduct  from  Don  Juan  to  return 
through  his  territory  to  Gascony  ;  otlu-is  followed  the 
Duke  to  the  friendly  soil  of  Portugal.  Tummg  ><>Mih 
hum  the  neighbourhood  of  Bcii«ivenle,  between  Zainora 
and  Tt)rn.  Lancaster  and  his  ally  marched  to  Ciutl  id 
Rodrigo,  and  thence  over  the  frontier  to  Almeida.  At 
Trancoso^  the  Duke  was  overtaken  by  Juan's  envoys, 
who  offered  once  more  the  terms  of  the  secret  treaty  <*f 
Orense  as  the  price  of  renunciation  of  rights  which  could 
not  be  enforced— ^nerous  terms  to  a  foiled  if  not  de- 
feated foe.  This  time  they  were  accepted^  and  after 
agreeing  to  a  compromise  on  the  lines  suggested,  to  be 
ratified  at  Bayonne  as  soon  as  convenient,  Lancaster 
witltdrew  to  Coimbra. 

TheaJUtihad  pahhcd  un>catheJ  through  the  campai^ 
only  to  encounter  more  formidable  dangers  at  its  cl(>.  . 
for  m  July  th<_-  Kum  of  Portugal  fell  dangerously  ill  and 
the  Kmg  and  Quceaof  Castik  "  narrowly  escaped  Ixuig 
poisoned  by  a  Castilian  ron^pirntor.  However,  Jo'^o 
reooveredt  and  the  plot  against  his  iatlier-in-law  was  dis- 

*  Fortli0iMiOtiatk)atatTr«iootOMeAysla,tt.  J68-9. 
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covered  in  time,  and  in  October  John  of  Gaunt  said  farewdl 

to  his  ally  and  Icit  Oporto  for  Bayonne/  There,  where  the 
body  of  the  first  Earl  of  Lancaster  rested,  Edmund  King 
of  Sicily  and  Apulia,"  the  "  King  of  Castile  and  Leon" 
waited  for  the  embassy  from  his  rival,  and  prepared  to  lay 
down  his  royal  state.  But  while  day  after  day  passed,  no 
embassy  arrived.  Once  more  the  Duke,  whose  experience 
had  taught  him  what  faith  was  to  be  put  in  princes,  b^an 
to  entertain  the  old  suspicion— that  Don  Juan  was  playing 
him  false  and,  once  rid  of  the  invading  aimy»  would  re- 
pudiate his  undertakings. 

If  he  could  not  win  the  crown  of  Castile  for  hhnsdf 
John  of  Gaunt  1  least  resolved  that  it  should  be 

worn  by  his  daughter.  Force  being  out  of  the  question, 
he  had  recourse  to  other  means,  and  proceeded  to  teach 
his  contemporaries  a  short  lesson  in  the  art  of  state- 
craft. 

Relations  between  the  Courts  of  France  and  Castile 
for  the  moment  were  somewhat  strained.  The  Duke  of 
Bourbon  and  the  French  auxiliaries  had  been  dismissed 
with  scant  ceremony^  and  Charles  VI  considered  that 
Juan  had  not  behaved  with  proper  deference  to  the  para- 
mount power.  Lancaster,  understanding  the  situation, 
and  being,  as  Froissart  tells  us,  "  sage  et  imaginaiif used 
the  jealousy  of  Charles  VI  to  produce  the  very  result 
which  Charles  feared.  The  courtly  author  of  the  Chran- 
ides  assures  us  that  Katharine  of  Lancaster  was  beau- 
tiful. The  Duke  of  Berri  was  a  widower,  and,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  a  man  of  conhrmed  domestic 

*  Letters  of  general  attorney  of  John,  King  of  Castile^  "  qui  in 
partibus  iransmarinis  moratur."  I^ocdtVll.  564.  Notification  of 
the  appointment  of  L^caster  as  the  King's  Lieutenant  iu  the 
J>achy  of  Aquitaine,  dated  Biay  26,  1388.  Fo«i,  VII.  585^ 
Lancaster's  arrival  caused  some  alarm  at  the  Rnsncfa  ooort. 
See  mandate  of  Charles  VI  to  the  receivers  of  Bayeux  for  the 
levying  of  an  aid  dated  Compidgne,  Dec.  19, 1387.  Fiicat  InidiUs, 
i.  83  ipni,  Mus.  Add.  Ch.,  3360). 
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habits.  It  was  mie  of  Berries  maxims  that  un  hakl 
d^UH  seignenr  ne  vaut  rien  sans  dame,  tU  un  homme  sans 
femme  I "  When^  therefore,  his  wise  councillors  suggested 
that  Joan  might  very  well  be  thrown  overboard,  and  the 
hand  and  heritage  of  Katharine  won  for  a  Frendi  prince, 
Berri  was  charmed  with  the  idea.  He  proposed  himself 
for  the  match,  and  forthwith  despatched  Helton  de  Ugnac, 
his  right-hand  man,  to  lancaster's  court  on  this  deicate 
mission.* 

There  is  a  time  to  speak  one*s  whole  mind,  and  a  time 
to  be  silent.  John  of  Gaunt  thought  the  case  was  one 
for  reserve,  and  without  committing  himself  encouraged 
the  suit,  and  contrived  to  make  the  visit  of  Helion  de 
Lignac  to  Bordeaux  particularly  agreeable.  The  next 
step  was  to  bring  Berri*s  suit  to  the  ears  of  the  King  of 
Castile.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  Duke  should 
mention  it  to  his  friend  the  Count  of  Foix  ?  For  the 
purposes  of  gossip  Foix  was  particularly  well  placed. 
Soldiers  of  fortune  bound  for  Spain,  pilgrims  bound  for 
Santiago,  every  one  in  fact  bound  for  the  south  knew  the 
hospitality  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  and  felt  sure  of  a  welcome 
at  the  Court  of  Orthes,  where  a  few  months  later  that 
paragon  of  gossips,  Sire  Jean  Froissart  himself,  puzzling 
over  the  intricacies  of  the  Spanish  campaign,  learnt  the 
news  of  this  startling  development. 

From  Foix  the  tale  of  Berri's  courtship  spread  to 
Navarre,  and  from  his  brother-in-law  of  Navarre  it 
reached  the  ears  of  Don  Juan  himself.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  Juan's  good  faith ;  iuiancial  difficulties 
were  probably  responsible  for  the  delay,  but  when  the 
report  of  Berri's  dirnarehe  reached  him  Juan  took  alarm. 
Before  many  da}'s  his  envoys  were  on  the  way  to  Bayonne 
to  claim  the  fulhiment  of  the  conditions  proposed  at 
Trancoso. 

*  For  Berri's  courtship  see  Froissart,  K*  de  L.  xiii.  110-116, 
1 32-4.   Ayala  aays  nothing  about  it. 
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Lancaster  had  won  tlie  game  ;  and  while  the  wits  oi 
Charles'  court  were  making  merry  over  the  short  and  lii- 
fated  courtsliip  of  the  Duke  of  Bern,  John  of  Gaunt  was 
sealing  the  compact  with  his  ad\'mary  which  promised 
Katharine  to  the  Infante,  and  pat  an  eod  once  and  lor 
all  to  the  Lancastrian  claim. 

The  CastHian  embassy  consisted  of  Brother  Fentando 
de  Dlescas,  the  King's  confessor,  and  a  coople  of  trasted 
lawyers.  An  edifying  discourse  on  the  blessings  of  peace 
was  preadied  before  the  Duke  and  Duchess  in  their 
chapel  by  the  chief  envf)\',  but  as  Lancaster  had  never 
learned  Spanish  the  point  of  the  homily  was  rather  lost 
upon  him.  When  it  came  to  business,  however,  the 
Chike  made  himself  understood  and  showed  that  iie 
could  drive  a  hard  bargain. 

A  f(  w  art  ides  of  tlie  Treaty  '  ronrluded  in  the  spring  of 
1388  are  of  general  interest ;  the  first,  for  instance,  in 
whi<  h  the  two  contracting  parties  professed  their  anxiety 
to  heal  the  schism  in  the  Church,  and  which  could  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  a  pious  hope  while  both  re- 
mained committed  to  opposite  sides.  By  the  second 
they  bound  themselves  to  promote  better  rdatiais  be> 
tween  England  and  France,  an  engagement  in  which  the 
Duke  was  certainly  sincere,  though  he  failed  to  induce  hit 
adversary  to  abandon  his  existing  obligations  to 
C  harles  VI.  After  this  preamble  the  treaty  jJ^rfcctly 
delinite.  and  astounding  in  the  gencru6ity  of  its  conces- 
sions to  I.nnrasti  r's  ( laims. 

On  tiM-  one  hand  J»>hn  and  Constance  iindprtook  1^' 
swear  upon  tlie  holy  gns|  (  h  (an  oath  from  which  under 
pain  of  excumniunicatmn  thev  were  never  to  seek  release) 
to  renounce  and  transfer  to  Juan  I  any  right  which  they 
bad  or  might  have  in  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leout 

•  l  or  ihe  J  iculy  swrr  Ayala,  ii.  ;  Higd.  ix.  97.     It  wm* 

ratified  by  Enrique  III  in  1591,    A)'ala,  ii.  jH;. 
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Toledo,  Galicia,  Seville,  Cordova,  Mnrcia,  Jaen,  A1g^r\*e,' 
and  Algeciras,  and  the  iordihips  oi  Lara,  Biscay  and 
Molina. 

On  the  other  hand  the  facto  King  agreed  to  teims  of 
compensation  so  important  as  to  constitute  an  implicit 
acknowledgment  of  the  legality  of  his  rival's  claim. 

The  foundation  of  the  compromise  was  the  ultimate 
losiaQ  of  the  claims  of  Trastamare  and  Burgundy. 
Wthin  two  months  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
Katharine  of  Lancaster  was  to  be  married  to  Enrique, 
eldest  son  of  Juan  I.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  the 
/Vstiirias  (such  was  to  be  their  new  title)  were  to  l>e  pre- 
sented to  the  Cortcs  at  the  earliest  moment  and  recog- 
nized as  heir  and  heiress  to  the  throne,  while  to  support 
their  (iigtnty  a  sutli*  ient  apjxinage  was  to  be  assigned  to 
them — tiie  towns  of  Soria,  Alniazdn,  Atienza,  De^a  and 
Molina,  the  large  fief  formerly  granted  by  Enrique  the 
Ma^ifircnt  to  Bertrand  du  Guesdin. 

In  1388  Enrique  the  Infante  was  only  in  his  tenth  year/ 
while  Katharine  was  fourteen.  To  guard  against  any 
possible  danger  that  Katharine  might  lose  her  right,  it 
was  provided  that  Juan*s  second  son,  Don  Fernando, 
should  remain  unmarried  until  the  union  had  been  coo* 
smnmatedp  and  that  should  Enrique  die  before  that  date, 
he  >lifnild  take  his  brotlier'^  place. 

Sf»  rmi(  li  for  the  ultimate  surcession.  It  remained  (or 
Don  ]\Vd\\  to  -atjsfv  I  Ik'  imrnedi.ite  (l.iuns  ot  the  l)eir>  of 
the  di>pOi>bes>ed  Hou>e.  Thi.>  lie  agreed  to  do  in  the  most 
ample  manner.  The  <  ession  of  the  revenues  and  govern- 
ment of  three  important  towns,  duadalajara,  Medma  del 
Campo  and  Olmedo,  saving  only  the  direct  suserainty, 
to  '* Queen"  Constance  was  perhaps  only  claimed  by 

*  pMt«gMte  Algsrve  bad  bMB  slmdy  ceded  to  JoSo  I  by  the 

donation  of  March  j6,  1387.   See  above,  p.  323  note. 

'  Enru|iie(XII}  was  bom  in  Biisfos,  Octobor  4,  ij;^  Ayala. 
ii.  laS* 
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sentiment,  but  the  other  articles  were  practical, axui  suili- 
cieruly  seriouf?  for  C.istile. 

For  the  hfetiiiic  ul  the  Duke  and  Diif'licss.  and  ior  the 
Uietime  of  the  surv  ivor,  Juan  undertook  to  pay  an  annuity 
of  forty  thousand  francs  of  gold,  and  tiie  unhi^iiiy  Kings 
who  had  already  been  compelled  to  pay  his  aOies,  was 
now  compdled  to  indemnify  his  enemy  lor  the  coats  of 
the  campaign.  John  of  Gaunt  was  to  receive  the  enor* 
moos  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  hancs  of  gold»  to  be 
paid  at  Bayonne  by  equal  instahnents  within  the  neart 
three  years.  For  both  payments  hostages*  nobles  and 
burgesses  of  Castile,  were  to  be  given. 

Even  now  Juan's  concessions  were  not  exhausted.  It 
was  necessary  to  contemplate  the  ultimate  faihiro  oi  the 
royal  line.  The  agreement  fixed  the  succession  hrst  in 
the  issue  ut  Katharine  and  Knrique  ;  if  Katharine  dur? 
without  issue,  in  Eiu-ique  and  his  hne  ;  li  both  died  xnib- 
out  issue,  in  Don  Fernando  and  his  line,  and  finally 
in  any  other  issue,  of  Don  Juan.  But  in  case  all  these 
daims  became  extinct  the  right  to  the  throne  was  to 
revert  to  Constance  of  Castik  and  her  husband  and  their 
issue.  Inany  case  the  act  of  renunciation  was  to  become 
void  if  payment  of  the  annuity  iell  three  years  in  anear. 

On  these  conditions  Juan  I  and  John  of  Gaunt,  no  longer 
•*  King  of  Castile,"  consented  to  be  true  friendi  and  allies ; 
onerous  as  they  were,  tlicy  wc-re  for  the  ino>t  part  lo>'allv 
lulled. ^    Few  will  be  found  to  quarrel  with  the  jud^- 

*  Theiademaity  waspsid,  thooshitprodncedafiiiaaci^ 
The  gcoeral  tax  proposed  at  the  Cmia  o(  Brivicsca  had  to  be 

rthnndonrtf.  for  the  n'^Mes  and  clerr^v  •nirrfcd<«1  in  .is<4'itini:  t^i^tr 
prt\ )lrf^<.-5» :  AyaLi.  ti.  cin*I  -7Q)-  S^ic  cc^tiuct  lor  Uo^^lJif^ 
(l^tcU  Aug.  *o,  ( {fa€iit  Ml.  Ooj).  Kni^blon  sap  that  ai  took 
47  nvlei  to  cairy  the  Moood  Initalmeatt  (li.  loiX  Thm  wammkf 
•terns  to  have  been  paid  almost  up  IQ  the  cod  ot  Laa- 
castir'>  life.  Sec  general  safe  conduct  fr>r  Juan'?  afcnts 
(litftl  Julv  !  ^,  T3t>i  {Fo^ii,  VII  704"*  In  T  Tot  n  vvxs  i»o  years  la 
.ureal  ,  i^nc aster  icnt  envoys  lu  Luii^uc  lU.  exctmnf^  pAv- 

ownl  ol  inteceat  id  booour  ol  Qbmv  KAllMiiDe,bol  cUimmg  iht 
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Qimt  of  that  disinterested  spectator,  the  Count  of  Foix, 
who,  expressing  himself  in  terms  far  from  complimentary 
to  Juan  I,  added  of  Lancaster  :  **  Par  nia  toi.  il  y  a 
ung  sage  homme  au  due  de  Lancastre,  et  vaUiainuicnt  et 
sagcmont  il  s'est  poi    en  ceste  guerre  I  "  * 

The  great  adventure,  which  had  cost  so  many  years  of 
labour  and  scheming  to  prepare,  and  so  many  gallant 
lives  to  achieve,  ended  with  the  sound  of  marriage  bells. 
In  September  at  Fuentairabia  on  the  Guipuzcoan  frontier, 
a  ccrtr'jp  of  prelates,  knights,  and  ladies  of  Castile  re- 
ceived Katharine  of  Lancaster  from  her  English  esoort 
and  conducted  her  with  the  honour  due  to  the  heiress 
apparent  to  Palencia.  There  in  the  Church  of  St.  Antolin 
she  was  married  by  the  Archbishop  of  Seville  to  the  In- 
fante.* 

There  were  two  powers  who  found  the  settlement  of 
the  Lancastrian  claim  lar  Irom  satisfactory — France  and 
the  F\ipacy. 

There  was  no  di<L:iii  iiil:  the  fact  that  so  far  as  the 
Church  was  concerned  the  Crusade  had  been  a  failure. 
Urban  VI  showed  his  displeasure  by  revoking  the  powers 
granted  to  Brother  Walter  Dysse  and  the  Bishops  of 
Hereford,  Uandafi  and  Dax,  and  citing  them  to  appear 
before  him  in  person  to  explain  their  conduct  in  con* 
tinning  to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of  indulgences,  long 
after  the  cause  for  which  they  had  been  granted  had 
ceased  to  be  operative** 

The  King  ol  France^  too,  affected  to  see  in  the  protracted 
negotiations  which  Lancaster  set  on  foot  after  the  Treaty 

pnncip.il  '^Ayala,  n  480  I-or  }^;«yii)eat  tn  i3</4  *>oe  Api'X'ndix  IV. 
BudASkCjc  SUcei.    llicic  15  a  s^ie  conduct  lor  the  lung's  agents 

dated  Jasvary  12,  1397  (/-W,  VII.  849).  thrae  yaais  alter  tte 
dMhoi  Cooitaiioe.    la  1599  then  ««f«afMis.    (Appsndfai  L 

p.  A%0' 

'  FroL-vsart.  K.  de  L.  xilt. 

•  Ifaadata  to  the  AicUrfthop  oi  Bofdms  dated  17  KaL  M. 
1389  (t  t  Uihaa  VI).  Pgftd  UUmi^  hr.  170-1 . 
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of  1388  *  a  deliberate  attempt  to  detach  Castile  from  the 
French  alliance.  Apart  from  the  fact  th.a  ilie  Duke  was 
now  lirmly  committed  to  a  policy  oi  intcraational  pe.i'^e 
and  had  no  aggressive  intentions,  there  was  a  certain 
justification  for  this  \ncw,  and  it  was  natural  to  l<x>k  tor  a 
political  motive  tor  the  long  visit  paid  by  the  Duclies&oi 
Lancaster  to  her  cousin  of  Castile  in  1388-9.* 

But  the  meeting  which  had  been  arranged  between 
John  of  Gaunt  and  Juan  of  Castile  on  the  frontier  nevtr 
took  place.  The  cause*  or  as  Lancaster  thoiii^t  the 
pretext,  was  the  King's  ill-health,  and  Constance  had 
other  interests  besides  those  of  policy  for  her  stay  in 
Castile.  There  was  a  sacred  duty  to  be  fulfilled.  Goiqk 
to  the  place  near  the  battlefield  of  Montiel,  where  nineteen 
years  ago  Don  Pedro  had  been  murdered  by  his  half- 
brothcr»  Constance  reverently  caused  the  remains  of  the 
last  monarch  of  the  House  of  Burgimdy  to  be  gathered 
up  and  laid  in  the  burial  place  of  his  ance*?tors. 

For  the  rest,  the  nnlv  politicdJ  significance  oi  her  \  L-:t 
was  to  promote  better  relations  between  Lancaster  and 
Castile,'  and  to  strengthen  the  position  oi  the  Prinoeas  oi 
the  Asturias. 

The  dynastic  quarrel  was  iocgotten  in  the  interchange 

^  Notification  of  the  appointment  of  I^ancaster  hf  Richard  II 
to  treat  with  his  adven;:ir\  of  Castile,  dated  June  i,  i  ;v>;*  [F  -td. 
VII  587-8)  Ratificitmn  b\-  Juan  1  of  the  alliance  be Iweea  Vr.- 
hque  II  and  Cli*irlcA  V,  J*iu-d  bcgovia,  Ncn'.  33, 1  j86.  {Fotd,  \  ii 
550-1.)  (>n  Jan.  3,  i3QO,at  the  ivtaooeof  JoliiiofGaaai,«Brof» 
were  appointed  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance,  or  peac*,  or  true* 
%vith  Castile  (Fofd.  VII  '-So  :\  This  %v,x-'  f'>ll(nvai  bv  a  confix- 
in.itu>ii  bv  Mnrique  ill  of  iho  I  rrtu  h  alli.iiKo  iI.iUhJ  Mav  j;*,  ijqi 
to€ti,  \  II.  7<x>-i).    The  stury  is  nrpcatcd  thnce  yca«r»  Uier 

On  Apfil  17,  I  v>3,  cnN-oys  are  Appointed  to  tmt  with  Caault 
{i'oed.  VII.  73<>-4o);  «  few  montlu  later  txuAqflm  9^1^  mi/knm 
the  al Inner  with  France.    Ford,  VII.  763. 

'  I  or  the  vi'^it  n(  thr*  Htichess  of  Ijuicaftler  to  Catlitt  M 
Ayala,  it.  281  ;  Frouusai  t,  K.  de  L.  xiu.  ioi-^. 

^  EdacadadtaMMviaban  tus  jo>-a9,l  Mtdooes,  i  auybaaaaa 
ctrCit|^a«tGiagfaadaiBoraBiM«lloe«  AyiU»li.ait. 
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of  courtesies  between  the  Castlliaiw  and  their  former 
enemies.  To  the  King's  presents  of  Spanish  mules  and 
horses  Lancaster  replied  by  sending  to  his  rival  the  golden 
crowTi  which  he  had  brought  from  MagUnd  for  his  own 
coroiiaLiuii,  Dis  aliter  visum.  The  Duke's  anibiuoa  was 
realucd  in  the  jxirson  of  his  ddughter. 

Between  Katharine  oi  Lancaster  and  her  half-sister 
the  Queen  of  Portugal  the  contrast  is  as  striking  as  that 
which  tradition  draws  between  then:  husbands,  £nhque 
sumamed  £1  Dolente,  a  grave  and  austere  man  of  few 
words,  but,  so  far  as  his  colourless  disposition  shows  him, 
o!  good  intentions,  and  Jo&o,  soldier,  statesman,  man  of 
affairs,  a  man  of  vast  strength  with  a  full  measure  of 
virile  activity. 

Katharine,  to  judge  by  the  portrait  in  the  fascinating 
gallery  of  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman,*  was  tall,  fair,  a 
Plantagenet  in  build  and  feature,  stately,  and  with  sonic- 
llimg  of  her  father's  hauglitiness,  never  forgetful  of  her 
roya!  ancrbtry,  as  is  shown  by  her  defiant  signature  Yo 
sui  \'entura  re>ma."* 

The  worst  that  scandal  could  whisper  of  the  Queen  of 
CastUe  was  a  icHidness  for  wine  and  a  readiness  to  listen 
to  favourites.  If  the  tot  lailing  was  responsible  for  the 
troubles  oi  her  later  years  (she  died  of  paralysis),  the 
second  may  be  excused  by  her  early  difficulties,'  for  after 

•  Fu6  est  a  Ueyna  (DoAa  Catalin.i)  aha  dc  cucq>o,  mucho 
gnma,  bUnca  6  colorada  i  rubta,  y  ca  cl  taUc  y  meneo  del 
coarpo  Unto  prnda  hombre  oono  mn^ :  M  may  boaettA  h 
gnaraid*  en  su  pcnona  6  fama.  i  Ubonl  ^  magBifics,  paro  mvcf 

gomctida  ^  privados  0  r<>:i(1.i  dell,  r*;    .  ,  , 

No  era  htcn  rcj^id.i  cn  mi  i^ersona  [hirlur  i^aod  temulenta  erat 
mt»»t**l.  Ovu  una  graii  duiericia  dc  pcrlcsia  dc  la  t^uai  ao  t^uedu 
totoa  mlta  de  la  tengiiA  ni  tibre  del  cnerpo.  Sbe  died  Jane  it, 
1.;:'^,  and  was  l.u;i(  <l  at  Toledo.  Gfneractones  semtthnnt  i obrms 
d(  l<\  rrvr?  df  T:'  ;  j;;<i  Frman  Perr  /  dc  ( u zmail,  Vstooda,  1779» 
pp.  51*3-4.     1  he  author  uxs  A\ j.U  s  neptlCW. 

■  M.  A.  E,  Wood,  Roytd  Luli^rs^  p.  ti^, 

'  It  would  be  iBteratiing  to  trace  the  iafloeBoe  ol  Katharine, 
•  firm  adbetent  ol  the  canonical  Pope,  on  the  raUtiooa  of  Caatfle 
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a  reign  of  six  years  Enrique  III  dn  d  and  left  to  lii>  con- 
sort the  cares  of  a  minority  and  the  guardianship  oi  thctr 
child  Juan  IT,  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  Castilian  mcmarchs 
who  coiilcl  trrkce  their  ancestrv  to  John  of  Gaunt. 

Dt  vuiiun  was  the  feature  which  unpressed  her  con- 
temporaries most  in  the  character  of  tlie  Queen  of  Por- 
tugal/ devotion  to  the  Church  and  the  daily  dnliei  oi 
religion,  to  the  subjects  whose  Io\-c  she  won,  abox'e  ill 
to  the  large  kmily  of  smis  and  daqghters  idiom  she  bore 
to  the  King.  The  lesson  learnt  at  the  Savoy  was  mem- 
beied  at  liibon.  and  Philippa's  sons  were  taught  to  add 
to  the  practke  of  arms  a  love  of  more  hmnaiie  pvsmls. 
For  two  hundred  years  the  descendants  of  the  dan^itcr 
of  John  of  Gaunt  ruled  Portugal ;  *  the  Lancastrian  alli- 
ance, which  had  synchronised  with  the  buiiiani  opciung 
of  a  new  chapter  of  n  itioiui  iite,  wa-^  never  forgotten,  and 
the  dvnastir  hiumu  produced  others  be>ide>  Prince  H«ir\' 
the  Navigator  to  continue  tiie  Lancastrian  tradition  oi 
adventure. 

to  the  Pttpuj.  S«e  tha  story  hi  Atm.  Ric.  it  (p.  i6a-4).  oi  am 
attempt  to  detach  her  from  the  cause,  and  the  mandate  to  J  nan 

Gutti«rcr.  Bishop  of  Dax  (Lancaster's  o!d  ap^nt^.  to  di^peim 
Enrique  III  and  Katharine  l>cing  relaied  in  tlte  third  d«fre«,  to 
contract  marhagc  anew  on  returning  to  obedience  of  the  Ronaa 
ararDh,  dated  8  Kal.  Oct.,  3  BomfM  IX,  1391-  LmmnM- 
xxii. 

Cf.  Ra^TiaMi  Annalis  Ecclesiastict  (sub  anno  1301} 

*  Foy  a  liamha  D  Ftlippa  dot  ada  dc  formoftura  ducfiui^^,  e  dc 
muita  piedade,  e  singular  mode&tia  de  sorte  que  o  sen  ordmano 
modo  de  awdaf  era  oon  os  oOkm  babtcwi,  •  o  letuo  mierto  di 
hum  natnral  pejo. 

Philippa  died  of  the  pl.if^uc,  July  i8.  141$.  Sottsa,  Htitmm 
Q(mealof^%ca  da  Ca^a  Rtmi  Portxigutsa.    Ci.  I^apes.  v.  lift-ijo. 

•  la  ibe  iiiUL&h  Museum  there  i&  a  »exie»  ol  vdlura  taUei 
(lixtMth  oentury)  elabormtaly  aianlaat«d»  ihovte  iha  JiitH 
of  the  royal  bomt  of  Castile  aad  Fortagal  Irofli  Joka  ol  Gioat. 
Ad.  MS.  ia»  %y  (a.  aad  xi.). 
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JOHN  OF  GAUNT  THE  PEACEMAKER 

•*^^NCE  upon  a  time  the  rats  and  mice,  persecuted 
incessantly  \)y  tlu  ir  enemy  the  cat,  met  together 
in  parliament,  and  resolved  thnt  it  was  expi  dient  that  a 
bell  and  a  collar  should  be  bought  and  hung  round  the 
cat'a  neck  to  signal  the  approach  of  danger.  The  bell 
and  chain  w  ere  procured,  but  when  the  time  came  no  one 
oi  them  was  bold  enough  to  carry  out  the  plan." 

Langland  did  not  invent  the  fable  oi  the  mice  who 
would  bell  tlv"  ^  t,*  but  in  the  Vision  concerning  Piers  the 
Plowman  he  adds  a  touch  of  his  own,  lor  in  his  version  of 
the  tale  a  certain  wise  mouse  points  out  that  a  cat  is  an 
inevitable  and  indeed  salutary  feature  of  the  constitu- 
tion :  if  the  cat  were  killed  another  would  take  its  place» 
and  better  an  dd  cat  able  to  keep  the  rest  in  order  than 
a  kit  ten »  for    There  ihc  catic  is  a  kittoun  the  courtc  ts  t%d 

This  allegorv,  which  the  poet  probably  meant  for  the 
events  of  ij/O,  Ihougli  lie  says  that  lie  dare  tint  explain 
himself,  fit?  th*»  enruinslanccs  of  1386  t-qually  well.* 
The  Lan<;astnan  p<A\er.  w  hieh  Richard  regarded  with 
^usjJicioii  and  Robert  de  \'ere  with  haired,  had  at  least 
imposed  a  check  on  the  forces  of  disorder  and  of  rival 
ambitions ;  so  soon  as  the  check  was  removed,  the  struggle 
lor  power  began,  and  Richard  learnt  to  his  cost  the  dif- 

*  See  If .  JuMnad't  «My  VipopU  MyUi^  4$  W.  Lmi^Umd^ 
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ference  ia  character  between  his  eldest  and  youngoii 

uncle. 

Thomas  of  Woodstock,  now  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was 
resolved  to  M  the  jdaoe  left  vacant  by  his  dder  bcotfaer ; 
that  was  mudi,  bat  doaoester's  ambitioii  went  farther. 
Lancaster's  position  was  merely  that  of  an  acknowleds^ 
primacy  exhibited  mainly  in  the  fields  of  war  and  diplo- 
macy ;  it  had  dashed  with  no  legal  or  constitntiooal 
principle,  and  at  least  in  the  last  few  years  it  had  been 
exercised  with  due  restraint.  Gloucester  ho\ve\er  .\iincd 
at  riuthmg  less  tli.iri  an  absolute  dictatorship,  whit.li 
would  reduce  the  pc^^itMn  of  the  King  to  that  of  a  hktc 
figurehead,  and  to  gain  his  end  he  iiad  courted  popularity 
and  rallied  all  the  forces  ol  discontent,  social,  poliUcal 
and  religious. 

Four  great  names  are  associated  for  a  while  with 
hi^,  tItrKr  of  Wnn\  ick,  Arundd,  Derby  and  Nottingham. 
The  Earls  ol  Warwick  and  Arandel  were  the  natond 
leadflfs  of  the  dd  baronial  party ;  united  by  the  hatred 
of  royal  bvourites,  bitter  enemies  not  only  of  Robert  de 
Vera  but  also  of  Richard  himself,  they  had  long  been  the 
centre  of  oppodtioa.  The  poution  of  Henr>\  Earl  of 
Derby,  was  different.  During  the  next  three  years  he  '» 
found  acting  with  Gloucester  in  opposition  to  Vcro  and 
his  p*ut\',  hut  ne\'er  going  to  extremes,  nevrr  like  his 
uncle  committing  himself  hopelessly  and  U)«>nd  recall. 
He  is  among  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  hut  he  i>  ready 
to  leave  them,  and  is  not  prepared  to  bo  made  the  t<^x>l  i  f 
another  man's  ambition.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat 
in  spite  of  their  temporary  alliance,  Derby  and  Gloooestcr 
were  in  a  sense  rivals,  and  that  it  was  the  maniage  of 
Henry  and  Mary  de  Bohun  which  defeated  Gloucester's 
cherished  ambition  of  absorbing  the  whole  Bohun  inherit* 
anoe.  Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  fifth 
of  the  oppodtimi  leaders,  was  a  man  of  no  principle, 
pohtical  or  other,  a  diifty  tune-serw  ready  to  al^  IttMll 
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with  any  party  for  the  interest  of  the  moment.  In  1384 
and  1385  he  is  found  in  the  ranks  ol  liie  King's  favourites  ; 
in  1386  he  joins  the  opposition,  but  is  ready  to  accept  a 
bribe  to  revert  to  his  old  allegiance. 

In  October,  1386,  Kichaid  made  the  favourite  Robert 
de  Vere,  already  Marquess  ot  DubUn,  Duke  of  Ireland. 
This  was  the  signal  for  hostilities.  Gloucester  declared 
war  and  opened  with  an  attack  on  the  King's  friends 
and  ministers.  The  Chancellor,  Bfichael  de  la  Pole,  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  and  the  Treasurer,  wore  removed  from  office  • 
then  following  the  precedent  of  the  *'  Good  "  Parhament, 
a  baseless  cl large  of  malversation  was  brought  forward 
to  rum  nne  of  the  King's  ahlcsi  aiUUbtcrs.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Suffolk  dj>proved  the  eharc'es  laid  against  him.  and 
that  anotlit-r  of  the  modrraie  or  Lancastrian  p^irtv, 
Ki(  hard  le  Scrope,  fdeadcd  on  Ins  Ix-hiUf.  Judgment  was 
given  against  him  :  his  property  was  conhscated  and  lie 
was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  pending  payment  oi 
an  exorbitant  fine.  His  path  now  cleared,  Gloucester 
extorted  from  the  King  a  commissiofi  of  regency  with 
htmself  at  its  head,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  Richard 
ioimd  himself  once  more  a  child  in  tutelage,  with  less 
freedom  than  the  poorest  of  his  pecfs.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  rebdled ;  he  released  the  Eari  of  Suffolk 
from  prison,  gathered  his  friends  about  him.  compelled 
I'.v  judges  to  declare  the  conunission  illegal,  and  prepared 
to  ubc  force.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  arrest  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  brought  alx)ut  the  ( n^is,  and  iii  No\  <  inlx  r, 
1  ]^7,  civil  war  seemed  inevitable.  Once  more  KoU  rt  de 
Vcre  proved  to  be  Richard's  evil  genius.  W  ith  tla  hated 
favourite  at  his  aide  the  King  could  command  no  support 
nnd  proved  po^verle8S  to  protect  bis  friends.  Michael  de  la 
Pole  fled  to  France  and  died  there  a  \'ear  later  ;  Robert 
de  Vere,  after  seemg  the  forces  which  he  had  raised  routed 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  foUofwed  him  into  exile. 

In  Febniary,  2388^  the  "  IfercOess"  Parliament  began  its 
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bloody  work.  Of  the  five  victims  anaigiied  by  the  Lonb 
Appellant  and  condenmed  as  guilty  of  treason,  four,  Vere, 
de  la  Pde,  Neville  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Chief 

Justice  Tresilian  were  beyond  their  reach.  Nicholas 
Brambre  was  hanged,  but  one  death  could  not  satisfy 
Gloucester's  hatred.  In  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Kar  1  oi 
Derby  lie  lianged  Sir  John  Beauchanip,  Sir  James  IVnier^ 
and  Sir  John  Salisbury',  and  in  an  evil  hour  for  hini>eH 
refused  to  spare  Sir  Simon  Burley  who  had  been  the  KlD^^s 
tutor  and  was  one  oi  his  dearest  friends. 

For  a  year  Gloucester  retained  his  posttiont  but  the  omi^ 
(Titat  by  which  he  rose  to  power  was  not  more  sudden 
than  his  downfall.  On  May  3,  1389,  Richard  declared 
himself  of  age,  dismissed  the  Chancellor  and  Tieastiicr» 
removed  the  Lords  Appellant,  and  in  a  manifesto  to  the 
country  declared  his  intention  of  ruling.  Gloocester, 
whose  violence  and  crudty  had  alienated  all  moderate 
men,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  was  compelled  to 
submit.  How  long  he  would  have  acquiesced  in  political 
annihilation  is  another  matter,  but  Kk liard  by  his  next 
step  forestalled  the  possibility  of  another  council  ut  re- 
gency and  sealed  Gloucester's  political  fate  for  good,  lor 
he  recalled  tlie  Duke  of  Lanca^-ter. 

Preparations  for  the  Duke's  return  began  in  August  ;* 
but  delay  only  increased  the  King's  impatience,  and  on 
October  30  a  formal  summons  to  return  c  ither  by  sea  or 
land  was  despatched  to  the  Duke  at  Bordeaux.  A 
courier  reported  to  the  Privy  Council  that  wc%lity 
matters  touching  the  custody  of  Aquitaine  had  pi^e- 
vented  the  Duke  from  returning  as  he  had  hoped  to 
do  at  the  b(>ginning  of  November.  As  it  was,  he  pro* 
posed  to  come  \xtck  at  the  beginning  of  Februar>*  ;  it, 
however,  the  Kmg  reijuired  hi>  prt^nce  earlier  he  wxtuld 
obey  forthwith,  but  to  guard  hnnx^lf  against  suspaioa 

*  Mandate  to  s<  rKC.int-at-,irn»s  lo  collect  frcit;hl*hip*.  <  um  «i.  i 
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and  the  malice  of  enemies  he  requested  formal  sanction 

for  travelling  if  necessary  overland. 

But  Richard,  fearing  some  act  of  violence  from 
Gloncester,  lefosed  to  wait  until  Febniaiy;  and  on 
November  19, 1389,  John  of  Gaunt  landed  at  Plymouth.^ 

On  December  xo  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  CouncU 
at  Reading :  *  as  Lancaster  rode  thither  he  was  met  two 
miles  from  the  town  by  the  King.  Tliree  years  and  their 
bittt-r  experiences  had  worked  a  change  lu  Ki<  h  ud's 
estimate  of  parties  and  tht-ir  leaders  :  the  man  whi>:>€ 
departure  in  i  iK6  he  had  welcomed  with  ill-concealed 
satisfaction  he  now  Iiailod  as  a  deliverer. 

Tlie  Duke's  arriviU  maiks  tlie  begmnmg  of  a  new  era 
in  the  reign,  the  period  of  orderly  constitutional  govern- 
ment,  which  like  the  fmnqmfinium  Nanmh  precedes  the 
troubles  of  the  last  years.  It  also  marks  a  new  era  in 
the  Duke*s  life.  Henceforth,  the  man  round  whom  the 
darkest  suspicions  had  gathered,  and  the  fiercest  party 
filets  had  raged,  appears  in  the  guise  of  a  ]H-arcmaker. 
His  first  act  is  symbolical  of  the  part  which  he  was  about  to 
play  :  to  the  King  and  to  each  of  his  suite  John  of  (launt 
gave  the  kiss  of  peace,  declaring  the  old  qu^irreb  for- 
gotten.' 

Lancaster's  pre.sciice  worked  vvondcrs.  On  tin-  C'Mniril 
fjirtion  siuMt-nlv  became  sijont.  In  K<*nt  and  x 
th«-  royal  justKes  had  tx  cn  f,'uilt\  of  mjuslice  and  oppn  ^- 
sion  under  colour  of  a  Court  of  Trailbaston.  On  tin* 
Duke's  arrival,  we  are  told  by  an  authority  with  a  pro- 
nonnrrd  an ti -Lancastrian  bias,  they  desisted. 

The  Church  and  the  Gty  showed  that  past  bitterness 
was  now  forgotten,  for  when  the  Duke,  escorted  by  peers 
and  courtieis,  rode  to  Westminster,  he  found  the  Mayor 
•od  Sheriffs  vying  with  the  Abbot  and  Sfonks  of  West- 

•  n   d  ix  jiS     Rot.  r\ii  22  Ku    II,  jKirt  li 

'  Privy  Council,  i.  14  c    IMpit  CoUitium^  ccxrti. 
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minster  to  do  him  lionour.  A  proces-ion  ol  the  clcrgj' 
conducted  him  to  the  Abbey,  and  cUantiDg  the  response 
Honor  virtus  led  him  to  the  high  altar.  The  Abbot 
preached,  and  the  Duke  made  his  offering,  and  then 
went  away  to  repeat  the  same  ceremony  at  St.  Panics. 

The  same  spirit  o!  compromise  and  moderation  marked 
the  conduct  of  all  parties  in  the  Parliament*  which  met  at 
Westminster  in  January,  ijc^o. 

The  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  voluntarily  restgned  and 
demanded  a  scrutiny  ot  their  uimrc  of  ofticr,  but  \vh<  u 
Lancasiei  ihe  next  day  in  the  King's  name  demanded  the 
oj)iaioii  uf  the  Commons,  the  reply  amouuitd  to  an 
unhesitating  vote  ol  conudence,  and  both  ministers  weic 
restored  to  olBcc.  Richard  himself  set  an  example  nf 
moderation  and  forbearance.  He  discharged  his  Council 
and  reappointed  the  members,  with  the  addition  ol  two 
nameSt  those  of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester.*  Assured  of 
the  support  of  his  eldest  uncle»  the  Kin^  had  no  fear  d 
the  Lords  Appellant*  and  to  puichaae  that  support  he  was 
prepared  to  pay  lavishly.  On  February  i6  the  Cbonty 
Palatine  of  Lancaster  with  the  title  of  Duke,  which  John 
of  Gaunt,  like  Duke  Henry,  held  for  life  only,  was  granted 
to  him  and  his  heirs  male  in  tail.* 

On  the  last  dav  of  tlie  session  anutlicr  equally  striking 
proof  of  royal  favunr  was  given.  Pruii.inenre  had  Nvn 
given  m  the  Cliancellor's  opcnmg  speeili  U>  tlic  daii^erous 
position  of  A(juit  ime.  and  at  the  Council  ot  Re:\dine*  the 
same  subject  had  been  discussed.   Despatches  had  then 


*  Smnmoned  by  writ  dated  December  6,  1 3  Ric.  11,  fc>r  Mondav 
aiter  Si  Hilary  ;  it  tai  inMn  jaonAiy  17  to  Miuch  a.   Hat*  Pmi* 

*  LAncatter  (with  York,  Gloucester  and  the  Chancellor)  wm 
^aead  s  little  later  oo  tht  conuBillst  apfXMnted  to  rvtiBia 
ttkhard't  laviah  gtaau.  Privy  Conodl,  Ifafch  S.  15  Rk.  II. 

9  Hardy.  CkmUfi,  juv. 

*  rrivy  Council,  i,  17. 
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been  sent  to  the  south,  notifying  Lancaster's  return  and 
sanctioning  the  provisional  measures  proposed  by  him 
for  tlie  safety  of  the  Kinp's  dominions.  At  the  same 
time  the  pminiso  bad  In  i  n  ^ivcn  that  in  tl]<^  tnrthconiing 
Parhanient  nieiisuri^  w  ould  be  taken  **  for  the  governance 
of  Aquitaine,  the  comfort  of  the  King's  subjects  there 
and  the  hoQOur  and  profit  of  the  Duchy.**  What  these 
measures  were  now  became  dear,  for  on  March  3>  by  the 
advice  and  with  the  assent  of  Peers  and  Commons  in 
Parliament  assembled,  the  King  created  John  of  Gaunt 
Dnkeof  Aqoitaine  for  life.* 

Had  the  grant  of  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine  been  made 
half  a  dofen  yeais  earlier,  it  might  legitimately  have 
been  interpreted  as  evidence  of  the  King's  anxiety  to 
be  rid  of  liis  uncle.  Rut  in  iy)o  John  of  Gaunt  was 
necessary  t"  Kn  hard's  peace  of  jnuid,  and  four  years 
were  to  <  la}i-r  1m  fore  he  could  In  -j»ared  to  rule  his 
new  donniiu>us.  1  hose  four  yeaih  were  devoted  to 
the  reahzation  of  his  rml  i-il  polirv.  the  pohcy  of 
peace  witii  France.  The  rapprocheinctU  which  a  decade 
before  the  Duke  had  desired  as  a  necessary  ccoidition 
of  prosecuting  the  dynastic  quarrel  in  Spain,  he  now 
desired  as  a  consequence  of  the  settlement.  Tf,  as  he 
bad  reminded  Parliament  at  the  accession,  he  had 
interests  in  England  second  in  importance  to  those  of 
no  other  subject  of  the  Crown,  interests  which  would 
■iSQredly  be  imperilled  by  internal  troubles*  H  was 
equally  true  that  in  continental  Europe  he  had  given 
pledges  to  fortune,  which  might  be  forfeit  in  a  general 
disturb.ince  of  the  peace.  Sensi!)le  as  he  was  of  the 
necessity  of  peace  to  Kngland.  it  was  inevitable  that 
Lanc^ter  should  find  his  views  on  foreign  |K)h<.y  coloured 

*  Ford.Wl  C'>f)-6\  /?o/.  Pari  iii.  26}.  a.  For  other  marks  oi 
Hu  hard  s  luvour  see  grant  of  rxcmptjon  from  pavmcnl  of  iecn 
tti Cbioicrr)  dated  February  lA,  lyjt,  fotd,  Vil.  6^3  .  (j;  gr«uii  oi 
•semptkMilRMA  import  doty  on  wine,  dated  May  30, 1592,  FoMf 
VII.  791. 
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by  liis  own  dynastic  interests.  Public  and  private 
motives  therefore  combined  to  kad  him  to  devote  the  last 
vigorous  years  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  padficatioii ;  and 
he  may  fairly  daim  the  credit  for  setting  on  foot  and 
leading  to  a  sucoessfol  condnsioa  those  negotiatkna 
which  led  first  to  a  considerable  tnice  and  finally  to  the 
entente  cofdiaUoi  1396,  when  the  King  of  England  married 
a  daughter  of  France  and  tlic  Hundred  Viiars  War  wa* 
adjourned  sine  die. 

In  the  Parliament  of  XoveuiUr,  1391,*  the  Comniuns. 
assuming  an  unusual  degree  of  iniliali\  e,  gave  an  unhesi- 
tating expression  to  their  approval  of  the  jxai,e  p^thry 
and  their  preference  for  the  Duke  as  ambassador,  and  for 
once  at  least  John  of  Gaunt  found  himself  singled  oot  as  a 
popular  and  trusted  minister.  If,**  said  the  Commnnv 
"there  should  be  negotiations  for  a  peace  or  a  tmce 
between  our  Lord  the  King  and  his  adversary  of  France, 
it  seemed  expedient  and  necessary,  if  it  pleased  the 
King,  that  Monseigneur  de  Guyenne  (the  title  of  Moo* 
seigneur  d'Espaigne  was  ohselete)  shoiikl  proceed  to  such 
negotiations,  he  being  the  most  sufficient  person  ol  the 
realm,**  and  when  the  King  had  concurred,  and  asked 
the  Dukr  ii  he  were  willing  to  go,  Monsci^cnr  Jt. 
Guyenne  nphod  that  "he  would  very  willingly  undrr- 
take  the  work,  and  labour  for  the  honour  and  protit  01 
the  King  and  kingdom.*' 

Peculiar  quahfications  fitted  Lancaster  for  the  duly 
of  representmg  England  at  foreign  Courts.  That  grand 
manner,  which  to  some  of  his  fellow  coantrymen  passed 
lor  hanghtiness,  made  a  favourable  impression  abroad: 
it  covered  a  thcroiigh  knowledge  of  intcmatioiiai  reUtioos 
resulting  from  a  long  and  varied  escperienoe.  In  1391, 
when  n^ttations  b^ian,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  a 

'  Rot.  Pari  lii.  284-00.  i*arluiinf  nt  was  -cummoiKHl  bv  wnt 
dated  ScptemtxT  7.  15  Kic.  11,  ior  th€  d«t>'  alter  AU  bamu,  Asd 
Mt  from  Novo&ber  3  to  Deceoitxv  2,  1 391. 
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penonagie  of  intematioital  importance.  One  90ii*m4aii 

was  King  of  Portngal;  another  was  King  of  Castile. 
The  Duke  felt  the  power  f^ven  him  by  his  f.iinily  alliaiices, 
a  power  which  a  generation  later  was  to  prove  invaluable 
to  his  son,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  in  his  eni  i'  iry  oi  luit  ign 
niinistt  r.  He  knew  and  was  jx^rsonally  known  to  nearly 
all  tlie  potentates  of  Western  Europe  ;  the  Dukes  of 
Bern  and  Burj^undy,  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Duke  of 
finttany  and  the  Count  of  Foix,  the  Scottish  £ari9  and  the 
princes  of  the  Low  f  ountrics— aU  at  one  time  or  another 
bad  met  him  in  battle  or  diplomacy.  In  an  age  when 
the  personal  character  of  rulers  was  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  in  determining  policy,  John  of  Gamit,  unlike 
his  untravelled  nephew,  had  the  power  which  comes  from 
knowing  men  ;  in  an  age  when  chivalry,  hardening  into 
caste,  was  tending  to  override  with  its  owti  distinctions 
those  of  race  and  nation,  Laiu.istrr  wa>  the  best  known 
citizen  of  the  uniUl  tA  (  hi\Mh\",  and  it  w.i>^  I.an<  i-^ter 
Herald  who  |)r<K  I.mni'tl  thr  j<)u>ts  of  St.  Inf4(  K«  il,  whcic 
Sir  Re^nault  lie  and  thr  M.nsh.il  P.omitault  tlircw 

down  tht  ir  clialienge  to  liurojK*  and  wliere  the  Marl  of 
Derby  and  Sir  Jolin  Beaufort  maintained  the  honour  of 
England  and  the  Lancastrian  name.' 

Wlien,  therefore,  Lancaster  took  np  again  in  1302  the 
task  oi  negotiation  which  as  a  younger  son  of  Edward  ill 
be  had  fint  attempted  in  1364,  his  own  position  was 
vastly  diflerent ;  the  conditions  of  politks  had  undergone 
a  change  equally  decisive. 

The  peace  policy  had  first  appeared  at  Bruges  in  1374. 
after  five  years'  continuous  fighting  and  on  the  morrow 
of  a  disa^strous  «Min]).iign.  when  Kngland.  disapponited  of 
victory,  considered  herself  defrauded  of  that  whuh  she 
had  a  rif^'ljt  to  expect.  In  1392  most  men.  thouf^h  not 
all,  had  outgrown  the  illu^iions  of  the  war,  and  I'ariument 

*  Uvnt  iU$  /« i/t  i/  J  fan  Botuifmut,  I.  xvi. ;  Plam  d*Orgo 
■Boat,  73 ;  CAr.  Rtg.  Ptmit,  iii.  07. 
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was  ready  to  welcome  a  definite  setUement.  In  I  ruiice-, 
too,  tlie  obstacles  to  peace  had  been  one  aher  anoUief 
removed.  While  Lancaster  tiireatened  the  dynastic 
policy  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  first  by  attempting  to 
secure  the  hand  of  the  Duchess  Margarrt  for  Edmund 
of  Langley,  later  by  proposing  the  hand  of  Philippa  of 
Lancaster  for  William  Count  of  Ostrcvant,  heir  oi  Albert 
of  Wittelsbach,  PhiHp  the  Bold  had  remaiiied  coouiiitted 
to  hostilities  with  £iig]and.  But  nofw  the  Bargnndian 
alliancfs  with  the  princes  of  Soathem  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries  were  complete,  and  lor  the  moment  at 
least  the  Buigundian  sopremacy  was  in  abeyance. 

When  theiefore  Lancaster  landed  at  Cal^  in  Mardi, 
1392,  there  was  every  prospect  of  aniving  at  an  mder- 
standing.*  He  had  taken  care  that  his  colleagues  should  be, 
like  liHi:^  If,  chosen  from  the  peace  party  ;  they  were  the 
Duke  ol  York,  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  H\int  lugdon,  ajid 
Sir  Thomas  Percy.  There  was  no  di;5M.hiit.at  like  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  wIk)  ti  iifd  to  wreck  the  success  of  the 
later  negotiations.  The  French  had  expected  Richard  11 
to  come  over  in  person ;  but  after  accompanying  the  envo>'s 
to  Dover*  the  King  returned  to  Westminster.  No  wel* 
come,  however,  could  have  been  more  royal  than  that 
accorded  to  John  of  Gannt»  for  the  French  Idi^  treated 
him  with  marked  deference,  and  showed  every  pomihie 
courtesy  to  his  suite.* 

*  For  the  negotfattiom  at  Anuaos  Me  RMg.  Si.  Dmyt,  L  735  ; 

CAr.  Reg.  Franc,  iii.  102-4  ;  Wals.  ii.  205-^  ;  Higd.  ix.  J65  , 
Kn  ,  ii  518  ;  Yp0d.  Neust.  392  ;  Cron\kiI  of  Si-o:IamJ.  it  , 
Froistart,  K.  de  L.  xv.  79-82,  etc.  Lancaster  Uoded  «t  Caius  ao 
March  11. 1392,  and  retunied  between  April  8  and  ti.  The  trnoe 
was  rifiiad  at  Aalena  on  AprU  8.  Brit.  Mot.  Add.  Ck.  ti,  310. 
Lancrister's  jwwers  are  ilaled  February  22,  Fotd,  VII.  710-11 
and  iho  prolongation  ol  the  moe  «aa  oon&iniMd  Majr  5.  Fmd^ 
VII.  7i4-a3. 

*  Ipee  rex  fChariee  VI)  venit  ci  obviam,  aatotaai  wtm  et 
praenomtnana  iii^iiiMiiiiiin  peftooaai  inilitae  totinechiietkHiitatia 
ngali  dignitsf  iauacta  iolammodo  OMpCa.    (Ka«  ii.  jiS.| 
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Throughout  their  visit  the  cnvo\*s  were  treated  as 
guests  oi  the  French  nation,  and  their  entertainment  cost 
as  mucli  ;is  a  campaign.  On  reaching  Amiens  every 
knight  oi  the  Duke's  retinue  found  his  anns  painted  on 
the  door  of  his  lodging,  that  he  might  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  it.  No  in  peer  was  allowed  to  take  money 
from  any  of  the  Duke's  suite.  Every  piecaution  that 
codM  be  devised  was  put  into  effect  to  prevent  unplea- 
santness. Brawling  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death :  no 
French  gentleman  was  allowed  to  go  out  at  night  without 
lights,  and  the  streets  of  the  town  were  patrolled  by  a 
body  of  4,000  watchmen,  while  the  King's  forethought 
even  went  the  length  of  improvising  a  fire-brigade. 

From  t!ie  d.iy  the  Duke  left  English  terniuiy  the 
attentions  began.  From  Calais*  the  Count  of  St.  Pol 
es<.ortt*d  I^inraster  and  his  suite,  wliich  numl>t.icd  a 
thfjusand  horsemen,  through  tlu'  lands  which  he  liad 
harried  in  da\'s  gone  by,  to  St.  Kiqnicr  and  Doullens. 
On  Monday,  March  25,  Charles,  with  a  stately  retinue, 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal*  knights  and  men-at-arms, 
made  his  entry  into  Amiens  ;  simultaneously  Lancaster 
rode  into  the  city  from  ni>ullens  under  the  escort  of 
the    Princes  des  fleurs  de  lys." 

When  his  hosts  offered  to  lead  him  to  his  lodging  the 
Duke  refused*  insisting  on  being  taken  immediately  to 
the  King.  Charles  received  him  in  the  Archbishop's 
palace,  tiki  the  interview  over,  Lancaster  was  conducted 
to  Malmaison.*  where  he  was  to  stay.  The  next  day  at 
a  state  bcmcjuet  tlie  Duke  found  himself  seated  at  the 
King*s  rig) it  hand,  and  served  by  the  Dukes  of  Orleans 

CuiBt  adwitni  Rct  Fjrmdae  non  minora  paratl  iedt  qoain  pcp 
■dv«Btii  impmtofto  cnjnaqne  muiiiii  provMiMct.    Wato.  iL 

*  It  wa»  then  that  the  Duke  built  Lancaster's  new  tower  mt 
Calais.    Arcka§olog%a,  ui.  250  note. 

*  For  MfHTf*«^  in  the  kmruenth  century,  tee  Ckr.  Rtg,  Frtmc, 
IS.  t  J  (note). 
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and  Bourbon.  So  far  as  oeiemooial  cooki  smooth  the 
way  to  peace,  the  path  was  dear. 

But  when  business  began  it  b^ame  dear  that  the 
political  situation  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a  pennanent  peace. 
Both  sides  opened  discrasion  with  extravagant  and 
unpractical  proposals.  The  Frendi  demanded  that 
Calais  should  be  evacuated  and  its  fortificatioiis  raaed 
to  the  ground,  a  proposal  to  wbkh  Lancaster  returned 
a  curt  nan  possumus.  On  the  other  hand  Lancaster  put 
forward  the  claim,  out  of  dale  in  13S4,  but  absurd  in  I3<>2« 
to  the  balance  oi  King  John's  ransom,  and  a  ic  .  ersion  to 
the  siaius  quo  of  Br^tigni.  All  this  was,  p<^^rlui|>s,  a  matt,  c 
of  form,  for  envoys  were  bound  bv  the  diplomatic  tradi- 
tions of  the  age.  But,  on  tiie  English  side,  there  vstrrc 
reasons  of  policy  for  haggling.  Tliough  Pailiainent  \ra5 
weary  if  not  of  the  war  at  least  of  a  succession  ot  war 
budgets,  there  was  a  formidable  party  who  did  not  want 
to  see  the  doors  of  France  and  campaigning  closed  Uw 
good.  Lancaster  in  Amiens  had  Westminster  in  mind  ;  it 
was  necessary  to  go  warily  ahead  and  not  to  give  colour  to 
the  charge  actually  preferred  later,  that  by  unduly  iavoiar- 
able  terms  he  was  sacrificiog  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and 
the  interests  of  England.  Apart  however  from  the  laiige 
question  of  peace  there  was  no  difficulty.  Both  aides 
readily  agreed  to  a  tnice  and  consented  that  the  existing 
truce  should  hokl  ^uod  for  twelve  months  more.  A  vrar 
had  Ix^en  won  m  which  to  work  for  the  t^dof  peiuic,  aiui 
tlie  i>uke  had  made  a  great  impression. 

He  returned  to  England  in  the  middle  of  April  nnd  a 
month  later  laid  the  results  of  his  tjmbassy  biiorr'  .111 
extraordinary  me«*ting  of  tht-  Counril  at  Stamford,  to 
which  a  number  of  peers  and  representatives  of  the 
counties  and  boroughs  had  been  summoocd.  This  httk 
parttament  approved  the  Duke*s  poti^,  and  the  King 
formally  ratified  the  truce.*   In  the  ^ring  of  1193  the 

»  Ka.  U.  jiS^  Itigd.  ix.  j6s-7- 
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same  stor}^  was  repeated,  the  scene  of  negotiations  being 
moved  to  the  old  rendezvous,  Lelinghen,  whither  the 
French  Commissioners  repaired  from  Boulogne  and  the 
English  irom  Calais/  Again  the  envoys  had  to  content 
themselves  with  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  :  *  any  con- 
sideration of  the  larger  issue  was  postponed  by  the  King's 
illness,  for  in  August  of  the  previous  year  Charles  had 
lost  his  reason,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  reign  he  was  liable 
to  intermittent  fits  of  madness  which  effectually  hindered 
the  treatment  of  serious  affairs. 

Tq  Laaccister  this  inlcii  u|)iion  was  a  disappK)intment,* 
but  he  stuck  to  the  work,  and  when  he  met  the  French 
envoys  at  Lelinghen  in  the  sprijig  of  1394  the  end  was  well 
in  sight.*  The  first  thing  was  to  remove  sources  of  mis- 
imderstanding,  one  of  which  lay  in  the  difficulty  of 
language.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  official  lan- 
guage which  passed  for  French  in  formal  documents 
puzded  the  French  ambassadors,  while  the  £nglish  com* 
plained  of  not  being  able  to  follow  discussion  in  what  was 
fast  becoming  a  foreign  tongue.  To  dear  the  path 
towards  mutual  imderstanding,  it  was  agreed  that  all 
proposals  should  be  written  down  and  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  verbal  note.  A  more  serious  stumbling-block 
was  found  in  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal  of  Luna,  a 

*  It  was  in  April,  1 393,  at  Boulogne  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
gave  tliB  Duke  of  Lancaster  some  tapestry  hangings  pourtraying 
the  history  of  Clo^  is    Itineraires  de  Philippe  le  Hardi,  547  (note). 

'  For  the  second  period  of  negotiation  see  Higd.  ix.  280  ; 
Kn.  ii.  321  ;  Wals.  ii  213  ;  Ann.  Ric.II,  157  ;  Froissart,  K.  dc  L. 
XV.  108-12,  1 16-9,  123-4;  Cont.  Eulog.  369;  Foed,  yil.  7S7~9, 
74  r,  748-9.  On  April  38  the  truce  was  prolonged  Ull  September 
2g,  1394.  Lancaster  and  Glonoester  received  farther  powers 
September  12,  1393.    Ibid.  752-3. 

*  Froissart  ,  K.  dc  L.  xvii.  52. 

*  For  tliu  iinal  negotiatiuab  bee  Wals.  ii.  214  ;  Kn.  ii.  321  ; 
Higd.  ix.  zBz }  Aim,  Ric,  H,  168. 

Lancaster's  powers  are  dated  March  10,  1394 ;  be  left  for 
Fhmce  soon  after  and  returned  about  June  24.  Peace  was  signed 
at  LdiDgheu  May  24, 1394.  Foed,  VII.  775  ^  Roi,  Franc,  ii.  170. 
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of  representing  Clement  VII,  and  was  trying  to  extort 
recognition  of  his  master  from  tlic  Hnglish  Commissioners. 

On  the  papal  question  John  o(  Gaunt  was  sound.  He 
would  not  palter  with  the  claims  of  t)]e  canonical  Pope, 
and  refused  to  begin  negotiation^  uaui  the  Cardmal  wa* 
removed.  Alter  that  ail  went  well.  A  fortnif;ht's  dis- 
cussion brought  the  envoi's  within  reach  of  an  understand- 
ing and  they  separated  to  communicate  with  their 
Governments.  Meanwhile  the  terms  were  not  divulged ; 
even  Froissart,  who  was  present,  failed  to  discora'  tbdr 
exact  import,  though  in  spite  of  official  retioeoce  he 
had  got  enough  infonnation  to  persuade  him  ol  the 
existence  of  a  secret  treaty.  Wien  the  envoys  met 
again  they  foimd  themselves  in  agreement ;  on  May  27 
a  truce  for  four  years  was  condodnl  between  France  and 
England.  At  kaigth  the  great  war  seemed  at  an  end,  ior 
before  the  expiration  of  the  tnice  of  Lelinghen  England 
had  diawn  still  c1os<.t  to  1  iaii*.e,  Kichard  had  marned 
the  daughter  of  his  adversary,  and  the  stniggle  oi  Wtlois 
and  Plantagcnct  ft)r  the  crown  01  the  fi€nrs^4y$  waii 
forgotten  for  a  generation. 

More  diincult  however  than  the  task  of  reconciling 
Richard  li  with  his  adversary  of  France,  was  that  oi 
maintaining  peace  and  order  among  the  King's  sal^ects. 
The  interludes  between  negotiations  in  France  were  spent 
by  the  Duke  in  attempting  to  compose  political  fartiow. 
personal  quands  and  popular  discontent. 

For  half  a  dosen  yean  stioceasive  Parliaments  had 
called  attention  to  the  dangerous  state  of  anarchy  pre- 
vailing in  many  parts  of  England.  It  was  an  ahMSt 
daily  occurrence  for  leaders  of  armed  bonds  to  diipoasm 
tenants  of  their  property,  carry  off  and  put  to  ransom 
their  wives  and  heirs,  and  forcibly  marry  thrir  hoiressrs. 
It  is  significant  of  the  ^ent  r  il  disorder,  which  1;«  w- 
ever»  worst  in  the  north,  that  one  oi  Lancaster**  tin^t 
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prodamations  as  Count  Palatine  had  been  to  prc^iibit  the 
gathering  of  armed  men  to  hinder  the  sessions  of  the 
justices  in  Lancaster. 

This  state  of  an.ircliv.  the  result  of  weak  adiiunistra- 
tion  rather  ih  iii  of  niuM>.-  Ll\v^.  hn\^  -inre  chronic  m 
England,  had  become  a-  ute  in  thf  sumnit  i  of  130^. 

An  insurrection,  whirh  tlircatcncd  to  fxcome  lormid- 
iMc,  broke  out  in  the  northern  counties  in  the  spring  of 
that  year.*  Beginning  in  Chester  it  spread  across  the 
County  Palatine  to  Yorksbiret  and  aflsuined  such  dang^- 
oos  proportions  that,  according  to  popular  belief,  there 
were  at  one  time  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  malcon- 
tents under  arms. 

The  objects  and  the  origins  of  the  discontent  are  con- 
fused and  obecure.  Once  more  political  issues  are  mixed 
up  with  personal  feuds.  The  men  of  the  royal  palatinate 
of  Chester,  the  most  disorderly  county  in  England,  were 
led  to  beheve  tliat  their  Hbertics  were  btin^  tlir(\it(  lud. 
Some  said  that  the  Dukrs  of  Lancaster  and  < iIoik ester 
wvrc  attt  inptin^'  to  di  prive  the  King  of  his  right  to  l''i  an<  c 
and  to  di^jK>>s<'ss  hini  <>f  the  ralalinatc.  In  ^'orksliiie 
disorder  turned  on  a  hx  il  feud  between  Sir  Kolw  rt 
Kokcby  and  William  Beckwith.  who,  having  slain  Ins 
enemy,  fled  from  justice,  and,  like  tlie  tough-belted 
outlaw  "  of  Sherwood  Forest,  gathering  his  friends  about 
him  in  the  forests,  bid  defiance  to  the  law.  It  is 
dear  that  in  some  quarteis  the  intention  was  to  kill 
Lancaster  and  Derby,  but  the  rdation  of  Gloucester  and 
Arundel,  whose  names  were  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  dirturbance,  to  the  rebda  and  their  plana  must  remain 
a  mystery.  There  was  a  rumour  that  Arundd  had 

*  For  ihe  Ctke&hire  riwng  and  the  "  famosa  discotdia  **  of  Laa* 
csslflr  aad  AimM  wllb  which  It  b  eomMctod  m  Ret.  Pmi,  iU. 

309-31  ;   .inn.  Ric.  li,  166  (a  strongly  Lancastrian 

Account'.  ;  Wal"  ii  214  :  Higd  .  ?to-40,  2^x..  iSt  Mr^h'em© 
it  muUy  iDOti  Accurau  t&  (Utcs.  but  htn  be  seems  to  be  wroof. 
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organised  the  disorder  and  that  Gloucester  was  secredf 

aiding  his  designs  ;  it  is  probable,  though  the  evidence  is 
insufficient  to  prove  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  day  of  reckoning  came  Gluii  <  ^i^r  and  Lancaster  are 
found  side  bv  side,  and  Arundel  was  never  fornudlv 
charged  with  comphcity.  The  distribution  oi  intlain- 
matory  placards  denouncing  Lancaster,  which  were 
posted  on  the  doors  of  every  parish  church  in  the  di?j- 
affected  districts,  proves  that  the  disturbance  was  care- 
fully organized  by  certain  mischief-makers  who  were  bent 
on  fishing  for  themselves  or  their  party  in  troubled 
waters.  So  far  as  can  be  seeiit  these  mischief-makcfs 
belonged  to  the  war  party,  who  were  infuriated  by  Laii> 
caster's  foreign  policy,  and  the  old  oppositioo  of  1386. 

As  usoal,  a  political  moHf  allowed  the  development  of 
other  sub-plots  in  the  dnuna.  Political  or  social  griev- 
ances were  made  the  colour  for  a  general  distmtxuice,  in 
which  private  hatreds  and  greed  of  plunder  had  free  play. 

It  was  to  meet  this  situation  that  Lioicastcr  hastily 
left  the  French  Commissioners  in  tlie  summer  of  1303.  foe 
the  King,  who  h;id  allowed  the  evil  to  grow  unchecked 
in  his  a])sence,  had  phi( xd  his  unc  le  at  tht  liead  of  a 
special  commission  of  roval  justii  es. 

Lan(  iiNter  w(  nt  first  to  Yorkshire,  where  the  disorder 
had  groMH  round  the  outlaw  Beckwith  and  his  adherent^', 
and  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  his  enemies,  set 
himself  to  work  cautiously  and  in  a  moderate  spirit. 
Having  succeeded  in  dispelling  suspidoos  as  to  his  cm 
conduct,  he  restored  order  in  the  districts  where  lus 
territorial  power  lay,  and  then  turned  westwards  towaid 
the  dangerous  palatinate  of  Chester.  For  once  at  kaat 
the  Duke  seized  the  leading  feature  of  a  political  situation. 
Social  and  economic  causes  were  largely  responsible  lor 
tlie  unrest.  Since  the  era  of  truces  with  France  there 
were  a  large  uuiuImt  ul  di>handed  soldiers  in  England,  it>cn 
without  means  oi  subbi»tcncc  and  uiuittcd  for  civii 
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cmplo\Tnent.  The  Duke  enrolled  them  for  service  in 
A  |iiita.iiie,  whither  he  intended  soon  to  procf^ed.  A  few 
ringleaders  were  arrested  for  trial.  Most  were  suffered  to 
go.  The  disorder  collapsed,  and  Lancaster  returned  to 
the  south  with  the  news  that  his  nussion  had  acccm&plished 
its  end  and  that  order  was  restored. 

The  relatioii  of  Arundel  to  the  qnsode  had  not  been 
deared  up.  Arundel  and  Lancaster,  friends  in  the 
aeventiesy  had  long  since  drifted  apart,  the  Earl  de- 
^Nsed  the  peace  policy  and  was  jealous  of  the  Duke's 
influenoe  with  the  King.  He  feared  too,  and  as  it 
pftyv^  not  without  reason,  that  Richard  had  never  for- 
given him  for  his  part  in  the  events  of  1386. 

When  Piirliament  opened  in  January,  1394,  Arundel 
determined  to  furr^tall  iin  attack.  He  had  watched  the 
young  King's  temper,  and  knew  his  fickleness  of  character. 
If  he  could  succeed  in  doinp  what  Robert  de  Vere  had 
only  just  failed  to  do  at  the  Salisbury  Parliament  ten 
years  before,  and  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  King  in 
his  uncle,  there  might  be  another  d(  al  in  the  game,  and 
hb  own  hand  might  he  stroQger.  Political  annihilation 
was  little  to  his  taste ;  however,  if  he  were  going  to  be 
brought  to  book  for  the  events  of  the  summer  it  might 
go  Ittrd  with  him.  So  he  chose  the  bold  course  and 
struck  the  first  blow. 

So  soon  as  the  Chancellor  had  declared  the  causes  of 
the  summons  of  Parliament  and  the  usual  business  of 
appointing  recci\ers  and  triors  of  petitions  had  been 
got  through,  the  Karl  rose  rxiid  declared  that  there  were 
certain  matters  tourlaiig  the  honour  and  profit  of  Kuig 
and  kingdom  so  nearly  that  his  conscience  did  not  suffer 
lum  to  \yv  silent.  indictment  of  Lam  aster  and 

his  policy,  was  composed  in  six  articles.  It  vms 
contrary  to  the  King's  honour*  firstly,  that  his  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Guyenne  and  Lancaster  shoiUd  be  seen  constantly 
waUoQg  hand  in  hand  and  arm  in  arm  with  the  King ; 
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secondlv,  that  the  King  should  wear  round  his  ne^k 
the  Duke's  "  livery  ** ;  thirdly,  that  the  King's  reiamers 
should  wear  the  same  livery;  f'nrthlv,  the  Duke  in 
Council  and  in  Parliament  wa?  in  the  iiabit  oi  umhr  >uch 
**  rough  and  bitter  words,'*  that  he,  the  Earl,  and  other?, 
often  dare  not  fully  declare  their  intent ;  hithly.  it 
was  greatly  to  the  King's  disadvantage  that  he  had 
granted  to  his  iinde  the  Dach/  of  Aquitaine ;  sixtlily, 
the  King  had  s<}aandered  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  oa 
his  uncle's  cmsade  against  Castile. 

The  challenge  was  made  and  the  Earl  hopelessly  com* 
promised.  He  txpodttd  considerable  sopfrnt  amoog 
Peers  and  Commons ;  as  it  proved  he  was  disappoinled, 
for  no  one  followed  up  the  attack. 

The  first  three  articles  were  calculated  to  catch  ^wpula: 
favour,  and  revive  the  old  cry  against  **  livery  and  main- 
tenance." But  things  had  changed  >iiu  e  the  daN-s  oi  the 
"Good"  Parliament,  when  the  Duke's  icuiners  had  bt^^ti 
glad  to  hide  their  livery  from  the  London  mob.  and  thr 
political  war  cries  of  1376  did  not  fit  the  circuimtance* 
of  1394.  Again,  in  the  hot  days  of  Lancaster's  youth 
the  charge  contained  in  the  fourth  article  might  have 
struclc  home.  Had  rmt  John  of  Gaunt  cursed  Bishop 
Coortenay  in  Saint  Paul's,  and  offered  to  ride  to  London 
and  drag  the  Bishop  to  Wmdsor  in  qiite  of  the  **  ribald 
knaves**  of  London?  But  that,  too,  belonged  Id 
the  past,  and  years  had  calmed  the  Duke*s  pnsiiM 
and  taught  him  the  leason  of  restraint  and  cantioii.  The 
fifth  article  was  a  skilful  attack.  The  grant  of  the  Duchy 
of  Aquitaine  was  unpopular,  as  will  be  seen,  in  the  duchy 
itself,  and  there  was  a  large  J>arty  in  Knpland  also  \*bo 
feared  the  results  of  the  grant  on  Gas: on  IonmIiv 
view<>d  with  tiio  utmost  jealousy  any  further  alienation 
of  1  II  I   md  honours  by  the  Crown. 

But  Anmdel  had  saved  his  strongest  point  till  tiic  ezid 
The  invasion  of  Castile  had  wrecked  an  English  tsmy^ 
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without  appreciably  altering  the  political  sitnntion.  The 
Commoni  cared  veiy  little  whether  or  not  JPhilippa  of 
Lancaster  nm  Queen  of  Portugal,  or  whether  Katharine 
•ecnred  the  xeverneo  of  Don  Pedro's  throne*  lltheDoke 
dioie  to  proeecate  his  dynastic  ambitioos,  at  knst  he 
mi|^t  be  made  to  pay  for  them,  and  the  party  for 
eooQOOiy  might  well  hold  that  the  treasure  which  was 
being  poured  over  the  Pyrenees  into  the  Duke's  coffeis 
at  Bordeaux  ought  to  be  called  on  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
Spanish  crusade. 

There  was,  doubtless,  stidl  a  partv  in  the  Commons  and 
a  smaller  one  in  the  Lords  who,  kn  j>ersonal  or  ^lolitiuil 
reason^,  retained  tlie  old  jealousy  of  Lan<  a>trian  mJlm  nre, 
but  Arundel  bad  iais.calculated  tlic  sti«  ri^^th  of  political 
forces.  Lancaster  had  outlived  his  unjiopularity.  The 
old  anti-Wyclifie  feeUng  among  clergy  and  laity  was 
useless  in  1394  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lancastrian  power. 
The  country,  too,  was  tired  of  the  Lords  ^>peUant,  and 
since  Richard's  assomptioii  of  power  had  welcomed  a 
period  ci  orderly  government.  Consequently  the  £arl*s 
nanifosto  foU  flat ;  he  laikd  to  fon  into  flame  the  emben 
of  Uie  King's  jealousy  or  to  touch  his  pride  by  this  skillal 
mttempt  to  rcprcBcnt  him  as  still  in  the  totelage  ol  his 
nnde. 

In  reply  to  the  indictment,  the  King  presented  a  formal 
answer,  lakmg  the  Earl's  points  one  by  one. 

If  the  Kuig  walked  arm  in  inii  with  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, that  w;is  only  \>*lutl  he  did  liabuuaily  ui  thecav  oi 
hb  other  undes.  As  for  the  livery,  in  point  ot  t  i  t  mi 
Lancaster's  return  from  Spain  he  had  himself  tak*  n  ihe 
collar  from  his  uncle's  neck,  and  worn  it  "'en  stgne  dc 
horn  mmm  £m4m  cor  erUre  $ux**  and  il  his  retainers  did 
the  same  it  was  by  the  royal  command ,  He  denied  that 
Lancaster  had  ever  overborn  any  member  of  tiie  Coondl 
in  his  hearing ;  it  wis  open  to  the  £arl  as  to  the  rest  to 
speak  their  will. 
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The  grant  of  the  Duchy  of  Guyenne  had  been  made 
with  the  assent  of  the  estates  in  Parliament  assembled. 
Of  the  cost  of  the  army  m  Spain,  200,000  marcs  had  be€n 
voted  freely  by  the  Commons  ;  the  other  half  was  a  loan 
for  which  the  Duke  acknowledged  his  liability  and  which 
he  had  offered  to  repay  ;  m  consideration,  houc\'ex,  oi 
the  relief  of  Brest  aiul  other  ex|)editions  in  the  King's 
service  for  which  he  had  not  received  payment  in  hill,  this 
sum,  with  the  consent  oi  Parliament,  bad  been  remitted. 

As  lor  tbe  negotiations  with  France,  Lancaster,  bke 
the  other  envo}^,  had  merely  carried  cmt  his  instructions. 
He  bad  laid  the  result  before  tbe  Council ;  Omndl  and 
Parliament  had  been  free  to  aoc^it  or  reject  tbe  tfnws» 
and  it  bad  been  open  to  Anmdd  witb  tbe  rest  to  criticiie 
tbe  poUqr. 

The  indictment  and  the  Kmg's  reply  irere  exaanned 

by  Parliament.  Opinion  was  unanimous  that  Lancaster 
was  free  and  quit  of  any  blame. 

The  vote  of  censure  was  deieati  d.  A.-kcU  if  he  had 
anything  fui  thti  to  say,  the  Earl  rephcd  in  the  negative. 
Thereupon  the  King,  with  the  assent  of  Parliament, 
ordered  the  Earl  to  apologize.  There  was  no  cho'-  e  but 
to  obey.  Addressing  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Arundel 
repeated  these  words  :  "  Sire,  sith  that  hit  semeth  to  ibm 
Kyng  and  to  tbe  other  lordes,  and  eke  that  yhe  ben  to 
mychel  greved  and  displeisid  be  my  wordfis,  hit  for* 
tbynketb  me,  and  bysecbe  yowe  of  your  gode  lorddup 
to  remyt  me  your  mautaknt/'  *  Whietber  or  no  Jobn  oi 
Gaont  carried  tbe  duty  of  forgivene»  to  tbe  extent  of 

remitting  bis  mautalent**  entirdy  may  be  qoBStioBwi 
in  tbe  light  of  events  which  happened  two  yeaii  later. 
Nothing  had  been  said  c^cially  of  Arundel's  share  in  tbe 
northern  rising  ;  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drc  p. 
Anmdi  1  retired  trom  the  Counnl  for  a  time,  and  the  I  hikr^ 
havu)^  quieted  tlie  rising  m  the  north  and  won  a  victocy 

>  Rat,  PmH.  Ul.  314  a. 
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ovt  T  tlie  uppusition,  went  back  to  France  to  tinish  the 
business  of  peace-makint^. 

It  wtis  at  the  time  ot  his  departure  for  the  final  nego- 
tiations in  France  that  John  of  (iaunt  lost  his  second 
wile.    Constance  of  Castile  died  on  March  24,  1394/ 

By  a  strange  fatality  Lancaster,  the  King  and  the  Earl 
of  Derby  all  became  widowers  in  the  same  year,  for 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Lan- 
caster, Q^ieen  Anne  and  Mary  Coonteas  of  Derby  passed 
away.  Of  the  two  daughters  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  contem* 
pocBiy  annalists  have  little  to  say ;  cmly  enough  to 
point  a  contrast  between  Constance,  a  pattern  of  orderiy 
and  devOQt  living,  and  her  worldly  and  Ughe  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  York,*  who  did  not  pass  unscaliicd  among 
the  lidies  of  Richard's  luxurious  Court. 

The  silence  ul  the  chronicles  is  not  broken  by  Chaucer's 
verse.  A  threnody  on  Constance  of  Castile  could  not 
have  breathed  the  same  e\'ident  sincerity  as  the  lament 
for  Blanche  of  Lancaster  ;  the  tie  which  bound  John  of 
Gaunt  to  his  second  wife  was  too  obviously  the  result 
oi  political  convenience,  and  when  death  loosed  it,  the 
poet  had  no  graoehil  and  touching  nir  rial  to  raise  to 
the  second  Duchess  of  Lancaster.  Half  her  hie,  a  life  of 
exile,  had  been  spent  in  England*  but  she  had  never 
Idititilled  herself  with  the  country  of  her  adoption  and 
left  no  unpras  upon  the  life  of  the  Court.  From  the  first 
she  had  had  a  rival ;  it  must  have  been  difficult  for  her, 
even  allowing  lor  a  different  standard  of  taste  in  such 
matters,  to  do  the  honours  of  the  Lancastrian  household, 
while  every  one  paid  court  to  the  Duke's  iiiihtress,  and 
Katharine  Swyufurd's  position   was  openly  acknow- 

'  A  liirl^r  certain  inlerwiGe  from  Che  dat«  of  Uw  Mt.  Sm 
Will  p.  ij^; ,  Higd.  ix.  283,  'who  Myt  lUfch  2$,    Kn.  ii.  jai 
Anm^  J^u»  //,  168  ,  Wain,  ii  214 

'  Itabeila  died  m  tjyj  ^Hjgd.  ul.  378),  not  1394.  most  ui 
the  chroulcki  have  It.  Hwr  wm  proved  Janaary  o.  1393. 
Ttfil.  V^.  13$. 
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legged  not  only  at  the  Savoy  <ir  Hertlordt  but  at  tbe 
State  cenanooies  of  Westminster  and  Winikor.* 

Constance  remained  Castilian  at  heart ;  her  strongut 
feelings  were  tliose  of  attachment  to  the  memorv'  of  her 
father,  her  happiest  days  those  of  the  autanm  of  1386, 
when  the  Galician  nobles  came  to  do  homage  to  tlu'ir 
Queen,  or  oi  1388  and  1389,  when,  the  last  honours  paid 
to  the  memory  of  Pedro  tlie  Just,  Constance  saw  h]3 
right  acknowledged  in  the  person  of  her  daughter, 
Katharine  of  Lancaster*  Prinoess  of  the  Astnrias. 

One  of  her  letters,  an  autograph,  has  survived.*  It  is 
addressed  to  the  ChanceHor  of  the  University  oi  Oxkrdt 
entreating  him  to  nwnfnmnA  a  friar,  Brotha*  Alvares,  one 
of  her  own  subjects,  to  the  Prior  of  the  Oxktd  Dnmimfam, 
evidence  perhaps  of  her  caie  for  the  poor  and  her  n^/ud 
lor  Isamiiig* 

Her  son,  '*John  of  Gaimt/'  had  died  in  infuKy; 
after  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  in  1388,  Consluioe 
seems  to  have  lived  apart,  with  a  Court  of  her  own.  a  few 
gentlemen  of  Castile  kind  a  tr.uii  (  t  1  1  dies  wlio  followed 
her  into  exile  in  1366  and  (  aum-  uitli  her  froiu  ik>rdt'aux 
at  her  marriap^e.  She  was  bui :«  d  wuh  great  aiagnitkence 
in  St.  Mary's,  Leicester,  where  cver\'  >Tar  on  tlie  »inm* 
versary  of  her  death  Lancaster  caused  an  oImI  to  be 
celebrated  for  her  soul.' 

•  Robes  were  provided  lor  Katharine  Swynlofd  at  tht  fnat 
of  the  Gftrter,  St.  (  •  rge*t  Day,  tjS^.   Bdu,  MmmtHaii  of  tk^ 

Garier,  p.  250.  For  her  inftucnce  sec  BatetoD,  Ff cords  cf 
Dorough  0/  Lficeiter  Mrtvor's  account.  1375-6:  l6t.  loc  »t®e 
lent  10  the  Lady  Kailiarmc  bwyoiord  ^u.  155)  ;  il77-9»^  6f.  <»4. 
lor  a  hone  gi  ven  to  the  Uidy  Katharine  9wjnilofa;j(ao«.  61.  lar  a 
pan  of  iron  giveD  to  the  said  Katharine  for  "expediting  \mtkmm 
tnnrhing  the  tcncmmt  in  Strctton,  and  for  other  business  fcr 
which  a  certain  lord  brsouuhl  the  aiorcsaid  Kathanoe 
tiicces«iuiiy  that  the  aiure^aid  town  was  pardoikcd  t^  UrMtin^ 
ol  iilv«  to  the  KixMi  in  tkat  year"  (it 

•  M.  A.  B.  Wood»  Boftd  Lmms,  1.  66. 

•  For  the  enormous  rx^^^n*"  f  f  the  l>uri4l  see  balance  tlMBt 
(Appe&dii«    449)  I  lor  the  obit,  see  WiU  (Appendix,  p.  4Jgi)k 
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Her  deatli  had  no  effect  <»i  the  relations  between  Lan- 
caster and  the  Castilian  Government.  The  yearly  tribute 
contmtied  to  be  paid,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  repu- 
diate the  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  1388*  Only  an  out-* 
bleak  of  the  war  would  have  been  likely  to  jeopardise  the 
Diike*8  position,  bat  with  the  notable  successes  achieved 
by  his  policy  in  May,  1394,  such  a  contingency  was  now 
mare  remote  than  ever.  He  might  rest  content,  his  hopes 
realized  a.iiU  \viLli  ihc  assurance  of  success. 

Yet,  according  to  one  authority,  there  was  still  an 
anxiety  weigUmg  on  the  Duke's  nund  ;  he  tuuld  iiut,  we 
arc  told,  leave  England  with  any  peace  of  mind  until  he 
had  secured  the  recognition  oi  his  aoo,  Ueury  iiarl  oi 
Derby,  as  heir  apparent ! 

The  wntcr  who  continued  the  Eulogium  is  respon- 
sible for  the  statement  that  Lancaster  asked  Parliament 
(meaniQg  that  of  January,  1394,  though  the  chronology 
of  the  passage  is  hopelessly  confused)  to  reopen  the 
question  of  the  succession,  which  he  elsewhere  states  to 
have  been  definitely  settled  nine  years  earlier  by  the 
prodamation  of  the  Earl  of  March  as  the  Imeal  heir  to 
the  throne.^ 

The  story  (of  which  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  RoQs 

of  Parliament  and  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council  know 
notliiag)  hrietly  is  this  :  lhal  Lancaster  asked  tt^t  his 
son  should  be  recognized  as  heir  to  the  throne  ;  t  the 
Ear!  of  March  rebutted  the  claim  and  urged  own  right 
(which  was  indisputable),  and  that  the  Duke  thereupon 
came  forward  witli  an  absurd  story  to  the  effect  that 
Edmund  Crouchback,  great-grandfather  of  Blanche  ot 
Lancaster^  was  really  the  elder  brother  of  £dward  1»  but 
that  owing  to  a  personal  deformity  (the  origin  of  his  naine)» 
be  had  been  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  younger  brother, 
00  the  onderstandiog  that  this  deviation  from  the  right 
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line  of  descent  should  not  prejudice  tiie  li^ts  of  hii 
children. 

The  mjrth  was  capable  of  expansion  ;  to  read  it  in  tti 
completed  form  we  must  turn  to  the  page's  of  John 
Hardyng's  chronicle.*  Hardyng  improves  on  the  simple 
absurdity  of  the  original,  first  by  mukiii:.'  John  of  Gaunt, 
who  was  thirty-seven  years  older  than  Ridiard  11,  claiiii 
himselt  to  be  recognized  as  his  nephew's  heir ;  sixondly. 
by  adding  his  famous  embellishment — the  stor^'  of  the 
forged  pedigree  and  chronicle.  Hardyng  states  tliat  John 
of  Gaunt among  the  Lords  in  Council  and  in  Parhaments 
and  in  the  Common  House  among  the  knights  cboMi  lor 
the  Commons  asked  by  bill  to  be  admit  heir  apparent  to 
King  Richard,  considering  bow  the  King  was  Ifloe  to  have 
no  issue  of  bis  body/*  To  this  he  adds*  ^the  Lonk 
spiritual  and  temporal  and  the  Commons  in  the  fVT*m«i 
House  by  wbok  advice  said  that  the  Eail  of  Maicii, 
Roger  Mortimer,  was  his  next  bdr  to  the  crown  of  full 
descent  of  blood*  and  they  would  have  none  other,  and 
asked  a  question  upon  it,  who  dui^t  disable  iiit  King  ot 
issue,  he  being  youn^  ii  d  able  to  have  issue."  Foiled 
in  his  first  intent,  the  ui^.ked  Duke  put>  forward  the 
story  abdut  Edmund  Crouchback,  and  "feigns  an  un- 
true chronicle  "  to  support  it,  "which  chroni».lc  so  iorged 
the  Duke  did  put  into  divers  Abbeys  and  in  Friaries  lor 
to  be  kept  for  the  inhentance  of  his  son  to  the  crown.** 
Hardyng  then  goes  on  to  relate  how  Henry  IV,  in  2399^ 
having  got  Richard  11  securely  in  the  Tower,  made  vm 
of  this  forged  chronicle  to  prove  his  hereditary  right  to 
the  throne.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  sequel,  for  this  p  ut  of 
the  stoty  has  already  been  disposed  of :  *  all  that  ccncenit 
the  histofy  of  John  of  Gaunt  is  the  first  part»  his  share  m 

'  ArcMmMlogia,  vol.  zvL  pp.  159  tqq. 
*  See  also  Sccfu  hfottinyrt .  xv  7 
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this  supposed  dul  lish  attempt  to  delude  England  and 
alter  the  hne  oi  Miccession. 

In  the  absence  of  anv  decent  e\'idcnrc,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  point  out  tile  iiiIk  ii  nt  absurdities  of  the  whole 
story.  The  tale  about  Edmund  of  Lancaster,  who  was 
known  to  have  been  **ofie  of  the  seemliest  persons  in 
England/*  would  of  course  have  deceived  no  one,  and, 
if  ever  it  had  been  pat  forward,  would  have  been  refuted 
by  common  notoriety;  yet  there  is  no  hint  in  official 
records  or  trustworthy  contemporary  annals  of  any  soch 
plea  being  produced,  and  had  it  beoi  produced  it  would 
certainly  have  awakened  Richard's  former  jealousies  and 
fears  and  wrecked  his  new-born  confidence  in  his  eldest 
uncle.  The  Duke's  "  bills  "  and  the  forgeries  themselves 
have  never  been  seen,'  and  supposing  the  insuperable 
difficulties  overcome  of  cxectiun^  a  fraud  uluch  would 
convince  no  one,  th<'  la^k  of  fni^tjng  copies  of  the  forged 
clironirlc  upon  "  divers  abU.  and  friaries  would  have 
baffled  all  ingenuity.  How  much  uithience  Lanc.ister 
had  upon  the  writing  of  history  even  ni  abbe)  s  which 
claimed  him  as  a  benefactor,  appears  from  the  existence 
of  the  "  scandalous  chronicle  **  of  St.  Albans. 

Hardyng  gives  his  account  on  the  authority  of  certain 
conversations  which  took  place  at  difierent  times  between 
himself  and  his  patron,  Henry  P^rcy,  and  it  bean  all  the 
marks  of  an  invention  produced  to  explain  previous 
events* 

Cross-examination  being  impossiUe,  it  may  be  material 
to  say  something  of  the  character  and  antecedents  of 

the  witness.* 

*  Hankat  .  .  .  vendicsvit  aibi  oooNUun,  primo  ex  ptopia- 

quiTate  sanr:uin:s,  quam  pri)Ki\it  cx  anti(}uis  quidcm  pcstis, 
qooruin  vent  coptas  nficd»in  vidi.    Capgrave,  ds  lUuti.  U§mria$, 

<  See  article  -  Kwdyng  "  la  Diet,  Nmi,  Htdf.  eadSir  R  Pai- 
mv^'t  introduction  to  Docutmenls  and  Rtcords  itimfftMfl%  |A# 
Hittrnf  ^  $90$ltmd,  (Record  CommiMioa,  tSj7.) 
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Bom  in  1378,  Haidyng  was  broo^t  up  m  the  hoani 
hold  of  Heniy  Percy  the  younger  ("  Hotspur     and  was 
devoted  to  tbe  family  of  NorthmnberlaiuL       bad  tm 

passions,  a  love  of  antiquities  and  a  hatred  of  the  Soots^ 
and  he  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  vocation  which  gratified 
both  together.  This  was  to  collect  documents  concerning 
the  relation  between  England  and  Scotland  wiih  a  '.lew 
to  proving  the  fact  of  En^Hsh  suzerainty  over  the  northern 
kingdom.  Failing  to  find  proofs,  Hardyng  forged  them, 
and  the  fruits  nf  hi?  labours,  a  series  of  spurious  charters, 
were  sold  by  him  to  the  English  Govenunent  for  a  con- 
sideratioiiy  and  duly  deposited  among  the  records  of  iht 
Exchequer  in  a  box  labelled  Scoita  Hardyng.*^  The  tak 
of  the  forged  chronide  deserved  a  place  in  that  bos.  It 
amounts  to  gossip  between  the  Penaes,  bitter  enemiea  of 
the  Lancastrian  dynasty  vdio  lost  their  lives  m  lebeOaoi 
against  it,  reported  by  a  convicted  swindler,  who,htniiHf 
an  expert,  under-rated  the  difficulties  ol  tbe  profaMlon 
of  forgery. 

If  the  story  proves  anything  at  all,  it  may  be  taken  as 

evidence  ut  tlie  an.\icty  felt  by  ihe  nation  as  to  the  sue- 
cessu  n.  evti  biiice  Richard's  marriage  with  .^nne  ol 
Holu  niKi  had  proved  sterile,  and  of  the  interest  felt  n\  the 
positiun  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  m  relation  to  the 
dynastic  probkm.^ 

'  For  anotbo*  inatance  of  this  feeling  see  the  detailed  ■i<',»iiat 
of  the  Isnfly  of  LaacatMr  and  GUitoce^  Hifd«  Is.  96^. 
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THE  DUCHY  OF  AQUITAINi^ 

IN  September,  1394,  the  King  left  for  Ireland^  and 
soon  after  the  Duke  sailed  for  the  south/ 
Almost  a  generatum  of  Gascon  liegemen  had  passed 
away  since  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  had  first  seen  the  land 
whidi  he  now  came  to  rule ;  but  since  the  parliament  at 
Bayonnne  of  1366,  when  Don  Pedro  had  boasted  of  the 
hoarded  treasures  of  Castile,  since  the  return  to  Bordeaux 
while  the  laurels  of  Najera  were  still  fresh,  John  of 
Gaunt  had  lived  many  months  among  the  sunny  vineyards 
of  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne.  Six  months'  experience 
as  Lieutenant  for  the  Prince  his  brother,  in  1371,  had 
taught  liim  something  of  the  difficulties  military, 
political  and  financial,  which  beset  the  King's  representa* 
tive  in  the  Gascon  dependency.  In  Gascon  territory  he 
had  married  Constance  of  Castile ;  to  Bordeaux  he  had 
led  the  remnants  of  the  shattered  anny  which  followed 
him  through  France  in  1373,  and  m  1388  during  a  third 
Lieutenancy  in  the  south  the  Duke  had  won  the  diplo- 
matic victory  over  the  courts  of  Castile  and  France^ 
which  secured  a  throne  for  Katharine  of  Lancaster. 

More  than  three  years  spent  in  Aquitaine,  and  three 
successive  terms  of  supreme  military  command  must 

*  Fralisart,  K.  de  L.  zv.  1 36,  139.  Order  to  collect  ships  for  the 

voyage  to  Ireland  "  cxceptis  dumtaxat  navibus  et  aliis  vasis  de 
partibus  borealibus  pro  passagio  carissimi  Avunculi  nostri 
Johamiis  etc.  .  .  versus  partes  Aquitaniae  •  •  .  ordinatis." 
September  13,  1394.   Foed^  VII.  789.  ^ 
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have  made  him  iaiiuliar  with  tiie  men  whom  he  was  now 
to  rule.  Baron  and  burgess  were  kiv  wn  to  him  ahke, 
the  turbulence  of  the  one  iind  the  stubborn  pride  of  the 
other.  Hot-headed  courage  and  impulsiveness  luvt^ 
made  the  name  of  the  Gascon  noble  a  by-Vi'^rd : 
to  the  proud  independence  of  the  bnigesaes  of  the  great 
cities,  Bordeaux,  Bayonne  and  Dax»  the  Italian  re- 
publics or  the  great  towns  of  Flanders  can  akae  sopply 
a  paralleL' 

Gascon  diffeied  from  Frenchman  as  much  m  political 
conditions  as  in  race,  language  and  sentiment.  The 
administrative  system  of  Aquitaine  was  complete  and 
self-contained.  At  its  head  stood  the  ''Seneschal  of 

Gascony,"  the  chief  executive  ofl&cer  military  and  civiL 
The  "  Constable  of  Bordeaux/'  at  first  a  military  ofl&cer, 
had  been  forced  by  tune  and  circumstance  to  the  liead 
of  the  financial  system.  Tliese  two  great  oflficiaL>.  ti> 
gether  with  the  "Chancellor  ui  A(|uita!ne,*'  actmg  w:th 
the  adv  ice  of  the  royal  council,  ionned  the  executive 
government  of  Aquitaine. 

The  King's  Lieutenant  stands  outside  the  ordmar>* 
governmental  system.  He  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
forces,  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  King's  dominions. 
During  the  Hundred  Years  War  the  force  of  dtamt- 
stances  converted  into  a  pennanent  office  what  had  been 
in  its  origin  a  temporary  military  command,  called  into 
existence  to  meet  special  and  extraordinary  cooditioos. 
So,  throughout  the  reigns  of  Edward  III  and  Richard  II 
the  government  of  the  dependency  is  never  left  for  loqg 
without  the  protection  of  the  King's  special  representa- 
tive, thougli,  of  course,  when  the  "  Duke  "  or  the 
**  Prince  "  of  Acjuit.nne  is  present,  the  sj^X-iial  uftice  oi 
Kiug  s  ijcutenant  is  merged  in  the  higher  dignity. 

1  The  pruv  isu^n  exciutlin^  nobte;!  ifutu  ihc  Corpora tiuu  ol  IUm- 

deaax  wm  tuppre^wt  by  Lanctfttr  at  Uw  le^Mtt  of  tbi  city 
aS  Oct.  1 J92.  Uw$  4m  Bomitttm,  991 . 
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Two  features  stand  out  clearly  in  the  picture  of  four- 
teen th-rentury  Aquitaine ;  the  extreme  independence 
of  Ga^cony  under  Enghsh  rule,  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  Gascons  to  their  ahen  suzerain.* 

Tlie  situation  was  unnatural :  it  was  doomed  to  fall 
with  the  growth  of  a  national  sentimeat*  of  a  French 
patriotism.  As  yet  that  sentiment  scarcely  existe  d 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Gascon  dialect  marked 
of!  the  men  of  the  south  as  a  distinct  race,  and  that  the 
Gascon  still  looked  upon  the  man  from  the  north  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Provencal  had  regarded  Mont- 
fort  and  the  northern  invaders  in  the  Albigensian  crusades 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Froissart  can  stiU  speak  of 
Gascons  in  distinction  to  Frenchmen  and  Burgundians, 
Picards  and  Normans. 

Meanwhile  policy  had  in  untained  in  tquilihrium  a 
balance  of  forces  that  could  nut  in  the  nature  of  things 
U:  permanent,  for  while  the  Kings  of  France  had  made 
it  their  settled  policy  to  crush  municipal  independence, 
English  sovereigns  had  for  more  than  a  century  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  foster  local  liberty. 

When  John  of  Gaunt  arrived  in  Aquitaine  the  French 
monarchy  had  air  idy  won  a  barren  victory  over  its 
om  subjects ;  the  French  communes  had  entered  upon 
the  period  of  their  decline.  In  Gascooy  municipal 
liberty  had  reached  its  aenith. 

The  judicial  system  of  Aquitaine,  allowing  appeal  to 
the  sttjeraiut  but  virtually  sdf-^entied,  preserved  justice 
between  Gascon  and  Englishman.  A  fiscal  system  far 
less  burdensome  than  that  of  France  offered  ad\nintages 
which  the  (ities  were  not  slow  to  a[>prcciatc.  English 
rule  meant  a  large  measure  of  seli-govemment,  and 
considcrahl*-  mmmercial  privilege. 

Bordeaux,  the  emf>ornim  ot  the  gr<'at  wine  trade,  and 
the  entrep6t  of  the  scarcely  less  important  carrymg  trade 

■  Set  If.  Driwed'i  valoable'eHay  Isi  AmghiM  m  Cmymm, 
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in  pilgrims  (who  flocked  from  the  north,  from  England, 

France  and  the  Low  Countries,  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James 
of  Corapostella)  had  for  a  century  basked  in  the  sunshme 
of  royal  favour ;  indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
Edward  II  had  supported  the  interests  ui  his  oascon 
capital  against  those  of  London  itself,  and  since  1272  th^ 
city  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  electing  its  own  mayor. 

Bordeaux  therefore  was  identified  with  the  £ii|^ah 
supremacy. 

Bat  the  loyalty  of  Aquitaine  must  not  be  overstated. 
Resting  solely  on  self-interest,  it  lacked  what  is  pftrtiaf 
the  strongest  of  aU  bases,  the  sentiment  of  common  xmot 
and  Uood,  language  and  tradition,  and  sndi  bonds  of 
union  as  did  exist,  were  from  their  nature  stronger  villi 
the  cities  than  with  the  feudal  classes. 

The  EngHsh,  it  has  been  remarked/  never  luccwded 
in  producing  a  Gascon- English  patriotism.  If  the 
Gascon  was  not  French,  neither  was  he  Enghsh.  Gascons 
remained  a  race  apart,  subject  to  alien  rule,  and  to  them 
the  wine  tradt  and  local  liberty  were  more  than  the 
English  leopards  or  the  lilies  of  France.  The  bond, 
therefore,  whirh  united  this  dependency  to  the  Fr"gl*^ 
crov^Ti  remained  material,  not  racial  or  sentimental*  and 
under  a  strain  it  would  snap. 

Such  a  strain  had  been  brought  to  bear  JMpctk  it  by  the 
taxation  of  the  Black  Prince  in  1368. 

In  spite  of  Pkince  Edward's  peiionaJ  diarm,  a  pns* 
tjge  without  rival  in  the  lands  of  chivalry,  a  court  wittioiit 
parallel  for  its  brilliance  in  Western  Emope,*  his  e%lll 
years*  government  (1362-1370)  had  ended  in  disaster 
and  ruin.  The  Prince  had  alienated  the  nobles ;  be  had 
thrown  the  powerful  House  of  Albret  and  its  following 
among  the  noblesse  into  the  arms  ol  i^iance.  He 

*  Li$  An^Udt  •nGuymm,  p.  11$. 

*  Fur  IVince  Hdward's  court  at  Bordaaas  and  AafOlllBe^  IM 
Chsnrint  HorAki  1607-1637  and  T  r^  imrt. 
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weakened  instead  of  strengthening  the  hold  of  England 
over  the  Principality:  his  govemmeat  recalled  the 
memories  of  the  latal  **  fouage,*'  the  appeal  to  France 
and  the  rebellion. 

The  difficulties  which  in  1395  were  awaiting  fhe  new 
Doke  ol  Aqoitaine  were  part  of  Prince  Edward's  lcigttqr« 
Once  more  the  fortunes  of  the  younger  brother  are 
shaped  by  the  stronger  handol  the  elder.  PHnce 
EdwanTs  example  had  fired  John  ol  Gaunt  with  the 
martial  spihi  ;  his  precept  had  trained  the  young  soUBer 
to  arms.  The  Spanish  campaign  produced  the  Spanish 
niarnage  :  the  mistakes  of  the  Black  Prince  m  ijbS  are 
visited  after  a  penpratiou  upon  his  brother  in  the  sus- 
p]'  ion  and  mistrust  ol  a  disaffected  baronage  and  jealous 
peo|^  l'^. 

To  strengtiu  n  tin  grip  <  f  England  on  the  Ga?^ron 
dependency,  after  years  ol  uninterrupted  mthtary  failure 
bad  damaged  her  prestige  and  pushed  bark  her  frontiers» 
might  seem  difficult ;  to  succeed  where  the  Black  Prince 
had  failed  might  well  seem  impoaaible.  The  new  Duke 
ol  Aquitame  was  called  to  a  task  requiring  in  a  ran 
d^fyiwfi  tact  both  pfrywal  and  pflKtiralt  and  fimmcas. 
Stnmgely  enough,  the  chrooidera  from  whom  such  an 
aiioranoe  is  least  expected,  say  that  he  had  almost  over- 
come his  difficulties  when  the  task  was  taken  from  his 
hands. 

Tl)c  four  and  a  half  years  between  the  formal  investi- 
ture and  ti,e  depaituie  for  the  south  were  lull  of  ominous 
signs.   The  charter '  which  granted  to  him  the  Duchy  oi 

*  See  m  Foed,  VII.  659-^3  ^^^^  mttrumenU  ail  dated 
lUfdi  a,  1390  (i.)  The  CbBrter  (ti.)  Laltm  sddwwd  to 
the  thrw  wtates  commandlaa  obedience.  (W.)  Let  ten  ad* 
dn^*^'!  ihe  officials  of  the  duchv  commandtnj?  thrm  to  pr--^- 
ducc  their  accounts  to  the  Duke's  o&cen.  (iv.)  Letters  revoking 
cooccssioiu  and  gnmu.  (v.)  Letters  eajoiotof  obedieoce, 
■MdaUv  eddraHid  to  the  fTmiiinif  do  Castnuyi.  the  9lsv  ds 
t»  tfmn  ami  Ai— M  CflUm  d»  lliiw. 
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Aquitaine  made  ov^er  to  the  Duke** all  cUies  castles  tov.-n> 
places  lands  (  nmniuiies  and  provinces  within  il,  to  be  held 
of  King  Richard  and  his  heirs  as  Kings  of  France  by  homage 
liege  for  life.*'   The  grant  included    all  islands  adjacent, 
homages,  fealty^  honour  and  obedience,  all  vaa8alft» 
questals,  fees,  xevenioiis,  services,  jmisdictioiis  and 
rights,  jnstioey  advowsons  of  rdjgious  houses,  and 
aH  revenue,  anoliiments  and  regalia,  as  folly,  wfaofiy 
and  perfectly  as  the  King  possessed  them,  in  spite  of 
any  grants  previously  made  to  the  contrary,*'  hot  the 
King  adds,    saving  to  us  as  Kings  of  Fiance  and  to  our 
heirs  as  Kings  of  France  the  direct  lord^ip,  suserainty 
and  reversion  of  the  Duchy."    It  is  expre^y  pro\'ided 
tluLt  on        Diike  s  dcutli  the  Duchy  shall  re\'crt  intact 
to  the  CroNvn. 

The  known  busrpptibilities  of  the  Cicistons  had  been 
spared,  so  it  seemed,  in  the  letters  pat*mt  (l)oaring  the 
same  date),  reciting  the  grant  and  commanding  olx'dience, 
addressed  to  the  prelates,  nobles,  oncers  and  atizens 
of  Aquitaine.  Existing  privileges  might  indeed  appear 
to  receive  sufficient  crn  irantee  in  the  clause  ''Saovet 
toutdis  a  vous  vos  privileges  franchises  et  libertecs  et  a 
nous  et  a  nos  heirs  le  directe  seignuiie  sovminetae  et 
resort  de  la  dite  Duchee  et  des  pais  et  snbgits  de  notre 
seignurie  d*Aquita%ne.*' 

Only  the  entourage  of  Bordeaux  and  Bayoone,  with 
the  littoral  between  the  mouth  of  the  Garoone  and  the 
Pyrenees  remained  at  this  time  under  effective  Englah 
rule.  With  shrunken  ici  ritory,  therefore,  and  a  depleted 
income  the  Kui^  had  thought  it  uecess.iry  to  revake  ^uUi 
concessions  as  had  alienated  sources  of  re\'ciuie. 

Hence  a  third  instniment  (Ix-anng  the  s-iine  date), 
which  runs  :  *'  Inasmuch  as  the  countr>'  is  so  h<'aMly 
charged  by  certain  donations  made  by  us  and  by  <.>ur  pre 
deceaiocs  •  .  .  that  the  Duke  cannot  have  aid  or  comtort 
for  the  sustenance  and  support  of  his  o&mi  aU  inch 
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coocesdoiis  and  grants  are  hereby  revoked  in  order 

that  the  profits  and  revenues  may  be  applied  to  and 
expended  on  the  good  government  and  safeguard  of  the 
country.** 

Tliis  act  of  resumption  was  unfortunate.  It  is  clear 
from  the  Duke's  langu;ige  in  Parliament  at  the  time  of 
his  investiture*  that  he  expected  considerable  tmancial 
embarrassment  on  taking  up  his  new  duties.  That  was 
nothing  new.  He  had  felt  the  same  difficulty  in  137 1. 
AnythiQg  like  wholesale  expropriation  was  certainly 
not  cootemplatedt  but  the  letters  seemed  of  dangerous 
import.  They  were  interpreted  as  an  attack  on  \'ested 
intefests.  It  is  always  impolitic  to  disturb  prescriptive 
rightSt  and  so  it  proved  in  this  case,  for  those  who  (eared 
for  their  own  interests  were  not  slow  to  raise  the  cry  that 
Gascon  liberties  were  threatened  and  the  constitntion 
was  in  danger.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  a  deputa- 
tion from  Aquitaine  had  laid  a  remonstrance  before  the 
Kmg.  wlio,  with  a  protest  .nvnii.^t  misrepresentation, 
caused  the  objectionable  instrument  to  be  revoked,  w  hile 
L<mcasu  i  A  ah  his  own  hand  tore  up  the  letters  patent 
of  rev(Kali<)n.' 

But  his  difficulties  were  not  over ;  they  were  only  just 
beginning. 

To  the  Gascon  it  seemed  that  the  paUadiom  of  bis 
freedom  was  the  direct  and  immediate  connexion  of 
Aquitaine  with  the  En^^ish  crown. 

«JI«<LPflrl.UI.  a63bs64a.  a.ibid.  ILjit  andAppaBdUIV. 

p.  ;r 

>  Aiier  reciting  the  letters  of  revocation  date<l  March  2,  the 
tnfttnimeat  goes  on  :  "  Ascuns  disaiis  auticmcat  aue  a  point,  et 
flial  fritlODMa«it,  quo  nan  teoleiiMiit  dcMooi  av«r  levoqve  ki 
doestiOM  MdiditM,  mm  lea  privilogw  franchairiM  at  libartaa  a 

fltieame  les  paiis  ct  5;ubf^iz  .  .  .  nftrr.ies.  come  par  le  tenaor  d>a 
ditet  letucs  rcvocatoircs  aparou  tin  tout  le  oontriyrc.** 

The  leiten  oi  revucation  are  then  cancelled,  without  prejudice 
to  the  frant  of  tba  dochv.  Nov.  jo»  1 190.   Fo$d,  VIIL  687-4. 

Tbii  ii  what  llahraraa  baa  got  bold  ol  and  twislad.  mgd-te. 
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So  strong  was  this  feeling  that  Edward  III,  on  assum- 
ing the  rojratl  style  of  France,  had  thought  it  politic  to 
place  on  record,  in  the  most  lonnal  manner,  that  the 
suzerainty  of  Aqoitaine  bdonged  to  him  and  to  his  hdrs 
as  Kings  of  England  and  not  as  Rings  of  France.* 

The  grant  of  March  a  had  sinned  against  this  principle 
in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  liad  been  made  by 
Richard  II  as  King  of  France,  and  in  this  capacity 
honKige  wai>  claiincd.  With  no  semblance  of  probabiUly 
thiit  the  crown  of  the  Valoi^  vvuuld  now  be  wun  by  the 
Plantagenets,  this  might  pass  as  a  constitutional  point  of 
merely  academic  interest.  But,  in  the  second  plcicc,  it 
was  argued  that  ti)  create  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine  any  one 
save  the  heir  to  the  tlirone  of  England,  was  a  \iolatioo 
of  the  Gascon  constitution*  The  Gascons  protested 
against  a  mesne  lord  being  thrust  between  them  and 
their  suxerain.  They  would  *'  hold  of  the  King  ol  Eng** 
land  or  of  themselves,*' 

This  opposition,  however  ime3cpected«  was  met  in 
aspirit  of  condliatiofL  In  letters  patent  (dated  Novcsn* 
her  23,  1390)  *  the  King  replied  to  the  objectofm.  He 
had  no  intention  of  cancelling  the  liberties  of  Aqmtaine, 
least  of  all  that  which  united  the  Dnchy  irrevocably  to 
the  English  crown,  but  merely  of  suspending  this  privi- 
lege for  the  hfetime  of  the  present  Duke. 

"  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  privilege  of  the  said  Duchy 
that  it  may  not  be  withdrawn,  separated,  or  bestowed 
away  from  the  royal  hand  and  crown  of  England  .  .  . 
we  diclaic  that  it  was  not  and  is  not  our  mtention  to 
derogate  from  or  prejudice  by  the  said  donation, 
said  privilege  for  the  future,  but  merely  to  suspend  U 
for  the  lifetime  of  our  uncle,  for  the  good  of  ov  comtry 
and  sttbjectSt  and  for  just  and  reasonable  cause  moviqg 
us  thereto.*' 

*  Dated  Juno  4,  1343.    Milan^**  Hiit^m^mn^  tt<  t/o. 
'  Livrt  dtt  BouUhnt,  i  ajj. 
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The  reseiA  ation  of  siuerainty  and  reversion  to  the 
crown  are  again  irpiMted. 

By  admit  tint!  expressly  that  tlic  Duchy  could  not  be 
alienated,  and  by  implication  that  the  grant  to  I^ncaster 
was  in  this  sense  an  alienation  (vvhicli  is  disputabie)» 
Richard  had  virtually  conceded  the  whole  position.  A 
privil' that  could  be  suspended  for  one  life  could  be  sus- 
pended tor  a  second,  for  a  snccesMon  of  Uves — in  tect, 
inde&nitely.  The  direct  soieFainty  of  the  crom  of 
ffjigiai^f^  and  its  inmediate  ooonexioo  with  A(|Qitaine 
recede  Into  remote  distance. 

A  grant  ^saving  aU  privileges,'*  ooopled  with  the 
admlttioo  that  the  inalienabie  character  of  that  which 
is  granted  is  one  of  those  privileges,  is  indeed  an  elaborate 
contradiction,  hard  even  lor  the subtli^ty  of  constitutional 
law  to  exjilaiii  away. 

But  the  legal  coatradictioa  was  not  of  course  the  vital 
point  at  issue. 

It  was  a  mediaeval  habit  of  thought  to  cloak  a  practical 
issue  m  legal  garb.  The  burgess<>s  of  Bordeaux  were 
men  of  business,  and  what  touched  tiiem  nearly  was  the 
prospect  of  a  resident  governor  Instead  of  an  absentee 
snaeriln.  Hitherto,  with  the  exoeptioo  of  the  last  few 
yeait  of  Prince  Edward's  goveraroent,  the  balance  of 
GasoQO  liberties  and  En|^ish  claims  had  heen  nicely  pn* 
served.  The  presence  of  a  Duke  of  the  blood  royal, 
whose  pride  was  known  and  whose  ambition  was  noto- 
fjoas.  might  disturb  that  balance.  Another  fonage  ** 
would  assuredly  lead  to  another  rebellion,  and  revolu- 
tions are  not  good  fur  commerce.  '*  Liissez-faire,"  said 
the  Gascons,  "anrl  we  v^ill  bo  lo)'al.*'  There  was  no 
motive  tu  Ik*  otherwise.  But  would  the  new  Duke  leave 
things  as  they  were  ^ 

The  period  Lx  tween  the  grant  of  the  duchy  and  the 
Duke^s  departure  for  the  south  saw  repeated  attempts 
al  cwiriHatinn    Sir  William  le  Scrope.  who  was  Ssnss 
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chal  of  Aquitaine,  had  confinned  in  the  Duke's  name 
all  existing  pru  ileges.  Lancaster  was  careful  to  publish 
his  ratification  of  this  act.  He  claimed  the  nominatioa 
of  public  offirers ;  for  the  rest  he  left  things  as  they  were  * 

To  put  j>eople's  miiKl^  at  case,  tlie  royal  charters  stating 
the  inahenablc  nature  of  the  duchy  were  reissued  and 
proclaimed  anew/ 

A  batch  of  new  privileges  followed  the  confirmation 
of  the  old,*  and  a  politic  effort  was  made  to  humour 
Bordeaux  in  its  jealoiisy  of  its  nei^boiir  and  rival, 
Dax/ 

This  was  not  without  effect,  for  by  July,  1393,  mort 
of  the  prelates*  banms  and  commons  had  taken  the  onth 

of  aUegiance— with  reservations. 
But  consciences  were  tender,  and  there  yet  remained 

a  scruple  to  remove.    Had  the  grant  been  made  of  the 

King's  free  will,  and  was  it  suii  iua  UiLuition  Uuti  ii 
should  take  effect  ? 

The  G.isLons  pretended  to  have  their  doubts.  ITil* 
King  could  only  repeat,  in  wurds  as  explicit  as  words 
can  be,  that  the  prant  had  been  made  of  hi>  free  will  in 
full  Parhament,  by  the  advice  and  with  the  aaent  o4 

*  lattnuMBt  dated  S&pimahm  4, 1391.  Utm  dw  BmdMmm,  L 

393-4. 

*  NotAria.1  instrurnrn!  dated  Novcmlxa^  l\.  Htciyrd 
Bef>oti,  xiv.  Appendix,  ix.  Box  ii.  No.  395.  CI  uistnimeat  dated 
l^mchester,  Jan.  24,  1 393.   Lkff  dft  BouUhmig  L  a^S-o, 

*  Onten  to  the  Duke*!  officers  to  rmpmk  a  ^mt  lo  tM  Ibfor 
and  Jurats  of  Bordeaux  of  tht»  right  to  compri  TOarhant^  wh*^ 
shi;t^  ;in<  hor  l)ofurc  the  tuwa  to  land  provttioiis canlMi  tyyitMOi. 
Ltvr*  (Ui  BtrntUons,  i.  246. 

Gfiat  to  the  Mayor  aad  Jarats  of  mm  to  eonml  tftt  pay- 
mailt  of  accustomed  "  ptegat "  which  sooM  poopM  hid  tnad 

to  avoid,  d.itrd  July  24.  l}Q2.  Ibid. 

Dccl.ir.ition  th-il  no  privileges  uhuh  have  t^ern  shA\  t< 
granted  tu  towns  or  uemuas  m  the  doUiv  shall  prejiadaige  ihe 
Oxiiting  pnvilcgM  ol  DOfd—M  (MM  dMO> 

Grant  ol  bmldkiff  lighti  dfttod  Odobir  at,  t Ibid>  L 
•iWd.La9t^ 
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the  Privy  Councii  and  both  Estates  of  the  Realm  ;  that 
it  bad  been  and  stfll  was  his  will,  purpose  and  intention 
that  it  should  take  effect/  The  document  appears  con- 
vincing, bat  the  Gascons  remained  of  the  same  opinion 
still,  and  wbm  in  the  next  year  Harry  "  Hotspur  "  went 
south  as  the  Duke's  lieutenant,  B<Mrdeattx  refused  to 
recdve  bim  except  as  the  representative  of  the  King.* 

By  the  spring  of  1394  a  deputation  was  on  its  way 
from  tlie  unwilling  subjects  of  John  of  Gaunt  to  the 
English  court.  The  Sicur  de  I^sparro,  the  X'icomtc  de 
Dort  and  tlie  Seigneur  de  Casttliuui,  three  of  the  leading 
m:-.L:naics  ut  Aquitaine,  were  charged  to  spt  ak  with  the 
King  '*  on  certain  weighty  matters  touchuig  the  King 
and  the  state  of  Aquitaine.**  • 

If  the  nunutes  of  the  Privy  G^unal  meetings  for  these 
years  survived,  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  the  Gascon 
doubts  and  scruples  from  the  lips  of  the  Lord  of  Castle- 
nau.  But  the  result  of  the  mission  is  dear.  A 
fresh  dedaratioo  was  issued  by  the  King.  The  grant 
had  been  made  of  his  entire  free  will,  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  make  it  good. 

The  Gascons  are  reminded  that  an  oath  of  obedience 
**wtth  reservations**  is  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  the 
King*s  commands.  Idle  rumours  to  the  effect  that 
in  making  liis  uncle  Duke  ul  Aquitaine  the  King  had 
not  acted  as  a  free  agent  are  to  Ix*  ignored.  So  also  is 
the  offending  oath  ;  the  proper  oath  must  be  taken,  and 
homage  and  obedience  rendered  in  due  form  * 

Foftihed  with  this  insuument,  the  Duke  and  his 

•  Dated  July      iy^2,    R*^.  G<iu  i.  178  (4). 

•  Henry  Vex^y  w«ui  icnt  out  lu   1  jyj.    Vpod.  StuU. 
Am.  BU,  it,  1  $S.    H«  WW  ttill  actiiif  m  Uent«umt  in  March. 
tjp4.   Lhft  di$  BcmiOons,  4S4. 

•  l.ettrr*  ol  protection.  (Ule<!  April  8,  1394.  hotd,  767. 

•  Mandate,  dated  Cardi!!,  Sr^^tcm^xr  lo,  t;^04.  Ltvre  de» 
HouiUom,  I.  For  the  Gaj&oua  o^lh  ivee  Ri^&rU  Htfhjtl,  xiv, 
App.  Box  tt*Noi.  31  J,  jiS,  and  325. 
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retinue  set  sail  from  English  shores.    The  passage 
stormy,  and  heavy  gales  were  blowing  in  the  Bay.*** 
It  was  ominous  of  what  remained  m  store. 

At  length  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  reached  his  dominioiis» 
and  disembarked  at  Liboarxie  on  the  Dordogne.  Frofli 
Liboume  he  sent  messengers  to  anncunrc  his  asrival 
to  the  prdates,  nobks  and  cities  of  the  Duchy.  Every- 
where the  envoys  were  reoeivod  with  ntptd^  bat  wUhout 
enthusiasm.  The  Coondl  of  Botdeanz  declineid  to 
reoogniie  his  authority  unless  Bayoone  and  Dnz  did 
the  same. 

The  same  answer  was  leoehred  irain  the  other  cttita. 

As  the  King's  representative.  Lancaster  was  welt  owe* 
That  was  all.  It  \s:is  obvious  tliat  the  greatest  c^uiK^a 
must  be  excrciN  d.  A  false  step  at  the  start  might 
offend  siisreptibihties  and  render  the  difficulties  of 
the  Dukt's  position  insuperable.  The  imposing  retinue 
of  HKn-at-arms  and  arrhors  was  in  itself  a  danger :  no 
one  must  be  allowed  to  represent  this  force  as  a  menace. 
The  Duke  intended  to  achieve  his  object  by  mri  ns 
and  fair  words. 

Liboume  is  hard  by  Lormont,  and  from  Locmcait  oa 
the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Garonne  it  is  coljr  a  step  to  Bcn^ 
deaux.  Lancaster  took  up  his  icatdenoe  at  Lormont  and 
prepared  to  foce  the  initial  difficulty  of  entering  his 
capitaL 

At  Bordeaux  the  council  debated.  To  shut  their  gates 

on  a  Prince  of  the  blood  would  5carcel\-  be  regarded  in 

England  as  a  convincing  proof  of  their  boasted  loyaJty 
to  the  crown.  Lancaster  held  the  King's  conimissioo, 
and  I;uk'  or  not  l>ukr.  he  was  the  Kuig*s  representa- 
tive.   He  had  lived  among  them»  and  had  kd  then 

*v4wM,  fitc  II,  i6q.  Thus  may  cxpbin  the  Ulxr*!  ancuttv 
srmnted  by  Laocaitter  oo  hi*  arrivvJ  (u  JoUo  lirAtnbce,  Annex, 

'*  for  food  sad  afratofale  Mfvioe/'  dattd  Uboam^  Doc.  t»  1194. 
Dit$ky  0f  Lmm*         Boadk  loadl.  Mo.  as. 
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armies  and  protd  ti  rl  their  territoHt  >  An  extreme 
course  would  put  them  hopelessly  in  the  wrong.  More- 
over it  might  be  dangerous.  The  burgesses  oi  Bordeaux 
wm  men  of  peace,  and  Lancaster  had  an  army. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  receive  him  sans  phtau 
might  appear  to  ooooede  the  whole  pontioo,  and  pfejudge 
the  issue. 

Lancaster  cnt  the  knot  by  issoiDg  letters  patent  in 
which  be  declared  that  by  pasnng  throogli  Bordeaux 

at  the  request  of  the  gooid  people  ol  the  city  on  his 
way  to  Sakit  Seorin,  where  he  intended  to  spend  the 

next  few  months,  he  was  acting  without  prejudice  to  any 
riglit  or  privilege  which  might  be  involved.  He  added 
that  no  damage  should  be  done  to  the  aty,  and  that  no 
one  should  suffer  in  Ixxly  or  estate.* 

The  first  step  had  been  taken.  The  i>uke  reached 
Saint  Seurin. 

Three  days  later  a  politic  manifesto  appeared  in  which, 
after  reference  to  the  losses  suffered  by  the  GascoQS  in 
the  wars,  and  their  steady  loyalty  to  the  English  canse. 
the  Duke,  in  view  of  the  good  and  true  obedience  which 
he  expected  of  them,  confinned  all  existing  rights,  liberties 
and  privileges,  to  those  who  had  noqgniaed  bis  authority 
or  iramkl  do  so  before  February  2  next  following.* 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  parleyingt  with  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  a  modus  vivendi  had  been 
reached.  The  Duke  was  to  be  received  in  Bordeaux 
provisioncJl',  .  but  he  agreed  not  to  perform  act  of 
s<:nereignty  vvilhuut  the  conrurrence  of  the  municipal 
government.'   The  real  isi»ue  was  deferred. 

*  Liw  4§s  BouUUms,  i.  253  and  257, dated  Lonaoot,  January  9, 
and  Saint  Seoria,  March  tj,  I195- 

*  livn  4n  Btmithm^  i.  244,  dMd  Saint  SMfIn,  Jaaaary  it, 

*  Livf§  des  lioudlons, \.  2 $7.  See  also  conikniiiiUon  ol  a  ouiubei- 
of  ooQoeasions  dated  March  20,  ibid.  269,  and  Rnord  Re  fieri,  xlv. 
App.  (Dip.  Doc.)  Beoi  IL  Mo.  324. 
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This  was  made  the  sobject  of  a  formal  treaty  betuvea 
fiqraentatives  of  the  three  estates^  the  Aidibisbop  ol 
Bordeaux  with  some  of  the  leading  clergy,  Arrhamhrod 
de  Graily  and  the  leading  barons,  and  the  Mayor  and 

Jurats  of  the  city/  This  document,  the  Magna  Carta 
of  Aquitaine,  opens  with  general  considerations,  iiic 
terms  wiiicli  follow  ;ire  to  be  submitted  to  Uie  King 
for  his  approval  (Article  I).  There  is  to  be  a  general 
amnesty  for  the  past ;  the  contumacy  of  the  Duke's  un- 
willing subjects  is  not  to  be  visited  by  fine.  ?.mercenieni 
or  imprisonment  (Articles  II  and  III).  The  Duke  wiU 
respect  the  franchises  and  liberties  granted  to  Aqaitaana 
by  his  predecessors  and  by  his  own  officers ;  he  renews 
and  confirms  all  grants  hitherto  made  (Artides  IV,  V 
and  VIII). 

The  body  of  the  treaty  itself  (foritis  virtuaiDsratraaty 
between  two  independent  contracting  powers)  i<llects> 
as  might  be  expected,  the  separate  interests  of  the  three 

estates.  It  is  possible  to  distingni^  between  the  shares 
of  the  nobles,  tlie  clerg>'  and  the  commons  respectrvcly. 

In  Aquitaine  as  in  Fneland  the  clergy  were  the 
estate  most  easily  concih.tUti.  The  clerg\'  of  Bordeaux 
had  no  fears  of  a  dangerous  enemy  to  eccitiskiatical 
possessions  or  acccjittd  dextrine.  To  them  Lancaster 
was  the  friend  of  the  Church,'  and  what  %\'as  for  tlje 
moment  equally  important,  the  friend  oi  the  Fopc^ 
Their  demands,  whidi  the  Doke  at  ODoe  onocedes,  go 
farther  than  those  of  nobles  or  commons.  They  raise 
the  ay  which  Aquitaine  under  English  rule  never  dsicd 
to  raise :    Gasoooy  for  the  Gascons.**  They  ask  (and 

'  Dated  MAfch  22,  139$.    Livn  d§s  BouiUons,  i  js<r.^<\' 
'  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  Lancaster  s  decGi«oQ  in  a  *ui( 
betwwo  too  CttDOOt  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Seorin  and  the  clergy 
of  BordMnx  swMr  illy  on  the  one  band,  and  the  corporatioa  «B 

the  other,  alK>ut  the  privilej^r  of  selling  wine  in  thr  fW^nleaisE 
taxtms,  was  f^\  cx\  in  fa\*our  of  the  rlcric^*  fdatrnl  (Jcl.  3Z,  i  ;Ss)^ 
HMftUirtdtM  Juradn^iy.  iCo.  Cr  /  it  r«  dti  BoutUom^  t.  iS^^  lyo. 
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the  Duke  grant-)  tliat  their  lord  will  so  use  his  influence 
with  the  Papal  court  tliat  the  benefices  of  the  duchy 
shall  be  given  to  ecclesiastics  native  to  the  duchy  ;  if 
possible  to  those  who  are  h'iendly  to  the  English  cause 
(Artide  '  XXVII).  In  other  words,  the  deigy  place 
Gmcoo  birth  first  and  loyalty  to  the  crown  second 
amoQg  the  qualifications  lor  a  benefice*  and  tiie  Duke 
tacitly  accepts  their  poeition.  It  was  peihaps  necessary; 
certahify  it  was  a  politic  concession.  It  cost  him  nothing, 
and  it  secoied  a  powerM  ally.  Henceforth  the  lordft 
^MTitnal  and  their  levies,  that  is,  one  third  of  the  estates 
wad  one  half  of  the  upper  classes,  would  be  on  his  side  in 
the  coming  struggle. 

What  benefices  were  to  the  clergy,  feudii  jurisdiction 
was  to  the  noblesse.  Even  before  the  formal  treaty  the 
Duke  had  done  something  to  conciliate  the  most  power- 
ful of  his  subjects  and  the  most  staunrh  of  his  (tppont  nts, 
Archamband  de  Graily,  by  guaranteeing  him  immunity 
from  interference  with  his  seignorial  rights.*  What  he 
had  granted  by  a  separate  charter  to  the  Sieur  de  Graily 
he  now  granted  to  the  whole  Gascon  baronage.  He 
undertakes  not  to  step  in  between  the  seigneur  and  his 
'*  serfs  questiaux"-^tw<^  the  hud  and  his  justidables 
(Article  XI).  Feudal  jurisdiction  kiutU  maymiu  d 
&sssi  is  to  be  lelt  untouched.  One  further  concession 
is  made  clearly  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  Gascon 
gentlemen ;  the  Duke  promiMS  that  any  lands  which  may 
be  recovered  from  the  French  shall  be  re«5tored  to  their 
former  tenants  (Article  XVIII).  .\;;>u.iii^  hke  a 
campaign  of  restoration  was  of  course  out  of  the 
question,  but  tlie  frontier  even  in  the  quietest  times 
was  by  no  mean^*  a  fixe<l  and  immovable  Mnndary. 
It  fluctuated  :  if  it  receded  at  the  expcns<?  of  tiie  French, 
the  former  lord  should  regain  his  lands  on  payment  of  a 
reasonable  "fine"  by  way  of  contribution  towards 

*  Dat«l  Uarch  14,  139$.   Vmfim$  Bc^iMm,  Hi.  J97. 
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military  expenses.  Again  a  politic  concession.  It 
cost  nothing ;  it  held  out  an  incentive  to  •dventurom 
knights  whose  lands  lay  in  the  debatable  sooe,  and  it 
bound  up  tbe  interests  of  the  disposMased  with  the  Dabe^ 
rule. 

The  Goncessioos  clearly  granted  in  the  mtenst  ol  llie 
commercial  classes  are  neither  so  important  as  tbe  tee- 
going,  nor  so  easy  to  distinguish  from  tiiose  which  are 

general  in  their  scope  and  application  *  On  the  one  hand. 
Lancaster  doubtless  cared  less  for  the  friendship — or 
enmity — of  the  burgess  than  for  that  of  bAiun  or  church- 
man ;  on  the  other,  the  privileges  for  which  the  rr^rn- 
mercial  classes  were  anxious  naturally  i^tt^<^  tbe 
interests  of  all  classes  of  society. 

On  one  point  the  burgesses  of  Bordeaux  received  a 
distinct  rebufi.  Knowing,  as  a  commercial  ^^m""'»y 
might  be  expected  to  know,  how  mnch  the  prosperity 
of  Bordeaux  depended  on  a  stable  cnrrepcy,  they  had  tried 
to  make  Lancaster  pledge  himsell  to  make  no  innovatioD 
in  the  coinage.  The  Doke  tamed  their  own  aifamoot 
against  them.  They  were  standfaig  on  tbe  ttme-honoored 
malienable  privilei^  of  Aqnttaine.  The  weapon  was 
double-edged  The  Doke  took  his  stand  on  the  same 
ground,  and  refused  to  depart  from  the  privileges  which 
by  royal  charter  his  predecessors  had  enjo\*ed,  Tbe 
refi^nlitv  iUiiiage  in  England  was  enjoyed  by  no  sub)ect 
of  the  ( roN^Ti,  not  eve.n  by  a  Count  Pnlatme.  Lancaster 
bad  no  mtention  oi  giving  up  any  portion  oi  his  n^ta. 


*  During  his  tenure  of  nfficc  as  Lieutenant  I^caster  hxd 
be«n  careful  to  conciliate  the  commercial  classes  ,  e  g  ha  lo- 
tervenuon  brought  about  an  agreemoat  betw««n  th*  cioUi 
aMvcbaats  of  Loodoo  and  Boidaans  who  wwe  qwmOtaig  abovi 

the  length  of  th*  measure  (Z4vr»  im  BtmttUnu,  L  m.  Irttem 
dated  Jan.  jt,  1374).  He  had  supported  a  claim  oiBordeaa* 
to  ponta^^c  as  a^^um^t  Corluac  (ibitl  207,  letters  dated  Oct  2}, 
1389)  i  and  bad  granted  the  bur(;cs^(»  a  luifmJmu  €mW4i9  ikm 

IMoo  gate  (Oct.  25,  1389.  IbM.  i.  ju>). 
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To  Article  XIV,  therefore,  he  returned  a  iclu^ai,  at 
the  same  time  prcnnsmg  redress  to  a  practic  al  incon- 
venience, the  insutiu  ient  number  of  money-changt-rb. 

Yet  tiie  cuinnii  r(  idl  classes  did  not  go  awav  ( mpty- 
handcd.  Next  to  the  wine-trade  the  most  lucrative 
industry  of  Bordeaux  was  the  transport  oi  pilgrims. 
When  Saint  James  chose  a  local  habitation  in  Galida, 
and  gave  his  name  to  CoraposteQa,  he  conferred  a  boon 
of  the  fiitt  vahie  upon  the  great  port  of  Aquitanie ;  for 
it  was  at  Bordeaux  that  the  flocks  of  pilgnnis  met  to  be 
sh^)ped  vt&  San  Sebastian  and  ComiKa  to  the  Galidan 
shnne.'  A  prohibitive  tariff  might  deprive  the  Spanirii 
saint  and  the  Gascon  dealers  of  a  conikleFable  revenne. 
To  commerce  and  devotion  alike  it  would  be  calamitoos. 
Article  XXIV  promises  that  in  this  matter  only  the 
customary  dues  shall  be  exacted  by  the  othcers  of  the 
port. 

Th«^  other  fin m-  iil  articles  are  of  general  appluation. 
Confiscated  property  of  rebels  shall  be  devoted  m  the 
ftrst  instance  to  discharging  the  royal  liabilities  (Article 
XXV).  Persons  who  have  an  assignment  on  the  revenues 
of  the  Castle  of  Bordeaux  shall  receive  due  payment 
(Article  XXI).  The  Duke  will  not  disturb  old  tariffs 
like  that  of  the  Chateao  de  I'Ombnte  (Article  XV). 
Letters  of  chanceiy  and  seals  shall  be  taxed  aooordini 
to  a  piecoQoerled  scale,  so  that  every  one  may  know 
belnrehand  idiat  he  has  to  pay  (Article  VI).  Had 
the  Gascons  heard  of  the  capridoos  extortion  whidi  the 
Duke*s  father-in-law  of  Castile  had  practised  in  the 
matter  of  chancery  fees  ?  The  hated  n^ht  oi  purveyance 
shall  not  he  exercised  in  the  capital  (Aitkic  X):  no  issue 
of  fraudulent  "Uikss  d'itat "  sbaU  depnve  creditors  of 

t  See  Early  Naval  Ballads.  No.  i  {Ed.  J.  O.  Halliwell, 
Vmcf  Soeltty :  London,  tS4t).  ior  the  dtmnforto  el  the  eta 
vojra^e.  which  in  the  fottrloealh  Mtaiy  wm  ninallj  heotea  at 
OM  oi  the  Coicoa  ports. 
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their  due  under  colour  of  fictitious  debts  to  the 
sovereign  (Article  XII).  Lastly,  no  new  imposition  c* 
tax  shall  be  established  without  the  consent  oi  the 
Estates  (Article  IX). 

Next  in  importance  to  finance  comes  the  adnimkir^- 
tkm  of  justice.  To  this  four  Articks  are  devoCad.  Ko 
one  shall  be  liable  to  confiscation  until  his  cause  hsm 
been  duly  heard  (Article  XIII) ;  no  one  shall  be  hangad 
or  tortuied  without  a  sentooe  of  the  courts  (Artida 
XIX) ;  no  one  who  has  the  lig^t  to  be  triad  at  Bofdeavx 
shall  be  transferred  to  any  other  conrt^  (Article  XX) ; 
finally,  the  appellate  jorisdiction  ol  the  royal  conrti  in 
England  is  to  be  duly  r^pectcd.* 

As  to  tiic  gciicral  conduct  of  the  administration,  the 
Gascons  confine  themselves  to  niudctate  and  sensible 
deniands,  Froissart's  testimooy  may  be  accepted  with- 
out suspicion  when  he  tells  us  that  under  Prince  Edw  ard's 
rule  the  chief  practical  Gascon  gTie\*ance  was  the  monopoly 
of  ofiicial  position  by  Englishmen,  and  the  pride  and 
arrogance  oi  the  official  class.  The  Gascon  commops  do 
not  ask  Lancaster  for  concessions  so  large  as  those  de- 
manded by  the  deigy;  they  do  not  raise  i|oe>tions  of 
blood  and  race.  They  merdy  piay  that  the  Duke  will 
choose  capable  and  honest  administraton  from  men 
who  know  the  country  (Artide  VI),  and  will  only  leaaa 

*  For  Gascon  susccpubiliti^  on  this  point  &c«  Livrt  dn 
iiouUions,  t  295.  When  Lancaster  removed  a  prisoner  to  Eng- 
land lor  trial  be  isaiMd  letten  Pfttaot  at  tte  raqoert  ol  tbs  Miifor 
and  Jurats  of  Bordeaux  declaring  that  Uie  transier  was  mada 
at  the  f>nsoncr's  own  request,  and  without  pnfwtiot  to  tJbt 
pdvUegoi  ol  the  city  (dated  Oct.  aj,  1389). 

*  For  instance,  during  Lancietar't  awitwiancy  a  qoestioo 
arose  as  to  the  jnnidkUoa  of  the  Abbot  of  Holy  Croas.  Dortens; 
and  others,  over  six  members  of  the  pari<;h  of  St  Seunn.  whom 
they  claiinctl  a.s  qu^tala.  \  judgment  ol  th"  ■  ourt^  of 
Bordeaux  in  iavour  oi  the  dcicndants  ^wtth  costs,  «a&  rewnivdi 
onaiipealtoLancaeterasthsKiag^Uevtaoant.  Tbe  tliiidinti 
in  tlie  original  action  appealed  to  Ike  Klag^  eoarl*  at  ^ftal- 
mineter.   Fo$d,  VII.  653-4- 
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or  faxm  oifices  to  men  of  good  repute  (Article  XXIII). 
In  other  words,  Aquitainc  niust  not  be  exploited  by  a 
da^  oi  needy  and  unscrupulous  adventurers. 

Tlic  treaty  con  luded,  the  high  contracting  parties 
sat  down  to  wait  for  the  royal  approval  and  a  better 
understanding  of  one  another.  In  later  days,  when  the 
aoo  ol  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  became  King  of  England 
and  Muerain  of  the  duchy,  the  Gascons  remembered 
the  events  of  the  year  with  some  alann.  Things  had 
gone  too  far,  and  they  evinced  some  anxiety  on  the  score 
ol  a  possible  letrlbution.^ 

But  though  rdations  had  for  a  whik  been  strained, 
the  treaty  had  cleared  the  air,  and  John  of  Gaunt  did 
his  best  to  remove  misapprehension  and  distrust.  That 
a  lai^c  measure  of  success  attended  his  poli<  v  of  con- 
ciliation may  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  for  all  tiic  clixonides, 
hostile  or  otherwise,  attest  it. 

And  the  si'crct  of  this  success  is  not  hard  to  find.  For 
while  the  Black  Prince  had  looked  on  his  principality,  as 
King  Edward  looked  on  his  kingdom,  merely  as  a  source 
of  revenue  and  a  recruiting  ground  for  sc^ldit  rs  to  fight 
his  battks,  Lancaster  came  not  to  tax  but  to  ^>cnd.' 
The  tribute  of  Castile  and  the  rent  roQs  of  the  Lancas* 
trian  lands  were  exhausted  in  lavish  expenditure— a  sore 
way  to  ooodliate  merchant  and  buigess.  Nor  was  the 
Gncon  noblesse  insensible  to  the  attractioos  of  a 
hnurions  and  statety  oourt  such  as  the  Duke  maintahied. 

*  Henry  IV,  hy  letters  patent  dated  May  to,  1401,  pardons 
the  officers  ot  Bordeaux  *'  omnem  ranoorrm  omnc  odium  ct 
omnca  cxcenus  et  urmnsgr^&ianes  .  .  .  contfaiiu«ct  prugemtures, 
ac  contfs  ririwimiim  dominnm  et  patrem  nottnun  iniper  Dnoem 
Aauitainie  et  Laacastiia  .  .  .  iMOTpudo  domininm  aostrmo, 
vel  dominiis  privilegiis  iranch<%iis  et  statadi  wdm  abatOMlo 
{IJvrg  dm  BoutUons.  i.  50Q  and  ;i  S)- 

'  "Com  jam  maesumabilem  summam  t^aauri  proiudisMt 
ia  OUi  paitibaa  pro  adipisotnda  patriotarom  benerolentla, 
subito  Mr  SMDdatum  revooattf.  Afm^  ttk*  //»  iSI.  QL 
Yp§d*  HrntH,  |;o  aad  Wsls.  ii.  st^. 
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So  t]ie  work  of  restaring  confideooe  m  Aqnitaiiie  pfo- 
greased.  Meanwhile  othm  besides  the  Gasoont  had  ben 

troubled  by  the  Duke's  arrival :  Paris  as  well  as  Bordeaux 
had  taken  alarm.  Ry  1395  it  must  have  been  dear  to 
those  who  understood  pohtics  that  Lancaster's  influence 
had  been  thrown  into  the  scale  of  peace.  Since  the 
great  meeting  oi  Amiens,  il  not  before,  the  "  Princes  des 
fleurs  de  lys  "  must  have  known  that  peace  was  the 
keynote  of  his  pohcy,  and  statesmen  Uke  Burgundy 
had  no  longer  any  lean  as  to  aggicMMO  00  the  part  ol 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Their  cocmy  was  Gloucester, 
and  they  knew  it.  Still  the  presence  of  John  oi  Gaunt 
had  caused  some  uneasiness^  for  hard  00  the  news  €i  bis 
arrival  came  word  of  %htiiig  in  the  debatahle  land,'* 
and  the  capture  of  a  couple  of  towns  in  Saintonge  aiii 
Angoidteie*  Nervous  politidans  began  to  fear  tlis 
reopening  of  the  old  quarrel ;  then*  kncy  saw  a  Gnsooa 
and  English  army  spreading  desolation  in  the  south  as 
Prmce  Edw.inl  had  done  on  the  famous  march  to  Car- 
cassonne a  (j^uarter  ot  ii  century  before. 

To  sound  Lancaster's  intentions  Jean  Boucicaut, 
now  Marshal  of  France,  was  sent  to  rhr  ^^uth  From 
Agen  the  Marshal  announced  his  arrival,  and  the  Duke 
advanced  to  his  old  Gascon  lordship  of  Bergerac  to  meet 
the  French  envoy/  The  breaoh  oi  the  Truce  in  Saintooge 
and  AngooUme  was  disotwned  and  restitution  promised* 
and  aB  feats  of  aggresskn  were  removed;  indeed, it wni 
easier  to  disarm  the  suspicion  of  enemies  than  of  snbiects. 
His  nuMion  acoomplislwd,  the  Marshal  was  in  no  bony 
to  go;  a  certain  stately  hospitality  was  part  of  tfas 
Lancastrian  tradition,  and  the  Duke  was  new  OMin 
ready  to  display  it  than  to  his  "  adversaries  of  France.*' 
Boucicaut,  mirror  of  the  latter  day  chivalry,  a  "'ckevmlur 
sans  p£ur  et  sans  rcprochf ^.i.ived  toi  .dk  wiui  the  veteran 
campaigner  of     arms  and  the  deed^  of  knighthood.'* 
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DoabtfesB  to  siioh  a  willing  listener  the  Duke  fought 
bis  battles  o'er  again   ;  there  were  many  things  to  talk 

of — the  campaign  of  *yo ;  the  glorious  day  of  Najera, 
a-iid  the  invasion  of  Leon  when  the  Marslial  had  been 
found  m  ihn  la-iiks  of  his  enemies,  or  again  the  famous 
joust  at  St  I ngel vert,  where  F^otiricaut  had  tliiMun  down 
his  gage  to  the  rhivalrv  nf  Europe,  and  Henry  of  Boling- 
broke  and  John  Beau  tort  had  borne  themselves  with 
honour.  When  the  Marshal  left  it  was  to  report  that 
alarm  was  needless/ 

With  this  twok>ld  reconciliation  accomplished,  the 
French  reassured  and  the  Gascons  pacified,  John  of  Gaimt 
might  have  looked  forwaid  to  a  period  of  quiet  nde  m 
Aqiittaine,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  Six  monUis  after  tha 
luMxis  treaty  of  Bordeaux  caioe  a  royal  Qiandaia  sonmoii- 
iog  bim  badt  to  England  To  imdnstand  the  Klng^i 
latest  move  it  is  necessary  to  leave  Gascony  for  a  while, 
and  foUowthe  envoys  charged  to  submit  the  **  Treaty  of 
Bordeaux"  for  the  royal  appiuval.  Hitherto  the 
case  for  plaintiffs  and  dt  d mlant  has  been  luUuwcd  un 
unimpeachable  evidcnrr,  ^laie  papers  and  th^*  muni<  if\al 
records  of  Bordeaux.  When  the  legal  tangle  i^  cirind 
to  the  court  of  appeal  the  nature  of  the  evidence  changes. 
Formal  documents  fail,  for  the  minutes  of  the  Frivy 
Council  before  which  the  envoys  went  to  lay  their 
'  draft  agreement"  have  not  survived.  But  in  their 
fjlmtrt  is  beard  a  voice  moie  eloqoentt  if  less  certain* 
A  new  witness  entera,  and  with  btm  snnVght  and  the 
breath  of  the  open  ah'  burst  into  the  coort  dom  with 
tte  dnst  of  Vt^tX  records.' 

For  soon  after  the  Gascon  envoys  arrived  in  England, 
on  July  12  there  landed  at  Dover  "Sire  Jean  Frotssart, 

*  LsacssUr  wss  mlio  vlrffd  by  wwoys  homUumry  ewcmd 

toBcxdMiixby  oficws  ol  IheDtticsoi  Aajoo.  BriiLlfas.Add. 

*  ifiptiii^ri,  K.  4l«  L.  av.  140- 16S. 
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treasurer  for  tbat  time  and  Canoo  of  Chmiay  id  the 
county  of  Hainault  and  the  diocese  of  Li^,**  who.  after 

twenty-seven  years'  absence,  was  returning  to  visit  the 
English  court.  Fortified  with  letters  from  the  i 
of  the  Low  Countries,  Froii^art  had  come  to  pav  •  curl 
to  the  ^andson  of  his  earliest  patroness,  that  *"nubl'» 
lady  Philippa,*'  of  whom  he  cannot  spi'ak  without  grati- 
tude and  affection.  The  times  had  changeil  sin*  > 
Froissart's  first  visit  to  EngLind.  The  Uttk*  diild  whom 
he  had  seen  last  at  the  iont  in  the  Cathedral  ol  Bonkanx 
on  the  eve  of  the  great  march  across  the  Pyrenees  i*-ai 
now  King,  andas  Froissart  made  his  offeriog  at  the  shriac 
of  St.  Thomas  at  Gmterbuxy  he  saw  the  tomb  of  King 
Richard's  father,  the  hero  of  Najersu  A  generattoo  had 
changed  the  players  on  the  stage  of  Eofl^  society. 
The  goodly  fellowship  of  famous  knj^ts**  whonietmt 
Windsor  for  the  first  festival  of  King  EdwanTs  table 
round,  was  all  unsoldered.  Sir  John  Chandos,  Sir 
Walter  Manny  and  the  great  captains  of  the  old  da\^ 
had  passi^^d  away,  and  in  their  place  a  generation  ti*id 
arisen  that  knew  not  the  favourite  ot  Queen  Plulippa.  A 
sense  of  loneliness  came  overhmi  when,  his  "great  longing 
and  afiection  "  satisfied,  he  stood  once  more  on  £n^iib 
soil. 

At  length,  however,  he  found  a  friend.  Lancaster^ 
coondUor,  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  received  him  courteoosiy 
and  promised  to  bring  him  to  the  King.  As  FroiMrt 
rods  along  the  highway  from  Canterbury  to  Osprmge, 
wfaeie  the  Wtie  of  Bath  bad  told  the  joys  ol  minsge, 
and  mine  boat  with  unfailing  good  bomoar  bad  kept  the 
peace  among  the  strange  company  who  rode  to  Canter* 
bury  from  the  Tabard  Inn  in  the  spring  of  the  >'ear,  and 
the  dawn  of  English  poetry,  he  lustened  the  while  to 
Sir  William  de  Lisle  fresh  from  LH>Utig<il  .aid  fuU  of 
tales  of  St.  PaU  kk's  purgatory. 

At  Leeds,  hall  way  between  Ospringe  and  Rod»aitcr« 
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the  chronicler  had  his  desire.  He  was  presented  to  the 
King.  More  potent  t.ili^iaan  to  conjure  royal  favour 
than  letters  from  the  Count  ol  Hainault,  Froi=i«^Trt  had 
brought  with  liim  a  book  wherein,  with  the  bright 
iiluminatum,  wtuch  still  delights  the  lover  oi  manu- 
scripts, were  written  *'all  the  matteis  touching  morality 
and  love  which  for  the  last  iom  and  thirty  years  by  the 
favour  of  God  and  of  Love  he  had  indited  and  com* 
poeed«" 

The  treasured  voliune*  with  its  rich  binding  of  crimson 
velvet  studded  with  silver  nails,  was  not  yet  to  be  pfe- 
sented,  for  weighty  matters  lay  on  the  King's  mind. 

The  ambassadors  sent  to  France  to  demand  the  hand 

of  Isabella,  and  the  Gascon  envoys  w^  both  awaiting 

duJi^-iirc. 

RiUiiig  from  Rochester  through  Dartford  to  Eltham, 
wlior*^  the  King's  Co  in  il  was  to  meet,  Froissart  learnt  the 
news  01  Aquitaine  ironi  Jean  de  Graily,  kistard  of  the 
great  Captal  dc  Buch,  whose  heir  Archamhaud  de  Graily 
had  kd  the  Gascon  noblesse  in  their  opposition  to  the 
new  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 

At  Eltham  by  good  fortune  Froissart  focmd  another 
friend.  Sir  Riohard  Sttuy,  now  in  disgrace  for  a  too 
v^goroos  support  of  Lollard  doctrine,  and  as  they 
wdloed  about  the  gardens  of  the  royal  palace  at  Eltham, 
Sir  Richard,  nndelerred  by  any  Official  Secrets  Act,** 
told  Froissart  what  happened  at  the  Cooncil. 

First  the  envoys  from  Bordeaux,  ^yonne  cmd  Dax 
and  the  Gascon  noblesse  had  been  introduced  ;  then  Lan- 
caster's two  kn^^iits.  Sir  Peter  CUUou  and  bir  Wuiiaia 

PciTCfS. 

Then  the  Cotmcil,  dismissing  th^m,  discu^d  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  m  tlie  Duchy. 

Opinion  was  divided.  Some  sympathized  with  the 
Gascons,  and  some  with  the  Duka  But  one  voice 
dominaied  the  CoonciL  The  Doke  of  Gloucester, 
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secure  of  power  while  Lancaster  was  absent,  but  reduced 
to  insigniliaiiicc  vviih  his  brother's  return,  was  dt-ter- 
miuccl  that  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  should  be  kept  .i\\ay 
froiu  England.  He  stood  on  punctilio.  Iho  King's 
honour  demanded  that  the  grant  should  be  made  good 
and  the  royal  commands  obeyed.  The  Earl  of  TVrht" 
ior  diiierent  motives  supported  his  uncle  in  lus  iatiier  s 
cause. 

The  agreement  between  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  his 
subjects  was  dvAy  recorded  among  the  archives  oi  the 
exchequer,  and  the  King  went  en  to  discim  the  afiur 
which  h^  had  more  at  heart. 

With  characteristic  impnkiveness  Richard  had  re* 
solved  to  marry  the  French  hinges  daqghler.  The 
marriage  would  definitely  seal  the  policy  of  peace  with 
France.  Though  Gloucester  had  failed  to  prevent  neijolia- 
tions  he  had  not  failed  to  ob>tnict,  and  with  the  muIijiiI 
and  overlM?aring  manner  which  made  Ins  nrphow  dvtest 
his  presence  as  niui  h  as  his  interference,  he  uiiiea\*ourf»d 
to  tlnvart  the  King's  favouriti'  sclieme.  Like  all  the 
Kuig's  decisions,  this  last  was  sudden  and  uncxpi  led. 

Tliat  Richard  feared  disaffection  m  Aquitauu^  as  a 
result  of  his  uncle's  further  stay  is  unlikely,  for  the  4gbl 
was  over,  and  the  coml)atants  were  ready  to  make  peace. 
But  the  King  was  thinking  of  England,  not  of  Aquitaine. 

The  summons  was  incooveniont  but  it  was  obeyed; 
Lancaster  returned  at  onoe.  Knighton,  or  the  peeiid»- 
Knighton,  usually  well  mtemed  in  all  that  concern 
the  Duke*s  life,  says  that  he  camQ  back  through  Fiance.' 
It  is  not  improbable,  though  for  a  few  months  his  move* 
ments  cannot  Ix*  tr.iced.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  a  safe-conduct  fmni  tliC  French  king,  and  the 
return  through  France  had  been  cODtempLdtai  slk  >var» 

*  Kb.  li  333.   Et  pott  Katals  Doorial  trnw  dooina 

Johannes  Dux  LancAstriae  rcdiit  in  AofUam  de  V.vx.i>niA  at 
venit  per  Frmociam.  Fioi»art  .  K.  d«  U  av.  iSi,  lia,  ti^ 
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beloie.  When  next  the  Duke  cao  Ym  traced  be  is  in 
Bnttaiiy,  where  co  November  25  be  made^  a  treaty  of 
aHiaiioe  with  Englaiid's  moonstant  aUy,  the  Duke  of 
Brittany/    This  was  something  more  than  a  mere 

treaty  of  friendship  and  alUanoe,  for  John  of  Gaont,  an 
inx-oterate  matchmakpr,  after  disposing  of  his  daughters 
and  his  son  ni  niciiriage,  liad  l>ethought  him  of  his 
grandson  Homy,  aftcnvards  Fifth  of  England.  A 
marruge  between  Brittany's  daughter  Mary  and  the 
!;on  of  Henry*,  Earl  of  Derby,  wa?  to  confirm  the  old 
alliance  of  the  Mont  forts  witli  tiic  royal  h<juse  of  England. 
But  Montiort  changed  his  mmd,  and  in  June  following, 
when  the  wedding  should  have  token  place,  Mary  of 
Biittanv  mani^  the  G>unt  d'Alen^oo  and  Prince 
Hal "  loimd  another  bride. 

Lancaster's  aborthre  marriage  treaty  was  his  last  act 
before  setting  foot  on  English  soil.  He  had  left  his 
Gascon  fief  behind  him ;  be  was  never  to  see  it  again. 
Had  he  remained,  there  would  have  been  littk  to  do. 
While  the  peace  held,  as  Lancaster  intended  it  should 
hold,  thu  Gascon  frontier  could  not  be  pushed  back 
again.  The  (  ias<  on  i^cn  ornniontal  sy  stem  was  complete 
and  needed  no  mtrrfnmce.  \Vh*it  tact  and  forbear. inre 
rf)nld  do  the  Duke  had  done.  Had  he  shcmn  in  1376  the 
sainr  astntcnrss  m  thr  fare  of  opjxtsition,  onr  reading  of 
an  obscure  page  oi  EngUsh  history  must  have  been 

'  Mr.  Williams  in  the  Preface  to  liit  edlUon  of  the  Cht  ymctfug 
(tf  TraU  'tt  ft  ^f^>t^  <ie  Rirharl  Dnix  P^y  ,r Fu^trirtte  J.ondcm, 
IS;'*  ,  ^:kvs  that  \h\^  trciiy  ol  idliaiur  \\.u»  in<ide  vnitlmut  any 
resief  valtoQ  a&  to  allc^i^€«  to  Richaid  II  xix.),  and  lli«fct  ihe 
wis  10  displeaied  with  the  oondoct  of  the  partias  in  this 
**  oither  with  the  Doke  of  Brittany  or  with  the  Duke  of 
Ijincastrr  or  as  in  mcwt  probablf  with  tx)th."  that  it  rc{jijirr<l 
aII  the  cffurts  of  the  Kiog  ol  France  to  reconcile  them  Hut 
u)  ilio  {mi  place  re^rvatioa  of  alkgiaace  u  ma^c,  aiMl  that  m 
the  meet  mpraw  tense;  ead  hi  the  eeoood  oteoe  Rkhiatd  €ob-> 
finned  the  treaty.  See  the  text  given  in  full  in  Lobineau's 
f!iitair§  de  Bftiaignf,  ti.  79!.  quoting  fr-^'n  the  ChfOOlcki  of 
Nantes.   Ci.  Ficrre  Cochoa  CMnmufus  Notm^mds,  196. 
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dtti|0Hl  ttd  hfltoiy  n|^ht  pfrimx  hsvc  Riprtvod 
a  dUneot  verdict  ao  Jdkm  d  Gmimt  The  Mb 
of  Aiistaune  letumed  to  Fw^and  luviog  tbc  Dochy 
ss  be  had  found  it.   If  the  Gascons  had  trembted  lor 

their  liberties  and  the  French  for  their  frontier?  thc\  h:id 
trembled  at  a  shadow.  The  menace  ot  feudal  t\Tannv 
pwed  as  vain  as  the  threat  of  a  wax  oi  aggression.  Hls 
short  tenure  of  po^er  left  no  poman^t  results  but 
the  Treaty  of  March  22,  1395. 

Recailed  sfter  ten  months'  government,  he  kit  no 
impress  on  the  pro\'ince.  Once  more,  hke  the  King 
of  Castile,*'  the  Duke  ol  Guyeme'*  had  pcrtece 
to  content  hmndi  with  the  lenbiancy  rather  tban  the 
veaHty  of  power:  ^once  moie  hiitay  it  deccmd 
by  tbe  boast  of  iieraldiy  the  pomp  of  power.'*  A 
oentoiy  and  a  half  hter  an  ambMador  of  Havy 
VIII  found  the  ''annones  of  the  Dake  of  Lancaitar*' 
itjn  entire  in  a  j^aae  window  in  the  drarcfa  of  the  Frivs 
PkeacherB  at  Bordeaux.*  For  history,  tiie  only  abiding 
traces  of  the  last  Duke  of  Aquitaine  are  to  be  found  in 
the  vigorous  protests  of  municipal  independence  written 
on  the  pages  of  the  Livre  dr%  Bouillons  and  the  Rrgisirf 
ies  Jurades,  and  for  the  Ihike's  life  the  ten  months' 
rule  has  its  interest  mriinly  m  the  great  change  which 
jTars  and  thru  ( xjjerience  had  wrought  in  the  ch.iracior 
of  the  man  once  so  **jeakMis  oi  iioooiir»  sudden  and 
quick  in  quarrel*' 

*  Sptedf  Gnai  Bntain^Oii.  For  iht  Dukc'^  alter  hi^ 
rtoUl*  tee  Livr§       BouUlctis,  L  214,  251.  255*  256.  26ft,  aod 
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Chapter  XVI 


LANCASTER'S  THIRD  MARRIAGE 

IF  John  of  Gaunt  expected  his  nephew's  welcome 
to  show  something  of  the  confidence  in  his  siipjx)rt 
which  explained  his  sudden  recall,  he  wi«  destmtxi  to 
disappointment,  for  Richard's  reception,  though  correct, 
was  not  cordial.  Delay  at  Laxk^ey,  therefore,  where  the 
King  was  keeping  Christmas,  proved  irksome  to  the  Duke, 
who  had  sufficteat  motives  for  wishing  to  bring  his  vint 
to  an  end. 

A  few  days  after  his  departure  a  stmtling  ]neoe  of 
news  was  afloat :  gossips  high  and  low  in  Court  aiidoolt^ 
were  telling  one  another  how  the  Duke  on  leaving  the 
court  at  Langley  had  ridden  straight  to  Lincoln*  and  there 

at  the  beginning  of  January  had  married  his  mistress,' 

At  length,  after  more  than  twenty  yearv,*  the  union  of 
John  of  Gaunt  aiui  Katharine  Sw%iiford  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Ctiurch.  Katharine  had  long  Ut  n  a 
familiar  figure  at  the  English  Court.  The  daughter  oi  a 
Hainaulter  who  came  over  in  tli**  '^uite  ol  Queen  IMuIipjxi. 
Sir  Paon  Koelt,  Guyenne  King  ol  Arm*?,  ^tie  had  been 
attached  in  her  youth  to  the  household  oi  Bhuulu^  of 
Lancaster,  a  position  which  she  continued  to  hold  alter 
her  marriage  in  1368  to  Sir  Hugh  S\^yn!ord,  to  wbon 
she  bore  two  children,  Thomas  and  Blanche.  Then,  when 
PhiUppa  and  Elisabeth  ol  ljuicaiter  were  born,  Kathaiuie 

t  Ann,  RU,  iL  iSS ;  Walt.  H  tig  ;  kirn.  Em,  ts$,  FMHVt* 
K  de  L.  XY.  9>S~40- 
•  S—  oauon  Katharine  Swyniord,  AppMidia  VL  p>  ^i, 
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became  their  guardian,  aiul  as  the  elder  of  the  children 
was  only  in  her  ninth  year  when  the  Duchess  Blanche  died, 
the  guaidian  found  herself  in  the  positloii  of  a  foster- 
mother  to  Lancaster's  little  dangbteis.  If  traditkm  can 
be  tnisted  Katharine  was  beantifali  and  the  Dtike*s 
**  visits  to  the  nursery  **  allowed  an  inttma^  to  ri|>en 
wbidh  soon  after  the  dieath  of  his  first  wife,  but  while  Sir 
Hugh  Swynford  still  lived,  resulted  in  the  Duke  becoming 
Iier  lover.  In  1372  Sir  Hugh  died  fighting  in  Aquitaine ; 
lienc^forth  *'  Queen  **  Constance  had  to  l>o.ir  a  rival  near 
her  throne,  and  Dame  Kathanne  took  her  place  as  the 
Duke*s  niLstr(^  cn  titre. 

VV'ht;n,  teii  vears  later,  shr  ceased  to  Ix*  guardian  to  the 
Dukc*s  daugiiters,  retiring  from  the  Lancastnan  house- 
hokl  to  the  estates  in  Lincolnshire  and  Nottingham  given 
her  by  her  lover,  Katharine  was  the  mother  of  four  children, 
John,  Henry,  Thomas,  and  Joan,snniamed  Beaufort,*' 
or,  as  the  wits  of  Richard's  Court  preferred  to  have  it, 
**  Paerbom,*'  with  a  jesting  allosloQ  to  the  open  secret  of 
their  birt}!/ 

In  spite  of  law  social  and  canonical,  the  Beauforts 
took  a  place  with  their  legitimate  half-brother  and 

sisters  in  the  front  rank  of  public  life  ;  the  Lancastrian 
love  of  arms,  and  a  certain  administrative  capacity,  were 
conspicuous  in  ilu-  eldest.  John,  while  Henry,  the  future 
Cardmal  and  ClKoucllor  f)f  England,  was  laying  at 
Oxlord  the  foundations  01  his  reputation  as  a  jurist  and 
a  scholar.  Dne  disability  alone  iittaclicd  to  their  position, 
the  defect  of  illegitimate  birth,  and  it  was  partly  with  a 
view  to  smoothing  the  way  to  remove  it,  that  in  1396 
John  of  Gaunt,  then  m  his  hfty-sixth  year,  married 
Katharine,  who  was  herself  only  ten  years  younger. 
Negotiations  had  already  been  set  on  foot  at  the  Papal 
Court,  and  in  September  Boniface  IX  issued  a  bull  coo- 


*  Sm  Appendis  VI,  (Pifcy  IIS.  ;S).  p.  463. 
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finning  the  Duke's  third  marriage,  and  decUnng  tbe 

offspring  past  and  future  legitimate.* 

Whai,  therefore,  in  the  following  February,  the  Eng 
in  Parliament  granted  to  the  Beanlorts  letters  pateot 
of  legitimation  *  their  position  was  established  so  far  as 
law  ecdesiastical  or  civil  could  establish  it,  and  one  of 
Lancaster's  most  cherished  wishes  was  fulfilled. 

The  third  marriage. easUy explicable  on  a  calm  c^ranwna* 
tion  oi  the  Duke's  motives,  proved, however,  a  stum l)lin|5- 
bl  K  k  to  ilin-e  who  had  hitherto  regarded  him  as  t!ie  tvpe 
ol  unqualiiicd  ambition.  No  one  had  expected  that 
J  el  111  (  *i  Gaunt,  now  an  old  man  according  to  the  standard 
oi  tlie  age,  would  mnrrv  n?T^m  :  had  such  a  possibility 
been  forecast  the  qui  lnuncs  of  the  day  would  certiinly 
have  chosen  as  the  third  Duchess  of  Lancaster  an  hetress 
who  would  bring  another  roU  of  lands  and  hooows  to 
swell  the  Lancastrian  inheritanoe.  It  was  natural  that 
some  should  point  the  contrast  hetween  Bhuidie,  a 
princess  of  the  blood  royal,  and  Constance  the  "  Qnem  ** 
of  Castfle,  on  the  one  haiid,  and  the  gaumrnMtiit  ol  the 
Duke^s  daughters  on  the  other.  It  was  inevitable  that 
others  should  moralise  on  the  Umitm  wfaidu  however,  was 
of  a  kind  too 'prevalent  to  shock  or  surprise  the  Court 
of  Richard  II.  The  Scandalous  Chronicle  has,  it  is  true, 
chosen  to  describe  the  Duke's  mistress  m  offensi\*c 
language ;  but  the  mortal  sin  m  which  Lancaster  lived 
is  too  obviously  his  connexion  not  with  Kathanne 
Swynford,  but  with  John  Wycliffe.  and  the  best  answer 
to  detractors  who,  hke  the  Monk  of  St.  Albino,  rtttempted 
to  class  Katharine  with  adventuress^  hke  Alice  Perren, 
is  furnished  hy  his  new  Duchess  of  lancasler  hersalL 

>  Dated  Rome,  KaL  Sept.  1396  {j  Boiiifice  IX).  Pmpat 
ttUwt.  iv.  545* 

»  Dated  Feb.  0. 1 3Q7,/?o/.  Par/,  iit.  543.  FotdAll  F40-5a  Rai. 
Pat.  ^  I  cli  6  (Cnrte'^  Cf  Ann  Fit  It  to?;  Wal*  n  Th^ 
interpoUtioti  etctpta  dtgmiaJf  regaii  wm»  made  by  Henry  iV 
when  h«  had  bcfon  to  m  |«akms  oi  his  haU-brotlNn. 
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FroisBart,  a  witness  by  no  means  indifferent  to  questions 
of  rank  and  precedence,  only  states  the  iact  when  he 
describes  her  as  mm  darm  qui  sgmooU  moult  de  iouks 
komnmtn ;  and  when  placed  in  the  first  post tion  of  English 
society  Katharine  behaved  with  a  quiet  diginsty  which 
silenced  comment,  and  forced  the  high-bora  dames  who 
had  expressed  horror  at  the  mitaUUmu  to  reoondid 
themsdves  to  the  idea  of  yielding  precedence  to  the 
daughter  of  a  plain  Hainault  knight. 

The  Kf;it;iiiation  of  the  Bcaiitorts,  howevor,  though 
the  most  obvions,  is  by  no  means  the  only  proof  of  the 
Kinp's  anxiety  to  concihate  the  man  whose  influence  was 
still  so  important  a  factor  in  tlie  balance  of  partv  power. 
Signs  of  tlio  same  disix)<^ition  recur  constantly  irom  the 
Duke's  return  until  his  death. 

The  csrcumstances  under  which,  in  1398,  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Lincohi  was  tnrned  oat  of  his  see  to  make  room 
for  Henr>'  Beaufort,  then  a  mere  boy,  amounted  to  a 
grave  scandal,  but  the  episode  proved  that,  if  Boniface  IX 
was  ready  to  gratify  a  foithfnl  son  of  the  Chnrdi,  Rich- 
ard II  was  equally  willing  to  rewaid  a  staonch  supporter 
ol  the  Crown,  by  sanctioning  the  bull  ol  provision  which 
raised  the  third  son  of  Katharine  Swynford  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual.*  With  less  questionable  justice, 
but  with  equally  trajisparrnt  intention,  Richard  appointed 
John  Beaufort,  now  Earl  of  Somerset,  to  the  ofhce  of 
Admiral*  in  1397.  while  witli  the  same  object,  in  1398, 
he  confirmed  and  enlarged  for  John  of  Gaunt  and  his 
heirs  male  m  perpetuity  the  powers  which  <^inre  the  da^*?? 
of  Edward  III  the  Ehike  had  held  as  Constable  and 
Steward  of  the  royal  Palatinate— now  Prindpaltty— of 
Chester/ 

*  Dtacis  revmntiam  et  hooomi.  Aim.  Mk*  //*  aiO-^. 

»  Roi.  Pari   111.  U       ^'  "^ 

*  Lctten*  iUicnt  dated  Holt  Castk,  Aufuit  8,  Record 
Mffxfft,  xMxL  App.  p.        CI.  JtiMrrf  tUpoH,  indx.  App.  p.  49  , 
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From  any  explanation  of  these  maik^.  of  ro^^l  favour 
one  motive  at  least  must  be  excluded.  Rich.ird  had  no 
sort  of  affection  for  the  man  at  whose  attempted  assassina- 
tion he  had  connived  in  ij&i,  and  whose  last  Umt  he 
betrayed  in  1599 ;  he  was  wffling,  however^  to  pay  the 
price,  not  aD  extravagant  coe,  for  the  siqpport  ol  the 
Tanoistriaii  party. 

Sir  John  Fortescue,  disooinsing  on  **the  pcfib  that 
may  come  to  the  King  by  over  mighty  subjects,**  writes  : 
"Certainly  there  may  be  no  greater  pail  grow  to  a 
prince  tham  to  have  a  subject  equipollent  to  himself,  .  .  . 
and  it  may  not  be  eschewed  but  that  the  great  lords  of 
the  land  by  reason  of  new  descents  fallmg  unto  them,  by 
reason  also  of  marriages,  purchases,  and  other  titles, 
oftentimes  L;row  up  to  be  greater  than  they  are  now. 
and  peradveiituie  some  of  them  to  be  of  livelihood  and 
power  like  a  King,  which  shall  be  right  good  for  the  land 
while  tliey  aspire  to  none  higher  estate."* 

And  when  the  great  Lancastrian  jurist,  who  finds 
everything  for  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  best  of  all 
possible  dynasties,  proceeds  to  add  :  For  such  was  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  that  waned  the  King  oi  Spain  one 
of  the  mightiest  Kmgs  of  Chiistendom  in  his  own  realm  ** 
»the  opinion  was  one  in  which  Richard  II,  with  certain 
qualifications,  might  now  have  acquiesced. 

Whether  he  wmild  have  deseed  the  heir  el  Lancaster 
also  with  those  who  "  aspire  to  none  higher  estate  is 
another  question,  but  to  one  man  assurtxJly  the  wmxls 
tould  not  apply— Thomas  of  W'uodatock,  Duke  m4  Oluu* 
cester  and  Constable  o(  luipland. 

Time,  instead  oi  abating  the  King's  resentment  against 

appointment  by  the  Duke  ol  Sir  T  Sotheworth  as  hi^  drputv, 
dated  August  5,  1 377,  and  miso  Htcofd  Hepari,  xxjlvL  App.  (J?«- 
MfNiMNM  Jlttttf  of  CA#sl#r.) 

1  Tk0  Go9$mmi€9  of  Emg^mrn^,  p.  tjo,  CI.  C.  PIvmnv. 
Oxford,  liSs. 
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the  auUiors  of  the  commission  of  go\  tiimient,  had 
accentuated  his  hatrt  cl,  and  (hiring'  recent  wars  Gloiicoster 
hv  }u<  rij  J M , ^it  ii>n  to  tlio  King's  Ficncli  fKjhry  had  addcHj  a 
cuLiiit  tu  the  indictment  iUready  se\ere  t  nougli.  Therefore 
Ricliard  found  it  convenient  to  humour  his  ancle  of 
Lancaster  until  he  had  avenged  hiniseU  on  his  uncle  of 
Gloucester ;  then,  perhaps,  time  would  bdp  him  to  rid 
himseU  of  his  ooosiii  of  Derby. 

The  result  was  that  John  of  Gaunt,  in  i3g^S9>  ^oond 
himseli  onoe  more»  as  in  1382^6,  m  a  middle  position. 
U  he  had  iaikd  to  team  any  sympathy  for  the  oonstito- 
tioQal  party,  and  had  not  drawn  any  closer  to  the  opposi- 
tion, he  was  still  as  widdy  divided  as  ever  from  the  leal 
Court  party ;  he  stood  opposed  to  the  King's  upstart 
favourities,  Bussy,  Bagot.and  drenc,  m  the  nineties,  as 
he  had  stood  opposed  to  KolxTt  de  Vere,  who  had  steered 
the  King's  party  to  sljij)\vreek  in  the  eighties,  for  while 
prepared  to  go  a  long  way  in  snpiMirting  his  nephew,  the 
Lhike  would  not  go  tlie  whole  course. 

The  tirst  step,  indeed,  was  easy  and  agreeable.  All 
the  preliminanes  had  now  been  concluded  lor  the  mar- 
riage of  Richard  II  and  Isabella  of  France,  and  with 
feelings  of  unmixed  satisfaction  Lancaster  left  Eln gland, 
in  October,  1396,  to  arrange  the  formalities  of  that 
meeting*  between  the  two  Kin|^  which  was  to  inaugarate 
a  new  period  of  peace,  and  unite  the  Hooses  of  Valois 
and  Flanta^enet  by  the  bonds  of  a  blood  allianoe. 

Aooofding  to  a  doubtful  though  possible  tradition 
reported  by  Froissart,'  the  Duke,  fourteen  years  eaiiier, 
had  proposed  the  hand  of  Philippa  for  his  nephew ; 
fortune,  however,  had  ruled  that  the  name  of  tlie  eldest 
daughter  of  Lanca>trr  should  as^<:Kiatefl  with  the 
hrilhant  sunrise  oi  the  new  Tortugucse  dynasty  rather 

>  Mon  Ety,  1 ;  Retig.  St.  Dmy»,  U.  4$0-47S- 
*  FrcMMart,  K«(kL.  ix.  jtt, 
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than  the  fast  fading  light  of  the  Plantagtn<  ts  So  fir  aa 
could  be  forecast  in  1396,  no  alliance  could  ha\  0  L>^en 
better  htted  than  tliat  now  proposed  to  secure  anefiecttve 
result  for  tbe  Lancastrian  policy. 

There  was»  indeed*  every  excuse  for  believing  in 
definite  and  permanent  triumf^  that  pdUey,  as  ex* 
pieaaed  in  the  Articles  of  the  twentjf-eiglit  yean*  troee;* 
wlien  at  the  end  of  October  John  of  Ga(imt»  alter  finding 
himself  the  honoored  gnest  of  Chaiks  VI,  and  wihhhig 
the  new  Dochess  of  Lancaster  do  the  honoon  ol  ^'"C***^ 
to  tbft  Ffendi  Court,  acoonnpanied  the  two  Kiaipi  od 
Friday,  October  26,  from  their  meeting-place  between 
Guines  and  Ardres  to  a  spot  not  fifty  miles  from  Cr^y, 
or  thirty  from  A^ncourt,  where  they  vowed  to  build 
conjointly  a  chapel  to  "Our  Lady  of  Peace,**  and  when 
in  the  evening  ot  the  same  day  he  sav.  Kichard  recen  e 
Isabella  from  the  hands  of  her  father,  thankinEr  hjm  for 
**  so  gracious  and  honourable  a  gift  **  ;  when,  too,  m  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Calais,  on  Saturday.  Novem- 
ber 4,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  married  the  King  oi 
England  to  tbe  dangfiter  of  his  hereditary  advetaaiy, 
the  war  party  appeared  to  have  no  altenative  bat  to 
aociuiesce  in  complete  pohtkal  defeat,  and  the  Duke 
might  view  with  kgitimate  satisfactian  tbe  ifsdta  i9f  lia 
diptanacy  open  the  Great  Powcn^  Poiliigilt  Ctetfle* 
nance,  and  En^and,  their  diffeiciioas  laid  asUfe,  awl 
their  dynasties  united  by  common  Idnsh^  with  tbe 
House  of  Lancaster. 

Yet,  in  tact,  nothing  could  be  more  illusor>'  than  the 
hopes  buik  upon  tho  French  marriacre.  It  failed  to 
perpetuate  peace  betwet-n  the  two  countries  ;  it  faileci 
inevitably  to  settle  the  question  of  the  <;*:ro^<i?o*!  :  \nd 
in  relation  to  home  affairs,  it  served  not  to  inaugurate 
a  golden  age  of  peace,  but  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  fatal 
period  of  disorder  and  misgovemment. 

The  few  short  years  of  the  King's  oonstitutkmal  rals 
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lay  Lx  hind :  before  him  the  attempt  at  ab&oiutism  and 
its  di^.i-trous  failuio, 

Pnh  «is  has  been  sug^*'-t<  il,  tli-  extravagant  p"inp 
and  meaningless  ceremonial  with  wluch  Charles  \\  sm- 
rounded  himself  may  have  inspired  Richard  with  the 
bope  of  transplanting  to  English  soil  the  growth  of 
cntiiiental  despotism ;  if  so,  tbe  fr^^f^  was  no  lest 
latnantable  tbaa  its  imstatiQo  was  calamiUNis.  It  was 
always  easy  to  flattsr  the  King's  vanity,  and  now  his 
ambition  was  excited  by  the  prospect  of  snoceeduiig 
Wenoeslans of  Bohemia  on  thelmpeiial  throne.  Every^ 
thing  conspued  to  bring  upon  Um  judicial  WtndniBS,** 
the  pride  which  goes  before  destruction.  Reddess 
extravagance  involved  hini  in  debt,  and  to  meet  debt 
his  only  expedien t  wci>  lu  levy  oppressive  aiid  iniquitous 
forced  loans,  un-jund  hnance  proving,  as  usual,  a  prccipi- 
tatmg  cau^-  ot  revolution.  The  Kmg,  too,  forgettm^ 
the  lesson  ulnch  th^*  moral  Gower  would  tearli.  tliit  the 
only  security  oi  princes  lies  m  the  affection  ot  their 
subjects,  chose  to  surround  himself  with  a  bodyguard  of 
Chohire  archers,  and  the  rojral  progresses  were  followed 
by  tl^  curses  of  the  people  oppressed  and  pillaged  by 
these  lawlsss  pretotians. 

The  caoses  of  discontent  were  varkms,  nor  was  it 
dificntt  for  the  Duke  ol  doaoester  to  eiploit  them  to 
their  fun  political  value.  Brest  and  Cherbourg  were  to  be 
restaed  to  Brittany  and  Navarre,  the  logiod  coroUary 
of  the  peace ;  but  what  more  easy  than  to  represent  such 
restoration  as  a  treason  to  England,  the  folly  of  a  spend- 
thiiit  Kmc  squanderme  a  royal  patrimony?  The  Duke 
of  Lin<  iM«  I  w.c?.  iciKiitc-d  to  have  said  that  "Calais 
grieved  more  England  and  did  more  hurt  thereto  than 
profit  for  th<^  great  expense?  about  the  keepmg  thereof.**  • 
Let  the  Duke*  thereloret  as  the  King*s  chief  adviser  and 

GsaidiQ  See.  1116). 
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the  exponent  oi  this  glorious  peace  policy,  explain  to 
the  iaithtul  citizens  of  London  why  war  taxation  was  to  be 
coatiiiued  in  peace.  The  Duke  attempted  to  do  >o.  pro- 
bably with  less  suooess  than  Froiasart  would  have  m 

believe* 

In  the  smnmer  of  1397  the  crisb  came*  Ridtard 
believed  that  he  had  disooveied  a  treasonable  plot  m 
wbkh  the  leaders  were  the  Dolce  of  doaoester,  the  Earb 
of  Arandel  and  Warwick,  and  the  Abbot  of  Westmmster  * ; 
he  bdieved,  too,  that  the  thne  was  ripe  for  revenge,  and 
with  the  cunning  natural  to  the  weakling  and  the  craN-en. 
the  King  caressed  with  the  hand  that  was  ready  to  >tnke. 

Arundel,  whose  brother  had  just  boon  raised  tc)  th-e 
primacy,  Warwick,  and  ( rlou<  .-trr  were  invited  to  a  roy-d 
banquet.  Warwick  complied  and  found  himself  nrre^terf  ; 
Arundel  hesitated  to  place  hini<eH  in  the  Kini^'^  power, 
but.relying  on  a  treacherous  promise  of  safety,  surrendered; 
but  Gloucester,  urging  the  plea  of  ill  health,  a  piea  whkh 
was  soon  to  prove  mvaloable  to  the  King's  designs^ 
refused,  and  the  most  dangerous  of  the  King's  enemies 
was  still  at  large.  The  situation  required  prompt  and 
cautious  action,  and  Richard  showed  himself  able  to 
deal  with  it.  Of  late  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York 
had  taken  no  active  part  in  ailaiis.  Lancaster,  it  is  tiw, 
could  be  counted  upon  to  support  the  King  against  the 
party  of  Arundel,  just  as  in  the  Haxey  Case  he  had  shown 
himself  ready  to  act  as  the  spokesman  of  the  preri>frati>T 
cause  against  Parliamentary  criticism  '  He  was  aware, 
too,  of  Glou<_t >tt.i  s  attitude,  and  was  opj>os<xl  to  ]us 
whole  policy,  but  declined  to  regard  it  as  a  st'rnni>  nu  nace 
to  tlie  peace  of  the  realm.  But  the  Duke  would  c  ert  imly 
dtschminate  between  Gloooester  and  Arundel :  he  might 

'  Frotaaart,  K.  de  L.  xvi. 

1-29;  71-79.   Amm.  Ric  J I  ^  201^2,  VTak,  • 
Sa^-6.    Eulog  171-6.   M9m*  £fff,  129^$». 
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acqiiicsco  in  a  condemnation  of  his  old  political  enemy  ; 
he  would  never  sacrifice  his  brother  to  ius  nephew's 
hatred.  Therefore  Gloooester  must  be  got  out  of  the 
way  and  dealt  with  alone.  So  reasoned  the  King  as  on 
the  night  of  July  8  he  rode  from  London  to  Pleshey  with 
the  two  Hollands,  Rutland  his  oousin,  and  Nottingham, 
and  a  foice  of  anned  men.  Gloucester,  talom  by 
surprise,  was  seiaed  without  difficulty  ;  a  ship  was  lying 
ready  in  the  Thames,  and  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  oan- 
veyed  his  prisoner  forthwith  to  Calais. 

The  proclamation  notifying  the  arrest  declared  that 
now  treasons  liid  been  di>.co\errd  in  the  prisoners, 
ancl  tli;it  they  had  not  beeti  arrested  for  their  share  in  the 
events  of  1387;  but  the  promise  that  these  new  treasons 
should  be  investigated  in  the  forthroinmg  Parliament 
wa?  never  kept  :  before  the  session  Ix^gan  Glouroster 
was  dead,  and  to  charge  the  prisoners  with  complicity 
in  the  newly  discovered  conspir  iry  (whieh  was  probably 
a  fact)  would  not  help  men  to  believe  that  its  instigator 
had  died  a  natural  death.  Though  the  secret  of  Glon- 
oester^s  end  was  well  kept  at  the  time,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  read  now,  and  histoiy,- however  unwillin^y,  must  now 
accept  it  as  a  fact  that  when  Parliament  opened  Richardll 
and  his  instrument,  Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Notting* 
ham,  had  the  blood  of  a  murdered  man  upon  their  hands.* 

The  great  difficulty  thus  surmounted,  the  King  found 
no  obstacle  in  the  path  of  hi!^  vengeance  :  indeed,  tlie 
ob^ierniiousncss  of  the  Parliament  which  U-pan  to  sit  at 
Wcstiiiinster  on  Monday,  Sept-  r^U  r  17.  mi^ht  have  been 
forecast  from  the  first  day*?  proceedings,  fur  an  opening 
address  taking  tfie  form  of  a  sermon  on  the  prerogati^T, 
and  the  choice  of  Sir  Jolm  Bussy,  the  Kmg's  nnnion,  as 
Speaker,  augured  well  for  Richard's  designs.  The  principal 

t  XhiB  ban  bceit  pLiced  beyond  aay  nHuooablc  doubt  by  Mr. 
Tdt  in  hb  «wy,  Did  Rickmrd  U  mmdn  tk§  Duki  0/  Ghm^Uif  7 
(Ow«Bi  Colkf •  Htslocieal  EMayt^  No.  viL  Loodoo,  190a.) 
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victiing  were  Glouoester,  Warwkk,  Anmdd,  and  AnoKkPi 

brother,  the  primate.    In  answer  to  the  summons  to 
produce  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  for  trial,  the  Captam  ol 
Calais  certified  his  death,  but  ><  ntence  was  passed  never- 
theless, and  Thom.is  oi  \\  ooi2,tock  Wdo  attamtcd  as 
guilty  of  treason.    The  prmiate  was  impeached  and  soon 
after  suffered  the  penalty  of  banishment.    The  greatest 
interest,  however,  centred  round  the  trial  ot  Ric^  ri, 
£arl  of  Arundel.   Had  the  verdict  been  a  matter  ol  doubu 
Anindel's  attitude  to  the  prosecution  would  have  been 
foolhardy ;  bat  knowing  himsdl  a  doomed  man.  he  pre- 
ferred to  answer  interrogatioDa  with  tnsolt  and  to  defy 
hk  enemiest  rather  than  to  defend  himidf*  It  waa 
nadees  to  plead  the  royal  pardon  condonmg  hie  actioB  in 
1387,  for  the  first  act  of  the  session  had  been  to  revoke 
the  pardons.   '*  Traitor  "  said  the  Duke  of  Lancaster* 
presiding  in  his  c.ipicityas  Seneschal,  "that  pardon  is 
recalled."    Aruudul  gave  the  Duke  the  lie.   **  Truly 
thou  liest  !    Never  was  I  traitor  !  *•   **  Wliercfore  then 
didst  thou  get  the  pardon  ?  "  o^ked  Lancaster,  to  wluch 
Arundel   ansu  on  il,  *'  To  dose   the   moutiis   of  mine 
enemies,  of  whom  thou  art  one.   And  in  truth  as  tor 
treasons,  thou  needest  pardon  more  than  1.'*  ^ 

Then  by  the  mouth  of  the  Doke  of  Lancaster  the  House 
passed  the  terrible  sentence  sanctioned  by  En^^ish  tow 
for  the  crime  of  treason,  a  crime  now  for  the  hrst  time 
dearly  defined:  «*Richaid,  h  Seneschal  ol  Eai^aad. 
do  adjudge  thee  traitor,  and  I  do  by  sentenoe  and  iti4g- 
mentcondemn  thee  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  beheadsA  sad 
quartered,  and  thy  lands  entailed  and  unentailed  to  be 
forfeit.**  By  the  King^s  clemency  the  more  barbaiws 
details  were  omitted,  but  Arundel  w.is  hurru:d  off  to 
cxerution  the  same  d.iy,  and  at  length,  after  ten  year*, 
tiie  bl(Vk>i  of  the  murdere<i  Simon  Burley  w.is  avenged. 

A  leas  rigorous  punishnient  was  meted  out  to  the 

>  Admm  of  Vik.  itS. 
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Earl  of  Warwick.  Throwing  him^tli  un  the  King^s 
mercv  and  getting  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  plead  on  his 
behali,  iic  escaped  with  bis  life,  and  a  sentence  of  per- 
petual imprisonment. 

So  ended  the  King's  vengeance  ;  such  was  the  answer 
to  the  Merciless  *'  Parliament.  The  initiative  in  all  this 
had  oome  from  Richard  himself,  but  no  party  had  ven- 
tured to  oppose.  The  Lancastrian  party,  like  the  rest, 
hadaoqiiiesoed;  the  Eari  of  Derby  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  theattack  upon  Arandei ;  Sir  Thomas  Fer^,  who 
smoe  the  invaskm  of  Castile  must  be  reckoned  as  a 
Lancastrian  partisan,  had  sat  at  the  trial  as  proctor  for 
dirgy,  and  John  Beaufort  had  figured  amongst  the 
apjx'Uantb ;  while  the  Ehikc  hiniscil  luid  pic:jidcd  at  tlie 
trial  as  Seni    luil  ul  l:^ngland. 

Tliis  supixjft  did  not  go  unrewarded.  Though  the 
bulk  of  (he  honnuih  cuiiieired  by  Richard  to  signalize  his 
triumph  went  lo  !iis  own  personal  adiierents — the  two 
Hollands  and  Ivutland,  who  became  Dukes  of  burrey, 
Exeter  and  Aumale,  William  le  Scrope,  who  became  Earl 
of  Wiltshire,  and  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  received 
the  Dukedom  of  Norfolk  as  the  price  at  blood-^  Duke's 
party  had  their  share.  Two  of  Lancaster's  sons  were 
advanced  in  the  peerage,  the  Earl  of  Derby  being  created 
Duke  of  Hereford,  and  John  Beaufort,  Eari  of  Scmenet, 
beingmadeliaiquessofDocset ;  the  Earkkm  of  Worcester 
lewaided  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  and  Lord  NeviDe  of  Raby, 
the  faosband  of  Joan  Beaufort,  was  created  Earl  of 
Westmorland. 

Witli  this,  Parliament,  after  a  fortnight's  session,  was 
adjourned  to  nurt  at  Shrewsbury  on  January  28.* 

This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  tht-  story  ol  the  strange 
sH-ssion  m  which  the  great  national  as^nibly  abdicated 
in  lour  days  the  powers  whicli  it  had  taken  n  centiiry  of 
Statesmanship  to  build  up  ;  or  to  desaibe  the  fatal  sub* 

>  Mti»  Pmi,  UL  556-71* 
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flervifliioe  of  the  P^tfliaownt  wbicfat  liy  vodag  the  Kipf  m 
sobsidy  for  life,  placed  the  royal  power  beyood  tWr 

control,  and  by  delegating  its  powers  to  a  Committee 
of  members  struck  at  the  root  of  representative  govern- 
ment ;  or  again  to  decide  whether  this  consujui;;atiOG 
was  achieved  by  sudden  unpuJ-e  or  deliberate  calculi* 
tion.  So  far  as  John  of  Gaunt  is  concerned  these  prol>- 
lems,  fascinating  as  they  arc,  demand  no  answer.  It  S5 
true  that  the  name  of  the  Duke,  like  th  it  t^t  York  faf§ 
brother,  I>orset  his  son,  and  Worcester  his  mtimait 
friend,  stands  on  the  roU  of  the  Committee  of  Mcmhw  ii 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  Parliament,  but  no  mon  gib  bt 
argued  Inxii  this  fact  than  from  his  titular  praidiMcy 
over  the  trial  of  the  prevkNis  year.  Slowly  bvt  imUj 
the  personal  mfluenoe  of  the  great  Duke  oC  taacirtg 
had  been  waning :  he  it  stiD  to  be  fbimd  on  the  fidd 
where  the  forces  of  rival  political  principles  and  peisniMl 
ambitions  meet  in  conflict,  but  he  is  no  longer  in  Hw 
thick  of  the  fight  ;  the  hardest  blows  are  dealt  by 
younger  irms,  aiid  it  is  by  other  cumbatdnts  tl^t  the 
vital  ibsues  are  decided. 

Already  the  Lancastrian  parly,  though  faithful  to  their 
old  leader,  were  beginning  to  group  themselves  around 
another,  and  it  is  that  otiier — Henr>'  of  Bohngbrok^. 
now  by  the  King's  grace  and  favour  Duke  oi  Herrfotd 
— who  henceforth  is  the  real  centre  oi  intcresi  m 
political  history. 

It  was  in  December,  1597,  after  the  King*s  re\'enge»  Chnt» 
while  the  new  Dokes  of  Hereford  and  Norlolh  wm 
riding  Side  by  side  between  Brentford  and  London,  the 
conversation  took  place  which  from  its  resolls  haa  ever 
been  memorable  in  the  dynastic  history  of  Krtglanrt 

What  NorfoUc*s  real  words  and  hitentions  wm  wS 
never  now  be  known  ;  but  according  to  the  version  which 
Henry  repeated  to  Lancaster  anU  L^iicaster,  a5  one 
chronicler  has  it.  to  the  King,  the  version  wUidi  UmI 
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officially  before  Parliament,  iMowbray  talked  wildly  oi 
a  plot  hatched  by  the  King*s  friends  against  Lancaster, 
Hereford,  and  himself,  declared  that  Richard  oooki  not 
b«  tnitttd  on  his  oath,  and  asked  Hereford  for  counicL^ 

An  anti-Lancastrian  plot  was  scarcely  enough  to  alann 
a  tried  soldier  and  man  of  affairs  like  Henry  of  Boling* 
broke*  bot  Norfolk*s  words  gave  him  the  chance  of 
piddqg  a  qnarrd  with  the  man  who  had  mnnkred  his 
onde,  and  he  took  it,  formally  impeaching  the  Doke  ol 
Norfolk  of  treason  before  the  Shrewsbury  Parliament. 

On  February  2j,  at  Oswestry,  appellant  and  de- 
fendant apj)eared  before  the  Kini^,  and  attain  at  Bristol 
f>ti  M  i:'  !i  IQ,  when  the  cauN<  \s  k  t  lud  to  a  Court  of 
Ciuvairy  wiucli  sat  at  Wm  l- on  Ai  ril  28  and  20  It 
Wi\s  with  evident  rtluctante  that,  alter  repeated  etiurls 
to  reconcile  the  Dukes  liad  failed,  the  King  appointed  a 
day  for  trial  by  combat.  Tlic  place  chosen  was  r.v  ^ii. 
try  ;  the  day  September  16,  the  very  day  when  by 
popular  tradition  Gloucester  had  been  murdered  the  year 
before ;  bot  the  duel  which  wookl  prove  either  the  King's 
ooostn  or  hk  friend  and  kinsman  traitor  was  not  to  be 
heUL  Trial  by  battle  would,  it  is  true,  rid  htm  either 
of  the  man  who  knew  his  secret  or  of  the  man  whose 
power  and  popularity  he  feared  and  hated :  better  to  be 
rid  of  both  together.  So  at  least  Richard  thought,  and 
when  the  lists  were  preparetl  and  the  cliampions  had 
taken  their  places,  and  at  the  >\^iud  Hereford  had  started 
to  cliarge  his  enemy,  he  threw  im  warder  down  aiid 
stopper!  the  duel. 

Like  all  Kit  liard'«5  acts,  his  sente  nce  on  the  Dukeii  of 
H<T<-f()rd  and  Norfolk  ls  a  puzzle.  Hereford's  was  the 
popular  cause,  and  Hereford  too  was  a  tncd  hghter  and 
a  skilful  lance.  No  pains  had  been  ^Mred  to  win  over 
Thomas  Mowbray  to  the  Court  party,  and  Mowbray  had 
proved  his  devotion.  Why  thmlore  the  diiproportkxi- 

»       ML  ii.  jSs. 
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ate  sentences,  ten  years'  exile  for  Hereiord,  aad  Ux 
Norfolk  banishmeDt  lor  life  ? 

U  the  ten  years  were,  at  Lancaster's  entreaty,  rednoed 
to  six,  the  difference  was  immaterial:  in  les>  than  six 
years  John  of  Gannt  would  be  dead  and  the  King  would 
be  free. 

Whatever  its  motive,  the  sentence  wis  obeyed :  Norfolk 
left  England  to  die  within  a  year  at  Venice ;  Herefodt 
with  the  tears  and  regrets  of  half  Enf^bnd,  was  cam- 

pellcd  to  betake  himself,  as  Lancaster  also  had  done  in 

138 1,  to  the  hospitality  of  a  foreign  Court/ 

The  results  of  the  sentence  passed  on  Hereford,  and  0: 
the  last  fatal  act  of  injustice  which  followed  it.  concern 
the  larger  issues  of  the  history  of  England,  for  m  truT.h 
they  decided  the  fate  of  Richard  and  oi  his  dynasty*  and 
when  in  the  lists  at  Coventry 

The  King  did  throw  his  warder  down, 
His  own  life  hunt^  upon  the  slafi  he  thmv  ; 
Thou  liuxw  he  d'  ur.  liiin»>c!f 

The  effect  of  the  dcci-n  n  upon  John  of  Ciaii*^t 
iniglit  easily  have  been  foretold.  In  1397  tlu*  Dukc*» 
long  and  adventurous  career  was  crowned  with  pros^ 
perif  y.  His  policy  had  triumphed  at  home  aad  abroad  ; 
he  liad  placed  his  daughters  upon  the  thrones  of  Castile 
and  Portugal ;  he  had  ended  the  French  War ;  he  h»d 
won  his  nephew  from  suspicion  to  confidence*  aad  tbe 
Crown  leaned  on  his  support  and  that  of  his  sons.  All 
at  once  the  keystone  of  the  arch  had  been  destroyed^  aad 
the  stately  fabric  of  the  Lancastrian  power  was  ihalDea 
to  its  foundations.  AH  that  the  D«dEe  bad  lived  lor 
seemed  lost ;  the  strongest  instinct  of  tlie  man,  his  attach- 
ment to  those  of  his  own  blcKxl,  had  rtxreivod  an  trrrjva- 
able  injury  ;  the  sentence  of  exile  to  the      was  a  M:nUix^ 

»  Chronic^ut  de  la  TfaU<m  et  Mort,  11-J5  :  Wah  ti  r:*-^?, 
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oi  death  to  the  iatber.  John  of  Gaunt  had  outlived 
most  of  his  oootemporaries ;  his  sixty-eight  yean  repre- 
sented a  much  fiiller  measure  of  Cie  than  was  aooorded 
to  most  men  of  the  fourteenth  century.  For  some 
time  he  had  fdt  his  strength  failing,  and  it  was  this  feeling, 
perhaps,  which  led  him  on  February  a  to  make  his  will. 
In  this  testament,  by  for  the  most  daborate  of  the 
documents  of  its  kind  which  have  oome  down  to  us  from 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  feelings  of  the  Duke  as  he  looked 
back  upon  his  long  life,  his  regrets,  Uis  hopes  and  his 
lears»  are  clearlv  reflected. 

Not  only  dm^  he  display  an  evident  reluctance  to  part 
with  the  great  possessions  which  it  !i  nl  Urn  the  work  of 
a  hietune  to  amass,  but  his  minute  and  elaborate  dis- 
positions*  his  cautious  and  laboured  repetitions  and 
safeguards,  betray  an  ill<oncealed  solicitude — the  fear 
that,  after  all,  his  last  wishes  may  not  be  respected.  As 
though  he  could  foresee  the  art  of  confiscation  which 
was  to  oGBvert  Heniy  of  Bolingbroke  from  an  injured 
sub|<Kt  to  a  usurping  King,  he  shows  huBself  amdous  to 
conciliate  his  ncfihew.  Even  greater,  howei'er,  is  his 
amdety  to  propitiate  the  powers  of  the  other  woild,  for 
the  Duke,  though  among  those  who  set  great  store  by 
corruptible  things,  <toes  not  forget,  at  least,  after  the 
manner  oi  the  age,  to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven. 

Hence,  before  all  mention  oi  the  preat  inheritance 
which,  tin-  Dnke  fondly  hoped,  would  pass  by  the  ( uninion 
law  of  England  to  the  droits  h  its  dc  I  nfmistre,  before 
all  provision  for  his  laniilv.  ai>sent  and  present,  wife, 
sons,  daughters,  and  grandsons,  precedencr  is  given  tO 
the  daum  of  religion  and  the  needs  of  the  Church. 

How  characteristic  of  the  feeling  of  the  age  is  the 
quaint  s>'mbolism  of  the  ceremonial  prescribed  by  the 
testator  forhisexequies^-4lie  ten  tapers  standing  lor  the 
ten  commandments  which  he  has  broken,  seven  for  the 
seven  works  ol  chsfity  whidi  he  has  miglfiftifli,  and  the 
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m  conscience,  fi\*e 
wounds  ol  Cbrat* 


and  the  five  senses  which,  like  an  unprafitafale  icnnml^ 
he  has  spent  to  no  purpose,  and  fioially  the  thiee  tipcB  m 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Trmity  I 

And  how  would  Wydiffi^  with  his  Puiitinisnift  hie 
ittteUectnal  dctacfamait  from  the  foililee  end  soper- 
stitions  of  the  age,  have  scorned  these  poor  attempts  to 
pacify  the  offended  powers  of  righteousness  ;  how  would 
he  have  condemned  the  "blabbering  vviih  the  lips  "  of 
those  chantry  priests  wlio  were  to  sing  mass*--  cijiiimu^^Ily 
for  the  souls  of  the  Duke  and  his  wive*^,  a>  though  men 
could  buy  with  money  thf  nu-nts  ot  ^^aint*  and 
barter  thv  things  oi  this  world  ior  the  mestimahk  gilts 
of  tiie  Spirit  I 

But  the  Church,  especially  the  religioas^**  nmst  have 
fcmnd  convincing  proof,  if  any  further  proof  were  needed, 
of  that  type  of  devotion  irtiich  they  prized  most  lufhlsr* 
in  the  Duke*s  bequests  to  ecclesiastical  societae»-4oSL 
Faul*Stthe  monasteries  of  BurySt  Ednrands  andlincefa. 
and  to  the  favourite  Lancastrian  foandatkm  ol  Lekiettirr. 
Among  the  friars^  no  order  of  irtKxn  is  fotgotten,  the 
Carmdites  as  usual  are  singed  o«t  lor  especial  favoor ; 
hermit,  kzar,  and  prisoner  all  find  a  place  in  his  thoughts  ; 
and  when  all  bequests,  public  and  piu  ale.  are  made,  ihc 
Duke*s  soul  becomes  the  residiiar\  1»  t^<itte. 

Then,  a  nunith  after  his  will  was  sealed,  the  Duke 
carried  out  his  last  commission.  WTiil*^  the  quarrel  of 
Hereford  and  Norfolk  was  still  pending,  the  Duke,  true 
to  the  pobcy  which  he  had  formulated  needy  tweoiy 
years  before,  went  for  the  last  time*  at  tlie  lequcsl  of  the 
Scottish  King,  to  hold  a  Bfarch  Day  and  to  appoint  the 


*  The  meeting  had  been  arrangrd  ir,  (  \  t.  \><  v,  1397  Vlll. 
17).    Laoca»ta'g  commtMioii  i«  dated  i-ebruaiy  5,  ijyjt  {hbtd. 
;  Um  omotiadoas  toolr  pkceat  HawdiOitMik,  Match  11 1» 


Deputies  f or  the  If  aiches.* 
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After  that  he  took  no  Iwrther  part  in  public  .iffairs : 
the  last  mittton  of  the  eamy  of  the  Good  "  Parisament 
had  been  one  of  iwiaoft. 

Alanning  rqwrts  of  Lancaster's  health  were  brought 
back  to  Herefocd  m  Pftria  by  Sir  John  D)aniiM>k,  and 
these,  peihaps,  as  nradi  as  his  Other's  advioe.  restrained 
him  from  taking  part  in  the  more  ambitious  military 
adveDtures  to  which  he  was  beinf;  tempted.*  Nor  were 
these  reports  exajzefcr.ited.  The  Duke  kU  into  an  illness 
that  could  unlv  h  ivc  one  tud.  In  r>ecember  he  hnd 
reached  his  fuvuyute  castle  oi  LeiccsiCT  ;  he  was  uot  to 
Icavf  It  ai^ain  alive. 

The  quaint  words  of  a  Scottish  chronicle  describe  the 
last  moments  of  the  great  Duke  :  how  as  he  lay  worn  out 
by  heaviness  of  age  and  of  heart  he  was  visited  by  the 
Ung— 

NVvvrthfI<?*s  upon  a  day. 
In  lU  his  iekenc&t  quben  be  lay. 
The  Kii^  com  til  hym  bodely 
And  til  hyoi  spake  rycht  cnrtaaly. 
And  ^aive  hym  consale  of  dyn>ort^ 
Wytht  plesaund  worfli<;  of  coanit, 
Nevynhelcsft  be  gcrl  t>G  Uyd 
Upon  hit  bed,  as  sum  men  taid, 
PrtvA  biDit:  thare  tenottre 
AaMiyt  aa  tUag  hit  kasoari>* 

The  only  "  pT\\y  hWh  *'  capable  of  bruij^inp  consola- 
tion uoukl  have  Ixcu  letters  recallmg  Henry  ol  Bolmg- 
broke.  and  that  course  the  King's  jealousy  and  iear 
forbade. 

Exactly  a  year  after  making  his  wiU  John  oi  Gaunt 
breathed  his  last  at  Lekest^  Castle.' 

t6,  lygB  (ibid.  35-6),  and  the  Duke's  acts  were  confirmed  by  the 
Kin^  September  22  (ibid.  45)     CronykH  of  Scotland,  Ch  xviii.  ; 
Cmi.  iiMi.         W.  4Q3.    S«e  letter  dated  jdelrosc,  March  i/^ 
BMord  Report,  xxxL  App.  li. 
>  Ftainart,  K.dtL.avL  i|t-a  ;  116-7. 

•  Cronykii  of  Scottmi,  Ch.  xix.  p 

*  DegimvilMfBOfvaiocitiir.rM/or  jSt.  SaeApp.  VlII.p.46j* 
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In  accordance  with  his  wishes,  his  body  wa^  v^dmed  to 
the  Cannehtes  in  Fleet  Street,  to  remain  there  until  the 
day  of  burial.  As  the  processinn  passed  from  Loiccsuj" 
to  Loiidun,  the  body  of  the  Duke  rested  lor  one  nipht» 
as  thirty  years  before  the  body  of  the  Pik  Blanche* 
had  rested,  at  St.  Albans,  where  Henry  Beauiort,  now 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  celebrated  a  requiem  for  the  deed. 
With  a  strange  and  unseemly  persistence  the  enmitict 
which  had  beset  the  living  man  followed  his  body  to  the 
grave.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Albans  lay  within  the  diocwc 
of  Linooltt  but  outside  the  jorisdictioD  of  the  Bofaop, 
and  it  required  all  Bishop  Beaufort^s  tact  to  cafan  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  great  Beoedictine  fooadation.* 
History  has  a  strange  love  of  irony :  the  wafls  of  St. 
Albans,  within  which  the  "  Scandalous  Chronide  was 
written,  were  the  last  to  offer  their  hospitahty  to  the  dc^ 
Duke. 

John  of  Gaunt  was  buried,  as  he  had  desired,  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  near  the  principal  altar,  by  the  side  of 
Blanche  the  Duchess,  and  at  the  funer.d  all  his  peers 
were  present,  foremost  among  them  the  King,  even  then 
plotting  how  to  slay  the  son,  that  the  inheritance  might 
be  his. 

At  the  end,  th^,  of  this  story  of  a  long  life,  a  stwy 
reconstructed  from  material  so  ample  and  so  vaiioWi 
let  us  stop  to  examine  how  far  the  problem  of  pcnon* 
ality  has  been  solved 

Doubdeas  the  impreaskm  made  by  John  IlantageMt 
upon  the  men  of  his  age  differed  with  the  diflcrenoea  of 
Individual  temperament  and  predisposition.   For  safety, 

Tf  thn  Duke  had  died  at  Honsc.  Holbom,  as  tome  oi  tbe 
chronicles  &ute,  it  would  not  Imve  be^  oeoenary  tar  bum  body 
to  pais  through  St.  Albans  on  the  way  to  Ftott  Strait,  thm  mt 
tradition  hat  been  pretenred  by  Hifdaa  (vUL  S06)  aid  OUnt- 
bourne.  197  Cf.  FroisMrt,  K.  d«  L.  xvi  t)7->t4t. 
>  Ann.  Rtc.  II ,  434 

*  G0*S,  Abb.  5c,  dib,uL  4^^,  374-7,  47'*^ 
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as  usual,  a  middle  path  must  be  chosen,  midway  between 
the  grotesque  caricature  of  the  Monk  of  St.  Albans 
and  the  uncritical  encomium  of  Chandos  Herald. 
Chaucer  was  already  a  friend  when  in  the  hour  of  mourn- 
ing he  spoke  in  that  forest  of  dreamlanfl  with  the  *  *  wonder 
wd-faringe  knight  ^*  and  found  him 


With  less  of  the  prepossessions  of  friendship,  Jean  Frois- 
sart,  who,  if  he  was  somewhat  over-ready  to  put  his  trust 
in  princes  and  to  find  merit  in  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
still  was  a  man  of  the  world  who  knew  men— Froissart 
styles  him  "sage  et  imaginatif,"  and  forthwith  the 
Duke  takes  his  place  with  Sir  Walter  Manny,  Lord 
Audeley,  Sir  John  Chandos,  King  Edward  and  the  Black 
Prince  among  the  immortals  of  the  chronicles. 

Fernao  Lopes,  preserving  the  tradition  of  the  years 
1386-7,  draws  the  picture  oi  a  tall  spare  man,  well  knit 
and  erect  as  a  soldier  should  be,  prematurely  aged  doubt- 
less by  constant  action  and  much  exposure,  a  man  whose 
conversation  was  reserved  and  had  something  of  what 
with  an  enemy  would  pass  for  haughtiness  and  with  a 
friend  for  dignity.^ 

The  men  of  the  court  and  of  the  camp  are  agreed :  from 
the  cloister  little  help  can  be  got ;  not  indeed  from  the 
Monk  of  St.  Albans,  who  sees  Lancaster  playing  Beelze- 
bub to  Wycliffe's  Lucifer  ;  not  from  the  Canon  of  Leicester, 
who  sees  in  the  "  pious  Duke  '*  the  model  of  piety,  wis- 
dom and  virtue  ;  not  from  the  compiler  of  Wycliffe*s 
Tares,  who  with  the  same  breath  wherewith  he  curses 
Wydifie  blesses  Wydi£fe*s  patron,  and  finds  in  John  of 

^  Este  D.  Jo^,  duque  de  Alencastro,  era  homem  de  bem  feitos 
iBflnibrat,  comprido  e  direito,  e  n2o  de  tantas  cames  oomo  fe- 

SoecU  a  gnndeta  do  teo  oorpo,  e  seria  de  edade  de  aenenta  annios, 
e  poucas  cSa,  segundo  taes  dias,  e  de  boa  palavra,  nSo  muito 
tri^DBa,misaiadoed«boa8Condi9ocs.  (Fenifto  Lopes,  V.  hcxxix.) 
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Gaunt  a  pillar  of  Church  and  State ;  *  nor  yvt  from 

Capgrave,  the  fiftccnth-ccntiiry  \'icar  oi  Bray,  who,  im- 
partially sycophantic  to  York  and  Lancaster,  hands  down 
an  attenuated  tradition  of  wisdom  and  greatness.'  A 
sympathetic  judgment  will  adopt  the  cntenon  of  th<» 
age  :  the  age  was  one  of  l1u\  airy.  In  the  last  da\^  of 
Richard  II,  when  humiliaiion  and  suffering  liad  broken 
his  spiurit,  shattered  his  tiighly  strung  nerves,  and  almost 
unhinged  his  mind,  again  and  again  the  King  repeeted, 
with  a  passionate  regret  that  seemed  to  strive  to  om^-^-  ^ 
himself  as  well  as  his  hearers,  that  he  had  never  forksted 
his  knighthood.  ^*  JentiMlay^ekefmlmM&mepusmfa^ 

The  boast  repeated  by  the  morderer  <d  Thomas  of 
Woodstodc  might  with  moie  tmth  have  been  uttered  bf 

the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

For  he  had  remained  true  to  the  ethical  standard  o! 
society  as  he  knew  it :  he  had  been  loyal  to  Edward  III. 
to  his  bro tiler  the  Black  Prince,  and.  at  what  cost  oi  per- 
sonal pride  ha^  bt:en  seen,  to  hi>  n^  [  licw  Richard. 

With  loyidty  goes  courage,  and  here,  to  his  courage  and 
love  ol  adventure  and  sp>ort,  Lancaster  found  a  s\Tn pa- 
thetic echo  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  subjects.  A  certain 
stiurdy  love  of  fair  play  too  marked  his  character — witness 
the  Monk  of  St.  Albans  himself.  In  1580  Sir  John  As- 
ncsley  fought  a  judicial  duel  with  Thomas  Kathngtoa. 
The  knight,  husband  of  Elisabeth  Chandos,  daqghtcr 
and  heir  d  the  great  Sir  Jotm,  had  iocuied  the  aqmre  of 
sdling  the  Castle  of  St  Sauveor,  part  of  Chandos'  inherit- 
ance, to  the  French,  a  cliaige  that  dated  ton  the  day 
when  Lord  Latimer  was  impeached  in  the  "  Good  Par* 

*  Illustiii)  priiicips  (Faic.  Zix.  y^,  noKlis  dominu*  Jux  cgregiut 
et  i&ileft  streauus,  SApiensque  cou&iUaxiu:^  Diix  I  anraaln*#, 
•ocMse  Alias  fiddto  (ibid.  114). 

>  PradtDtiiiiflmi  vir  et  unhiWtiimi  dnarfaas   Ca|k  D$  UkmL 

Men  o  r 

*  Chtimti^m*  dt  la  I  taUon  *t  Mori,  70.   CI.  67  aad  55. 
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li  tmnnt.  Tlie  Duke  was  strongly  sns;p^N~tLxl  of  exercising 
undue  influence  in  favour  of  Katniigion.*  But  when  on 
the  day  of  the  dud  Katnngton  began  to  hang  back  and 
take  cxoq>tiOfi  to  the  conditioos  oi  battle  which  he  had 
pcevioQsly  accepted,  the  Duke  swofe  that  unless  lie  fought 
in  acooitlaiice  with  the  ktws  ol  anns  he  woold  have  him 
hanged  as  a  traitor.  The  restilt  was  an  immediate  re* 
vnbioo  of  popular  feduif»  lor,  as  the  **  Scandaloos 
Chronicle  **  rdnctantly  admits,  the  dedaaon  was  greeted 
with  loud  appUnse.*  For  the  hst  time  the  testimony  ol 
this  Ovoeahti  iMoH  has  been  heaid«  RmUM  in  tn- 
/emum  ! 

In  truth  tile  Duke  loved  more  to  preside  over  the 
li>ts  than  the  council,  for  he  held  the  laws  of  chivalry 
niorc  sacred  than  thc>sc  of  Parhament.  S<'\'en  years  after 
the  Annesley-Katrin^on  duel  we  find  liim  presiding  o\  er 
another  and  less  bloody  encounter.  It  was  in  March,  1 387, 
and  the  English  and  i^ortuguese  forces  were  lying  round 
Bragania  on  the  eve  of  the  great  invasion.  Suddenly  a 
herald  appeared  bearing  a  challenge  to  Sir  John  H(»Uand 
from  Regnault  de  Roye,  who  six  years  earlier  !  id  iooght 
William  de  Windier  when  the  Eari  of  Cambridge  was  in 
POrtngaL 

LanrastfT  at  once  granted  a  safe  condnct  for  Sir  Rcf- 
nanlt  and  his  escort/  and  set  his  caipenteis  to  woric  to 
put  up  lists,  and  a  platfdnn  for  the  ladies  to  view  the 

^)ectacle. 

The  encounter  proved  indecisive,  but  the  French  knight, 
b'.  wtarinp  his  l.tluiet  loosely  laced,  won  some  ad\.ait.a'  . 
tor  Holland,  Uiough  be  struck  his  aun  eacli  tune,  could 

*  Hm  it  may  ht  remafkad  that  LaactslMr,  doubtlett  out  of 

^titiid<?  to  Sir  John  ChandD«>.  had  exempted  the  lands  o(  £U»* 
bcth  Chandc/s  from  f^yment  ol  aoAML  Wanmnt  dated  Maidi  tj, 
46  Ldwar4  ill.    Keg.  i.  i,  145. 

*  Quo  feeto  dux  aMltoreoi  ribi  reotiHivit  gimtiuD.  et  ymuM 
iefaniiar  su.^e  aatl^eie  detatit.  CAr.  Am^.  S63. 
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not  unhorse  his  opponent.  Murmurs  from  the  onlookers 
greeted  Regnault's  ruse,  but  Lancaster  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  their  complaints. 

So  long  as  a  combatant  did  not  break  the  laws  of  arm% 
he  was  free  to  take  what  advantage  he  could,  and  tlie 
Duke  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  Frenchman's  skilL^ 

But  when  a  knight  sinned  against  the  cominandBWals 
of  chivalry  and  struck  a  f  ofol  blow,  the  Duke's  an^  wis 
at  once  roused.  This  happened  at  BoRleaiiz  in  xjB^* 
when  an  An^o-Gascon  kOled  the  horse  of  a  Frendi  knight 
with  whom  he  was  jousting,  and  Proisaart,  whohad  riddeo 
all  the  way  from  Orthes  to  see  the  tonmamcnt,  remcoa* 
bers  Lancaster's  indignation,  recording  how  he  oompeOed 
compensation  to  be  made.* 

The  love  of  seeing  or  iiearing  of  grand: ^  jf^perHws 
i^amus*^  indeed,  was  one  of  the  many  points  of  sympathy 
between  Lancaster  and  the  luitorian  of  chivalrv.  and  the 
pages  of  tlio  chronicles  furnish  many  an  example.  How 
the  Duke  must  have  envied  those  soldiers  of  fortune  who 
led  the  few  hundreds  of  English  soldiers  at  Aljubarrota  ? 
Though  absent  htm^lf  from  the  great  battk»  the  Duke 
learns  all  about  it  from  t  he  Portuguese  envojrs.  Louren^ 
Annes  Poga9a  speaks  French  fluently,  and  finds  in  his 
host  a  ready  listener.  He  talks,  it  is  true,  at  mioooscton* 
aUe  length,  hat  the  Dnke  wiU  not  let  hun  slop.  ''Iwil 
not  let  you  go,"  says  the  Doke,  if  Froissart  is  to  be  traited. 

nntU  yon  have  tdd  me  all  the  story :  ear  je  ay  wtomM 
vouhnHsrs  parler  ^armtt  quoyque  je  m  um  fmi  km  tk^ 
wiUier** '  a  fine  touch  of  knightly  modesty  in  the  mouth  of 
the  mail  who  had  lougiit  hand  to  hand  with  Jean  do  ViUe- 
mur  at  Limoges,  who,  on  tlie  day  when  the  two  \  awards 
were  faring  each  other  at  Najera,  said  to  Sir  William 
Beauchamp ;    Gmiiaume,  vcid  nos  emutmis  ;  mUs,  /oy  pn 

*  PMMvt,KdeL.xlL  tts-134. 

*  rroi^«iart,  K.  de  L.  xiii.  301-3.   Cf.  Xft.  11.  SQ4. 

*  FrobMrt,  K.  do  L.  si.  318. 
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fc  doi  d  Dieu,  vohs  me  verh  km  bon  chevalier,  oh  je 
(icmorrav  en  le  place,  AvafU  /  avafU  bannihe,  ou 
notn  de  Uuu  d  dc  SaitU  George,  €t  Jau  chacum  son 

li  Chaooer  had  not  shared  the  patronage  of  Jolin  of 
Gaunt  with  Wydifie,  how  difierent  the  reputation  of  the 
patron  might  have  been  1  Against  the  odium  ikmh 
hfi^emm  has  been  set  the  love  of  letters,  and  in  some 
meaanie  at  least  protection  of  the  poet  has  atoned  for  pco- 
tectkm  of  the  hoesiarch ;  for  thoogh  the  aina  of  John  of 
Gaont  have  been  visited  n])on  the  name  he  left  behind 
him  hir  beyond  the  third  or  foorth  generation,  yet  poa- 
terity  has  never  forgotten  the  debt  owed  by  Chaucer  and 
English  hteraturc  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  In  this  the 
Duke  has  got  no  more  tli.ji  i.;..  due;  lie  was  no  indis- 
rriniitiate  patron,  and  li  he  kutcw  when  tu  give,  he  knew 
also  when  to  w  ithhold. 

Among  those  wlio  wrote  about  the  ^pani^li  c.inipaif^n  of 
1367  there  was  one  W  alter  of  Peterborough,  a  monk  of 
Revesby  Abbey  in  Lincolnshire,  a  fouodatkm  not  un- 
known to  Lancastrian  bounty.  Walter  uTote  p<>"m  on 
the  expedition/ with  a  fulsome  dedication  to  Uu  l^uke, 
an  aflccted  piece  of  doggerd  in  quite  the  worst  style  of  the 
age.  Knovring  the  Dake*s  treasnrer,  the  antbor  hoped 
that  the  merits  of  his  effusion  backed  by  intbience  might 
win  him  a  suitable  reward  either  m  the  Cfaorch  or  in  the 
dncal  honsehold.  He  was  disappointed  John  ol  Gannt, 
as  it  seemed,  prefened  the  style  of  the  Cmimbmty 
Taks,  and  the  author  w*cnt  away  empty 4iandcd  to  regret 

>  Froiwartt  IC  dc  L.  viL  aoo,  who  is  rmatiog  Chandot 
HwaMi'  Heidi 

Vetex,  fiAt-il,  not  enemys ; 

M.iH,  si  m'aldr  Jcstus  Cns. 
Huy  tne  verrex  ban  chivaler. 
Si  mart  oe  mc  lait  encombrer. 

s  FMkoi  PomtmidSompt  iroL  L  9/-tJJ. 
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his  lost  labour  and  his  ioUy  in  casting  pearls  beiore 
swine ! ' 

A  feeliiig  for  the  value  of  learning  and  literature  migh? 
have  been  expected  to  show  itsell  in  a  liberal  support  o! 
the  Universities.  One  college  at  least  counted  John  oi 
Gaunt  as  a  patron — Corpus  Christi  at  f  imbridfr  tnd  hi 
the  troubles  of  1581  looked  to  him  for  protection  * 

The  Duke  was  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  academic 
life,  for  he  maintained  several derks  *'  at  the  Uarmwtf^ 
and  both  Henry  Beaufort*  and  the  Duke's  giandsoo, 
Henry  V»  resided  at  Qoeen's  College  without  any  tear  «i 
contaminatioii  from  a  lingering  LeUard  UadiUeo  m  the 
college  where  a  generation  eailier  WydiHe  hiaiaclf  liad 
lived. 

The  Duke  too  frequently  presented  petitions  to  the 
Papal  court  on  behalt  oi  individual  scholars  of  Oxtord 
and  Cambridge  ;  *  but  on  the  whole  the  evidence  of  a 
strong  interest  111  the  life  and  work  of  the  Universities 
conspicuously  small.  In  the  middle  of  tho  fourteenth 
century  the  collegiate  idea  was  still  young  at  the  Umvei^ 

*  Scd  margarita  ntinquam  luit  uUa  cupiti 
Poroo  plus  piauta  i»tercora  deoluj  lUi. 

>  There  w,as  a  great"  town  and  gown**  row  n  tjSt  :  theMaf«r 

rrxid^d  thr  college  and  burnt  some  of  its  property,  and  the  Nf^itfT 
and  scholars  presented  a  petition  lor  redress  to  the  Parlianiieiit  oi 
May^  13^3.  The  cuU^e  is  there  described  sla  ds  im  ffmtnmmf^  mmm 
9f§$  hotkow^  S^ijpt^nt^  4^  £i#iweiJ^.  fftff.  Pflfff*  iii*  tsa*^*  inMf 
draft  petition  Ins  the  word  tundaciom  imtiMd  of  p^tit^mmut 
(Hist.  MSS.  Coin  I.  65\  Neither  Dake  flenrs*  nor  Duke  Jolui 
were,  strictly  speaking,  benetactf»rs,  but  ihey  useti  thru  uifluer.r^ 
with  the  Ktn^  la  tavour  oi  the  college,  e^.  by  proconog  ibccficct 
for  attaoatioQ  in  mortmain,  etc  Cf.  Reg.  II.  t  m,  71. 

'  Thmit  an  entry  in  theColkK*  Aooonnt.  "  xxxaolidi  pro  vioo 
Pttri  Lancastrie."  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  j>,iid  bv  th*" 

])uk<  to  Hcwry  Beaufort,  and  there  are  several  rclcrenw<«  tn  tlM 
Kcxcivor  General's  Accounts  to  wine  sent  to  Oxiord  lor  "  MuUr 
Hanry  Baanlort.*' 

«  e.g  on  behalf  of  his  clerk.  John  Chaterys,  M.A.,  Waidca  of 
Chm  Hall,  Cambridgnb     e  t>«»^€e*  PieWi«i>  SJ») 
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sities,  and  Juhn  ni  ( ,  ,:int,  instead  of  following  ihc  noi.il'ie 
example  of  U  liiuun  of  Wykcham,  prcleirtxi  to  endow 
and  sup|»or  t  the  more  c.\clusi\  ely  **  religiotis  *'  founda- 
tions, moQaftteries»  imries,  coUqgiate  churches,  and  cha&- 

The  influence  of  that  early  hmnaniwi  which  was 
gimiiiig  to  refine  English  sodety,  ooospicDoat  in  the  cm 
of  the  gentk  Philippa  of  Hsinaolt*  WIS  even  more  Strang 
mirked  in  the  Lsncsstrlan  hoosehoM.  The  tastes  of  the 
Duchess  Coostanoe  have  abeady  been  noticed;  the 
Docheas  Blanche  also  was  regarded  as  a  pationcss  o< 
letters,  and  FMssart  offers  her  the  honafe  of  his  verse, 
as  he  offered  to  her  husband  the  more  lasting  fame  of 
a  place  among  the  pr<  ux  chevaliers  of  the  ChronUUs.* 

Philippa  of  Lancastti  iiiau^nirates  a  new  I'ra  at  the 
Portu^i'  -  (  <  urt  bv  the  c«irt'fiil  tducatiua  uf  her  children. 
W  hilf  J  'r  mi  c  iieniy  the  Navigator  is  begming  to  Ica-l  Ins 
coujilfyiiirii  toward!^  undiscovered  lands,  JcKin  Beaiiloit, 
to  whom  Hocdeve  dedicate*^  his  verses,  is  reading  tlie  TaU 
of  Tristan,  tk$  Trmfeli  of  Godfrey  of  BcmUtm^  and  the 
Chronidm  of  Jm^usaUm,  and  it  is  at  least  suggestive  that« 
as  has  been  remarked,*  among  the  first  ladies  in  England 
who  leanied  to  write,  were  those  of  the  family  of  John  of 
Gaont,  and  that  among  his  friends  were  men  like  Sir 
Tbooias  Percy,  who.  with  all  the  cares  and  ambitions 
of  statecraft  and  war,  fonnd  time  to  appreciate  the 
things  of  the  mind  and  the  gentler  graces  of  life/ 

Was  it  the  insensible  effect  of  these  leaninirs  towards 
humanism  tiiat  2>oitened  the  Duke's  nature  and  saved  him 

I  There  are  two  intemting  appoinuiienu  in  the  Register :  Henry 
Bsrtoa  to  b*  Mastor  ot  theGcaannr  Sckool  at  Hightai  Forms 
(I.  I.  SI);  John  Bradley  to  be  Matter  of  the  Gcaawnr  School  ia 

the  towti  of  Cmfton  ''I  f  51) 
'  Fiouumii.  K.  Ue  L.  it.  j. 
'  M.  A.  E.  Wood,  Roy^  LuUft,  p. 

*  The  Fopt  lecoeniiod  Sir  Tbo—  rWcy'a  ■ccpMpliihinHs  hy 
eoafwiiivoa      the  dogieeei  B.CL. 
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from  the  tirutality  and  cntdty  cominoo  to  the  tcxaety  ol 

the  age  ?   Certainly  his  record  is  extiaocdioaifly  free 

from  acts  of  violence  and  oppression. 

Life  counted  for  little  in  the  fourteenth  century  :  con- 
stantly risked  in  battle,  it  was  lightly  thrown  away  in  the 
tournament.  The  innumerable  pardons  lor  homicide 
registered  on  the  Patent  Hoik  show  how  easily  men  pas>ed 
from  a  word  to  a  blow,  and  how  oiten  tiieir  quarrels  pro\  ed 
fatal.  A  man  of  power  like  John  Holland  could  deiy  the 
law ;  but  though  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  if  any  one^  stood 
above  the  law,  he  used  his  vast  power  with  a  me  re- 
straint. 

Fivethnes  in  ten  years  he  was  threatened  with  9mamir 
nation.  Putthig  aside  the  coo^in^  ol  the  Sponiuds 
who  tried  to  poison  him  at  the  dose  of  the  mvaaon  ol 
1387,*  there  remain  foor  distinct  plots  against  theDoka^s 
life  hatched  in  England  between  1584  and  1394  Retet 
de  Vere's  unsuccessful  efforts  in  1384  and  1385  hx^ 
already  been  related  ;  the  same  intri^ui.  r  must  certainly 
have  been  responsibie  for  the  scheme  pUiUied  a  lew  years 
later  to  seize  the  Duke  on  his  return  from  tlie  SpanL-h 
expedition,*  while  it  is  probably  that  niN'stcrious  coo- 
spiracy  cf  j;>,n^  in  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  avowTd 
his  comphaty  before  the  Court  oi  Chivahy  at  Windsor— 

For  3^00,  my  noUe  Lofd  of  LincMter, 

The  boQotirablQ  tether  to  my  loe. 
Once  did  I  lay  an  ambu-'i  f'^r  v<^'ir  lif<?. 
A  trespass  that  doth  vix  my  .ii  vol  tioal  i 
But  ere  I  U&t  received  the  sacromeot 
I  did  ooolaM  it,  and  otactly  b^d 
Your  gimoe's  pankm,  and  I  hope  I  hid  it* 

»  Pernio  I-opes,  v.  177. 

s  £1  outre  ceo  lesditz  Mcstcsours  el  Tretotirs  ordeij^ncron!  q<? 
boo  o^Me  lerroit  lait  »ut  la  arr}*vaille  Moosr  de  L<nfi>»tng,  et  ii|  il 
MrroitanitittiiMiiiteiyuitswmMryvaillab  JM. A»liiL a 34*^ 

•  Kimg  ttkkmi  //.    Act.  I.    Soone  1. :  Clwwfif  i  d»  Im 

Tralwn  H  Mart.  16-17  "Si  est  vrtiy  que  jauoye  mis**  un<«  eBH 
bueche  i>oiur  iuw  k  diic  de  Lt  r  1 1  tie  ^ui  U  eel  Mas,  el  ctl  viK 
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Vrt  111  tht^e  cases  Lancaster  made  no  attempt  to  follow 
lip  the  fend  or  to  protect  his  life  by  dcstroymg  his  ene- 
mies, and  Kiiighton's  prtiisc  is  not  undeserved  when  he 
calls  the  "  pious  "  Duke  "  Pacis  aniaior  et  reform  a  tor.*' 

Glouci  -»lc;r  sent  liis  j>ohtical  rivals  to  the  scaffold  ; 
Richard  himself  took  hie  ior  hie»  and  wiien  the  time  came 
Henry  of  Bolingbrokc  punished  rebellion  unth  rothksft 
severity ;  but  John  of  Gaunt  shed  no  bkxxl  in  his  quarrdi, 
and  the  assemblies  daminated  by  Lancastrian  influence 
have  no  parallel  to  offer  to  the  deeds  ol  the  Merciless 
Parliament, 

Where  the  common  people  were  concerned  the  Doke 
was  never  vindictive.  Towards  the  reteb  of  1381  and 
the  insurgents  of  1393  he  acted  with  moderatioQ.  North- 
umberland and  Arundel  were  compelled  to  sue  the  Duke's 

pardon,  but  if  honour  exacted  reparation  from  the  strong, 
pride  demanded  mercy  for  the  weak,  and  the  Duke  was 
proud. 

Knipliton  tells  an  anecdote  to  illustrate  this  virtue  of 
( It-iTi)  lu  V  whirh  hi'  (Jamis  for  his  hero.  Some  servants 
of  the  household  once  stole  a  large  quantity  ol  silver 
vessels ;  the  Duke's  officers  caught  tbm  and  wanted  to 
have  them  hanged.  But  Lancaster  refused.  Contenting 
hunself  with  making  the  culprits  abjure  the  service  of  the 
King  and  his  family,  he  let  them  go,  saying  that  no  man 
should  lose  his  life  on  account  of  hk  chattels.*  The  Canon 
of  Leicester  is  a  biassed  witness,  but  his  story  does  not 
stand  alone.  The  statute  against  Backbiters  was 
ftasacd  by  the  Duke^s  influence  and  for  his  own  protec- 
tion«  but  some  of  the  first  prosecutions  under  the  new  law 
show  til  it  It  was  not  administrrt <I  with  uuflue  severity. 
A  certain  tkik  called  1  hoiu  i^  Kn.ipet,  pruUaUy  a  reh^^iuus 

qTtr  nior.-r  Ir  it::\  p^flnnnr  rt  rn  a  c*-'.rr  f.iicfo  !)OTinr  paix  cntre 
luy  «t  moy  dc  quoy  |c  len  mrn  \  r  '  I'rc.haMv  the  plul  lor  which 
Sir  WillLim  bagot  was  bfough  i  lu  tx>ok  m  i  jyy  Uciooi^i  to  the  aamt 
tomoumey.   Bci.  Pmi,,  ill  4$$m, 
*  Ka.tl.  t49-iSOi 
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fenatic,  was  proved  guilty  of  speaking  ^  disiqpectlal  «ad 
disorderly  words  of  his  puissant  and  moat  hoDomlile 
lordship  of  Lancaster  bat  when  he  confeaaed  and  sned 
for  paidim,  the  Duke  sent  one  of  his  esquires  to  John 
Philipot  the  Mayor  with  a  request  that  the  man  might  be 

A  personal  s\T!ipathy  with  the  poor  and  Luiiible  is  oot 
inconsistent  with  a  reactionary  puUtiCcil  creed,  vind  that 
John  of  Gaunt  felt  such  sympathy  there  is  aiupie 
d^nce.  The  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  "  advancement  bv 
clergy,"  made  by  the  Commons  after  their  panic  m  xjtii, 
found  no  support  from  the  Duke,  who  was  alwa}*5  ready  to 
manumit  a  serf  that  he  nsight  take  orders.'  or  to  icknae 
him  that  he  migbt  go  on  a  pilgrimage. 

Simple  unremembered  acts  of  kindneaa  and  charity  nie 
vouched  for  by  many  a  warrant  under  the  Duke*s  privy 
seal»  nor  shodd  posterity  neglect  the  unreooried  testi- 
mony of  the  poor  lanrs  of  Leicester,**  or  the  wretdfced 
prisoners  of  Newgate,  who  drank  the  wine  and  warmed 
themselves  in  winter  at  the  fires  provided  for  them  by 
John  of  Gaunt. ^ 

Six  years  before  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  was  bom  a  fjrry- 
haired  knight  of  Queen  Philippa  was  once  cntcrtamin^  her 
maids  ol  honour  at  Berk  hams  lead  with  stories  oi  ancieiit 
da  vs.  Froissart,  voung,  eager  and  inquisitive,  was  there, 
and  a  generation  later  couki  recall  the  words  then  spoken.* 

>  Memorials  of  L^n  lon,  435. 

•  Here  is  an  iusiaaco. 

Jobaa  §lc  a  toiu  «te  Sadiet  qii«  doqs  d«  ootre  gncc  etpccult 
avoot  gnntei  eongM  a  Aadmr  fits  Synond  Qnfm  aotr*  mM 

de  Step>ng  d'estre  ordencz  si  bien  as  saintz  ordres  come  as  Aatre» 
nicnt  contrcesleantx  q'U  est  noire  not  cornc  twant  eit  dii  U'u:!:! 
toutes  voies  que  pur  tout  le  temps  a  U  ue  prei^oe  m)**  Ics  «&i]it< 
Ofdret  toadits  q'ii  demtm  notr*  nkf  come  tmoa  iiMarti  Ea 
tmnoignmiiM  §U.  Dofme  a  ootre  manoir  la  Sairoye  k  vi  |gv 
de  May  I'an  tic  tian  (Reg.  II  f  i  $^ 
■  e  !'  I  i.  157^ and  2f4J 

*  Frou«urt«  K.  da  L.  xxi.  14'** -J  . 
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Tilc  knight  was  sajnng  how,  long  ago  iu  the  mystic  days 
of  Merlin,  It  had  born  fon^told  that  "  the  realni  aiid  (To\mi 
of  England  shall  come  neither  to  Edward  Prince  of  Wales, 
nor  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  nor  to  the  Duke  ot  Lancaster, 
sons  though  they  he  of  King  £dward,  hot  the  realm  shall 
return  to  the  House  of  Lancaster." 

One  half  the  ancient  prophecy  had  been  proved ;  the 
other  part  was  soon  to  have  its  fulfilment. 

Suddenly,  in  the  year  in  which  Lancaster  died  and 
the  King  set  out  lor  Ireland,  the  bay  trees  withered 
throughofot  England,  and  as  suddenly  again  pat  forth 
their  leal.  Was  it  not  a  prodigy,  portending  the  reversal 
of  unjust  acts,  the  restoration  of  fallen  fortunes  ? 

So  at  lea>t  it  appeared  lu  liie  men  oi  ilidi  tmie,  U^Ucvmg 
as  tliey  did  tlut — 

Hmm  iigiit  foranui  ths  dtath  or  fall  ol  kiagk 

But  Jolm  riant.igcnct  died  before  the  full  measure  of  his 
nephew's  treachery  had  been  made  clear,  or  the  lull 
measure  of  his  son's  revenge.  But  could  t!K^^e  '*  ju^^lm^ 
fiends  who  palter  with  us  m  a  double  sense  "  ha\c  re- 
vealed the  future  of  John  uf  Gaunt,  as  they  reve^Ucd  it  to 
Macbeth  and  Banquo  on  the  dreary  heath,  the  wildest 
dieam  ol  ambition,  the  most  eager  desire  for  revenge,  must 
h  ^.vc  been  satisfied.  Imagine  the  dsring  man  in  Leicester 
Castle.  The  spirits  of  his  children  and  their  children  >*et 
unborn,  tings  of  Portugal,  tings  ol  Castile,  file  before 
him.  As  the  long  pfoc<ssionlad«,  another  scene  snooeeds. 
In  the  Great  HaU  ol  Westminster  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  and  the  Coaunoos  ol  England  are  gathered, 
and  Henry,  no  longer  Henry  of  Herelord«  but  Henry 
of  Lancaster.  Henry  of  England,  is  saving,  In 
the  name  ot  (jod,  1  Henry  of  I^incaster  LhalU-ni^e  tliis 
realm  iUid  this  crown.**  and  as  the  vision  ijidcs.  away  the 
voiK'  of  F  ite  whimpers  m  the  ears  of  t lie  dying  man,  '*  Thou 
slialt  get  kings  tliough  thou  be  none  '*  i 
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En  noun  de  Dieu  le  pier,  du  filu,  et  de  seint  esptrit. 

3  Feb.       Jeo  Johan  filtz  du  R^v  d'Engleterrc.  Due  de 
1398.     Lancastr',  en  bone  memoirc  le  tiorz  jour  de 
feverer,  Tan  du  grace  mil  trois  centz  quatre  viogts  di»  ct 
sept,  ay  fait  mon  testament  par  niaiier  qu'ensu}^. 
fii  To  be  primes  jeo  devise  m'alme  a  Dieu  ei  a 

buned  in  tmdoiice  miere  Saiiite  Marie  et  a  le  joy  dn  cidL 
St.  Pftol't  et  mon  oorpe  a  estie  enaevdea  en  Teniae  catlM^ 
beside  tiM  drale  de  Semt  Poole  de  Londrea,  pica  de  ranticr 
Blanch.  prindpak  de  me«ne  I'esglise  juxte  ma  tnadM 
jadys  compaigne  Blanch  lUeoq  s  enterre. 

It'm  je  devise  jmrochiell  ou  qe  jeo  moerge  tout  ceo  q' 
(t!)  Fx»»qiiies  mes  cxecutours  y  voillent  donner  en  ntiun  dc  :t.:c. 
aiui  burial,  principall,  quelle  par  le  ley  y  doit  e>tro  ilisvoei 
pur  mortuair  ;  et  ce  cas  que  jeo  mocr^e  hors  de  l.o;:nJrt^  >eo 
voille  et  devise  qe  la  prmi  iiu^  i  que  mon  dil  cor|,<»  scjra 
apportea  a  Londrea  qe  loit  portea  tot  droit  aa  fren  Caimea 
en  Fletstrete  par  yceUe  nu^'t,  y  avoir  lea  exeqoiea.  et  ksde- 
main  la  baut  mesae  de  requiem,  apna  qoelle  meMe  jeo  voiDe 
soil  mon  corps  removet  et  porter  tut  droit  a  la  nint  esgriiaa 
de  Seinte  Poule,  pur  y  avoir  ycelle  nuyt  let  exequies,  et  leodr- 
main  la  haute  mcssc  de  requiem  et  la  sepultur*  ;  et  en  quelk 
lieu  qe  jeo  mocrg  jeo  voille  et  devise  queapn.'S  iin-n  trc^p^isise 
nicnt  mon  corps  denioerge  desur  la  lerre  uvuw  crAtiK.i  q-- 
quarant  jours,  et  doune  en  charge  a  mes  execut'-'urs  qc 
deiiu  ycculx  quarant  jours  nulle  enccrcmcut  dc  mon  cuffpft 
ne  soit  fait  ne  laynez  privement  n'en  appcrt. 
(ill)  Aims  to  It«a  ja  voille  et  denw  qe  cbeacon  jow  dai 
h9  given  tosuiidita  qoanmt  joort  aoient  par  malme  doooaa 
the  poor  for  ad  pay's  genti  de  paya  cynqoant  marcs  d'aifent* 
forty  da>-i  ^^^^  ^  ^  aepoltofo  troia  ccntt  awca 
d'argent,  et  la  jour  de  ma  sepulture  cynk  centi  marcs  d* ar- 
gent, s'll  semble  a  mes  exccutours  qe  ceo  purra  estrr  fa.V 
coTisidere  la  quant jte  de  mes  biens  el  autres  mf>  oriiii-jr:.. r> 
et  devys,  les  dil2  M>mes  ne  purri>nt  tie  tuul  otre  d.nin<j  ^ 
pov'i  com  desuiSi  adooques  mes  cjkccutotus  a  Irur  di»cr«c»(iQ 
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faccnt  (lonner  as  pov's  chcscune  des  diti  quarants  jours 
atit idles  s<jmmcs  corn  faire  purront  Ic  quantite  de  met  biens 
tt  men  aullres  ordinaiincos  ct  dov>*s  considerc. 
.  ,  .      Item  J  CO  devise  cnticr  pur  ardc  eiiiour  mon  corps 

be  burnt.  ^      sepulture  pnmmaiait  dit  mmtt 

dcrgex  eo  noun  det  dit  cofumandeinent*  de  n'rt 
trn.  in  the  scignooT  Dm,  oouiitfe  In  qneox  fay  tiop  male- 
"  '.T^*"         '"^n*  twtpinei,  toppUant  a  mmnc  nn  srignour 

ten    com-  ^  ■    T     '  .   ,  t-  a 

flMadmcttU.  ^i^u  n^^^  ^^^^^  '         piiiM  remedier  de 

tiiit  crlla  tj't'tu  ontri' It's  ditz  rommandements  ay 
seven,  m     umlt/  sovotit  el  trop  inalcmout  f.ut  ot  ferfait,  ct 
Tbc^eveSf   qc  d^uis ycculx  di>  soiont  niv'^  S4  pt  rw  rt^t  s  ^ros»»cs 
^^j,,        en  memoire  des  scptiC  ocv  res  de  <  luritt  es  queux 
charily.  *nct  J  ay  cstc  negligent,  ct  pur  Ics  scptx  mortielx 
of  the      pecchcs,  et  dosuis  ycculx  sept  jco  voilk  qc  ioieDt 
UraSr^    m jT»  dnk  derges  gninet  en  rooor  det  cink  phiet 
^      '  pnndpdx  n're  teignoor  Jen,  et  pur  met  cynk 
tiw  in     scent  kt^oelx  j  'ay  mul tz  negUgentmenl  despeodie, 
bccicmr  of    doante  je  prie  a  Diea  de  mercy ;  et  tout  amont 
WowmI^*   ycculx  cicrgcs  jeo  voillc  qc  sotcnt  trois  cicrgcs  <*n 
•pd  the  five    I'^ntir  de  la  l^cnoit  trinite  a  la  qnele  jco  me  rende 
•anani ;     dc'  touts  U  s  inalx  qe  fait  ay,  ensuppiiant  de  {>ardun 
et  (!<•  mercy  pur  la  rni.'rcy  ^t  pit*»  q*  desa  heni^e 
thf«e  in     pracc  d  a  fait  pur  la  iNtlvacion  dc  inuy  et  d  .luirci 
Ibe  Tniuty  i  p<^ciicours.    Lt  voille  bicn  qc  de  parcntre  ks 
toitdttt  deiget  aoient  myt  entoor  moo  ooqit 
morten  de  der  tiealx  et  atenti  oone  a  met  dtti  ei«catoort 
plena  de  y  mettre. 

M  Pra>'en.  wUe  qe  mes  cxccntomt  ftctnt  prier 

^  mcs  cosyns  et  ainys  d'cstre  a  ma  sepulture 
pur  prior  pm  m'alme,  «ian  re  fairo  d<'  mon  d<n'V5  autre 
solcmpniiic  ne  teste,  si  ceo  oe  soil  as  pov's  geatsapnci  ilicux 
pur  m'almc. 

(%ri)  Pay.  Itrm  ]o  voille  ordei^e  et  d»  visr  qc  de  1-cs- 
»«at  oi      tuutcs  me»  Uci^  ct   diatculx    mcs  executors 

apret  ma  mort  devant  lertoatet  met  anltftt 
ofdinancet  et  devyt  Itcmt  paier  lettootct  met  dettet  qe  k 
jour  de  moo  trespattement  senont  dm,  tavant  qe  ti  oulle 
dettet  Ion  tern  demaode  la  qoeUe  par  negligence  nounchakre 
povcrte  ats  tempt  male  talaot  oo  antre  deiaut  soit  adener 
nrmn  paic  c^me  reavrn  drmannde,  et  purra  par  r\  idmre  on  par 
^>un'  conscience  cstre  trovec  qc  snit  dtie,  ademanciant,  qe  nv»«; 

executcxus  ia  laoeat  pater  si  avani  s'Ut  averaot  de  quoi  Ues 
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mes  biens  et  chateulx,  except  toutz  v<  1,  ^  qe  jc  ne  voU'e  pu 
-rrwwi'  •      riulle  voiequ  il>  paicnt  asciiiie  deltes  pui  ranac  €E 
oTthe  *Dukc  Lresame  frere  le  Due  dc  Lvcrwryk 

of  York  to  devant  ore  fist  en  Fcurtugole,  dount  jeo  me  '  ' 
P^vtugai     de  tnt  qvites  devaat  ukn  el  toot  k 

^^^!:J^'    mes  des  tootes  autRS  dettcs  jeo  voOfe  qoe  

'^P^'^i  -     aUe  giee  soit  Mt,  et  aussi  mDe  el  oidew  ct 
devise  q'si  a  asacane  temps  de  ma  vie  j'ay  ebn  wocam  ttma. 
rasUtntion  rcntz,  semces,  ou  or  rm  arpent.  on  artr« 

'biens  mocblcs  d'.icune  autre  per^f^r-"'  sani  justc 
due  title,  ou  a  autre  a  fait  tort  ou  injurie,  r  -  ir.bien  qc  prr- 
sent  ne  cognoisse  nulle  en  especiale  meintt  iicanes.  si  t«t?»r* 
avenir  il  puisse  estrc  duemcnt  prenvez,  mes  executors  ixcc^t 
plain  rcstitucion  ct  amend,  si  avant  ils  averont  de  qooy  dc 
mes  biens  et  ehatedx.  desqoelxlMentilsaiisn  cooslafecaa- 
venabks  par  ma  sepoltme  et  cntonr  moo  cocpt  del  fcm  de 
men  treq>asseiiientt  jusques  an  temps  ^  mon  tiih  iimin 
serra  acomplis,  et  aozi  paient  a  roes  scrvitours  loan  itcgsides 
per  mon  ordenns,  et  outre  ceo  q'mes  execu tours  prn^rrrnt  dc 
mes  hipn?  en  hxir^  mains  un  tiel  some  convenablie,  de  qurUe 
lis  purront  faire  et  acompler  toutz  leschanteries  et  f  * 

cestc  mon  testament  ordonnes  pur  m'alme  ct  pur  lf>  iL-r.-^ 
deb  mea  tres-cheris  jadis  compaigncs  Blandie  ct  Cou&tALiCe 
qe  Dieux  assoille.  £t  dei/ui^  iacent  mes  diu  execatoon 
>lir  mes  devys  desoabs  cKproses  si  awoint  ooas  die 
mes  biens  et  chateidz  ils  avemt,  de  qooy  iMiit  to«ls  wokm 
q'  SI  apies  les  ooostagjes  aliana  entoor  moo  corpa  apsas  asa 
mort  et  ma  sepulture  et  enterement  plainement  accoaa^kt 
et  apres  qe  trestouts  mes  dettes  serront  paiex  et  lestittidoD 
flit?  des  torts  et  injuries  com  desous,  et  les  rcgardes  par  mov 
ordenjiex  de  tout  pnics  a  mes  ser.-itrnrs  et  pns  ct  rvntr^ri 
^  mains  des  exccutours  In  somine  j  iir  l^^  chantcries  et  o^I:^ 
suisditz,  mes  biens  et  chatf  u\  luf:>  icmamantz  es  mams  tic 
mes  executours  ne  su&sent  my  pur  en  acompUr  ma  dcviacs 
dceoubs  expressez»  qe  de  mes  dites  devys  et  de  cbesoaae  ds 
(legacy  to  yceulx  soit  lebatemeol  fait  aolom  k 
the  Kwa  to  de  mes  execatoun,  eseqitaf  toots 
^P|>fd  m  dunes  desoba  ttanitet  a  mon  tres 

seigncmr  le  ray,  Isa  qoeolx  jeo  voiOe  qe  ky 
livrci  come  chose  a  luy  donne  en  ma  \ie. 
(vii)  Gift  to     Item  jeo  devise  a  la  suisdit  aultior  du  S«^ym  P  >u!e 
St.  I'anl  s  "Taunt  lyt  dr  t\r?ip  fVort\  lo  rhamp  j  u-rv 

poudrcs  desroscs  d'ormybcb  ^ur  pipes  d  or^  et  en  cbeacuti  pipe 
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deux  nhnnt  d'ostricfa  Hinlrfffi  let  cortetoet  de  Uifiete  ncn 
batos  de  wmbleableovra^xm.  capits  de  tapitarie  faces  de  la 
mite,  et  a  mesme  I'aiitier  mail  vestement  de  ntyn  blank 

embftmdex  d'ore.  done  Tovrage  est  un  raiUe  paisaDt  paimy 
corons  d'or  k*  quollc  jco  achatay  de  Coiirtcnny,  broiidier 
de  Lnndrcs,  et  cintifnt  le  ve^temfnt  deux  frontuTs  pt-r 
I'autKT.  rt  un  chesniu  frontiers  trois  grosv^  taU'rnarloA 
d'ort\ot  gro&M'S  iiiKi^rs  d'or  enhroude/  en  yrt'llo.  un  chosihle, 
deux  tuniclcs,  ui.  auUs,  u.  cstoles,  ui.  laiions,  iii.  copes,  et  uii 
oovertnr  pur  le  letton,  on  coq)ora,  ti  ooortins,  iL  tiMialHea 
pur  Tantier  I'nne  aieant  petit  msot  fmftnhle,  et  mon  entiem 
vestment  de  camaca  noir  fait  a  deser\'er  par  messes  de  requiem 
cnbctNidet  d'nne  crucifix  d'or  ofvesq'  les  trois  oocpocax  et 
antres  pieces  a  ycellc  vestiment  apportenanlz.  t.i  voille 
totit/  voir  qe  trestouts  restcs  (ho5<*^a  le  suisdit  autirr  prin- 
npall  do  S<  int  P<<uls  de\  iso/  ovcct]'  trr^tmits  leurs  apjmr- 
tcnatin  s  demoergent  a  nu'snu-  raiilicr  a  tout/  jmir^  ]>ur  \  <  elle 
auiKT  a  honucr,  et  entoiire  ma  i»cpuJtur'  sanz  e<*(re  a  mile 
autre  oe\)»  convcrlez,  ne  d'illoesqucs  esloignei  par  nule  vuic. 
£t  voUJe  qe  mcs  executours  dc  me$  bicns  lacent  purchacer 
en  Londies*  on  dehocs  la  oo  phiis  pmfitabfement  ceo  foirs 
pnmnt,  atant  de  tern,  oo  dermtappropriadoo  dea  csgliaeSi 
ou  aultres  possessions  done  ils  me  ponont  iurt  avoiie  por 
m'ahne  et  Talne  de  ma  dit  nad^airs  CQmpa%ne  Blanch  pur 
y,  touU  joura  en  la  suivlrte  esglise  de  Saint  Poulr 

one  for  him  '^^^"^  obite,  cest  assavoir,  pnr  m'alme  un  obit 
jwif  -  n  ih"  solempncmcnt  a  celebrer  che^une  an  !«■  )<>ur 
Anoivrrwv  de  nion  trespassement,  et  pur  I'alme  dr  nia 
ol  his  da»th  (jitg  rud^aif ^  compai^nt-  BUikIi  un  obit  bolciiipiie- 
ment  a  celebrer  chescun  an  le  xii.  jour  de  septembr'  a  touts 
oMforth*  joors,  et  anssi  voille  jeob  ofdenne  et  derise  one  de 
DuchMs  meg  bims  ei  chateox  mea  caecutoores  tscent 
JJ^^i^^rdeignier  et  ctUbler  «i  Tavant  dite  ei^ise  de 
Stpmter^^i"^  Poule.  on  chanleria  dea  deox  c  hapeUeins 
ts  yssfljr.  a  celebrer  di\nnes  services  en  ycells  a  tout/  jnurs 
pyrm'almcct  I'amc  de  ma  dite  nadpairs  romnaicne 
Blanch,  et  (jue  a  co  sustenir  j»rr|^'t\ielement  soient  donne/ 
ct  amortize/  rvrXv\ni  terres  et  tenementz  en  Londres  <\>"^ 
qucux  la  rcvLTiiun  est  purcluccx  a  mon  rK-j>s.  rcdJaiit  ent  j>af 
an  vint  marcs  a  dame  Katerine  del  btapk  a  tcrmc  de  sa  vie. 
Et  voille  one  dniant  sa  vie  d  en  soit  paie  del  iwues  de  manoir 


oonnfe  o  it  vet  wy  a  osa  oneox  isMsa  eoii 
anxi  aostenos  k  dit  cbantefie  dnrant  la  vie  de  dtt  Katerine. 
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(viii)  Item,  pur  estrem  devocion,  q  j'ay  a  la  monstier 

Edm^di.  Esmon  de  Bury  en  counte  Suff*  jeo 

devise  au  dit  monstier  mon  rych  vestment  de 
perill  c'est  assavoir,  un  chesible  ovecq'  les  parures  d'une  aube 
et  d'un  amitte,  un  estde,  et  un  fwSoa  de  rouge  velvet  en- 
bfoodei  d'uQ  Irett  d'or  et  en  cfaescune  un  masde  de  la  frette 
un  au^ell  de  perill,  et  en  chescun  autre  mascle  im  escochon 
de  penll  faite  aes  arroes  de  Seint  Geoi^ge,  et  a  cella  un  touaill 
ovecq'  un  petit  frontier  pur  I'autier  de  velvet  vert  enbroude 
de  perill,  I'ovrage  testes  des  xii.  npostres  ensemble,  et  Tune 
des  deux  pieces  de  drap  pur  un  autier  enbroudez  d'or,  quelnx 
j'a  achatez  a  Dameux  faiz  de  n're  seignonr  Dieu  et  de 
tresdouce  miere  Seinte  Marie  et  des  dus^  apostres,  et  tres- 
toutes  mes  draps  d'annes  texes  d'or  pur  parceUes  q'  sont 
f ais  de  Dieu  et  de  n're  dame,  except  ceulx  qui  sount  aiUixnus 
en  mon  testament  devisee,  et  mon  vestment  rouge  de  drap 
d'or  done  la  champ  satyn  et  Tovnige  augils  d  or,  ovecq' 
trestoutz  parcelles  et  pieces  qe  a  cele  vestment  appartiegnent, 
en  paravant  a  I'abbe  et  covent  de  ycelle  monstier,  qu'ils 
pur  cestes  choses  me  facent  avoir  en  ycelle  monstier  de  Seint 
Esmond  un  obit  perpetuele  a  tenir  chescime  anlejour  de  mon 
trespassemcnt. 

(IX)  Monas-  Item,  je  devise  al  monstier  de  n're  dame  de  Nicol 
teryofonr  ma  tierce  dialioe  d'or  lait  a  Burdens  qu'ad  un 
Lady  of  crucifix  grave  desuis  la  pie  et  en  la  patens  un 
LinoQlii.  vemide  grave,  ma  table  d'or  en  ma  chapell, 
la  quell  table  jeo  apeUe  Domesday  achatez  a  Amien  et 
mes  plus  grantez  chandeleurs  d'or  faitz  pur  ma  chapell, 
et  mon  novell  vestment  de  drap  d'or  !a  champe  rouge  ovez 
des  faucuiis  d'or  contenant  dieux  frontiers  et  ii.  touailles 
pur  I'autier,  un  chesible,  deux  tunicles,  trois  aubes.  trois 
amyttcs,  ii.  estoiles,  iii.  fanons,  m.  copes  et  un  drap  pur  le 
lettron,  et  ii»  cnrteins  pur  I'autier  raiez  de  scd  etl'un  piece  pur 
un  autier  enbroudea  d'or  lequd  je  acfaetaz  a  Amienx  faita 
de  n're  seignour  Dieu  et  de  sa  tresdouce  miere  Marie  et  des 
xii.  apostres. 

<x)  The  Col-  Item,  jeo  devise  a  le  nouvell  esgUse  collegialle 
legiate  de  n're  dame  de  Leycestre  mon  rouge  vestment 
Church  of  de  velvet  enbroudez  de  solailes  d'or  ovesq'  tres- 
o«r  Lady  tQut  I'appareille  a  ycelle  vestment  appurtenante 
of  Leicester.  ^  ^^jj^  trestouts  mes  messalx  et  autres  livTes  de 
ma  chapell  qe  sont  del  useetordinale  de  la  esglise  cathediale 
de  Sarum,  et  qe  sont  ne  serrout  aiUours  en  ma  vie  devisea. 
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(xi)  Friars  Item,  jeo  devise  a  Tautier  principale  des  frers 
Carmelites.  QLTines  en  Londre  mon  veille  vestment  blank 
de  clrap  d'ore  apelle  Rakamas,  ovecq*  tout  ceo  qe  a  ycelle 
vestment  appurtient ;  a  celle  XV.  marcs    argent  en  I'oiiur 

des  XV.  joyes  de  n're  dame. 

(xii)  Friars  Item,  jeo  devise  as  trois  autres  ordres  des 
Preachers  frers  en  Lundres,  com  as  Precheours  Minours 
Minor,  and  et  Augustins»  a  chescun  ordre  x.  marcs,  dont  les 
AnguBtuis.  marcs  en  I'onur  des  v.  plaies  orincipalx  de 
n're  seignour  yhn,  et  les  autres  v.  marcs  en  ronnr  des  v. 
joyes  de  notre  dame. 

(xiii)  lCnar-     Item,  jeo  devise  a  convent  de  Minoresses  pres 
«»es.    la  tour  de  Londres  cent  livres  d'aigent  d'estie 

paie  eutre  eux. 

(xiv)  Her-      Item,  jeo  devise  a  chescun  pov'e  heremite  et 
mits.     recluse  aiant  maison  en  Londres  ou  dedeins  v, 

lieues  environ,  en  quel  il  demoert,  trois  nobles,  en  I'onur  de 
la  benoit  trinite. 

(xv)  Nmu*      Item,  jeo  devise  a  chescun  des  nuiieignes  denis 

Londres  et  en  les  suburbs  v,  marcs,  en  I'onur  des 
V.  joies  de  n're  dame,et  a  les  noneignes  de  Qerkenwell,  viat 
livres  d'aigent. 

<xvi)  Latar    Item  jeo  devise  a  ctiescnn  maison  de  lepres 

Houses.  deins  v.  leues  entour  Loundres  charges  de  v. 
malades,  v.  nobles,  en  I'onur  de  v.  plau  principalx  de  n're 
seignour  J'hu,  et  a  ceulx  qe  sont  meniz  ch^es  troice  nobles, 

en  I'onur  de  la  benoit  trinite. 

(xvii)  Char-  Item  jeo  devise  a  chescun  maison  de  Charthous 
tcrhouses.    en  Engleterre  vint  li*. 

Item,  jeo  devise  as  prisons  de  Newp^ate  et  Ludgate  en 

(xviii)  Pri:.-  Louiidres  cent  maics,  jpui  esUe  departe  par  entre 
ons.  eulx  par  mialts  manire  oome  mults  leur  purra 
profiter  solom  la  descrecion  de  mes  executours. 

(xix)  Kath-  devise  a  mes  trescheer  compaigne 
arine.  Katerin  deux  meillor  nouches  qe  j'ay  apres  le 
Duchess  of  nouch  qe  j'ay  devise  a  mon  tresredoute  seignour 
Lancaster.  ntvu  le  Roy,  et  mon  pluis  grant  hanap  d'or 
lequellc  le  countc  de  Wyltes  donna  a  "Roy  mon  seie^nniir, 
et  il  le  donna  a  moy  a  won  alec  en  Guyen  darreinement 
devant  la  date  du  cestes,  ensemble  ove  toutz  les  hanaps  d'or 
qu'ele  mesnie  m'a  donne  devant  ore,  lesqueulx  serront  les 
meins  le  jour  de  mon  trespassement,  et  ensemble  ovecq' 
trestoutz  les  iemiculs,  anelx,  diamandes,  nibies,  et  autre 
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choses  qe  serront  trover  en  un  petit  cofre  de  cjpres  qe  j  'ay. 
done  jeo  porte  le  diel  moQ  mesmes ;  et  aossi  q'apits  ma  laort 
semnit  troves  en  mft  bovicef  Jo  qad  voft  uwinwi  dcm 
mov  ensemUe,  et  SMm  vestment  entier  de  dn^  d'er,  li  file 

et  m  sale  de  sa  suyt,  ovesq'  trestonts  lei  oopei»  tifiitcs 
le  chambre,  cuissms,  doeet  ofeillers,  drap  enbwudee  pmr  H 

sepulcre  ct  tnntes  antr^  pieces  de  la  suvt,  qel  cor^iirrTr 
en  entaiiie  qe  soient,  quels  je  achatrtvdt^  ma  txeschere  co'a«>"n 
la  Duchessc  de  Northiolk  aussi  eniierement  sang  ner.?.  eot 
enbcseilJer  com  jeo  les  avoy  de  ele,  dont  le  champ  rouge  trpfte 
d  un  noif  traille  et  en  chescuii  ])iace  ou  qe  le  Irette  &e  ]a\-L.ic 
un  rose  d'or»  en  chescun  un  masde  de  la  trette  un  tieUe  kttne 
QD  noir,  en  dwscon  antm  masde  nn  leopaxd  inir,  et  n  cdb 
jeo  deWse  mon  grant  lit  de  noir  irehet  eoLmde  d*a  eo^* 
passe  de  lenues,  et  gartiers,  et  un  turturell  en  mylien  de  km 
ooinpasses  avecq'  trestout  les  tapites  et  tapioerie  et  cwmmm 
a  yille  lit  ov  chambres  appurtenant es  ct  a  ceUa  jeo  le 
device  tre^tont*?  mes  autres  lits  faitz  pur  man  corps, 
appelies  en  Entile tcrre  truss^Tisr  bcddcs.  ove  les  tapLTe-H 
et  autres  appurtenances,  et  mon  meillour  cert  ov  k 
bonne  nibie,  et  mon  meUlour  coler  ovecq'  tout*  ie» 
diamandes  ensemble,  et  mon  second  covertui  d'ennyn,  ct 
deux  mes  meiDofs  mantfls  d'eimyn  oveoq*  les  vobei  de  la 
snyt ;  et  a  oella  jeo  devise  a  ma  dit  oompajgne  trestontes  les 
biens  et  ciiatenlx  de  qneloonq'  natnr  ou  coodidon  qe  aoiBBi, 
les  qoeks  de  avoit  devant  loi  fepmwsilW  entre  moy  et  de 
celebres,  ovecq'  trestoutx  les  aultres  biens  et  joiabc  le  qoeolx 
jeo  luy  ay  donne  depuis  les  espousailles  suisdit/.  et  le  qu<!x 
hiens  et  joialx  sont  en  la  garde  de  ma  dite  compaigne  meat 
e\ presses  en  Tinventoire  de  mes  biens. 


King,         neveu  le  Roy  k  meilliour  nouche  qe  j'avois  le  joor 

ofi  WMMfi  oeSDeSeBDSnt*  et  is  wmwi  innllfliiFBABaD  CTlV  CCMRBfH^ 

le  ood  moy  donna  ma  tresdMie  cmmpeigne  Katcrin  le  joqr 
de  ran  lenoef  damin  passes*  et  moo  salsr  d'er  ovecq*  It 
gartir,  le  oder  overes,  entour  le  saler  un  turtureD  seas 
deeois  le  coverde,  et  a  cella  xiL  draps  d'or  ckMic  la  <^amp 

rmigc  sat\Ti  ra3T  d'or,  les  quelx  draps  j'a\'o\'T'  o'^V'^uf  d'e^i 
fnirp  \m  lit,  leqnr!  n'est  uncore  comencei,  et  un  co\ crinr 
deimyn  le  meilluur  qe  j':^v  o\etq'  la  cm»f»rrlikf  li 
suyte  enscmhler,  ot  la  pii  *  c  d'arras  la  qtif^Uc  le  -i*- 
Burgoyn  me  duuiui  a  dariem  qe  jeo  estoic  a  dcvanl 

la  date  da  oestes.* 
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(xju)  Tbe  Item  devise  a  ma  treschcr  irere  Due 
^jjf  ^      d'Evcn\'\*^  un  hanap  d  or  covered. 

Item  jco  devise  a  mon  tiescherc  idU  Henry 
(xxii)  Thm  Due  dc  Hcrford,  Cotmte  de  Derby,  deux  let  meii- 

Hotrford.    '^'^  d'aim  que  jay  oatie  oeulx 

(ju'oB  o^ieciftl  )*Ay  flo  CMt  ammi  t08teflMotfdop&t 
Yun  me  doma  mon  tresredoute  seigneur  et  neven  le  Roy, 

et  moo  tmame  frere  k  Due  de  Glouc'^tr',  qui  Dietix  assoille, 
I'autre  au  temps  qc  je  ret^^nrna  danrincmfnt  d'E«^paine 
dervant  la  date  du  cestes,  et  mon  grant  ht  de  camaca  eschette 
blank  et  rouge,  enbroude  d  un  arbre  d  or  et  un  tnrturcil 
assis  (iestiis  I'arbre  ovecq'  xiiu.  tapitz  de  tapiterie, et  a  cella 
mon  grant  Ut  dc  draps  d'or,  le  champ  picr&  overex  dcs  arbrcs 
d'or,  et  juxte  chescun  arbre  un  alant  blank  lie2  a  meaiiie 
farfan  oveoq'  la  mtmeot  de  k  myt  et  tootct  let  tapitei  de 
ttpiterie  fuU  a  yoeO,  et  en  outre  jeo  M  devise  toots  let 
afiimne»  es|iies»  et  daigies.  qe  serroot  mieot  le  joor  de  men 
trespassement  except  ceubt  q'aillos  sount  deWses  oo  donnes ; 
et  plus  outre  jeo  lui  dense  iiii.  char|»ror5.  detix  dtizein  dc 
escuilles  et  sis  saurers  d'arpent,  et  a  ct  la  jeo  lui  devise  un 
fermailc  d  or  del  vt  ile  manere,  et  escriptz  les  nons  dc  Dieu 
en  chesrun  part  d'ycelle  ferroailc,  la  quele  ma  trr^honour 
dame  ct  mier  la  reigne  qe  Dieu  a^oiUc  mc  dunm,  cn  cunujid- 
ant  qe  ieo  la  garda^  ovecq'  sa  benison,  et  voille  q'U  la  garde 
ovecq*  la  benmi  da  Dieo  et  la  mien, 
(xxn  )  pttii-  Item  jeo  derlse  a  ma  tieschere  fiUe  Pbylypp* 
RolgDe  dn  Portogale  moo  aeooad  meiOovr  oerf 

f^i  J\>rtrtgml.  (i'or  et  un  hanap  d'or  00f«ms. 
Jjgj^  Item  jeo  devise  a  ma  treschere  fille  Katerinr 

Qurai  of  Roignc  de  Cbastill  et  de  Lyon  on  baaap  d'or 
CAstite  aad  coverez 

Item  ]eo  devise  a  ma  trwchere  fiUe  Elizabeth 
(Mxvi  Elua-  Duchcssc  d'Exce»tre  mon  bkmk  lit  de  soi  overei 
brth.         des  egles  bloyes  displaies,  les  curteins  de  taffeta 
^  blank  batos  ae  la  suvte,  xitil.  tapHs  de  tapiterie, 
etOMMimeilkmrnoachqej'ay  apreaoevlx  qe  soot 


Invl)  John.  Item  jeo  devise  a  mon  trescher  ihs  John 
MarqQ«ioi  Beaufort  Marquis  de  Dorset  deux  dooaein  de 

J)..fs«!,       rsruiUes  et  un  dotuein  sanrcn;.  deux  pottes  demy 
galons  d'ar^'ent  pur  le  vm.  on  banap  d'axgcot  cadorre4, 
ii.  bacmi  et  li  eauers  d'arpent, 
Item  jeo  devtie  a  revirrcnt  pier  en  Dieu  et  mon  tresame 
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(xxvii)  filtz  Tevesq'  de  Nicol  ud  dotuein  dcs  escuiUes  et 
B^hoD  of  ^o^^"^  saucers,  deux  pottes  d'aigent  de  gaJocs 
Linco^.  ^  ^>  ^  tumap  d'aigent  endoriei  ortaf 

tm  bacyn  et  L  eaner  d'aigent,  et  nm  cbCkt 
vestment  de  vdvet  jane  ovesq'  lea  dbosea  appnrtante  an  cell 
vestment,  et  a  ceUe  mon  messale  et  mon  portbens  qe  fnmt 
a  mon  seignour  mon  frere  Prince  de  Gales  qe  Dieux  assoOJie. 

(xxviii)  Item  jeo  devise  a  mon  tres  there  fitz  Tri  mi.* 
Thomas  Beaufort  leur  frere  un  don^t'i'i  des  Lscmijcs  et 
Beaufort,  douzain  saucers,  deux  potteS  d'aigeot  demy 
galons  pur  le  vin,  et  sis  t asses  d' argent. 

(xxix)  Item  jeo  devise  a  ma  trescherc  fiUc  leur  s<ur^ 
^^'f  w^'  Coontesse  de  Westmoriand  et  dame  de  Nevyfl  tm  lit 
moriand     do  soy  et  un  hanapd'ordeoovres,  oveoq'  nn  eaaer. 

(XXX)  Item  jeo  devise  a  mon  tres  cbere  H^ny  fitx 
Henry  pT)  aysn  de  mon  ties  cheie  filts  le  duo  (!<>  Herfocd. 

<xxxi)  hanapd*or.  Et  a  mon  tresame  filta  John,  frm 
if  ^teifolJdV  Henry,  filtz  de  mon  dit  filtz.  nn  hana^  d'-r 

(xxxii)        Item  jeo  \oUlc  et  devise  qe  si  apa*s  eusta«T* 

Residuary    affairs  entour  men  corps  aj>res  ma  mort.  et  cntour 

legacies  ;      ma  sepultiir,  et  eiuicrcment  plainement  accomplfcf , 

ct  apres  qe  trestoutes  mes  dettes  serront  paiez  et  plcn«rc 

restutcion  fait  des  tortes  et  injuries  par  moy  et  mes  muusUga 

a  mon  oeps  faita,  et  les  constages  de  mes  eaacutouis  en  fwut 

execntion  da  cest  mon  testament,  et  anid  net  Mmtocs 

rqgaides  et  liverets  regardes  a  eauLc  paies,  et  la  some  gaidse 

es  mains  des  executoofs  pur  la  fundacton  das  dttes  chanterica 

et  obitz  com  dcstiis,  adonqncs  dc  Ics  dettes  qe  lorr  mr  serront 

duz  quant  ils  purront  estie  \^vqz,  soient  par  mes  executurs 

»      c    wrjt      At  paie/  a  la  suiMlite  mf>n«tier  de 

Bury  St  Edmirndt:  ^  ^ 

Kaihamvc  Swvnford ;  compaigne  Kaicnnc  deux  ivj»a^ 

ne  netemra  mu  nvna»  a  moo  vi 
johB.  ICtfqals  of  Domt ;      mts    Muma  mil  Imca,  a  AM 

ThomM  BMofort ;  dit  filtt  Tliomaa  Beaofortmil 

msrfa  a  ^^^m  oaa  eneffs  QACBeBcf 

Sir  iho»ua.s  swvnford ;  j^^^.^.  jf^^,^  SwjTineford  cent 

Sfar  Walter  Btooiii ;  marrs,  a  Mons'r  Want'  Blount. 

Sir  Hogli  Shirley ;  ^|^^"^^  ChamHhyn  cent  mirc^.  a 

'  Muns  r  Hu^h  Shireley  cent  nufi  < 

Sir  Rkbard  Aburbory ;  ^  Mons'r  Ric  Abmbury  U 

Sir  WOUain  i^r .  quant  marcs,  a  Mons'r  Wyttyam 

ni  cynquaat  aana  da  man 
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devys,  Usint  tuuz  voiex  que  sc  auiii  ne  pui&scnt  lors  eslre 
Icrues  des  dktct  dettes  rendoet.  adooques  de  cest  moo  devyi 
toit  rebatcnMiit  %  cfactcnn  penoo  de  rafienuit  par  owtinanrw 
d  ditcncioii  de  net  execntoiink 

Item  jeo  voille,  ofdenne.  et  denie.  oe  de 
(xYxni)  A  mes  bieot  ct  chateulx  met  exectitours  tacent 
^*Jj2!_»*^  ordonncr  et  cstat)U'r  en  la  novel  r^^lis*'  do  n're 
I^ircstJ  Dame  I.cycestrc  un  chantcne  dt-  dt  ux  rhajx^l- 
lor  the  sw^ul  leins  .1  cclcbrrr  divifies  services  on  ycvW  .i  toutx 
of  the  Dukf  jours  pouT  iiioy,  et  m'almc  ct  Taliiie  dc  iua  iiad- 
thKi^^*****  gaies  tresame  coin{>aigne  Dame  Constances  likuu- 
Constuice;  Q^es  cnterres,  ct  pur  tenir  et  fatre  tenir  en  la 
ma  oMt  for  oitte  csglise  on  obit  pur  Talme  de  ma  dite  nadgain 
Duchns     compaigne  le  xxuii.  jour  de  Man  anoudemeot  at 

mL^;;^^    tonti  joun. 

^^y.         £t  qe  a  ceo  (aire  et  tuttenir  perpetuclcment 

mc^  (!itz  rxocutorm  par  Tavy*  de  prnts  dc  !«">y 
de  hions  f.iceiit  sufficantrnont  ondower  la  susdite  fUgliiifl 
pur  k  Sttfttentacion  do  k-s  chantoru-^  vi  obits  suisditz. 

Itorn  com  eiisi  fwut  qc  de  I'annuite  ou  ix'nsion 
ihe^TT'-Si  quarant  nul  Iraukes  en  U  quf  u  lii'e&te 

o4  (be  tcnuz  mon  tresame  blU  le  Key  dc  Chastiell  et  de 
tniwt*  ftrma  Uon  ccrtent  twrnnet  tont  oncon  a  derier  aiant 
Spun  ooe-  pakt,  HOO  etpedal  oidemu  d'ettre  paki  a  mo)r« 
th.f.i  to  th»  ^  pfocnm  a  moo  oepa»  ti  voille  et  devise 
i^ilSt^,    qe  de  tooU  cet  tiellt  tommet  par  moo  dit  filU 

einsi  a  moy  duez  nient  paicr,  ne  uncore  ordentu 
par  c5jK»r!a!e  d'e^tro  pairz  a  mon  oops,  mon  tres  sovoreigne 
lo  Roy  ait  le  tierce  doriut  r  de  coo  qv  jjer  son  sovereigne  aide 
en  ierra  recou^Tez  par  inef  rYe^utours,  el  ckrement  reitei 
oustre  les  coustages  et  exfjcnsei. 

Item  jeo  devise  voiUe  et  ordeigne imprimerement 
t"dul'h7  principakmeot  de  trettoott  met  hum  et 
«^>^o  be  chateulx  toieot  tmtoott  met  dettct  pleinemeot 
winaikd  toqoitet.  et  fet  extoicioot  tortj  et  inioriet 
for  thr  pgr  moy  et  met  mmist ret  a  moo  orpt  ^ftiti  rcttofct 
fniltt'tto^  ct  amende!  solom  la  descrrcioo  de  mes  ex  ecu  tours, 

'  ot  Jos  rntistages  rr'5j"^'nab!r^  entotir  ninn  mrps 
del  jotjr  do  m<^n  I  rcspassrni' iit  jusques  au  tomps  <juo  ina 
sepulture  el  lo?.  ^ou^Taq:o^  dt-  iniHi  mtlcremoiit  s»eriuiit  ari otn- 
plci,  depuiikdc  la  rc^^idue  do  nics  hu  ris  suiont  me»  scrviluuri 
regarded  solom  la  discrecion  de  nics  executours,  el  les  suudits 
me»  kgati  accompkj  ct  parlormes  par  kt  dit  met  exacatoon 
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81  svant  com  ib  swonl  de  quoy  de  mei 
etkresaduedeiiwebieiiset  cfaateus  etanlfeyi 

Jeo  voiUe  que  per  oies  execatoiUB  aoH  dt^)oee 
k  plus  pra&tabtemeiit  qu'ils  ea  aewmt  devim. 

(nzvi)  Ar-  com  de  la  somme  des  francqs  del  aazr^e^ 

rears  of  the  pension  des  quarant  mille  francqs  a  moy  ci/r 
uibuteirom  cJere  memoir  la   suisdite  Constance    quan:  u. 
Sp*"*        viveit  ma  compaignc,  iilie  et  heir  de  clere  memc?r 
Petre  jadys  Roy  de  Castill  et  de  Leon,  a  tcrme  de  vie  et  iir 
vie  de  la  dicte  Constance  lors  ma  caiupaigne  et  de  I'aatre  de  t^Mn 
sorvivent,  ^rantes  oonstitae  et  ao^pDement  onmys  par  It 
puissant  Pnnce  Johan  jadvs  Roy  de  Ceitill  et  ae  Lyott  ct  de 
Portugale  par  occasion  d'anemys  acconki  tninwrion  cc 
amicabk  oomposicion  sur  les  drois  de  imatiiMie  de  CaHill  ec  de 
Leon,  Tolete»  Galicie,  Sevile,  Cordabe,  Murcy,  Gienn,  d'Al- 
gar\'e  ct  Algiozire,  et  de  les  seignouriei  de  Lace.  Bbcayi  et 
Moiyne  faitz  ]^arentrc  ]e  dit  Johan  jadys  Roy  de  CastiU  et  de 
Leon  et  du  Fortugaie  et  moy  et  ConstancL  1  u  >  ma  compas^ae 
suisdite,  si  com  pluis  au  j  laine  est  corUcniLi  en  lettrcs  ef 
instrumentz  obligatorys  sur  les  iraicties,  cumposiouaa,  et 
transaccions  ent  iaites,  les  qtiehix  ktres  et  Snetmiamfi  }«o 
voilk  Icy  avoir  pur  insertees,  plusoue  eoamiee  dee  Inaqi 
a  moy  nottairement  soknt  dns  et  ramaignent  nknts  peiei^ 
Jeo  voilktOfdenne  et  devise  qe  meieiecBtew  d^isunbs  i  lu  ipli 
que  lee  conq's  sommes  des  nmncs  par  qndoonq*i  ans  terxnes 
et  temps  aderier  estieantz,  en  tout/  Vien^  et  en  quelcorscq' s 
lieu  qe  ce  soit.  demandent,  exigent,  et  ievent  d-"  quclcorA;  r 
ju  rsones  et  person  de  ie&  queks  ks  diiz  sommes  des  francqi 
doient  estre  demandez  exiges  uu   leves,  par  toutes  wio, 
manere  et  forme  meilUours  qe  puriunl  yceulxmes  executuurx 
et  leur  serra  avys  qe  serra  plms  expedient  de  (aire,  sokm 
toat  nnei  luufme^  es  cdbcc  oe  lee  lecne  ec  nemmena 
obUgadoot  d^  quelx  roencion  eet  kit  desok ;  et  de  cast  aon 
testament  et  darrein  volnnte,  a  I'eiecatkii  d'yosBsa  bkm  ct 
kkkment  kin  jeo  koe.  orddne  et  constitue  les  rsfwts 
Bxicvtort  'V!^^  Richard  Evesq'  de  Saresbore,  Johan 

'  Evesq*  de  Wyrrestr*  mes  tres  chere  et  tn:*^Am«» 
cousyn  et  compaignons  TlnMuas  Count  de  WvTrestre.  sen<^'haJle 
del  houstell  de  mon  tresreiioute  Seigneur  le  Roy,  et  WyllyOT 
Count  de  Wyltes,  tresorer  d'Engleterre,  mon  tresam<?  hiii 
Raul  Couui  ae  WestuitrUnU,  Mons'r  VVaJiici  U^uwnt,  Moa»  r 
Johan  Dahruggecourt,  Mons'r  Wyllyam  Par»  MoosTr  Hngii 
War'ton,  MoSt  Thomas  Skdton.  et  Johan  Cokeyn,  cissi 
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seneschall  de  mes  terres  et  possessions,  Sir  Rob't  Qwytby 
moQ  atloniae  lenenll,  PIm  Hdbani,  Willyam  Keteiyiig« 
Robert  Htytfidd*  ooontmoUoiir  dt  mod  boMdl,  Sir  Johftn 
Lcigboin  mon  receviour  genmll  et  ThocoM  LoQriey  ckfk« 

mas  executours,  donant  a  eux  et  a  cbescun  d'euU  plein  pouar 
el  aactorite  de  trestoutx  mes  bieiis  ct  cbateulx  administrer 
et  dc  toute  ccofaire  cxt"  utirr  qc  as  bons  cxecutours  par  quel- 
coDqe  voie  r^unable  et  justitiabk  il  appartient,  prrmiercment 
et  en  especiale  par  mamere  com  jeo  lour  a  dcv)i>c  desuis.  ct  en 
autre  ann  lour  tres  sage  discrecjon  et  bone  conscience  leyr 
purra  scabbier  qe  mieultz  soit  pur  moy  aiUrrc  ct  pur  la  service 
de  Dies  et  de  te  tmdonoe  mien  Mirie,  ayanti  aiei  ^ts 
execotowi  de  nm  biwif  lour  romfMTi  leMneblce  droit  codm 
louie  flit  lift  voiUent  leftpoDdiedevnit  Dieo  le  beat  joor 
jnetioe. 

(xxxvu)  Item,  pur  ceo  qe  auscun  foix  un  des  executoun 
depute/  al  testatour  qi  mort  est  nient  sachant,  les  autm 
executours.  nus  de  tout  i^norantz,  pur  son  singular  profit 
recevant  des  grantez  b^imm*'*;  dues  a  son  testatour  certcin 
pur  ccrtie.ct  ascuQ  ion  !  ^  ii.cuidre  panic  apliant  ct  conver- 
taiit  a  propre  oeps,  aJ  rcmyi»  la  reiidue  d'iceUe:»  sonunes 
irauddoosDeot  et  oootre  bone  cooftrieoo^  et  graunt  ueiudioft 
del  teetatoor  et  de  tea  esecatonn  et  eo  graunt  penl  d'alne 
da  tid  fra^lens,  et  da  mal  emample  daa  phteoua,  par  ceo 
par  cachiiir  tiel  franiie,  mSe  jeo  ordenne  et  deipODe  et  auMi 
cbaige  mes  dit  execntours  qe  Qulle  d'eux  sans  omsaile, 
vmilentc  consent  auxi  et  ass<*nt  expresse  de!  greindrc  partie 
des  ditj  executours  de  ct  sur  K^^andes  ct  grosses  sommes  dc 
monnoyet,  ne  face  acquittances  gencraJles  n**  pnr?!'^'!!!'-!^  a 
nulf,  ne  aucun  acquile  tlelivrc  ou  absoKc  .  lata  ijuc  lacs 
diti  execuluun>  ne  t.u  cnt  k  coutrairc  ;  a  done  ct  reserve 
tootea  et  ^uekonq'  povoir  en  cefle  partie.  Et  pur  survoier 
et  iaiie  vetr  q'ila  tan  iunmt  jusques  al  compliseaaent  de  cia 
Bwa  damuift  vodooleft  jeo  prket  a  inoo  trca  ledoate  seignov 
tiaa  hmnblftnmt  jeo  aapplie  oone  a  moo  Roy  et  smcreigoe 
aeignonr  tenieo  ea  qui  devant  toctts  aatna  jeo  me  pliiis  af&oa. 
qu'il  dc  sa  incomparahie  bontes  et  en  afromplissemcnt  de  ses 
prariouso/  promessiS  les  qcls  de  sa  nuble  se^norie  il  rn'a 
iait,  en  te<j  case  luy  j'leasf  me  ostre  l)on  seigneur  et  du  ccst 
mon  t<.-st4imcnt  sovi  rein  5ur\  coirc  et  coniantloir,  que  soil  Icsse 
DC  d*ai4;cc  ceo  uuc  jco  paramont  ay  dcviie ;  et  apres  luy 
son  trcshonourable  estat  et  honoure  tout  jour  sauvex.  jeo 
laca  aorvaom  oe  pieime  m  laii  nMNi  inacser  ec  maftiiuen' 
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ment  l^cii  almc  fmt  &niOD  Doc  d'Sv<Bnf3Fkt  moo  troKtef  d 
tresentlereiUMit  bicn  sntt  nevcn  Edwiid  One  d'AMBMle. 
le  tres  reverenU  piers  en  Dieu  Rog*  mheytaqat  de  Cuttv- 
bore,  Ric'  erchcv^oe  d'Eveiwyk  et  le  reverent  pier  en  Dmb 

Fevesque  de  Nicole  mon  tresame  fills  ;  en  priant  a  aei 
suisditz  frere  naturel  ct  nevcu,  qui  de  reason  et  de  n^rrrr* 
me  deussient  estre  pluis  procheins  amys.  ct  as  di'i  :->ni 
reverents  piers  en  Dieu  et  mon  tresame  till/,  com  a  r:-s 
peres  espirituels  qi  de  reson  et  d'esj>rituelte  mc  deussent  c.>ire 
espihtuelx  amys,  q'ils,  oves^'  mon  trcs  redoute  sexgiwr  le 
Roy  susdit,  son  honur  tontzdis  sauve2,  me  voiDent  estre  baci 
sorveoirs  de  mon  dit  testament,  et  s*il  en  bosoigne  pm  fe 
meiUiour  de  moy  en  comfort  de  nes  ezecntous  totsditSw  oo- 
mandent  et  ordenent  coadjutors,  qne  par  nec;gligenoe,  bob* 
cbahir,  male  taloit,  n'antre  defante,  oestes  mes  dHs  vofanUi^ 
ordennanre^;,  et  d-irreins  df^-^-s  ne  soient  par  voie  de  mcode 
lessez,  ne  en  autre  inanere  que  par  de^u*^  ♦^^t  escript  changies« 
ne  tournes,  come  lis  voiUent  respondre  devant  lav  qti'^^x 
Roy  de  touU  roys,  et  ad  le  seur\eue  de  toutz  temeii?^ 
et  pensez  pur  quelx  il  rendre  guerdon  a  chi^scun  sokm 
desert.  En  toy  et  tesmoignance  de  trestouts  cestes  chases 
pur  deasus  escnpts  com  a  oeste  mon  testament  j'av  fait  OMttic 
mon  seals  de  mes  armes,  de  <iaelle  oele  pur  granm  conmus 
et  affirmance  de  mon  propie  fait  j'ay  mesne  mys  en  le  dam 
mon  signett  quele  je  ports  toutes  joun  mon  T^fffffL  le  jiam 
et  an  suisditz,  et  les  gentz  desoub  escriptx  en  ay  rvqtus  de 
les  tesmoit^ripr.  c'est  assavoir  mestre  Joban  Kvn\'nghaffl 
doctour  en  tin  ologic,  Sir  J^han  \euton  parson  dv  I  ts^!:^  de 
Burbark  Sire  \\\uitier  Piers,  j^H-ison  de  I'esglise  dc  W  ymottd- 
ham,  \\  vllv.ini  Harpt;dcn  et  Rolxrt  S\-meon  escui^n». 

Subscripcio.  £t  ego  Johannes  de  Bynbrok,  presbyter.  Imi- 
Gofai'  dioc'  publicus  apostolica  et  ia^Mriale  aactofitats  aota* 
rins»  una  com  revenmdis  et  discretjs  viris  Irstre  JolnBt 
Kyningliam  in  theologia  proleeson,  D'no  Johanne  NiwSon 
rectors  eoclesie  paroch'  de  Burbach  et  WAltorn  Piets  rsctofv 
ecdesie  paroch'  de  Wymondham.  et  WiUo  Harpeden  ct 
Roberto  Simeon  armigcri<;,  Xoni yc'  Lincoln'  et  Kxon*  ^I'x'. 
Annn  Domini,  nr  nso.  et  die  siipradict"  indtcciom-  scpctma 
pontilicis  sanctissirni  in  X'to  patris  ct  damini  nmtn  docmni 
Bonifacii  divina  providencia  pape  noni  anno  dccinio.  pr-tf^m 
uiUiiui  ubi  et  quando  illu^tm^omus  prmc«p6  Uuou&ui 
Johannes  filius  Regis  Angliae  Lancastr'  Dug  sopradkt^  in 
camera  unra  casvum  toum  Leycsair  suuai  qmx  unoom 
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di(K*.  jH.'n>onaliter  cxistcas  in  manihus  suit  temut  pro'^^ntein 
ilcTij'turaiii  supcfs^-riptani.  tt  ip^»am  in  f*^tirn'  :»uptnus 
sesciiplos  ad  hoc  sjiccialucr  vxH.*ttu6  et  rugalu;>,  et  mei  pre- 
scncia  palam  ct  publicc  latcbatur  ct  exprcsse  dixit  suum  esse 
tesumentam,  ac  saiini  protitnc  ultiniam  continen  vohmUtcm, 
qaam  qukleiii  scriptumn  sivi  tcstamaitiim  niui  com  oaodam 
oodicello  eidem  scripture  inferius  annexo  vohiit  et  vml  juxta 
ipeorum  tenorcm  et  effectum  heri  et  oompleri,  eaqoe  ikut 
praemittttar  fieri  vidi  et  audivi  ac  de  mandato  ejusdcm 
principis  nc  dtKis  hir  me  sub'^ribcndo  ac  signum  meum  hie 
apj>onen<]o  t « »n>ui  tiini,  in  hatic  publiram  formnm  rcl'-jl 
r«>g  itus  •  t  ji)i->ilus  in  txlom  et  testimamuni  pr.ic-inwMiruin 
intei  tiiicai '  illia^i  diLCionis  aulrc^  :»uper  iindciiiiKun  hucam, 
ac  rosuras  ilUus  dictiuois  ordfc  in  triccsiiua  i^uaita  Uuea  ct 
Ulanim  dictkmum  {d  Us  cQMsiagu  monahUt  tmiour  m(m 
corfii  dri  jawr  dt  mim  kfspasstmetii  }usqun  temps  U 
ma  Mtpuiiure)  in  •exaraima  quarta  linea,  ptaeaeatis  teita* 
menti  appfobo,  ego  Jobannes  notarios  antedictua: 

CODICILLUS. 

It'm.  la  ou  jeo  Johan  filt;^  dtj  rr>v  d'EncI'  trrre.  Due  de 
Lanra^trf\  :iv  piirrhirr/  ri  i.iit  purrlui< cr  a  iiion  in-ps  »li\Tr=^^x 

jH»sx.-ssi()iis,  et  advtR^iu:*  du^  IxiiciKo  de  soint  es^hsc,  ove 
lours  ajjpurtcnances,  des  quclx  devant  Ics  cspobaillcs  d'entrc 
moi  et  ma  tmame  comi>aigne  Katerine  celemes,  jeo  luy  a 
iait  doner  ancunes  parceflet  a  avoir  a  tennede  sa  vie,  et  d'au* 
cones  parceUe«  j  ay  fait  enfcKer  moo  tresame  fiJtx  lohan 
Besofort  Marquts  de  Dorset  a  avoir  a  hii  et  a  s(>s  heirs  de  son 
roqw  issantj,  soloni  la  contenue  des  (effements  sur  ceo 
lait/,  ft  d'.mrtinc^  .lutres  panollfS  sr>nt  mi  ordinance 
divci'-f/  {M  f-niu/  ftiffff**/.  ,iu  f\iK'  fju  ill  duuii(  as  autre* 
leotlciiH'iit  ou  icuiirrn*  nl->  f.iirr  ^  u\,\  vulenff».  r»r(hninr*»,  f»t 
devys,  rpiand  ils  serfotil  achcU/,  t* l  a  ceo  dc  par  iiiuy  rcqaii, 
si  ay  jeo  fait  fairc  cej>tc  cedulc  annexe  a  yccstc  mon  testa- 
ment oontenante  ma  daneine  et  cntier  volente  toucheaat 
les  tttisditx  seignoaries»  manoiri^  tenes,  tenements*  rentes* 
servKcs,  possrmnm,  revcfwons  ct  aovoesoM^  ove  loor  appor* 
tenanoes,  kqtieUe  ma  vohmte  jeo  voiOe  que  soit  a  toots 
convee  et  enectoekment  aceomplee  en  tootes  fv^int^.  des 
f]ne\x  jeo  nc  ferrn  ititrr  ordenanrf  rn  mi  \'ie.  ht  t^t  ticl 
nu  (>rA*^Vi:\nrf  et  d'-v)'S  :  I'rt'itin  rrnn'iit  jro  voillt-  fju**  tnntx 
les  seignoinea,  manoirs,  terres.  tcpcmcnu,  rentei»,  s»crvice4» 
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possessions,  reversions  et  advoesons,  ove  luui  a ppurif    7k' r\ 
par  manere  que  desuis  purchaies  et  com  dem  doamm 
et^FanteEamaditeoompaigneaavoir  a  tennade  «avic;f«" 
maignent  a  de  tnit  entierement  adkMoqiie  I'efiKte  et  iniqwwulf 
doiiDS  et  graonts  a  ele  iaitx,  la  revenioo  d'yoeUet  qae  de  va 
oidenance  soot  taiUes  per  fyn  oa  antrement,  toau  fois 
remaigTient  a  celuy  ou  a  ceulx  a  qui  ou  as  quclx  ils  sont  tail>r 
Etque  la  reversion  dc  toutes  autre?  scignouncs,  manoir?.  tt  rr-:^, 
tenemcntz,  rentz,  services,  ]k)smjss1( uv.  reversions,  vi  a\^<-:>. 
ove  lours  apjmrtenances,  es  qurlx  ma  dile  compaigr.e  a 
a  temie  de  sa  vie,  et  Ic^aclla  ne  sont  de  ma  ordcigt-Ai-^* 
taillez,  soient  donnez  a  mon  trescher  fik  Thomas  Bcaaiort 
tee  da  devant  dit  Johan,  ensemble  et  aveoqoe  k  laittiw 
de  toatx  lee  leignoones,  manoift,  term,  tcoemeott*  icatf. 
ieivice8»  poMeasiont,  reversions,  et  i .  oesons,  ove  lemaatnm'te> 
nances,  que  fuient  a  Edward  de  Kendak,  laquele  lewMua 
j'ay  fait  purchacer  de  Dame  Elizabeth  Croiser,  et  !es  seicr;^- 
ries,  manoirs,  terres,  tenement?,  rent2,  services,  pcrsstssi.  r*. 
reversions,  et  avoesons,  ove  Iruri  appurtenances  (je  Dim-r 
Elizabeth  Barry  tient  a  tenne  de  sa  vie,  a  avou  au  dit  Thrn-j^> 
et  a  ses  heirs  deson  corps  issants ;  et  pur  defaut  d  issue  a:^i»: 
Thomas,  la  remeindre  au  dit  Johan  et  a  ses  heirs  de  sod  asrp^ 
tsaants ;  et  pur  defintd'iiiQe  de  dit  Jehan  le  wnemdne  a  ma 
tresame  fiUe  Jobane  lew  sear  coontene  de  Wertm'hnd  ct  a 
ses  heirB  de  son  coipa  lasant ;  et  pur  defaut  d'oBue  de  dit 
Johane  la  remeindre  a  mea  droia  hein  q'ib  aenmit  beoa  tt 
heritage  de  Lancastre. 

Item,  jeo  voille  que  I'avant  dit  Johan  BtMufort  moo  tilii 
ait  a  luy  et  a  ses  heirs  de  son  corps  issants  toutes  seigDooiieSv 
manoirs,  terres,  tenementz.  rentz,  services.  posses«i<m<  re- 
versions,  et  avo^ons  ove  lour  appunc;ianct^  que  d^ 
ordinance  luy  sount  donnez  solom  I'efiect  et  puipo)'S  de  dona 
et  gruit  a  my  ent  lati. 

Item  jeovoiOe  que  let  oertclnca  tcrvet  et  teocmcoti  m  la 
cvte  de  Londres  a  moo  oep  nadgain  pwctiacrg  d'ona  Vmm 
Katerii^del  Staple  en  renaant  a  de  \*int  mam  per  an  a  tmat 
de  sa  vie  soient  per  le  coun^e  de  n're  tressovereigne  se%noar 
le  Roy  donnez  a  un  chantene  a  estre  fundie  des  tYeux  ch^p<* 
leins.  a  celcbrer  devines  services  cn  Tcsfjlif*  lathevirayr  dc 
Seint  Poulc  du  Londres  pur  les  ahnes  dc  nioy  et  de  ?tv*- 
cheer  nadgairs  comj>aigne  Blauiich.  que  Dieux  as><>ilie,  t^iic--^ 
chantene  ]co  vuillc  que  mes  execu tours  laceiu  loundcr  ca 
meiliicmr  manere  dca  bient  que  •ernmt  let  micnt  k  jowde 
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mon  UespMtaDeQt,  aa  jeo  ne  face  ioiukr  et  onkzuer  en  ma 

vie. 

Item  jeo  voille  que  mon  trciclicr  bdJicher  Mons  Robert 
NeviU,  WyUyam  Gascoigne,  mes  treschers  csquiers  Thomas 
dc  Radclyf  and  WyUyam  Kat'yng  et  moo  iMdier  derk 
Thomas  de  Langley,  qm  da  ma  onknanoe  mmt  enlefiet  eo 
manotr  de  Beniotawyk  ta  ooonte  d'Everwyk,  faoent  aa« 
nuekmeat  paicr  a  mes  execuUmn  par  outre  a  ravant 
dit  Dame  Katenne  del  Staple  les  suisdites  vtnt  marcs  par  an 
a  tcrm<*  vie,  et  outre  cc  facent  Ics  dii?  enfeffr?  pnirrde^ 

issues  suisditjc  a  nu-s  ditx  cxecutouis  rrtitu  s  vmt  nLir(  s  jH-r 
an  a  estre  p>er  rulx  outre  paiei  as  deux  c llcui^  i  i  lrtjr.mt/ 
diviiirs  scrvicrs  oil  U  dit  es^Hse  caUwidiaictie  iK-iiii  I'oult:  pur 
m'almc  et  Taiiue  Ue  ma  dite  i^idis  compaigiie  Blanch  a  un 
aultre  joor  le  len  deo'reaepiiiturB  taiiq  a  tem^js  que  sem 
Uleoucq'  fondue  et  endowe  on  chaaterie  perpetoele  de  deox 
chapeUettti  a  cekbrer  dtvioes  aenrioes  pur  les  almes  de  moy 
et  dc  ma  dite  nadgaiis  Mnjmif^  Blanch.  £i  oatie  ceo 
patent  les  diti  enfeffet  as  dits  executours  autielle  sommc  per 
an  de  laqucle  sommc  ih  purront  (aire  annnelement  estre 
cclebrct'^  dr-.ix  o\>i\z  en  Li  <lit  e<^£:!i«;r  de  S.  int  Poule,  c'est 
a«i«iavoir  un  uUt  pur  moy  Ic  )<>ur  dr  uv>i\  tri-sjKi^s<«ment  et  un 
autre  obit  pur  ma  dit  runl^'jirs  t  unijk.iiL;iie  HKiujk  h  ic  duuxi^ine 
jour  dc  Septembre  d'«ui  cii  ai4,  tiinqut;  «lu  tcuips  que  tcrrcs. 

tenementx,  rents  on  aotre  sni&sant  pnaiemioni  loit  dame  et 
amortiie  pur  la  p^^ructnelement  tastenarion  des  dits  obits. 
Et  voUle  que  la  lesiooe  des  dits  imuci  soit  paie  a  mes  dits 
execotoQiB  {xnir  oatie  paies  en  partie  de  paiement  dc  la 
sustenance  de  deux  diM;)eUeins  cdebrantx  ser\'iccs  divmes 
en  ]n  novelle  esglisc  colfegiale  de  n*re  iXinu-  t!c  Lv\v<  stre, 
piir  ni'alme  et  I'alrne  de  ma  treschii  rL-  nadi^.iirs  (  omj^  iii^tie 
Dame  Constance  ilJcouqueiientierTrr,  rt  jmrun  i-l iit  .1  «  •  It  bin 
Uleoqtics  pur  TaUne  de  ma  dite  nad^Mir>>  curniMi^'n  C"n--t.nu  o 
le  vuU  et  qu.irt  juur  de  .M^mi  il'ttii  cii  an.  t^iquc  ^u  tcuip>  que 
en  la  snisdit  oovell  es^hse  coOegialle  lemnt  sufi&oentement 
todos  on  diaaterie  pcrpetnaie  de  deux  chapelleins  a  oelebm 
dtvioes  aervioea  par  I'alme  de  moy  et  de  ma  dit  nadgaiit 
compaimieCoiistanoeilleoaqoet  entcrree,  et  aussi  un  obit  por 
I'slme  de  it  a  oelebrer  perpetuelcment  le  jour  de  Mars  suisdtt.  • 
.Adonqtir?  soit  rstat*  Kiite  du  dit  mnnnir  n  mon  tresame 
lilt/  aizno  Henry  Due  de  Hcrfr>rd,  et  a  ses  ht  irs  d^*  son  corjK, 
et  pur  defaute  disHic  de  dite  Henry  la  rememdre  a  mes 
droits  heuB. 
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Item  touchant  les  wapentakes  dc  Hang«st,  Han^wcst  ct 
Halykeld  en  Rydiinondschir,  les  qoeofai  j*ay  devwit  «r 
laite  grantier  a  mon  tresaine  filte  eo  ley  Ritile  Cooate  de 
Westmerlande  et  a  ma  tresaine  fille  Johane  sa  cnmpaj^ftw 
a  avoir  a  terme  de  letirs  vies,  jeovoiUe  qa'ils  les  aient  a  «^x!z 
et  a  leurs  heirs  mal2  de  lour  corps  tssantz,  et  pur  detu^ 
d'issue  de  heir  male  de  lour  rorp<i  la  remeindrc  a  I'ax-ir  '?  diie 
Johan  mon  filz  et  a  ses  heirs  de  son  corps  issants,  ei  pur  'i--- 
faut  d'issue  de  dite  Johan  la  rcmcindre  a  dit  Th'im.ii^  -21  ^ 
heirs  de  son  corps  issants,  et  pi^r  defaut  d'issue  dc  dii  Tbocui 
la  leincindrc  au  dil  Juixaiit:  ci  a  ses  heirs  de  son  corps  Ksaqr>» 

et  par  dekute  d'issae  de  dit  Johme  la  nmaindre  a  mem 
heirs  de  Lancastre. 

Item  jeo  voille  que  toots  anltns  spjpinrifs,  snaaoin^ 
tenes,  tenements,  rents,  services*  poisesiioni,  muni—, 

et  avoesons  ove  lenrs  appurtenances  a  mon  oeps  purdajs 

ct  remaignants  uncore  es  mains  des  enfeffez  pur  moy  a  cro 
ordennes,  snieiit  npres  ma  mort  si  jeo  ne  face  antro  ordenaocr 
en  ma  vie,  donnez  a  I'avant  dit  Tliomas  mon  hit/,  a  ; 
luy  et  a  s^  heirs  de  i^m  corps  issants.  et  pnr  dr  u 
d'issue  de  son  corf#s  issants  la  remeiiidrc  a  1  av^t  dc: 
Johan  son  irere  et  a  ses  heirs  de  son  corps  issants,  et  pm 
defante  d'Issne  de  dit  Johan  Ja  remaindre  a  la  soisditc  Johawr 
leur  seur,  et  a  ses  heus  de  son  corps  issants,  et  pur  oeteie 
d'issae  de  la  dite  Johane  la  rematndre  a  mes  droits  ben  qpe 
serront  heirs  del  heretage  de  Lancastre ;  voillantj  toots  vosss 
que  toutes  ycestesmcs  voliintecs,  ordinauncesctdev^-sencesJe 
cedule  comprys  soient  toutz  accomphez  j>cr  cculx  que  iv  cr:«i 
Testate  et  povoir,  et  per  I'avys  ordenanccset  const'iIU- ^ir  gjes^ 
de  ley  en  le  pluis  sur  mane  re  que  en  ceo  purr  a  ordenner. 
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Appendix  II 

INVASION  OF  SCOTLAND,  AUGUST.  1385 

Ceox  sont  les  ordenances  de  les  trois  bataiUes  et  de  les  deux 
eles  dii  bataille  du  Roy  a  aon  primer  viage  en  Escoce  Tan  de 
son  iQgne  noefisme; 

En  l'avantgakdb 

Monsr.  de  Lancastre         m  hommes  d'aimes  iii™  archiere. 

Le  Conte  de  Bukyngham  cccc  hommes  d'armes  viii«  archien. 
Le  Conte  Mareschall  et  de 

Notjoigham  cc  hommes  d'armes  ccc  archiers. 

En  la  bataille  du  Roy 

Le  Tynell  du  Roy        viii°  hommes  d'armes    ii™  archiers. 

Monsr  de  Cantebrigg         cl  hommes  d'armes  cc  archiers. 

Le  Conte  d'Arundell       cxl  hommes  d  arnies  cc  archiers. 

Le  Conte  de  Warrewyk  cxl  hommes  d'annes  ccc  archiers. 

Le  Omte  de  Stafioid    cxx  hommes  d'annes  cc  arcfaieis. 

Le  Conte  d'Oxenfoid    cxx  hommes  d'annes  cc  arcfaieis. 

Le  Conte  de  Sar*  1  hommes  d'armes  cxx  ardiiers. 
Le  ChanceUer               Ix  hommes  d'armes  iiii'W  archiers. 

Le  Tresorer                    xl  hommes  d'armes  xl  archiers. 

Le  Gardein  du  prive  seal  xxx  hommes  d'armes xxx  archiers. 
Le  SeneschaU  del  'osteii  du 

Roy                        xxx  hommes  d'armes  xxx  archiers. 

Le  Sire  du  R008            xx  hommes  d'armes  xxx  arciuers. 

Le  ^re  de  Beaumont   xxx  hommes  d'aimes  xl  archiers. 

Le  Sire  de  Wylughby  1  hommes  d'aimes  Ix  archiers. 
Hons.  Johan  Lovell  ^ 

Mons.  William  Botreanx  Vc  hommes  d'annes  cc  archiers* 

Le  Sire  de  Seymour  J 

Mons.  Johan  Deveros        1  hommes  d'  armes  iiii*^*J  archiers. 

Mons.  Symon  Burley       xx  hommes  d'armes  xxx  archiers. 

Le  Sire  de  fferers  de  Groby  XX  liommes  d'armes  xx  archiers. 

Le  Sire  de  Haryngton   xxx  hommes  d'annes  Ix  archiers. 

Mons.  Thomas  Tryvet     xx  hommes  d'armes  xx  archiers. 
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Mons.  Maheu  Goumay  xx  homTnes  d'armes  xx  archiers. 
Mons.  Aubrey  de  Veer  xx  hommes  d'armes  xx  archiers.- 
L'evesque  d'Evenvyk  hommes  d  annes  archiers: 

Venoit  apres  i'ordenance  faite. 

£t  est  assavoir  q'il  covient  avoir  deux  eles  ptir  la  dite 
bataille  de  k  soomie  snadite  come  ensayt 

£n  la  ELE  D£XTRE 

Monsr  de  Cantebrigg  d  hommes  d'armes  cc  archieis. 
Lovell  Botreaux  Seymour  c  hommes  d'armes  cc  archiers. 
Le  Sire  de  Wylughby       1  hommes  d'armes  Iz  archiers. 

En  la  elb  sinestre 

Le  Conte  de  Warrewyk  cxl  hommes  d'armes  ccc  archiers. 
Le  Coate  de  Staltord  cxx  hommes  d'armes  cc  archiers. 
Le  Chaaoeller  Ix  hommes  d'annes  iiii'Marcfaiersi 

En  la  Rbbgaxdb 

Le  Conte  de  Nortlmmbi' cccc  hommes  d'armes  cccc  archiers. 

Le  Conte  de  Deveneshire  Ix  hommes  d'armes  be  archiers. 

Le  Sire  de  Ncvill  cc  hommes  d'armes  'ccc  archiers. 

Mons.  Henry  Percy  c  hommes  d'armes    c  archiers. 

Le  Sire  de  Clittord  xl  hommes  d'armes  Ix  archiers. 

Le  Sire  de  la  Zouche  de 

Haryngworth  xxx  hommes  d'armes  xxx  archiers. 

Hons.  Amory  Seint  Amant  XVI  hommes  d'aimes  xxim  aichieis. 

LeSiredeBerkele       xxUit  hommes  d*atmes  xxx  ardiiers. 

Mons. Thomas  Percy  relsnelx  hommes  d'armes  Ix  archiers. 

L'eve^ue  de  Duresme  hommes  d'annes  archiers. 
Vendt  aptes  rordenanoe. 

L'ORDENANCE  DE  L*ESTALE  PUR  FORREOURS 

Le  primer  le  Conestable  et  Maxeschall  sans  plus. 

Le  Tynell  du  Roy   i, 

Monsr  de  Lancastre   .        ......  L 

Les  deux  eles  de  la  bataille  du  Roy     .       .       .       .  L 

Les  autres  contes  et  baneretz  du  bataille  le  Roy     .       .  ii. 

La  time  bataille   ii: 

La  nombre  des  gens  d'annes  iiii  ™  ccccc  iiii    x .    par  Torden- 
La  nombre  des  archiers  ix    vii"  iiii  J  nance  du  Roy 

Doimt  en  l  avaiitgarde  m.  cccccc  hommes  d'armes  et  des 
archiers  iiii''  c 
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Et  en  la  bataille  du  Roy  ii™  iii**  homines  d'annes  et  des 

archiers  iii ix  ^  iiii " 
Et  en  la  reregarde  ix  «  xxx  hommes  d'annes  et  des  archiers 
m.  Ix  iiii; 


1  This  is  from  Cotton  Nero,  D.  vi.  £.  916  and  92a.  There  are  eight 
other  IfSS.  purporting  to  give  the  same  thing  in  the  British  HoBenm 

a\one,viz.:{i)Add  MS.  29901, 1  36-7  (fifteenth  century);  (2) Cotton  Jul. 
B.  i.  i.  956  -96  (early  sixteenth  century)  ;  (3)  Cotton  Dom.  xviii.  f.  32-3 
(sixteenth  century) ;  (4)  Stowe  140,  f.  1506  (sixteenth  century) ; 
(S)  Stowe  531.  1  3g66  (seventeenth  century) ;  (6)  Hari.  1309. 1.  39-40 
(eighteenth  century);  (7)  Hirl.  315^,  f.  92-3  (sixteenth  century) ;  (8) 
Add  MS.  5758,  f,  226  (seventeenth  century). 

The  text  ot  the  hrat  hve  is  French  ;  of  the  last  three  English. 

The  two  printed  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas  in  Atchaeologiu,  voL  X3ai.  p.  16 
(viz.  !  (6)  and  {7)  al  ovr)  are  obviously  of  no  authority. 

Mr.  Williams  in  Ins  edition  of  La  Chfomcque  du  TraUon  st  Mort  de 
Ridkard  J I  (p.  239  note),  printed  a  similar  text  from  Latin  MS.  6,409 
Bibliotlieque  de  Roi :  the  figures  there  given  differ  slightly  from  the 
above  and  the  text  contains  several  obvious  corrriptions. 

Cotton  Ntro,  D.  vi.  appears  to  be  the  most  authoritative  text. 
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RETINUE  OF  JOHN  OF  GAUNT 

The  Earl  of  Deiby. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

Lord  Roos. 

Lofd  Neville; 

Lord  Dacre. 

Lord  Welles. 

Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole. 

Sir  Richard  le  Scropc. 

Sir  Juiiii  Mannion. 

Sir  Robert  KnoUes. 

Sir  Richard  Abbirlmiy. 
Sir  Esmon  Apleby. 
Sir  John  de  Asshetoo. 

Sir  Nicholas  Atherton. 

Sir  Richard  de  BaldrestoiL 

Sir  Thomas  Banastie. 

Sir  Robert  Barr>'. 

Sir  William  Bcaiichamp. 

Sir  Thomas  Beaumoiiii. 

Sir  Thomas  BedL 

Sir  Baldwyn  BeieionL 

Sir  Walter  Blount 

Sir  John  Bosevilk. 

Sir  Tliomas  BoseviDe. 

Sir  John  Botiller. 

^ir  K.ill  Braysbru^g. 

Sir  U  iiliam  BreteviUe. 

Sir  John  Bromwvch. 

Sir  Richard  Burcley. 

Sir  John  BnailK. 

Sir  William  Cantdowe. 

Sir  Robert  OiailM. 

Sir  Roger  Cheynee. 

Sir  Robert  CJifton. 
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Sir  Thoniit  CotvyO. 

Sir  lohn  CrpyMr* 

Sir  William  Cmymr  {SimviU 

Sir  Roger  Curson. 

Sir  John  d'Aubreooonrt* 

Sir  TTiomas  Dale. 

Sir  Jf^hFi  de  I^ilfon. 

Sir  Thomas  i>avcnuc» 

Sir  Philip  Dvnys. 

Sir  John  Dodyiigsels. 

Sir  John  Dymmok. 

Sir  John  Dypre  {the  laOm.  Chuj  0/  lk$ 

Sir  John  Dypre  (the  son). 
Sir  Thomat  de  Erpynghaia: 

Sir  Juan  Fernandez. 

Sir  William  Fit/wil'v^m. 

Sir  Thomas  Fitzsymood, 

Sir  Thonias  For^, 

Sir  Godfrey  Foliamlie. 

Sir  William  Fraunk. 

Sir  Enoo  de  Fritbby. 

Sir  TlMMiias  Fycbet 

Sir  Otes  GraunSQO. 

Sir  Henry  Grene. 

Sir  Henry  Grey  of  Codeoon. 

Sir  John  Gruivre. 

Sir  Frank  van  Hale. 

Sir  Thomas  Harecuurte. 

Sir  Kaii  Haslyni?!'. 

Sir  Robert  Hatiky. 

Sir  William  Htnley. 

Sir  Ricfaaid  de  Iiawii«. 

Sir  Nichol  Haywood. 

Sir  Robert  de  HerloRL 

Sir  John  Herlce. 

Sir  Richard  de  Hof»hton. 

Str  William  de  Hqghtoo. 

Sii  Richard  Won. 

Sir  Thomas  Huns:erf(>rd  {thf  fitther\. 
Sir  Thomas  Huti^criord  {iiu  am). 
Sir  Themaa  IMreton. 
Sir  Rtdiard  Kyghlcy. 
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Sir  Nichol  de  Longfofd; 

Sir  John  de  Loudham. 

Sir  Gcmd  ds  Looiidft; 

Sir  WiOiam  de  Lunr. 

Sir  Andrew  LatterelL 

Sir  Maubumi  de  Linitmi 

Sir  John  Nameis: 

Sir  Thomas  de  la  M:ire. 

Sir  Thomas  Marchington; 

Sir  William  Mauleverer, 

Sir  Thomas  de  Metium: 

Sir  Thomas  Meaux. 

Sir  Thomas  liorieux. 

Sir  BiiUwyn  Moniocd.- 

Sir  Ridiaxd  Northlond: 

Sir  Roeer  Nortlraode. 

Sir  nmip  de  Okovera^ 

Sir  Rrilf  Paynell. 

Sir  Hans  Paynewychi 

Sir  John  Pavton. 

Sir  Johii  Peccht?. 

Sir  Walter  Penkeigardea 

Sir  John  Playee, 

Sir  Rail  di  RidedUL 

Sir  Robert  Root, 

Sir  David  Rocdif. 

Sir  Richard  Ruuclif  faHmit 

Sir  Richard  Rouchf  {ih^  9m)i 

Sir  John  df*  Rochcford. 

Sir  John  de  Kondon. 

Sir  Thomas  de  Routhei 

Sir  John  Scott. 

Sir  John  Sentder. 

Sir  lUttliev  SeodMn 

Sir  lolm  Seyntkiit 

Sir  John  SeyviHe. 

Sir  John  Scytoa. 

Sir  WUliam  SkaijilL 

Sir  Nirholns  dc  bham^ff-M: 

Sir  Thomas  dc  SooLbewortbl 

Sir  Ralf  Stanley. 

Sir  Robert  Stand y the- 

Sir  John  Straunge^ 
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Sir  Rol>eri  Su-vlyngloo  {Chamberiainj^ 

Sir  John  Swyiaon. 

Stt  Thonm  Symond. 

Sir  folm  Talbot 

idu  joon  luutUBUUiy* 

I  RicfattPd  Totbok. 
Sir  Thomas  Travmr 
Sir  Roger  de  Tmmpinfftoii. 
Sir  William  de  Tunstal). 
Sir  Waiter  IVsewyk  {MasUt  oj  SpofU  and 

Sir  Gerard  de  Usilet. 
Sir  Thomas  Wannealey; 
atr  ooonrey  as  wonMwyi 
Sir  Rkfatid  de  WUtdehL 


Htigh  de  Ann^ley. 
Thomas  do  Aynfreton. 
Richiird  de  Aston. 
William  Ba^otc. 
Edward  Hanastrc, 
Thomas  iiailey. 
Oliver  de  liartoiL 
WiOiaBi  &b  BrnttmL 
lobB  Bathe. 
Philip  BaynanL 
r  !waid  Eeatichaapt 
Thomas  Berkeley. 
Robert  Beyville. 
Rn»-^rt  Blakewell. 

liliam  Pl^nnicluU. 
John  Bol*  fi 
Robert  B«iuiui. 
Thomas  de  Braddeky. 
Wmiam  de  Bradeifaaiia. 
John  Breochelee. 
Roger  de  Bonlajr. 
WiUiaro  Burpoyn. 
Thomas  de  Bwtoito 
John  C^re. 

Ro})ert  dc  Caunsefeldi 
WiUiam  Chctewynd; 
John  CoUcpcpir. 
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Richard  Colman; 

Roger  Colman. 

John  Croyser.  t 

Stq>lm  DernelortL 

Joliii  de  De\7icoait^ 

Thcmas  de  Dryby. 

Thomas  de  DryMdi 

Raul>'n  Dyprre. 

Thomas  de  Ecton.  ; 

Robert  de  Edeston. 

Roger  de  Elston. 

WiUiam  Fifide. 

Robert  Fitzrauf. 

PSen  Frank. 

Ifadok  FrevilL 

Waryn  Fresdale. 

William  Gaskrig. 

Piers  Geblesen. 

Edward  Gerberge. 

Thomas  Goys. 

John  GyffanL 

Willicim  atte  HaOe. 

Hugh  Haywode. 

Robert  de  Hayteield. 

WiOiani  Haybere: 

William  Hervy. 

Thomas  de  Hesulden  (ConMlir  §f  lAr 

Richard  de  Holand. 

William  Hoknc. 

John  Holt. 

John  do  Halford. 

Thomas  de  Holford. 

John  de  Kendale. 

willttm  Keteryng. 

Jobn  de  MIiriDefay* 

N  holas  KytAiA  ICkiif  B^). 

Hugh  LottereO. 

WilHam  Marschall. 

Thomas  Maundenlle^ 

Thomas  Maistresom 

|ohn  Mailt  ravers, 

RiciuLid  Massy. 
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Piers  cJe  Melbourne. 

Ko^cT  Me^synglKinii 

Kit  hard  Mikelteld. 

John  Moresam. 

S>iDk>ii  UofyneajL 

Robert  de  luxtoD. 

John  Myniott, 

Adam  die  Neusom, 

John  Ncwmarche 

WilUam  Nessrfield 

William  dc  Nottoo. 

Jaiuc^  OrcU. 

Walter  Uhvcr. 

Williani  Ovcrlmry. 

Robert  de  Pylk\iigtoiu 

WUlum  Vt. 

Stephen  Pulhun. 

William  Paiunet. 

Richard  PerrerB. 

Roi^'rr  de  r\Tton. 

Henry  aj)  IMM-lipc. 

Kolxprt  IN  r^hav. 

John  lit'  la  Pule  ui  Hertni^tun 

Koger  Pcrcwj'chc. 

William  de  yaemeby. 

Xjowyt  Recotichei. 

Henry  Rooee. 

jr.hn  RotM. 

riiomas  Root» 
Fiers  }^f«^ 

John  Kt  \ii,i]v!  iMasUr  Coak)i 

Koi*»rt  (Ir  Rokkeky. 

WiUum  Kaudulf. 

John  dc  Roudoa. 

jobn  de  Rixtoo. 

Richard  de  Rixtoo. 

Alfonso  Sendie. 

John  SkaiKllL 

John  Skogan. 

John  (Ic  Southcnon. 

\VilUain  i!r  Staiaet. 

J'>hn  Srraii|;r. 
Hamond  Strang- 
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Robert  de  Stanfeld. 
William  de  Suddebuny. 
John  Synnes. 
Symkyn  Symeon. 
Thomas  Swynfoid. 
William  de  SwyUyngton. 

John  Stynt. 
ohn  Tayleboys. 
Thomas  de  Trewemiok  ol  ComwaU. 
John  Topelyf. 
Piers  Tebaud. 
Thomas  Tutbury. 
Elys  de  Thursby. 
Henry  Waxde. 
John  WanndesfonL 
Hugh  de  Waterton, 
Richard  de  Wirley 
Robert  de  Wox^cesley. 
John  Wrenche, 
John  White. 

t  This  list,  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  e^duinstive,  represents  the 

Duke'"^  n  nrmc  roughly  between  1372  and  1382.  The  !ist  entitled 
"  Nomina  Miiit  et  Scutifer,"  f  6  and  7  ol  the  second  part  of  the 
Register  has  been  supplemented  from  indentures  of  service,  warrants 
to  pay  fees  and  "wmg&s.  etc.,  in  the  Register  II.  f.  8>za  and  passtnt. 
Thp  nf>w  names  given  in  the  confirmation  of  thf  Duke's  retainer:; 
I'at.  32  Ric.  II.  pTt  3)  have  not  t'Cen  added.  Many  gaps  were  made 
n  the  reaks  by  tbe  invatfon  of  Castile  in  1 387. 
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Appendix  VI 

COINAGE  OP  JOHN  OP  GAUNT 

Antiquakian  details  often  throw  a  side-light  on  character. 
This  is  so  in  the  j)rc'bent  case,  for  I^noster's  conTinvrsfaJ 
ambitious  aud  love  of  royal  stale  arc  i ejected  in 
fondness  to  tlie  regality  of  oomage.  As  the  recofoiaed 
antboritieson  oraiage,  SpuuA  ind  Aqg^Ficndi*  aie  Mic>* 
in  their  tDlormatton  about  Lancasto^s  coinage,  cr  mkmt  mRo- 
gether,  the  following  brief  rismU  of  the  facts  nay  powihiy 
be  of  interest  to  numismatists. 

John  of  Gaunt  obtained  the  light  to  ooin  in  km  «ayi» 
vii. 

L  As  KisG  OF  Castile  and  Leon 

This  right  extended  Irom  137 1,  the  date  01  thr  ^^oad 
marriage,  to  1388,  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  renunciation. 

Baines  {History  of  the  County  Puiaitnt  vj  LanCiiUff,  \.  351) 
says  that  "  several  pieces  were  struck  bearing  his  superscxip 
tion  "  in  this  character,  but  quotes  no  anthonties. 

Hciss  (D$9enpcum  ^jmmtX  i$  Us  momim  Hi$pmm  CnHmmm 
iesie  Im  immsion  de  los  Af§bis)  has  no  notice  of  the  Duler't 
coinage,  and  the  doubt  as  to  its  existence  has  been  incrtwd 
by  the  prevailing  confusion  of  "  John,  Kinp  of  Cisti;*  and 
Leon  and  Duke  of  Lanrn^^ter/'  and  Juan  II,  bis  grandiaau 
the  successor  of  Enrique  ill. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  Duke,  punctiUotis  to  a  drt;rc^  m 
the  niceties  of  royal  etiquette,  would  have  omiilcd  to  put 
into  practice  one  of  the  functions  most  ckisely  tdentitel 
with  royalty,  but  the  following  ^.l^^  tnm  Pernio  Lopes 
(CAronMa  ie  El  Rei  Dam  Joio  i,vtiLr.p.  ii«>-iix)  iimuio 
anv  doubt  on  the  point  Vierun  as  mm  e  gal^  dc  Ports* 
gal  que  estavam  na  Corunha ...  a  cm  nma  vinha  todo  0 
thesouro  do  duque  o  qual  tracia  pera  faier  moeda,  6c  qoie 
fiiesse  pagamento  aos  sens,  :\<^hn  como  a  fei,  c  drp  i-  tm 
Galliria  e  n'aqtiella  ddade  do  I''  ito,  que  la%Ton  f^^^^ 
prata,  de  sete  dinlteiros,  c  de  ^o-.  e  outra  mo*d.i  similhartt 
d  de  dez  soldos,  quei  em  Puiiugai  coma,  e  linha  ih>  iunbo 
.inuti:)  dc  Castella  com  outras  mesturadas,  c  moeda  ma» 
^ueaa  iaiiam  outra  pen  acabar.'*  Ko  tpedmen  of  tba 
Duke's  ooinage,  minted  at  Oporto  or  in  Galicia  (probably  at 
Santiago)  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  known  coflcctienak  b«t 
the  ooSi  dascfibed  by  Vennti  In  his  MmtMm  sir  Im  mmm^ 
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m^vesinmluAfi^lfappmfdm  Aniimnt  (p.  x6a),  quoted 
in  DoGud't  Am^MMc  Ncmm  and  Aquilmim  Coimi 
(p.  5Z),  is  perhftpt  a  geamnt  Lancastrian  piece. 

It  is  a  wver  penny,  stamped  with  the  King's  bead  and  bust . 
"  bearing  a  crown  with  large  flcurs-de-lj-s  open  and  adorned 
with  roses,  surrounded  by  the  legend.  Ioann  :  Kex  :  Cas- 
TELLE  :  £t  :  LfiGioNis ;  in  the  middle  three  towers  and  the 
letter^  B.S." 

Is  B.S.  an  trior  for  p.s.  ?  If  so.  these  letters  niav  i>ossibljj 
represent  the  initials  oi  Lancaster's  "  Master  of  the  Mint, ' 
for  the  "  Reffistcr  "  contains  a  tranacript  of  a  wanant.  dated 
April  15,  3  Kidiafd  II  (1380).  appointing  "  Mestre  Pdegrin 
de  Ser  to  be  Mestre  Somain  of  aD  his  monies  of  fpM  and 
silver  and  other  metak.  and  to  make  money  in  Spain  *'(it.  f .  x  i^)- 

Wliat  the  '  Qoniea"  other  than  those  of  Spain  were  will 
appear  below. 

II.  As  Duo  Of  Aomaiift 

The  fight  of  coinage  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  terns 
of  the  grant  of  the  Dochy  of  Aqnitaine,  dated  March  % 

^^MEt  ad  honoris  et  noninis  tni  vaiidi»  fukimentom.  banc 
tibi  auctoritatem  et  potestatem  specialiter  impertimur, 
monetam  auream  et  arpcntr.im  et  aliam  qualemrnnqtie 
faciendi  cudendi  et  falincandi,  monetamque  jam  usitatam, 
seu  alias  quascunquc  imposterum  j)er  te  cudenda*.  quoties 
et  quomodo  tibi  videhitur  expediens.  mutandi  (ahqua  con- 
suetudine  in  contianum  ibidem  rctroactis  temporibus  usitata 
non  ohatante)  ac  magistris  et  operariis  earandem  indulgentiaa 
et  privilcgia  taltbos  dari  soUU  largiendi;'  etc 

Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  coined  as  Duke  of  AqoHaine, 
and  under  the  Black  Prince  coinage  produced  a  laige  prapor* 
tion  of  the  revenue  of  the  prindpahty. 

But  on  Lancaster's  creation,  as  we  have  seen.'  the  hare 
posse<.<.ion  of  the  j»owers  d«^ril>«  d  al>ove  <  xcited  a  storm  of 
excitcnn  lit  in  Bordeaux.  Article  XIII  of  the  Treaty  0<  Bor- 
deaux (March  22,  1305)  runs  as  fo!lo\*'s  : — 

"  Item  an  xiii*  aiticle,  en  laquel  nous  supplicnt  one  nOQi 
ne  fasaons  faire  oe  faisoos  noovelle  mono>T.  ne  moer  ft  Takor 
de  fantique.  tinoo  de  coiMrntlment  do  pcuple  d'iceolx 
on!  part  en  let  nionoyca ;  et  que  toit  ponrvcn  mfisantment 
des  diangeoora ;  Nona  ne  le  poroQi  octoyer  tans  laireaMvoir 

»        abo%e  Ch.  XV.  p.  |7t. 
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a  mon  seignear  le  roy,  ne  attendons  aname  cbose  nctwiu  m 
maer,  en  oest  artide  contenue,  qo'de  floit  en  prejodne  dv 
la  royalty  dndit  ditdie  pour  nostre  tenip6»  mtk  Umtm  chsM 
garder  ct  observer  sdonc  que  antiqoenient  est  w  et  olmiit : 
toutesfoiz  nous  promettons  poovotr  des  cfaaagecws  camt  di 
demandent  (Livre  des  BomlUms^  p.  267). 

III.  As  Lord  of  Bergerac 

The  right  of  coinage  is  contained  in  the  grant  hy  Pnoce 
E<lward  of  the  Lordship  of  Bereerac  to  his  brotht-r.  <i*?»^ 
Cognac,  Oct.  8,  1370/  and  is  repealed  in  the  King's  ajskia^i^jk" 
tion  of  the  gimit^"  Conoeasimni  awqw  de  gratia  aosta 
spedali  auctoritate  nostia  regia  et  ex  certa  ackntia  dKta 
filio  nostro  et  heredibos  maaoilis  de  oorfm  too  iit  pca»> 
mittitur  exeuntibus,  awaionem  mooetae  m  <ficto  looo^  mc 
quidem  ipsi  in  eodotn  loco  monetam  cudere  posnnt  sai  cmSk 
f^cere  prout  sibi  %'istim  fncrit  faciendam.  et  qtiod  rrr.-'*:- 
mentum  cussioni*^  illiiis  monete  suum  remanent,  et  2d  ip^onim 
utihtatem  ommnindo  coinertatur  prout  nupef  preiato  oxh 
sangvuneo  nostro  concesst ramus. 

"  Ita  tamen  quod  moncta  tlla  ibidem  src  cudcndi  >ii 
fortis  aut  fortior  raoneta  nostra  partium  pratdictanim.'* 

The  danger*  anticipated  in  the  last  da»e»  Q<  an  iofanar 
baronial  currency  starting  from  Deigeiac  to  coanaar  Aq«> 
taine  and  to  drive  the  royal  cmieocy  out  of  ri^nlIati^>n  waa 
not  formidable,  ior,  as  has  been  seen,  John  of  Gaunt  held  the 
town  wnth  no  very  certain  grip,  and  if  Pelc;:;rin  df  Srr  rctoed 
for  his  master  as  Lord  of  Bergerac.  his  coins  have  not  sur» 
vivcd.  A  priori  it  is  probable  that  the  attempt  wa>  ir.aiie»  for 
the  privilege  of  coining  in  Aqintame  would  U'  all  tho  more 
valued  by  the  Duke  because  he  could  not  com  at  home. 
Counts  Palatine  of  Lancaster  had  never  possessed  that  rephty. 
and  in  England  the  Palatinate  of  Dnrnam  alone  nas  Moid 
to  compete  with  the  royal  minta. 

IV.  By  Special  Grant 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Edward  III  was  to  grant  to  John  ot 
Gaunt  for  two  years  the  right  of  coinage  in  oajoaseG«Khr 

and  the  Landes,  with  all  its  prohts. 

The  date,  June  12.  T377.  is  significant.    Ol-t.utioJ  during 

Lancaster's  dictatorship,  it  afifords  <^nc  more  pcioof  ol  hia 

^  lUfutw,  and  Drlpit  CoiUiiu>it.  txxvui. 

*  Dftled  Havifin^  Not.  8,  ij76(Delptt  CrtkUku^  cci»»A>t> 
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loodneM  for  thk  frti^Uir  manner  of  iddiitt  to  hit  leveniw 
and  d%mty.   King  Ediraxd  gianta  to  the  Duke 

** .  .  .  Qood  ipse  a  data  praesentitim  per  duos  annos 
proximo  sequcntes  plenah^  completos  cudi  et  fabricari  facere 
possit  in  dvitite  Baione,  scu  in  castro  do  riui>^n,  vrl  alio 
loco  ubi  voiucnt.  in  Senescalria  Landarum.  nioiK  taiu  <iuro 
ct  argcnto  ct  alio  mt  tallo.  dc  (jiiDriimquc  cumo  allaia  <»t  tallia 
prout  sil)i  placucnt  (cxccpto  dc  An^'lia  ct  Aquitania)  per 
manot  Pdghni  de  Scr  vd  altehu^  ^uem  per  ipsum  fiHtua 
noatnim  vd  dqmtatoa  aiioa,  ocdinari  aea  depatari  oocti^erit 
in  hac  parte,  volentca  quod  profioniai  inda  pnyvcnkna  eidan 
fiUo  nostro  remaneat  et  totautar  applketnr 

A  sinulmr  grant,  also  for  ttvo  yaara,  was  made  by  Richard  11, 
March  7,  13^0.  Neither  grant  interfered  with  cxi^tinjr 
nphtp.  for  Trmcc  Kdward  had  resigni'd  the  "  Priru  ipaJity 
on  his  icturn  to  Krigland  in  1371.  and  the  "l>iuhv"  of 
Aquitairu'  \v.i>  tioi  revived  untU  jKichard  11  granted  it  to 
Lanc;i.<»ttr  in  1390. 

Tlic  moncj-cr  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  Pclqpine  dc  Ser. 
In  tha  firal  gnuit  the  minta  named  are  thoae  of  Bavoone  and 
Goiche  (near  Bordeaux) ;  in  the  aecond  thoae  of  Bayoona 
and  Dax.  the  usual  centrea  of  Aquitanian  coinage.  (See 
Ru  Iir>^',  Annals  of  Coinage  of  Cteai  Britain  \  and  Ainalie, 
Suppiemcnt  to  ttu  lUustraiions  of  Anglo-French  Coinage.) 

On  Sl•^ era!  ocrrt^iion^  Lancaster  r<iri»»^d  '^iwcr  n*^  the 
Kini:*^?  I.u'iittiianl  i'*  com  in  hi^  name  a5  Kinf»  ut  Fraiue, 
but  jn  thr  ( .iv-  of  the^  grants  (whic  h  lidvc  Lx.-t.-a  compaied 
to  "icitcfi  ol  m.ir«^U€"  i:»i»ucd  a^.ujist  the  French  King) 
the  proht  would  go  to  the  royal  exchequer,  and  the 
ooioage.  if  ever  atnick,  which  ia  doobtinl,  would  bear  the 
King'a  image. 

It  may  \)c  worth  ootidng  that  the  medal  supposed  by 
Docareitohave  been  strii<  k  in  commemoration  of  Lancaster's 

second  marriage  really  belongs  to  a  much  later  period.  It 
bears  the  logrnd,  "  Jun^^imns  optat.is  ^nh  amico  foedere 
d<»xtTas  ■  rtn  the  obverse-,  and  on  tJie  reverse,  "  Uxor  Ca^ta 
est  ur<\  sua  Vis :  sicut  sol  oncQS  del  sic  muiier  bona  eius 

oruaincnlum." 

To  Ducarel  '*  rosa  "  suggested  the  Laiitastnan  badge,  and 
"CaaU  Caatile  <p.  7;,  ibid),  but  the  medal  commamoratea 
the  marriage  not  ol  John  of  Gaimt  and  Conatanre  of  Caatile, 
bot  of  Henry  VII  and  Ehiabeth  ol  York  (MMic  lUmUnt' 
fumi  ct  BhHik  Hith^,  L  19K 
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Appendix  VII 

ARMS  AND  SEALS  OF  JOHN  OF  GAUNT 

Lanxaster  used  several  varieties;  of  privy  seals.  H?  hsd 
also  his  great  seal  as  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  his  «ni 
as  Count  Palatine  oi  Lancaster,  and  ksliy  a  pimte  ^gmt 
ring. 

L  Privy  Seals 

I.  Of  the  Privy  seals  there  arc  three  main  varieties  "he'  -cx 
ing  to — (i.)  the  period  before  hi^  second  mama^  ;  tiw 
penod  during  which  he  c  Lumod  I'l.v  throne  of  Ca*tilff  ;  aad 
(iii.)  the  period  after  th.it  claim  had  been  compmmtvnl. 

(i.)  Before  tiie  marnagc  with  CoostaiMX  uf  Ca:^uk  (1371) 
John  of  Gaunt  bore  on  his  privy  seal  the  royal  arms  of  Fraaot 
and  Engfamd,  with  a  differenoe  (see  Fig,  i).  Then  m  a  wf 
fine  specimen  of  this  period  attached  to  Hart  Ch.  45,  E  14. 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  No.  12,601  in  W,  de  Gmw 
Birch's  Caialogue  of  SeaU  in  the  Depi,  0/  Af55.  9i  MM 
Museum  (iii.  386),  where  it  is  thus  described  : — 

"  A  shield  of  arms,  crHche,  quarterly  i  and  4  Fr^^ry  e 
2  and  3  England  :  over  all  in  chief  a  label  of  ihrrc  j^iji^it* 
ermine  ;  crest  on  a  helmet  and  short  manihr.g  diapet^d, 
on  a  chapeau  a  lion  statant  guaidaj»t,  crowned^  charjcrxi  r 
the  neck  with  a  label  of  three  points  ermine,  the  tail  hA?^;r^ 
down ;  supporteis,  two  idoooii  each  standing  on  a  pawBck 
and  essaying  to  open  the  sane :  the  hachgnmad  rrpiiaiibrf 
with  spngs  of  fooage :— within  a  carved  Gothic  qvatrcioc]. 
oniamented  along  the  inner  ed»  with  smaD  qoatieksk. 
surrounded  with  the  lei^end  — 5  :  p'uat :  joh's  :  docs: 
Lancastr' :  comit ;  ricbemond' :  derb :  hoc :  Isfc :  leaaacaAe : 
angl" 

(II.)  From  1571  to  1  the  Duke  bore  the  royal  arm^  of 
Castile  and  Leon  quarterly,  uu|Mliiig  the  royaJ  arms  of  Fr^^KX 
and  England  quarterly,  with  a  difference.  (See  Fi£.  i.) 

Than  aia  two  spaHmani  of  this  period  In  Hw  BndA  Mb* 
saonH-ooa  of  A.]>.  Z386,  attadwd  to  Ad.  Ch.  13.910  (CatakifDe, 
No.  i%j6gA) ;  one  of  aj>.  1580.  attadiad  to  Hari.  Ch.  84^ 
c  17  (Catalogue,  No.  a3J0S3K   Tbtf  are  described  fihsd.) 

"  Armorial  Vx*aring^  not  on  a  shield.    Per  pale  d^tUw, 
quarterlv  i  nnd  4  Castile  ;  3  and  3  Ij^^n  ;  siHis^/y.  qtuirrirHv 
I  and  4  l-r  ince  (ancient)  :  2  and  5  Kngland,  with  a  i^bel 
three  points  ermine.   The  first  and  iounh  quarlm  of  aach 
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tank :  within  a  ctmd  bolder  ornamented  with  cinquefoils 
along  the  inner  edge,  mrroundcd  by  the  legend :— S ;  pnvatA : 
jnh'i5:  dei:  gri:  Regit  Cattelle:  et:  Legloiut:  Dnot: 

l«anc4istric." 

(ill.)  After  the  Duke  continued  to  bear  the  royal  arrai 
of  Cast:l<-  an<I  I^-on,  mipalmg  t}¥>^  of  Frince  and  England, 
but  he  moved  the  Spamkh  quartcnii^  tium  dexU9  to  amiUr. 
(Sec  Fig.  3). 

Tbeie  it  «  idr  tpwimwi  of  tblt  Itler  perM  intbeBritlili 
Mnteum  attached  to  Ad.  Ctu  8^125.  A.D.  lypL  (Catalogae» 
No.  I2.6Q5).  and  to  Ad«ClLii,lioof  the  tame  year  (Catakgiie, 
No.  13,696). 

II.  The  Great  Seal  of  Castile  and  Leon 

Ihv  }>lat«'  here  reproduned  (Fig.  4)  is  from  a  r.i«;t  in  the 
jM»'v-,^i,,ii  of  the  Sticictyof  Antiquaries.  ThtTe  is  a  reverse, 
vvifb  the  u^uai  equ^^tnan  figure  bearing  the  roydJ  arm*  of 
Gi^ule  and  Leon  quartciiv  (engraveci  m  R^Tncr's  Foedcm, 
vol.  vi.),  but  I  have  not  been  suoic^iul  in  finding  the 
originaL 

UnHke  the  other  monareht  of  Eorope,  the  Kinot  of  Catttia 
and  Leon  did  not  ote  the  ofdinary  wax  lealt ;  inttramentt 
tiiuiog  from  their  char<  rrie^,  like  thote  of  the  Papacy  and 

Empire,  bore  a  metaJ  *'  bulla." 

John  of  Gaunt  did  not  follow  precedent  in  tht?.  but  impressed 
wa:^  with  a  <iiK  rr  s<mI  m  the  manner  romtiion  to  the  oilier  roynl 
cliaiKi  rif  S  (S  r  K<  ^,v  W  arrant  dated  Dec.  IT.T375.  to  Ralf  (ic 
Erghuin,  Jii»»iiop  ol  Sah>btir\'.  hi*.  (  hanrrlior.  to  deliver  to 
his  Chamberlain  ^id  hi^  Receiver -General  .  .  .  the  two  seals 
in  bis  poseeiiioo.  via.,  the  Privy  Seal  and  the  Sihrer  Seal,  with 
the  amt  of  Spain.)  The  leaden  "  boDa  "  wMtrvad  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  whicn  need  to  be  de< 
scribed  as  the  teal  of  John  of  Gaunt,  It  now  laoofniaed  as 
that  of  hit  gnndtQQ»  Juan  U  of  Cattile  and  Leon  (aj>.  1406* 
1454)- 

III.  TiiE  Gk£at  Seal  or  the  County  Palatims. 

John  of  Gaunt,  after  February,  13^7.  had  of  course  hit 
"  inagnum  siginum  pro  regimine  regahtatis  comitatus  pala- 
tini "  {Record  Ket'ori,  xx\\\.  App  I  x!.  iind  App  TV  17),  but 
I  have  not  founa  an  unpceetioo  at  okl  at  Ii77-X399* 
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The  arms  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  were —  Gules, 
three  lions  passant  guardant  in  pale  or ;  a  label  of  three 
(sometimes  of  five)  points  aiure,  charged  with  fieuis-de-Iys 
of  the  second."  {NoUs  and  QueHes,  sixth  series,  x.  208.) 

IV.  The  Duke's  Signet  Ring. 

1  have  not  lound  an  impression  of  tiu6.  The  antiquary 
may  possibly  find  the  following  extract  from  tiie  Roister 
(I.  f.  149)  of  interest : — 

"  Trescher  et  tiesbien  ame  poor  divers  choses  et  bnsoigiies 
moult  chargeants  qnelles  nous  avons  affaire  volons  et  vous 
mandoBs  que  a  nostre  bien  ame  Johan  Gutier  Dean  de 
Segovy  qi  nons  avons  chargez  des  ditz  choses  et  busoignes 
vous  deliverez  notre  seal  plat  de  nos  entiers  armes  de  Castille 
et  de  Leon  pur  ycelles  exf)loiter  et  expedir  prenant  de  luy 
serement  de  bien  et  loialment  garder  le  dit  seal  sanz  preiu- 
dice  damages  ou  desheretison  a  nous  faire  le  temps  quil  sera 
en  sa  garde.  Et  oestes  etc*  Donne  sons  k  signet  <u  notre  anel 
a  notre  manoir  de  la  Savoys  le  xii  jour  d'avril  Tan  eic  xlvi/ 
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Appeodiz  VIII 

NOTES  ON  LANCASTER'S  FAMILY 

(t)"  Elizabeth  of  Lancaster  ' 

Malverve  is  tlie  only  authority  f  )r  tht?  sran  l.il  ai^nut  Klua- 
bcth  oi  L«mc«i^ter,  but  he  is  usually  so  lull  and  accurate  that 
there  can  be  Utile  hesitation  la  accepting  the  story,  especially 
u  It  tqaares  with  eveiythiiiff  koown  €i  John  HoUand't 
dmncter  and  the  naimeft  of  tm  EngUsb  court  at  the  time. 
Here  it » 

AJteim  veto  (Elizal)cth)  fuit  desponsata  comiti  Penbroke 
ptiero  immaturae  aetatis  ;  scd  ilia  viripotens  tunc  (i^  1586) 
effecta,  in  re^trm  rnriam  est  dolata  ad  conspicamlum  f^5t!is 
an!trrt5  ct  murrs  roruin.  Quam  ut  a&)>cxit  dominus  Joliannes 
H««l.ind  iraler  dommi  rc^is  nunc  ex  p:irte  mitrma  veiienu  nter 
captu.s  est  ejus  aiaoro  propter  quod  dii-  no<-t<'«jfje  cam  ^"lli- 
citavit  tamcn  (sic)  pt-r  tem}X)ruin  inlt^rvalU  tandem  tarn 
ffttoe  illam  aUodt  sic  quod  tempore  transitos  docnim  duci» 
petfis  sui  ad  mare  per  earn  extitit  impregiiata.  Unde  iUam 
ucoDtinetitt  poetea  dooe  acceptante  diudt  to  mumn  ante 
prolis  exortum  transivitque  in  Hispaniam  cum  illo  (Higden, 
IX.  96-97).  Is  this  last  fact  the  basis  of  the  myth  ol  the 
R<  Ii^'i(  iix  dc  Saint  Denys.  i.  443,  whn  ^^in-s thatadaqghter  Via 

born  to  the  Duke  on  his  aimval  at  Conina  ? 

Mh/.ilx'th  was  a  yuun^r  lister  of  Philipjxi.  How  much 
younger  uncertain,  and  th»'  fac  t  that  she  was  "  \  iripoten**  " 
HI  1 386  does  not  give  mudi  help.  The  sij»ter&  were  suOicicatly 
near  in  age  to  have  the  same  mistress.  Katharine  Swynford. 

The  b^fothal  to  John  Hattinn  (b.  1372.  a.  1375,  d  1389), 
thtid  Earl  of  Piembcoke,  took  pteoe  in  (warnuit  to  the 
Oeik  of  the  Gteat  Wardrobe  to  make  leveial  paymenta 
amminting  to  £257  6s.  5)<f..  several  of  which  are  on  account 
f.l  the  marriage  (i.e,  betrothal)  of  the  Duke's  d.nii^hter  Eliza- 
beth, dated  June  24.  4  Kh  h.  11  (Kcf,^I^  f.  2^:  4-'},  arul  war- 
rants  to  ptiv  the  Countess  of  Pt  nihruke  £loolor thecxpcosca 
oi  her  hou2»<.hoid  an<I  wardrt '! -e,  ^aisiw). 

After  the  betrntluil  wa:»  annulled  (Kn.  li.  20R)  Pembroke 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Harch.  On  the  death  of 
hblawmrite,  Ificliael  de  la  Ftole,  Richard  II  granted  Elisabeth« 
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then  Q)uiitcss  of  Huntingdon,  his  Inn  in  I.ombard  Street 
{RU.  Pal.  April  30,  1391).  Their  tisual  residence  was  Pul- 
teney  Hotise.* 

(ii)  Dame  Blanche  Morieux 
Of  tlds  mysterious  daughter  Httle  is  known.  Her  parentage 
rests  on  the  authority  of  a  angle  passage  of  Ftoissart,  who 
speaJdng  of  the  Duke's  army  in  1386  says :  "  £t  mar&lial 
(dtoit)  messire  Thomas  Morianx  kquel  avoit  aussi  par 
manage  une  de  scs  filles  k  femme  ;  mais  elle  ^toit  bn^tarde, 
ct  fut  mere  k  la  Dame  Morieile  demoiselle  Marie  do  Samt- 
HyTaire  de  Haynau  [K.  de  L.  xi.,  326].  The  English  chroniclers, 
curiously  enough,  have  nothing  to  say  al)oiit  the  Duke  s 
daughter  Blanche.  From  the  Register  it  appears  (i)  that  on 
her  wedding  day  Lancaster  gave  her  twelve  silver  spO€fDSt 
twelve  silver  saucers,  two  baans  with  ewers^  a  basket  with  a 
silver  top,  etc.  (Ifaith  6,  1381) ;  (ii)  that  he  settled  upon 
Blanche  and  her  husband  for  their  lives  £100  a  year  out  of 
the  issues  of  the  manors  of  Snettisham  and  Fakenham  in 
Norfolk  (June  i,  1382).  Tliere  is  one  unimportant  reference 
to  Dame  Blanche  Morieux  m  the  Patent  Rolls,  a  pardon  for 
homicide  "at  the  supplication  of  Blanche,  wife  of  Thomas 
de  Murrieux,  tiie  King's  knight."  • 

Her  mother,  Marie  de  Saint  Hilaire,  is  equally  obscure. 
The  ^ts  are  (i)  that  as  late  as  1399  I'l^e  ^  ^  receipt  of  a 
pension  from  the  Duke  "  for  the  good  and  agreeable  service 
she  has  rr  n  lered  for  a  kmg  time  to  our  honoured  Lady  and 
mother  Philippe,  late  Queen  of  England  '*  (confirmation  of 
grant  dated  April  7,  22  Rich.  II,  Rot.  Pat.  Part.  ITT.  m  3) ; 
(ii)  that  ii:  1360  she  received  a  pension  of  £20  per  annum 
from  Edward  III  to  be  paid  at  the  Exchequer,  which  was 
exchanged  in  1390  for  an  annuity  of  /20  charged  on  the 
issues  of  the  0)unties  of  Cambridge  aiid  Huntingdon.*  Marie 
was  therefore  a  maid  of  honour  of  Queen  Pfailippa,  and  a 
native  of  Hainault.  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  (Froissart  i  a, 
443~4)  0ves  as  her  probable  ancestiy — 

Jean  dii  Vilain  de  Saint  Hilaire  »Mahaut  de  Wasnes. 
John  of  Gaunt -Uarie  de  Saint  HOaire. 

Blanche  =  Sir  Thomas  Morieux. 

*  D.  N.  n.  Articles.  Holland.  John  ;  Hastings.  John. 

*  Rof.  Pat.  Rich.  II,  vol.  ii.  295,  dated  Aug.  i,  1383. 

*  l$$u§  RcU  cf  BrunHngham,  p.  359,  and  J?ol.  P«l.  Feb.  19,  1390. 
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In  determining  the  date  of  this  liaison  the  signihrant  facts 
Une  (l)  that  Mam-  re<eivtii  the  considerable  j)en>U)n  ut  Izo 
per  annurn  a.^  early  ;is  i  j^k),  and  (2)  Uiat  Blanche  her  daughter 
was  already  niaxrictl  in  i 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  amouf  disturbed  the  married 
Ule  of  loliD  of  Gaunt  and  Bknche  of  Lanciiter.  The  Dukn 
aiarried  Blandw  in  X359.  Probability  therefore  pointoto  the 
conclusion  that  Blanchep  afterward*  wife  of  Thomas  Morieux, 
was  the  fmit  of  a  very  early  ludxm  (?  1358  or  9),  befon  the 
first  marriage,  and  before  the  Duke's  actions  were  betn^ 
scrutinized  hy  the  chroni  I'ts.  An  amour  with  one  of  the 
Qii^pen's  niatds  ot  honour  would  have  delighted  the  Monk  of 
Saint  Alham.  and  would  certainly  not  have  passed  unnoticed 
Hi  later  yeari». 

The  problexn  has  been  coniulwated  by  the  existence  ol  a 
eccood  Blanche,  daughter  ol  Katharine  Swynford,  vondied 
for  bv  the  Register  (e.g.  grant  to  Katharine  Swynfofdfor  her, 
and  tor  her  daughter  Blanche,  of  the  wardihip  of  the  lands 

and  heir  to  Sir  Robert  Dcyncourt.  Jan.  1374,  Reg.  I.  f  41). 

Bat  the  attempt  to  identify  the  Duke's  daughter  and  the 
daughter  nf  his  later  mUtress  breaks  down  hoj)eles4ly.  (It 
was  made  by  Sir  N.  Nicolas.  Scraps  i  CtrLmrnor  Con- 
trm-fftv  ij.  1^5).  I-dr  (1)  thrre  !»  Froi^ri's*  t-xplh  it  state- 
lueat  quoted  aUive  ;  (ii)  BUnclie  i:»  never  mentioned  ajnong 
the  Bcauforts ;  (111)  there  is  the  insuperable  difficultv'  of  age« 
Katharine  Swynfoid,  bom  in  1350,  wd  married  to  Sir 
Swynlofd  in  1367,  whose  elder  chikl,  Sir  Thomas  Swynfora, 
was  bom  in  1368,  could  not  possit>lv  have  been  the  mother 
of  Blanche,  who  was  married  to  Sir  Inomas  Morieux  in  1381. 

The  matter  is  settled  by  a  passage  in  the  last  published 
volume  of  Papa!  I.dtct^.  In  1 3^/)  the  l>iikr  and  Katharine  pray 
the  pfvpe  to  s,in(  tj<«n  their  marriage.  Anionj^  t)io  im{»etlimentJ 
rt--  itr<I  .trv.  hr>t.  ihr  fact  that  thev  have  U-vn  hvin^ni  adultery 
duriii|i;  Uif  htt  tune  ol  thf  I)u<  hess  Constance  ;  s<-c<)nd,  the  fact 
tlut  they  are  already  umted  by  the  bond  oi  conipatemity  (a 
csnooicai  bar  to  marriage),  the  Duke  having  bem  godfather 
to  Blmch*.  a  dauekirr  of  Kttkmm  hy  mioikif  ibeaewrf,  ia. 
SirHi^Swynfdri^ 

As  for  Sir  Thomas  Morienx,  there  is  no  mvstery  H<*  was 
a  Wfll-known  public  character  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  1 1 1  and 
Richard  11.    A  eon  of  Sir  Thomas  Morienx,  ol  Thorpe 

s^«faf£4«irt,  KsLStpt  ;  DoalisetlX.  ijq6.  hr.  S4S« 
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Morieox,  SnfiMk,  he  wis  a  dieriff  of  MocldDi  wad 
1^  and  1368,  and  irofn  time  to  tnne  hdd  a  wean  of 
miasioiis  ol  the  Peace  and  of  Oyer  and  Tciuiiiia.  Is 

he  was  one  of  Lord  Latimer's  sureties ;  in  1581  he  w:a5 
Constable  of  the  Tower,  and  two  j^ears  later  Master  ai 
Horse  to  Richard  II.  In  1384  he  one  ot  the  kn^hts 
tortured  the  Caxmeiite  Friar,  in  all  the  campaigns  in  Friry^ 
Gascony,  Spain  and  Scotland  he  had  Ins  siiare.  iLe  ^a-n- 
paign  in  Ca!stile  was  his  last.  He  died  worn  oat  by  tf^ghfif^ 
HI  Galicia  before  Uay  5,  1J67.  (See  Ntoobi^  Sampt  md 
GrasvMP^  Case^  ii  183). 


(iii)  Katharine  Swynfoio 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  an  accurate  date  for  the  brginiB^gerf 
the  liaison  of  John  of  Gaunt  with  Kalhanr-  "^u ynf-^r^ 

The  Monk  of  Evesham,  spt^aking  01  Katiuriae,  ? 
**  Quani  ut  concubinam  multo  temjK)re  i  r.rrjf  unwr  C^m- 
siancia  caniaiiter  cognovit  (p.  winch,  il  true,  liaits  it 

to  137 1- 1 394,  while  Froissart's  account  narrows  the  penod 
still  further,  vii. :  "  QuaQt  .  •  •  oeOe  aeoowle  ifartw—  Cam- 
stance  fat  morte,  le  one  de  LaiiGastie«  l«  imm  wmmat^  «wl 
tenn  oeUe  Katfaerine  de  Rnet,  qui  aussi  avail  csli  wmhkt 
i  uag  chevaUier  d'Angleterre.  is  cknMm  mwmd  M  mmi, 
tousjours  le  due  Jehan  de  Lancastre  a\^t  aind  et  teas  ttBi 
dame  Katherine  .  .      [K.  do  L.  xv.  230]. 

Only  the  yeai^  1371  antl  1372  fit  in  with  thi-i  vt-ircittent,  1. 
conrlusion  which  hannonis<.'S  with  the  otii<  r  av^iiLihic  evideact 
For  instance,  the  {h^UIiou  to  the  Pojv  uIkjvo  quoted  mi^ntwcf 
the  adulter)  in  the  life  of  Duchess  Constance,  nut  m  ii^i  ct 
the  Duchess  Blanche.  The  Chomcom  AHglttu  (p.  196)  speaks 
of  the  notoriety  uf  the  afiur  afanost  as  soinething  oevtB  137$^ 
while,  according  toKnigfatoo  (iL  147),  il  was  a  weO-ctfealAiM 
fact  in  X381.  No  contemporary  evideoce  sup(x>rt5  the  turn- 
menl  of  Percy  MS.  78  (quoted  twkm).  which  places  the  Uitk 
of  the  Bcauforts  in  the  life  of  the  Duchess  Blanche.  Thtrr 
i-  no  doul't.  however,  that  most  historians  have  ^prf^-^r  !^'t  1 
ilw  birth  ot  the  Ikaufoi  ts,  or  at  least  ot  the  c]iie»l  ot  tiarta, 
for  m  lJ')o  .\fofiSi'igr:irur  Jt'hon  Je  Biai.jori,  t<t^itr1  dt  Lm%' 
casire,  was  <>ld  enough  to  Lx:«ii  hunsclt  with  uc^iit  4t  the 
jousts  of  Saiiit  laglevcrt  [Froissart,  K.  de  L.xiv.  at6].  thoo^ 
on  the  other  hand  Henry  Beaufort  oonkl  be  detcribcd  u 
aimoimn  pm^  when  in  1398  be  obtMsed  the  DirtwinsL  d 
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Ltncolit,  and  Thomas  Beaufort,  being  described  in  the  patent 
of  legitimation  as  donUcdlus  in  1397,  was  evidently  too  young 
for  knightiiood  in  that  year. 

The  evidence  of  tiie  Register,  though  inconclusive  because 
incomplete,  points  to  the  same  conclusion,  vie.,  that  the 
Uaisnn  began  in  1371  or  1372. 

At  that  date  the  Duke's  ^ifts  and  crrants  to  Katharine 
are  no  greater  than  mi^ht  liave  been  made  to  any  other 
member  of  his  household  ;  immediately  after  they  begin  to 
become  sigiuficant.  Here  are  the  principal  instances : — 
(i)  May  i,  1372,  gift  of  £10  ;  (ii)  May  15,  1372,  grant  of  an 
annuity  of  50  marcs,  on  surrender  of  a  former  annuity  oi 
20  marcs ;  (iii)  June  20,  1372,  grant  of  the  wardship  01  the 
lands  of  her  late  husband,  excepting  the  marriage  fees  and 
advowsons;  (iv)  June  23,  1373,  gift  of  three  bucks;  (v) 
June  28,  1373,  gift  of  oaks ;  (vi)  Jan.  i,  1375,  grant  of  the 
wardship  of  the  lands  and  heir  of  Sir  Robert  Deyncourt,  and 
the  marriage  of  the  heir  for  her  daughter  Blanche ;  (vii) 
Jan.  1377.,  grant  of  the  mnnors  of  Gringley  and  Wheatley, 
and  gift  of  a  tun  of  wme  ;  (viii)  July  23,  1377,  grant  of  tene- 
ments, late  of  Geoffrey  de  Sutton,  in  St.  Botolph's  ;  (ix) 
July  24,  1377,  ^^^y  repair  of  her  houses  at 

Ketelthorp ;  (x)  July  25,  137Q,  grant  of  the  wardshij)  of  the 
lands  and  heir  oi  Bei  tram  de  bavenby ;  (xi)  Jan.  20,  1381, 
grant  of  the  wardship  of  the  lands,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
heir  ol  Elys  de  Thoisby ;  (xii)  Sept.  7,  138 1,  giant  of  an 
annuity  of  aoo  maics* 

The  presents,  already  noticed,  made  to  Katharine  by  the 
Mayor  of  Leicester  belong  to  the  yeais  1375  and  1379. 

(iv.)  Note  on  Lancastbr's  Death. 

• 

Recoidasse  pudet,  matema  Ungua  scribere  abhoiret  quae 
sequuntur,  sed  quo  perfectius  opuscnium  istud  de  Ganda- 
vensi  nostro  existat,  dtare  cogimur  obscoenam  quamdam 
iabulam  quam  primus  edidit  Thomas  Gascoigne,  qui  natos 
anno  domini  MCCCCUi.,defunctusMCCCCLVin.libnim  insulsum 
conscripsit,  cui  falsilatem  sic  dissimulans  nomen,  **  hod  e 
Libro  Veritatum  *'  finxit.    Andi  deliramenta  : — 

Novi  entm  ego  Magi^^'-rr  fhomas  Gascoigney  licet  indif^nus 
sacre  Theologiae  doctor  qui  haec  scripsiet  coUegi,  diver sos  virus  qui 
mortui  fueruni  ex  putrefactione  membrorum  quorum  ct  corporis 
sm,quae  corruptio  et  puLrcjacUo  cuusaia  juU^ut  %piii  dtxcruntf 
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per  exercitium  copidae   carnaiis  cum   muli^bu^.  M^c^» 
cnan  dux  in  An^Ua  scil.    J,  de  GdwiU  mortujAi  -.-i 
pulrefactione  mcmbrorum  gcniialium  et  cordons  smt,  cmrntrnt 
per  frequentaiionem  mtilienm,  Msgmu  mmm  fmmcHm  fmL 

in  toio  rsgfio  An0$4te  Hvtiiptbtattt,  M  md§  mm§mm  mmm 
foc&ns  sic  infimm  in  Ucto  eamUm  pMinfmUmm  Mfji  Aw^frntt 
Ricardo  IP  ostendU,  cum  idem  rex  ipsum  ducam  im  mm  t« — 
firmitaie  visitavit,  et  diaii  mkki  fmi  isim  mtmit  mmm  fdtk$ 
thelogiaf  hachillarim} 

Nota  bene  callide  lector  rlennim  audiNse  clencum  rert~^?«< 
fabuiam  istara.  Enimvero  qui  odio  habuit  LoiLifiki*  ct 
illiistrem  ilium  Lancastrcn.>iani  dnm'im  hmuim<Kij  men- 
daciis  fundatoris,  qui  vir  robust U6  cl  vaiens  tmks  ^uecso 
vixit  ad  snrnmam  senectntem,  iaanam  denigrare  eamcmifmaiL 

iBtatis  mal^Diffctegiy  pottcnun  otixiiBtitM  wmtmttm 
hut  Dux  nqster* 


(v)  PsiCT  MS.  78  (Alnwicx  CaiiuK 

ThefoUowiiig  extract  fnniPiercy  MS.  78.  prwrivd  st  Ab* 
wkk  Castle»  eontftins  some  geneakagkml  lads  not  otltetwiia 
known,  and  is  therefore  (lor  the  ftrst  time*  I  beli^vr- 
reprodooed.   The  nickname  "  Fairbom  "  given  to  tiie  Bean 
iorts  is  interesting.    Is  this  mentioned  in  any  oth^r  re<r~r-!  * 

The  MS.  is  in  a  late  fifteenth-century  hand  (oreadjru 
tecnth-century),  and  breaks  off  suddenly. 

Tstc  Johannes  Gaunt  Dux  Lancastne  ct  quirr-js  6ha» 
Edwardi  ill  primo  duxu  in  uxorem  Blaialaam  nl&am  H«inci 
Ducis  Lancastrie  et  heredon  de  qua  gentut  Johanann  qss 
noiitnir  Henricimi  regum  Ulltam  Eleiabethani  Cqmimmhi 
Huntyndonie  PheUppam  Keginam  PortiMgaKe  Edmntaa  «i 
Johannem  oni  moriuntnr. 

llortna  aomina  Blancia  idem  Johanoea  laperdaxit  Cam- 
stanciam  filiam  Ref^is  Hispaniarum  do  qua  genuit  K  ir^  rr^ia 
post  hereditanam  rt'einam  Hispanianim  et  obtinuiT  4  regubcs 
Anglorum  ct  Hispaniarum  quod  captivi  .^n^lorum  a  pirattt 
Hispaniarum  et  captivi  Hispaniarum  .1  iirati-  .'\jigk'ircm 
puppis  [sic)  et  bonis  retentis  capUvi  abucnt  ilacai.  Qood 
servatum  est  in  bodiernum  diem. 

lata  etiaiD  Johaanea  Gaunt  poal  mortam  Cdaetaacie  mcnh 
oxoria  toe  adhnc  topaidnjnt  dominam  Katmnam  da  Smjmr- 
forth  de  qoa  gennit  in  dlebua  donlna  Bknchia  prana  snana 
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sue  Joli.mnem  Howfurth  comiteni  :>uincr>issi<*  Johannam 
ilowturth  romitissam  Westmoreland le  Heancum  Bowfurth 
presbitcfuiii  c^urdmalem  et  episcupum  Wyntonyensem  ;  qui 
poteiiti  mmu  et  sumptu  proprio  invitis  Frandit  oorooari 
ndt  Fuiiidt  Hflmicom  VIn  In  RflgMn  Flranoonnii  anno 
ngni  et  aeUtis  id  X*  el  Mn  ibi  tecoro  TOtemtit,  «l  in  An^^ 
itenim  similiter  com  magna  pto^ritate  et  ponpa  militaci 
mluxit  :  Thomam  Bowforth  daOBm  fixonkotem  Exeter. 
Et  Icgitimari  fecit  omnes  if^tos  quatuor  adominp  Papee  node 
vocchantur  Iks^'furthes  aut  Faerbome. 

HtTincus  (iu)  p">r  His{)aiiiarum  hahuit  trcs  tilias  quihus 
intalliavit  coronarii  Iv^eiii  Hi«ipaQiaruni  propter  delectum 
nuns,  quarum  pruuogenita  in  virginitate  dciuiicta  sccunda 
onpta  erat  Johanne  {sic)  de  Gaunte  ut  supra  duci  Lancastriep 
qm  ex  ea  genoit  Katerinani  que  nupta  (sic)  heieditaTit 
mronam  H^wnianun:  tertia  veto  nlia  nnpta  erat  isti 
Ednmndo  Langley  dnd  Ebor  fratri  ciuedem  Johanms  dncta 
Lancaatiii  aui  ex  ea  genoit  Edn^unMum  Dncem  Ebor  qui 
ocddi^MT  liello  apud  Ag>Tirmirt,  et  Kicardum  fratrem  eju5 
comitem  Cantabregic  qtieoi  decapitah  ledt  Henncua  Vu 
apud  Southamptanam. 

Istc  Ki<  aniiis  cc^mes  CAiitabngie  ex  herede  Marrbie  et 
UUun  gcnuU  Kicardum  duccm  Ebor  qui  Ricardus  dux 
aooo  Domini  mxcccliv,  infinmtatc  regie  Henrico  sixto  Isic) 
in  coniilio  qnonwdam  donnomm  apod  [Wettjmonaateriiini 
ofdinatus  erat  Protector  Anflie  et  dnxtt  m  oxorem  Mariam 
filtam  Rado^iltt  NevcOe  prinu  oonitit. 

Iste  JohamieaBoirfarth  eaowaSoineriede  gmit  Johamem 
aliter  Henrioim  comitem  Somersecie  qui  cito  moritur.Thomam 
qTii  m'^ntur,  Edinimdum  ducrm  S Omars'*!  ie  Joh[aiinaroe 
jri:[in.inij  Scotorum  el  Mar^^aretam  coinitis<^im  lX'\'Onil 
1st  a  Johanna  Bowfurth  prima  maritata  fuit  d(irnini  de  Ecncrs 
€t  gt;nuu  €x  ea  dua:»mias  unam  mantatam  Harvni  de  .  •  • 
{dfsini^  MS.). 
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Abbirbury    or    Aburbury,  Sir 
Richard  :  428.  440 

Adam  of  Usk  :  162. 
Adcrby,  Sir  Richard  :  lS6 
Albert  of  VVittelsbach  :  346 
Albret,  Sieur  de  :   38  and  note  ; 

4S.  t;!,  68.  69 

  House  of  :  366 

Albuquerque.     Dom  Fernando 

Affonso  de,  Grand  Master  of 

St.  James  of  Portugal :  274. 

22s 

Alcintara.  Grand  Master  of  :  42 
Alen9on,  Count  of  :  387 
Alfonso^,  of  Castile  :  314.  325 
note 

Alfonso  XI.  of  Castile  :  ^ 
Alfonso.   "  de   la  Cerda  "  : 

and  note 
Alfonso  :  See  Denia,  Count  of 
Alvarez,  Brother  :  358 
Amand.  St.  :  i 

Andeiro,  Jo4o  Fernando  de  :  See 

Ourem,  Count  of 
Andrade,    Femand    Perez    de : 

112 

Angoul^me.  Guiscard  de:  See 
Huntingdon,  Earl  of 

Anjou,  Louis,  Duke  of  :  59,  71, 
^8,  III,  1 18.  2QQ.  and  note.  ^Sj 

 Charles  of  :  90 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land :  252,  294^  i52t  362 

Annesley,  Sir  John  :  410,  411 

Anthony,  the  Falconer  :  220 

Antwerp,  Lionel  of  ;  See  Clarence, 
Duke  of 

Appleton,  William  de.  physician 
to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster : 
248  and  note 


Appleby.  Sir  Esmon  :  137.  440 

 Thomas   de :  S^TCarlisle, 

Bishop  of 

Apulia  and  Sicily.  King  of :  See 
Lancaster.  Edmond.  Earl  of 

Aquitaine,  Duke  of:  See  Lan- 
caster, John,  Duke  of 

Armagh,  Richard  Fitz  Ralf,  Arch- 
bishop of :  16s,  i6q 

Armagnac,  Count  of  :  262  note 

Artevelde.  James  van  :  2.  3.  12. 
30 

Arthur,  King  :  22.  iM 

Arundel,  Richard  Fitz  Alan,  Thir- 
teenth Earl  of :  148,  185  note, 
192.  233.  380,  281.  28a,  225.  iiS, 
339.  351.  3S2.  353.  154.  liL 
3S6,  398.  400.  40t.  417.  412 

Ashton.  Wiiliara,  Chancellor  to 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  :  302 
note,  448,  4^ 

Aston.  Sir  Robert,  Chamberlain 
to  Edward  IlL  :  142.  LS2 

Atterbury,  Sir  Richard :  302  note, 
303  note 

Aiibrccicourt,  Eustace  de :  18 

  Jean  de  :  229.  430,  441 

Audley,  James.  Lord  :  409 
AumAle,  Edward,  Duke  of:  See 

York.  Edward,  Duke  of 
Auxerre,  Count  of  :  59 
Avis,  House  of :  See  JoAo  L  of 

Portugal 

 Order  of :  274,  317 

Ayala,  P6ro  Lopez  de:  52^  287. 

309 

B. 

Badbv,  John,  Confessor  to  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster :  121  note 
Bagot,  Sir  William  :  39$,  417 
Bajazet,  Sultan  : 
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Baliol.  Edward.  King  of  Scotland  : 

Banastre,  Sir  Thomas  :  128  note, 

22^  440 

Bangor.  John  Swaffham,  Bishop 

of :  121.  1^6 
Banquo  :  4iq 
Barry,  Elizabeth :  434 
Barton,  Henry :  415  note 

 Oliver  de  :  137,  443 

Beatrice,  Countess  of~Provencc  : 

Beatrix  of  Portugal.  Queen  of 
Castile  and  Leon :  263  note, 

264.  265  note.  261  and  note,  272, 
27^224,  314 

  Infanta  of  Castile :  39,  Q2, 

300 

Beau  champ,  Thomas,  de :  See 

Warwick,  Earl  of 
Beauchamp,  Sir  John  :  340 

  Roger  Lord:  1^ 

  Sir  William  :  412,  440. 

Beaufort.     John :   See  Dorset. 

Marquess  of 
  Henry  :  See  Lincoln,  Bishop 

of 

 Thomas :   ^Sg,    22L  4^8. 

434,  426,462 
  Joan :    See  Westmorland, 

Countess  of 
  Htnry  :  See  Somerset.  Earl 

of 

  John  :  See  Somerset,  Duke 

of 

  Edmund :    See  Somerset, 

Duke  of 

  Margaret  :  See  Richmond. 

Countess  of ;  Devon,  Countess 
of 

  Joan  :  See  Joan,  Queen  of 

Scotland 
Beauforts.  The :  iqq.  389.  391, 

392  and  note.  3SlL  460,  462,  463 
Beaufort,  Roger  :  185  note 
Beaumanoir,  Jean  de  :  gS 
Beaumont,  John,  Lord  :  437 
Beckwith,  WilUam  :  351.  352 
Bedford,  John.  Duke  of:  428 
Benedict  XI IL  (Pedro  de  Luna)  : 

S8,  242 
Berkeley,  Lord  :  438 
Bemers,  Sir  James  :  340 
Bmi.  Duke  of  :  71.        80.  81. 


118,  226,  282,  228.  222-  330, 

Blanche  of  Bourbon.  Queen  of 
Castile  and  Leon  :  37 

Blanche  of  Lancaster  :  See  Lan- 
caster, Duchess  of 

  of  Artois  :  197  9Jid  note 

  See  Morieux.  Swynford 

Blois,  House  of  :  rj 

Blount,    Sir   Walter  :    229.  428. 

410,440 
Boccaccio  :  £,  ifii 
Boccanegra  :  97 

Bohun,  Humplirey  de  :  See  Here- 
ford, Earl  of 

  Mary  de  :  See  Derby,  Coun- 
tess of 

Bonde,  Sir  Nicholas  :  i£6 
Boniface  IX. :  2^0  note,  391.  393. 
432 

 of  Savoy  :  247 

Bordeaux,  Archbishop  of :  22^ 
  Abbot  of  Holy  Cross  of : 

380  note 

Botreaux.  Sir  William  :  437.  438 
Boucicaut,    Jean :    Marshal  of 

France :  24S.  1^ 
Bourbon,    Jean,    Duke    of:  2^ 

287.  215  f^f^'  illj  328.  342i 

Brabant,  Duke  of  L  L2. 
Bradley,  John  :  41  g  note 
Braga.  Archbishop  of  :  319 
Brambre.    Nicholas.    Mayor  of 
London  :  340 

  John,  374  note 

Bret,  Bertongat  de  la  :  201 
Brinton,  Thomas  de  :  See  Roches- 
ter, Bishop  of 
Brittany,  Jean  de  Montfort,  Duke 
of :  4,  5  noU,  13.  44.  QQ.  103. 
104.  IPS.  109.  III.  114  n*>tf' 
115  note,  lig,  202.  ioj  note, 

271.  287.  3".  34 S.  387.  3S9. 

note.  397 

  Duchess  of  :  44 

  Mar>-  of :  387 

Bryan,  Guy.  Lord  :  12s.  1 S2 
Buade.  Arnold  :  2QQ  note 

  Heliot  :  ^xi  and  note 

  Miot  :  2Q1 

  Pierre :  2Qq 

Buch,   Captal   de :    See  Graily 

Jean  de 
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Buckingham.  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, Earl  of :  See  Gloucester, 
Duke  of 

Burgh.  Elizabeth  de  :  See  Ulster, 
Countess  of 

Burghbrigg.  William  de,  Receiver- 
General  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster :  I2i  and  note 

Burgundy,   House  of : 

Tj'ji,  334.  (5«£also  Castile  and 
Leon) 

  Philippe  de  Rouvres,  Duke 

of :  12.  28,  29  note 

  PhiUp  the  Bold.  Duke  of: 

29  note,  ii,  Zli  Zl.  Zii  iM. 
ICQ.  LLL  111.  281,  341.  m6, 
382,  426 

Margaret,  Duchess  of,  Coun- 


tess of  Flanders,  Artois,  Nevers 
and  Rethel :  aS*  23  note,  30, 
IL  12. 

Burley,  Sir  Richard  :  no,  321^  326 
  Sir  Simon  :  155,  186.  284. 

340.  400.  437 
Busslie,    John    (Chief  Steward 

North  of  Trent) :  448 
Bussy,  Sir  John  :  32s.  322 
Buxhill,  Sir  Alan  :  237 
Bynbrok,  John  (Notary) :  432, 

433 

C. 

Calatrava,  Grand  Master  of:  ^ 
Calverly,  Sir  ^Hugh :  38,  44.  4'; 

note,  48,       10^.  107 
Cambridge,  Edmund  of  Langley, 
Earl  of  :    See  York,  Duke  of 

  Richard,  Earl  of  :  464 

  Earl  of :  See  Juliers,  Mar- 
quess of 
Camoens  :  39 

Campeden,  Walter  de.  Treasurer 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  :  174 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of : 

  Thomas  Arundel :  396.  398 

William  Courtenay:  29,  91,  12$, 
148-IS4,  190.  192.  237.  238.240> 

270. 

  Simon  Sudbury  :  149 

  John  Stratford  :  l8o 

Capgrave,  John  :  270,  410 
CarUsle,   Thomas   de  Appleby, 

Bishop  of  :  125 
Carpentras,  Bishop  of :  109 


Carra,  Don  Martin  Heniiquez  de 

la  :  45.  46.  47 
Carrick.  Earl  of :  250  note,  252. 
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Castelnau,  Sieur  de  :  362  note,  373 
Castile  and  Leon  :  Se^  Alfonso  X., 
Sancho  IV.,  Alfonso  XL,  Pedro 
L.  Enrique  IL,  John,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  Juan  Lj  Enrique  IIL, 
Juan  IL 
Castro,  Fernando  de  :  39 

  Inez  de  :  39,  273 

Catiline :  136 
Cause,  Petrine  de  :  44Q 
Cerda,  La,  House  of :  314.  31s 
and  note 

  Alfonso  de  :  See  Alfonso 

Chandos,  Sir  John  :  Zi  IL  4Li  41. 
il.  IZt  60,  6L  69,  ^  lOi^  1^9, 
384.  409.  410.  411  note 
  Elizabeth  de  :  410,  41 1  note 


Chandos  Herald  :        £2,  57,  62. 
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Charlemagne  :  45 

Charles  L  (the  Bad}  of  Navarre  : 
81  4L'  42  and  note,  44.  45,  46, 
61.  62.  142,  232  and  note,  329, 

Mii  191 

 V.  of  France :  17.  18.  30. 

aL42£S9i^62^69^20iZLZ8, 
96,  97.  107>  1 10,  119,  2^,  3^ 
a6l  note,  263,  325  and  note,  ^ 
noie 

 VI.  of  France :  270,  276, 

2Q1.  311.  US  324.  328^3 
note.  330,  3ii,  347,  349,  386, 
387  note,  396,  392 

 v.,  Emperor :  1 

Chaterys,  John  :  414  note 

Chatillon,  Hugh  de :  74 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey :        ll  14^ 

18.  28,  64,  z6,  22.  23.  U4i  161, 

165,  357.  409.  413 

  Sir  Thomas  :  449 

Chaworthe,  Family  of :  aoi 
Christine  de  Pisan :  66^  112  and 

note 

Clanvowe,  Sir  John,  Prior  of  St. 

John  of  Jerusalem :  141,  283 
and  note,  302  note,  303  note 
Clare,  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  Coun- 
tess  of  :  See  Ulster,  Countess 
of 

Clarence.  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  Earl 
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of  Ulster,  Duke  of :  a.  4,  lo, 
IQ.  lA^  111  22  note,  ijo,  419 

Clement  Vll.  (Robert  of  Geneva) ; 
304  and  note,  306,  irj,  150 

Clifford,  Sir  Le^ns  :  155 

 Lord  :  25^  note,  438 

Clifton.  Sir  Peter:. 385 

Clisson.  Oliver  de.  Constable  of 
France  :        i  t  1 .  114.  140 

Cobham,  Reginald,  Lord  :  192 

Cokayn.  John  :  430 

Constance  of  Castile :  See  Lan- 
caster, Duchess  of 

Constantine : 

Cornwall :  Richard.  Earl  of :  §2 
  Edward,     Duke    of :  See 

Wales,  Prince  of 
Courtenay,  Sir  Peter :  285 

  See  Devon.  Earl  of 

  William,  Bishop  of  London  : 

See  Canterbury.  Archbishop  of 

  (Merchant  of  London) :  423 

Cro8.   Jean  de :    See  Limoges, 

Bishop  of 
Crowe,  John :  \J2_  note 

  Alexandra  :  122  note 

Croyser,  Sir  William :  102,  145, 

441 

  Elizabeth  :  434 

Cunha.  Jo&o  Louren^o  da  :  264 
Cuningham,  John  :  Confessor  to 

the  Duke  of  Lancaster :  172 

and  note,  1 82,  432 
Curson.  Sir  Roger  :  229,  441 
Cuvelicr  :  2^ 

D. 

Dacre,  Lord  :   228.  440 
Dalynrigg.  Sir  Edward  :  137 
Dante  :  161 

David  II.  of  Scotland  :  5.  g.  10. 

27.  8q,  250  note 
Dax.  Juan  Guttierez,  Bishop  of. 

Dean  of  Segovia :  102.  269. 

30s,  302,  iiJ.  an,  2i6  note, 

458 

Dema,  Alfonso,  Count  of  (Duke  of 
Gandia,  Marquess  of  VUlena, 

Count  of  Ribagorza) :  53, 
234  and  note  235,  236  ajad 
note,   239,  240  note 

  Alfonso,  son  of :  234  note, 

23s.  336,  238,  239.  240  note 


Denia,  Pwiro,  son  of :  2jy.  note. 
US 

Derby,  John  of  Gaunt,  Earl  of : 
See  Lancaster,  Duke  of 

  Henry    of  Bolingbroke, 

Earl  of :  See  Hbnrv  IV. 

  Mary,  Countess  of :  287. 

318.  iiZ 

Desponser,  Hugh  le  {elder  and 
younger)  :  2^  2^ 

  Edwardi^  Lord  :  105 

Devereux.  Sir  John  :   102.  437 

Devon,  Earl  of  :    1  «;2,  4:^8 

  Margaret  (Beaufort),  Coun- 
tess of  :  46  s 

De^m court,  Sir  Robert  :  460,  462 

Dominguez,  Vasco.  Canon  of 
Braganza :  262.  note 

Dort.  Vicomte  de  :  373 

Douglas,  Earl  of  :  243.  24s.  246 
note,  2S2.  2S4 

 Counts  of  :  228 

  Archibald.  Lord  of  Gallo- 
way :  24J,  254,  276 

Dorset.  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of 
Somerset.  Marquess  of :  34^. 
383.  3  89-         42ii  399.  401.  402 

Drake,  Sir  Francis  :  2 

Dublin,  Marquess  of :  See  Ox- 
ford, Earl  of 

Durham,  John  Fordham,  Bishop 
of :  438 

Dymmok.  Sir  John :  229.  407. 

441 

D'Ypres.  Sir  John  :  i^j,  22^  441 

 Sir  John  (the  younger)  :  441 

Dysse,  Walter,  Confessor  to  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster :  122  and 
note,   ijS  note,  182.  305.  306. 


E. 


Ebrad,  Mondon  :   200  note 

Edmund,  Crouchback  :  See  Lan- 
caster, Earl  of 

  of  Langley :    See  York, 

Duke  of 

Edward  the  (x>nfessor  : 

Edward  L  of  England  :  22>  y)6. 

ail.  m 
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Edward  II. :  23.  90  and  noU, 

366 

Edward   III. :   2-1.3,  lA 

i<;-iO.  23-25.  37-29.  zo,  82,26. 
q8.  100.  IPS,  no.  iis-7.  122. 

120.  141,    146,  Lii 

MS-?.  i84-€,  iQO,  iQi.  200. 
201.  203.  205,  206,  211.  216.  228. 
229,  261,  262  note,  278.  294. 

MSi  364.  ^  381,  384,  321. 

409,  410,  412.  420.  4ii.  4S4, 

455,  46a  4617463 
Edward  IV. :  389 
Edward  V.  :  389 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince  :  See 

Wales,  Prince  of 
— —  son  of  the  Black  Prince  : 

  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  : 

464 

  son      of     Edmnnd  of 

Langley:  See  York,  Duke  of 

Eginhardt  :  1 

Eleanor  of  Provence,  Queen  to 
Henry  III.  of  England  :  82.  QO 

  of    Castile,     Queen  to 

' '  Edward  L  of  England  :  31J 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England  : 
214 

Elizabeth  of  York,  Queen  to 
Henry  VII.  of  England  : 

  of  Lancaster  :  See  Exeter, 

Duchess  of 

  daughter  of  Philippa,  Coun- 
tess of  March  :   2^  note 

Elmham,  Sir  William  ;  285 

Elnet,  John  :  448,  449,  4 so 

Elvas,  Bishop  of  :  303  note 

Elys,  John  :  306  note 

Enriqub  II.  oFCastUc :  36-41. 
41,  44,  45  note,  46-S3.  58-61. 
63-';.  68^  ZO.  fiii  L16,  119,  232- 
211,  261  and  note,  304  note.  3J^ 
316.  HI 

Enrique  III.  of  Castile :  265 
note,  261  note,  315.  330  and 
note,  m  and  note,  312  and 
noU,  ^  334  note,  ^  ^  345, 

429.  45^  412 
Erghum,    Ral! :  See  Salisbury, 

Bishop  of 
Ermyn,  William  :  449 
Evesham,  Monk  of  :  461 
Exeter,  John  Holland,  Earl  of 


Huntingdon.   Duke  of :  284 , 

285,  294,  310,  323  ^te.  346, 
399.  401.  411.  416.  458 
Exeter,  Elizabeth  of  Lancaster, 
Countess  of  Huntingdon. 
Duchess  of :  220.  227,  310. 
390.  427.  4S8-9.  464 


P. 

Fadrique,  Don.  son  of  Enrique 

II.  :   262  note 
Falconer.  Sir  John  :  326 
Faringdon,    Sir    William :  236 

note 

Felton,  Sir  Thomas :  Seneschal 
of  Aquitaine :  40^  46-49. 
88.  117 

Fernandez,  Juan  :  262  note,  441 
Fernando,  Don,  son  of  Juan  L  of 

Castile  :  267  note,  331,  332 
Fernando  L  of  Portugal :  39, 

loi.  262.  264,  265.  267,  270 

note,  273-S.  298,  304 
Ferrers  of  Groby,  Lord  :  437. 

46s 

  Sir  Ralf :   140,   141,  192. 

237.  240  note.  245^  383 

 Family  of  :  2m 

Fitz  Alan,  Richard  :  See  Arundel, 

Earl  of 

Fitz  Ralf,  Richard  :  See  Armagh. 

Archbishop  of 
Fitzwalter.   Walter,  Lord :  148. 

IS2.  153.  ill.  326 
Flanders  :  See  Louis  II.,  Louis 

III.  ,  Count  of 

Foga^a  Louren90  Annes :  Chan- 
cellor of  Portugal :  265  note,  27%, 

2Q8.  303  note,  412 
Fogg.   Sir  Thomas :   rjj  note, 

liZiMI 

Foix,  Gaston  Phoebus.  Count  of  : 
44.  58,  142,  2^4  note,  23^  239. 

329.  333.  34S 
Foleville.   Jean  Sieur  de :  31s 

note 

Foliambe,  Sir  Godfrey  :   102.  229. 
441 

Fordham,    John:   See  Durham, 

Bishop  of 
Fortescue,  Sir  John  :  314.  394 
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France :  See  Philip  VI.,  John  L 
Charles  V..  Charles  VI..  Louis 
XI. 

Francis,  St.  :  164 

Froissart,  Jean  :  6.  10.  16.  52.  54, 
25,  82, 84.  106.  108.  132, 

139.  L86,  198,  246,  2$6,  121 
note.  126,  128,  122,  ISO,  ^ 
380,  l8i,  184,  iSi,  321^  395, 
338,  402.  412,  415,  418.  452^ 
460.  461 

Frondsb^g.  George  of  :  igi 

Furtado,  Affonso,  Admiral  of 
Portugal  :  309 

Fychet,  Sir  Thomas:  ^26, 

Ml 


G. 


Greystock.  Baron  of:  ^43,  agj 

277 

Grosvenor.  Robert  :  310 
Guadelupe.  Prior  of  :  See  Serrano, 

Don  Juan 
Gaeldres.  Duke  of:  2I 
Gucsclin,  Bertrand  du.  Constable 

of  France  :  46,  Ji,  5^  5^  55. 

6l  64^  Zli  2^  81,  87^  28,  Lix. 

ti4.  140.  2QQ  and  note,  333. 

Gumey,  Sir  Matthew :  438 
Guttierer,     Juan,      Dean  of 

Segovia  :  See  Dax.  Bishop  of 
Guzman,  Fcman  Pcre«  dc  :  335 

and  noU 

  Leonor   de.    Mistress  of 

Alfonso  XI.,  36^  100 


Galeazto  (Visconti)  II..  Lord  of 

Milan :  24 
Gandia.    Duke    of :  See  Denia, 

Count  of 
Gascoigne,  Thomas :  463 

  William  :  43  S 

Gaston,    Phoebus :    See  Foix, 

Count  of 
Gaveston,  Piers :  22^  24.  2^2 
Gilbert,    John :    See  Hereford. 

Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  Bishop  of:  245.  2M 
Gloucester,    Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock,£arl  of  Buckingham,  Duke 

of:  3i,         182,  191.  231.  268 

note,  281.  286.  2QI,  292.  29s. 

296.  338.  340.  342  and  note, 

346.  ail.  all.  a82, 38s,  386, 324, 

39S.  397.  398.  399  and  note, 

400.  403.  4tl2i  4^  421 
Gowcr,  John :  165,  397 
Graily,  Jean  de,  Captal  de  Buch, 

Constable  of  Aquitaine:  gi, 

S3.  88.  185.  38s 
■         Jean  de,  bastard  son  of: 

 Archambaud  de  :    32^  32Z. 

a85 

Grayne,  Andrew  Fits  Symond : 

lS  note 

Gregory  XI :  qt^  160,  185  note 
Grene.  Sir  Henry :  285 
Henry:  39S 


Grey  de  Ruthyn,  Lord  :  141 


H. 

Hainanlt,  Count  of :  185 
Hapsburg,  House  of  :  la 
Hardyng,  John :  360,  361.  36a 

Harpeden.  Sir  John  :  Seneschal 
of  Saintonge  :   122  not* 

  William.  432 

Harrington,  Lord :  437 
Hastings,  Sir  Hugh  :  326 

  John  :  See  Pembroke,  Earl 

of 

Hauley.  Robert :  234  note,  23^-7. 
240  note 

Haxey,  Thomas :  398 

Haytfield,  Robert.  431 

Henrique  (Prince  Henry,  the  Navi- 
gator) :   308,  336,  415 

Henry  IL  of  England  :  35^  206 

Henry  III. :  22.  89,  90 

Henry  IV. :  Earl  of  Derby. 
Duke  of  Hereford.  Duke  of 
Lancaster  :  131.  i8i.  191.  204. 
203,  214,  226.  248,  aio.  ij8. 

340,  341,  346,  lil,  152. 159, 160, 
381.  and  note,  383,  386,  393 
note,  325.  401-7.  417-9.  427. 
428,  435,  464 

Hbnry  V.  :  382.  4L4i  428.  464 

Hbnry  VI. :  464 

Hbnry  VII. :  389.  4S1.  455 

Henry  VIIL  :  388 
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Hbnry  III.,   Count   of  Cham- 
pagne, King  of  Navarre,  132 

and  note 

Henry  :  Ses  Lancaster,  Earl.  Duke 
of 

Hereford,  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 

Earl  of  :    178  notf.  189 
  John  Gilbert,  Bishop  of : 

Treasurer   of   England :  346 

note,  266,  505, 
Hesse,  Landgrave  of  :  I_5J 
Hoccleve,  415 
Hoghton,  Henry :  449 
Hohenstauffen,  House  of  :  22 
Holland.  John  :  See  Exeter,  Duke 

of 

  Thomas.   Earl  of  Kent : 

See  Surrey,  Duke  of 
Homeby,  William  de  :  124 
Houghton,     Adam :     See  St. 

David's,  Bishop  of 
Hungary,  King  of  :  12 
Hungerford,   Sir  Thomas :  137, 

145.  202,  Ml 
  Sir  Thomas  (the  younger) : 

Huntingdon :    Guiscard  d'An- 
gouleme,  Earl  of :   178  note, 

191 

  John    Holland,    Earl  of: 

See  Exeter,  Duke  of  ; 
  Elizabeth    of  Lancaster, 

Countess    of;     See  Exeter, 

Duchess  of 
Hus8,  John :  i&i 


L 

Illescas.  Femand  de  (Confessor  to 

Juan  L  of  Castile  :  ■jjjo 
Ifiiguez,  Dofta  Elvira  (Mistress  of 
Enrique  II.  of  Castile) :  234 
note 

Innocent  III :  1^ ,  164^  304 
Ireland,  Duke  of  :  See  Oxford, 
Earl  of 

Isabella,  Queen  to  Edward  II. : 
10,  2Q1 

Isabella,  Queen  to  Richard  II. : 

385.  386.  395,  396 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Edward  III. : 

4.  Li 


Isabella  of  Bourbon  :  62 

  of    Castile :    See  York, 

Duchess  of 


J. 

Jambs  L  of  Scotland  :  389 
Jaymb  II.  of  Aragon  :    2^4  note 
Jayme  III.  of  Majorca  :  45^  ^ 

61,  90,  gt 
Jeanne  of  Valois  :  4 
JOAN  (Beaufort),  Queen  of  Scot- 
land :  iSg.  465 
Joan :  See  Wales,  Princess  of 

 daughter  of  Edward  III.  :  4 

Joanna.  Queen  of  Naples,  Coun- 
tess of  Provence  :  20.  91 
Jo&o  L  of  Portugal ;  273,  274. 
298>  301,  303  note,  303,  312. 
316-9.  120  [and  note.  3^3-7. 
Ul  note,  345 
 son  of  Pedro  L  of  Portugal : 

273.  308 
John,  King  of  England  : 
 L  of  France  :  8,  10.  28^  ji, 

66.  67.  108.  IIP.  348 
  of  Gaunt :  See  Lancaster, 

Duke  of 

  "  of  Gaunt,"  son  of :  04. 

130.  158,  464 

  Abbot  of  Barlings  :  129 

Joinville,  Aalis  de,  wife  of  John 

of  Lancaster  :  note 
Jonathan:  iLl 

Juan  Lof  Castile  and  Leon  :  6o» 
261  note,  262.  263.  267  and  note, 
a73-S.  288.  30I1  304  and  note, 
306,  312  and  note,  ^ij  and  note, 
314.  nil  316  and  note,  317.  311. 
322,  324  and  twle,  325  and  note, 
327,  331.  333  and  note,  m,  J34 
and  note,  394,  430 

Juan  II.  of  Castile  and  Leon :  336, 
411,  452 

Juana  (de  la  Cerda),  Queen  of 
Castile  and  Leon  :  60^  314 

 Dofta  :  illegitimate  daugh- 
ter of  Enrique  II. :  234 note,  23s 

Juliers,  Marquess  of.  Earl  of 
Cambridge:  11  note,  jz 
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Kathartnb  of  Lancaster.  Quceti 
of  Castile  and  Leon  :  178.  226, 
aja  note.  301.  310.  aiii  ill- 
338.  3^9-3 ^.  33a  and  no^*,  an, 
334.  335  and  note,  136  note,  Hi. 

318,  36i  i2Z.  451.  4g4    ,  ^ 
Katharine    Roelt  or  Swynford : 

See  Lancaster.  Duchess  of 
Katrington,  Thomas  :  410.  411 
Kendale.  Edward  de  :  434 
Kent.  Thomas  Holland.  Earl  of : 

See  Surrey.  Duke  of 
Kerlouet  : 

Keteryng.  William  :  411^  4iS 

Knapet,  Thomas :  412 

Knighton,  Henry.  Canon  of  Lei- 
cester :  L36f  i8x.  242i  599i  iM.* 
409.  417.  462 

KnollesTsir  Robert :  28,  128^  140. 
228.  440 

KnyvettTSir  John  :  Chancellor  of 
England :  113.  125.  I9» 


L. 


Lacy.  House  of :  201 

Lancaster,  Edmund,  Earl  of: 
King  of  Sicily  and  Apnlia : 
20-22.  24,  197  and  note.  328. 

359.  1^ 
 Thomas,  Second  Earl  of : 

21.  22.  24,  Qo,  197  ^oU,  293 
  Henry.  Third  Earl  of  :  21, 

00,  197  note,  210.  211 
  Henry.  Duke  of :  Zi  ?i  ^ 

L3i  Ifii  20-  21,  28,  22,  mo, 
143.  i68.  iq6,  197  and  note.  199. 

200.    203,    2OS.    206.    210.  217. 

229.  247.  414  note,  411,  4ii. 
463 

  John,  Duke  of;  King  of 

Castile  and  Leon ;    Duke  of 

Aqnitaine:  Earl  of  Richmond, 
Derby,  Lincoln  and  Leicester; 
Lord  of  Beaufort  and  Nogent. 
Bcrgerac  and  Roche-sur-Yon  : 
High  Seneschal  of  England ; 
Constable  of  Chester:  See 
Table  of  Contents 

  Henry,   Third   Duke  of: 

See  Henry  IV. 


Lancaster,  Blanche.  Duchess  of: 
13. 14  and  note,  19.  2S.  75-7.  89, 
90,  03.  139.  14^.  167  note.  177. 
178.  197  and  note.  210.  39^^ 
2.  408,  41S.  420.  432.  423.  434. 
43  5.  448.  449.  45^.  460.  462- 
463.  464 

 Constance      of      Castile : 

Duchess  of  :  64. 92. 93.  IQQ.  loi. 

104.  119.  120.  121.  iZ^.  ^^4. 

22s.  229.  249.  301.  307.  3 to. 

312,   31$,   318,   321,  322,  327. 

330-33^.  334  and  note.  3^7,  3^8. 

363.  391.  392.  4ii.  422.  422. 

430.  442£  451.  4Si.  4SO. 

461.  462,  464 
  KatEarine.  Duch^  of  :  199. 

220.  227.  352.  iil  3^ 
390  and  note,  39»-3.  396.  42  v 
425.  428.  433.  41L  4SQ-63. 
464 

  Philippa  of :  See  Philippa. 

Queen  of  Portugal 
  Elizabeth  of :    See  Exeter, 

Duchess  of. 
  Katharine  of:  SwKathar- 

INB,  Queen  of  Castile  and  Leon 

  John  of :  1^  note 

 Mary  of :  215  note 

 Maude  or  Matilda  of:  See 

Zealand.  Duchess  of 
 House  of :  12.  LL  ^0-2  3. 

396.  4IOt  412.  4Mi  43^  411. 

463 

Herald  :  22^  345.  44? 


Langland,  Wiliiam :  165,  212^  332 
Langley.  Edmund  of  :  See  York, 
Duke  of. 

 Thomas  de  :  43^.  43S.  448 

Latemar,  John  (CarmeUte) :  283. 

Latimer.  William  Lord  :  127-129. 
132-136,  iM.  189.  12^  134.  410. 
401 

Legboume.John  (Receiver-General 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster)  :  431. 
448.  449 

LeicesterTSimon  deMontfort.  Earl 

of  :  22^  201.  217 
  Earl  of  :  See 


John,  Duke  of 

 Mayor  of  :  463 

Lbonor  :  Queen  of 

Leon  ;  60^  273. 


Lancaster : 

Castile  and 
300 
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Leonor  Queen  of  Portugal ;  loi. 

2^  272,  224 
  (illegitimate    daughter  of 

Enrique  II.  of  Caatile  and  Leon) : 

Lesparre,  Sieur  de :  368.  260  note, 

367  note. 
Lewes,  Prior  of  :  330 
Lewis.  Emperor  :  13 
Lignac,  Helion  de  :  329 
Limoges,  Jean  de  Cros,  Bishop 

of  :  80^  84. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of  :  See  Lancaster. 

John,  Duke  of 
 John  Buckingham.  Bishop 

of :  333 

  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  : 

111.  341.  282.  3^  393.408.  414 
and  note,  437,  438,  432,  462,  464 

  John  de  :  174.  and  note 

Lini^es,  Mauburni  de :  339.  336. 

Ml 

Lionel  of  Antwerp :  See  Clarence. 

Duke  of 
Llandaff,  Bishop  of :  30 S.  313 
London  :  Mayor  of  :  10,  116^  i  sz. 

189. 

  Sheriffs  of :  ii6.  189 

  William  Courtenay,  Bishop 

of  :;5««  Canterbury,  Archbishop 

of 

Longley,  Thomas:  See  Langley. 
Thomas  de 

Lopes,  Ferftao  t  409 

Louis  (Saint)  IX.  of  France  :  67. 

80.  90.  197 
Louis  XI.  of  France :  32 
  II.,  Count  of  Flanders  :  3^ 

29  note 

  III.,  Count  of  Flanders,  i2i 

28.  29  note,  30-32,  142,  270 
Lourenijo,    Teresa    (Mistress  of 

Pedro  L  of  Portugal)  :  274,  308 
Lovell,  Sir  John  :  437.  4^8 
Luna.  Pedro  de  :     See  Benedict 

XIII. 

  House  of :  58,  6q 

Luther,  Martin  :  151,  166 
Lyons,  Richard  :  127-9 


H. 

Macbeth :  4X9 


Mahaut  de  Wasnes :  460 
Majorca :  See  Jayme  III. 
Malet,  John  :  448 
Manny,    Sir  Walter :  2I1  384. 
409 

Manrique.    Don    Juan  Garcia : 

See  Santiago,  Archbishop  of 
Manuel,  Don,  Infante  of  Castile  : 

234  note 

 Don  Juan  :  234  note 

March,  Earl  of  :  2^  i3S.  130.  190, 

192.  206.  311  note,  352,  453, 

464 

 George,  Earl  of:    343.  377 

  Philippa,  Countess  of  :  130 

Marchington,  Sir  Thomas  :  137 
Mare,  Thomas  de  la :    See  St. 
Albans,  Abbot  of 

  Sir  Peter  de  la :  125-7. 

132.    1 3  5-7  >    148..    IMi  Liii 
157.  i6q,  187,  188,  1^2,  239 
Margaret,  Queen  to  Louis  IX. 

of  France :  89 
Margaret :  See  Burgundy,  Duch- 
ess of 

  Brotherton  :    See  Norfolk, 

Duchess  of 

  See  Northumberland.  Count- 
ess of 

Maria,  Queen  to  Alfonso  XI.  of 

Castile  and  Leon  :  ^  300 
Marie  :  See  St.  Hilaire 
Marmion,  Sir  John :  219,  229. 

302  note,  326,  440 
Marsen,  Arnald  Giliam  de :  367 

note 

Mary    de    Bohun :    See  Derby, 

Countess  of 
  daughter    of    Ralf.  Earl 

of  Westmorland :  464 

 See  Brittany 

Matilda  or  Maude  of  Lancaster  : 

See  Zealand,  Duchess  of. 
Mauni,  OUvier  de  :  46,  63^  64,  65 

note,  98 

Mautravers,  Sir  John  :  137.  444 
Medrano,  Diego  Lopez  dfe  :  314 
Melbourne,  Piers  :  431 
Mello,  Vasco  Martins  de  :  312 
MerUn,  41^  419 

Milan,    Lord   of :  See  Galeazzo, 

Visconti  II. 
Minstcrworth,  Sir  John  :  140 
Mohun,  Lady  de  :  336-7 
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Montague.   William   de :  Ses 

Salisbury,  Earl  of 

 Sir  John  :  284 

Montfort.  Simon  de.  Count  of 

Toulouse.  36  s 
<— ^  Simon  de :   See  Leicester, 

Earl  of 

  John    de :    See  Brittany, 

Duke  of 

Morieux,  Sir  Thomas  :  385.  310. 

321.  126,  4^9-461 

  Blanche.  310.  459-461 

Mortimer.  Roger,  $  :  10.  23 
Mowbray,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham ;   See   Norfolk,  Duke 
of 

N. 

Namur.  Robert  de  :  12 
Narbonne.  Amaury  de.  Admiral 

of  France  :  103 
Navarre  :     See  Charles  L  (The 

Bad).  King    of  ;   Henry  III. 

Count  of  Champagne,  King  of. 
Neillac,  Guillaume  de  :  ^13  note 
Nero  :  13s 

NcviU  of  Hornby,  Sir  Thomas  : 

 Margaret,  daughter  of :  380 

Neville  of  Raby,   John,  Lord: 

128.  228.  231  note,  243,  253  note, 

as 4.  266-7.  295,  4.-^8.  440 
Neville  of  Raby,  Rail,  Lord :  See 

Westmorland,  Earl  of 

  Cicely  :  383 

  Sir  Robert  :  43s 

Newman,  Isolda  (Nurse  to  John 

of  Gaunt),  4 
Newton,  John  :  432 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl 

of  Nottingham,  Duke  of :  ipi. 

281.  289  and  note,  291.  294,  338, 

416 

  Maurgaret  Brotherton,  Du- 
chess of:  189,  426,  437 

  John  de  :  245  note,  246 

Northumberland,   Henry  Percy, 

Earl  of :  ii.  ILL  llli  140, 
141.  148.  ISO-  S.  189,  191. 
2o6.  218.  236  note,  24.^.  244. 
246,  242,  2S2,  113  note.  254. 
255  and  note,  256  and  note,  2^7. 
258  note,  22Q,  221.  ?2Z.  2^ 


Northumberland,  Margaret.  Coun- 
tess of :  21s  note 

Norwich,  Henry  Ic  Spencer.  Bis- 
hop of :  125,  270,  271.  305 

Nottingham.  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Earl  of :  See  Norfolk,  Duke  of 


O. 

Okovere,  Sir  PhiUp :  137.  44-2 
Orleans,  Duke  of  :  347 

Orozco,  Tfiigo  Lopezde  :  SA 
Osorio,  Alvar  Perez  de  :  325 
Ostrevant,   WiUiam,  Count   of : 

346 

Ourem.  Jo4o  Fernando  d'Andeiro, 
Count  of.  Grand  Master  of  St. 
James',  and  Chancellor  of  Por- 
tugal :  262  and  note.  264.  274 

Overbury,  William  de  :  284  nvtc, 
44S 

Owen  of  Walw  :  140.  198 
Oxford,  Robert  de  Vcrc,  Earl  of  : 

Marquess  of  Dublin,  Duke  of 

Ireland :  24^^  1S9.  191,  281-7. 

289  and  note.  290-92.  294.  20^. 

296  and  note,  292        298.  3,>7. 

338.  132,  340.  311.  325^416 


P. 

Pacheco,   Jo&o   Femandes :  331 
note.  325 

Padilla,  Maria  de  (wife  of  Pedro  L 

of  Castile  and  Leon) :  32.  314; 
Par,  WiUiam  :  428,  430 
Passac.  Gaucher  de :  31J  note 
Patrington.  Stephen :  iSIa 
note 

Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon  :  38.  46.  SQ- 

6l  63.  232 
Pedro  L  of  Castile  and  Leon  : 

3S-;37.  38  and  note.  3»-4i.  42 

and  «o<«,  43.  41.  42^  S4-s6,  s8. 

6i.  63-6S.  68^  zOt       22.  loo. 

26Q.  301.  3 12.  314-16.  318,  329. 

334..  351.  JiZi  3i8i  432. 
4SI.  464 
Pboro  L  of  Portugal :  35,  232. 
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Pedro,  Don,  Infante  of  Aragon  : 

60.  234  and  note 

  See  Denia,  Count  of 

Pembroke,  John  Hastings,  Second 

Earl  of  :  71.  83,  97,  98 
  John  Hastings,  Third  Earl 

of  :  iio,  4i8,  ^ 
Percy,  Henry.  Third  Baron  of 

Alnwick  :  255  note 
  Henry.  Fourth   Baron  of 

Alnwick :     See  Northumber- 
land, Earl  of 
  Sir   Henry  ("Hotspur"): 

2£5  note,  .^26.  7,62,       and  note, 

  Sir  Thomas  :  See  Worcester, 


Earl  of 

  Sir  Thomas  (the  younger) : 

2^5  note.  ^10,  .126 

  Sir   Ralf :    2J5  note 

Pereira,  Nuno  Alvares  :  Con- 
stable of  Portugal :  511  note, 
324 

Perrers,  Alice  :  2^  122  and  note, 
131.  147.  184.  185  and  note, 

122 

  Sir  WUUam  :  385 

Peterborough,  Walter  of :  lU. 

4L1 

PharaHde,  St.  :  1 

Philip  VI.  of  France  :  2^  i,  4 

Philipot,  John,  Mayor  of  London  : 

140.  LS5i  iM.  124i  MI^ 
Philippa,   Queen   of   England  : 

2zS.  Zi  i>.  ZIe  Z6,  lAi.  I4Zi 
■-^84.  390.  41s.  41«.  460 
Philippa  (of  Lancaster),  Queen 
of  Portugal :  128,  214.  220.  227, 
110.  118,  ziQs  120,  ^24,  uii 
^  and  note,  346,  iSi, 

395.  4IS>  427.  453^  464 
Philippa  :  See  March,  Countess  of 
Pierre  of  Lusignan.   King  of 

Cyprus  :  27 
Pierre  (second  son  of  Charles  IJ 

of  Navarre  :  2^2  note 
Piers,  Walter  :  4^2 
Plant AGENBT,  House  of  :  12.  n. 
190.  21^  250,  220. 

30  S.  3Q6 

Pole,  John  dc  la,  of  Hertington : 

U7.  445 

Pole,  Michael  de  la  :  See  Suffolk, 
Earl  of 


Portlewe,  Adam  (Trier  in  Bul- 
lion) :  4  go 

Poynings,  Lord  :  ^  ^26 

Provence,  Count  of :  See  Ray- 
mond VI. 


R. 


Radclyffe,  Thomas  de  :  4Ji 
Ravenna,  Archbishop  of :  102 
Raymond  VI.,  Count  of  Provence : 
89.90 

Redmayne,  Sir   Matthew :  2^2, 

254 

Reynham,  William  de  :  122  and 
no^ 

Rheims,  Archbishop  of  :  LZ 
Ribagorza.  Count  of  :  See  Denia. 

Count  of 
Richard  II.  of  England  :  24^  44t 
86.  L30.  Hi.  LIL  '42-4.  14^^ 
1^4.  LS5i  18S-7.  190.  1^ 
203,  204.  209,  228.  229.  232. 
238.    239.     253-5.  262 
and  note,  265,  266.  268.  269 
note.  275,  280-^.  288-23>  294 
and  note,  291^-8,  302  and  note, 
303  and  note,  307.  316.  337-41. 
342  and  note.  Mi  iSOi 
152.  ILL  3  55-7,  360-4,  368- 
Z4.  126.  383-86,  387  iSg, 
391-8,   399  and  wo^*.  400-S. 
407  and  note,  408.  410.  413. 
417.     419.     425-27.  429-32. 
434.  4^7-9.  451»  459.  46l_i  463 
Richmond,    Earl   of :  See  Lan- 
caster, John,  Duke  of ;  Brittany, 
John.  Duke  of 
 Countess    of :     See  Lan- 
caster, Blanche,  Duchess  of 

  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of : 

389 

Margaret  (Beaufort),  Coun- 


tess of :  382 
Riviere,  Bureau  de  la,  Cham- 
berlain of  the  King  of  France  : 
140 

Robert.  King  of  Naples:  j 
Robert  of  Geneva  :  See  Clement 
VII. 

Rochester,  Thomas  de  Brinton, 
Bishop  of :  190.  191 
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Roclt,  Sir  Paon 

  Katharine 

Duchess  of 


Rokeby,  Sir  Robert 
Roland  :  45 

Roos  of  Hamelak,  Thomas,  Lord  : 
U8.  228,  2^  note.  39^.  4%?. 
440 

Roye,    Regnault    de :    226.  313 

note.  34^.  4ti.  412 
Rue,  Jacques  de  :  2^  wote 
Rutland.  Edward.  Earl  of :  See 

York,  Duke  of 
Ruys,  Alfonso  :  269  note 


390  Santiago.  Don  Juan  Garcia  Man- 

See    Lancaster,        rique.  Archbishop  of  :  312  and 

note 

3$i  Saragossa.  Archbishop  of :  6q 

Savenby,  Bertram  de :  462 
Saul  :  313 
Scales,  Lord  :  326 
Scrope.  Henry  le  of  Masham.  Lord  : 
13.  22.  125.  310 

  Richard     Te,    of  Bolton, 

Lord  :  Chancellor  of  England  : 
228.  331,  241,  251  note,  266. 
267,  281.  2^  and  note, 


S. 


St.  Albans. 
Abbot  of  : 

  Monk 

Ui.  ISO. 
2i8,  232. 


Thomas  de  la  Mare, 

:  169-71,  306 
of:  LM.   Liii  140. 
H4.  184  note.  iSz. 

 S9li         410,  460 

St.  Amand,  Sir  Aznory  :  4^ 
St.  Benet :  22Q. 

St.  David's,  Adam  Houghton, 
Bishop  of.  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land :  I2S,  14s.  146,  190 

St.  George  :  424 

St.  Hilaire,  Jean  de  :  460 

  Marie  de.  of  Hainault  :  459- 

6q 

St.  Hubert :  220 

St.  James  :         366,  ^USt 

•         of  Portugal,  Grand  Master 

of  the  Order  of  :  See  Ourem  ; 

Albuquerque 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Prior  of: 

See  Clanvowe,  Sir  John 
St.  Mary  :  420.  434.  411 
St.  Maure  :  220. 
St.  Peter :  232 
St.  Pol,  Count  of :  106.  347 
St.  Thomas :  384 
Salisbury,  William  de  Montague, 

Fifth  Earl  of  :       $2^  »4i.  289, 

22L  2M.  401.  4iZi  449 
  Sir  John  :  340 

  Ralf  Erghum,  Bishop  of : 

124.  182.  ifiSi  222,430,452 
Sallust  :  136 

Sancliia  of  Provence  :  89 
Sancho  IV.  of  Castile  and  Leon  : 
300,  315  and  note 


440 

—  William 
Earl  of 


le:  5m  Wiltshire, 


Segovna,  Juan  Guttierez,  Dean  of : 

See  Dax.  Bishop  of 
Segrave.  Sir  Hugh  :  19a 
Sentcler,  Sir  John  :  137.  442 
Scr,  Pelegrine  de  (Moaeyer  to  the 

Duke  of  Lancaster) :  453-55 
Serrano,    Don    Juan,    Prior  of 

Guadelupe,  Chancellor  of  the 

I^ivy  Seal  to  Juan  L  of  Castile  : 

Seville,  Archbishop  of :  333 
Seymour,  Lord  :  437»  438 
Seyntlowe,  Sir  John  :  133  note, 
442 

Shakyl.  John  :  234  note.  235-37. 

240  note 
Shirley,  Sir  Hugh  :  428 
Si  bale,  Walter  :  285  note 
Sicily  and  Apulia,  King  of:  See 

Lancaster.  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Silva,  Gonsaivo  Gomes  da  :  303 

note 

Simon,  Magus  :  178 

Skelton,  Sir  Thomas  (Chief  Stew- 
ard South  of  Trent) :  430. 
448 

Somerset.  John  B^ufort.  Earl 
of:  See  Dorset,  Marquess  of 

  Henry  Beaufort,  Earl  of: 

389,  464 

  John  Beaufort.  Duke  of: 

38Q.  464 

  Edmund  Beaufort,  Duke  of : 

289.465 

Sothewortn.  Sir  Thomas :  394 
note 

Spencer,  Henry  le :  See  Norwich. 
Bishop  of 
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Stafford,  Ralf ,  Earl  of :  12s.  141, 

178  note,  254,  437,  4^ 

  Ralf,  Son  of  :  294 

  Richard,  Ix>rd  :  125.  192 

Staple,  Katharine  del :  42.^.  4.U. 

Stenche.  John  :  449 
Stury,  Sir  Richard  :  ^85 
Suffolk.  WiUiam  de  Ufford.  Earl 

of  :  loi;,  lag.  2s6  and  note,  296 
 Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of, 

Chancellor  of  England :  228. 

272.  281.  2&Z  and  note,  290. 

295.  296.  297  note,  i29i  142. 

440,  455) 
Sulny,  Sir  Avery  :  132 
Surrey.  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of 

Kent,  Duke  of  :  401 
Sutton.  Geoffrey  de  :  462 

  William  de  :  174 

Swallham,    John :  See  Bangor, 

Bishop  of 
Sw>'l>Tigton,  Sir  Robert  :  102.  209 
Swynford,  Sir  Hugh  :  390,  391, 

a6o.  461 

  Katharine:  See  Lancaster, 

Duchess  of 

  Sir  Thomas :  390.  428.  461 

  Blanche  :  390.  460-2 

Swynton,  Sir  John :   1^   1  ';6, 

Symeon,  Robert :  432 
Symond,  Sir  Thomas  :  326,  441 

T. 

Tacitus  :  135 

Telles  de  Meneses,  Leonor :  264. 
308 

Tello.  Don  :  48.  49.  ^2,  t;^ 

Thelwall,  Thomas  de.  Chancellor 
of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lan- 
caster :  209 

Thomas  of  Woodstock :  See  Glou- 
cester, Duke  of 

Thorsby,  Elys  de  :  462 

Tilney,  Sir  PhiUp  de  (Chief 
Steward  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster) :  448 

Tovar,  Fernando  Sanchez  de. 
Admiral  of  Castile :  230.  261 
note,  264  note 

Trastamare,  House  of :  07. 
1011215.235.263,274,116,211, 


See  also  Enrique  II..  Juan  1^ 

Enrique  III..  Juan  II..  of  Castile 

and  Leon 
 Count  of :  See  Enrique  II. 

of  Castile  and  Leon 
TresiUan.  Robert,  Chief  Justice  : 

340 

Try  vet,  Sir  Thomas  :  437 
Tudor.  Edmund  :  See  Richmond. 
Earl  of 

U. 

Ufford.  WUliam  de  :  See  Suffolk, 
Earl  of 

Ulster,  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  Coun- 
tess of :  4,  m 

  Lionel    of    Antwerp.  Earl 

of:    See    Clarence,   Duke  of 

Urban  V.  :  26.  2Zi  S2i  9h 
iZZi  2ZO 

  VL:  270.  304.  311 

Ursewyk.  Sir  Walter:  212,  229, 

443 

Usk,  Sir  Nicholas :  450 
V. 

Vaca.  Cabeza   de,  Admiral  of 

Castile  :  2Z 
Valois,  House  of :  M.  29.  3^  97. 

370.  395.    See  also  PhiUp  V., 

John  L.  Charles  V„  Charles  VI. 
  Chronicler  of  the  first  four  : 

LL5x  185 

Vere,  Aubrey  de  :  185  note, 
438 

  Robert   de:    See  Oxford, 

Earl  of 

Vienne.  Jean  de.  Admiral  of 
France  :  i±l  230.  2^2, 

293  and  note,  296 
Villareal.  Alvar  Martinez  de  :  314 
Villemur  (or  Vinemur),  Jean  de: 
81.  412 

Villena,  Marquess  of :  See  Denia, 

Count  of 
Visconti,  Galeazzo  II.,  Lord  of 

Milan :  See  Galeazzo 
Vivonne,  Sir  Regnaut :  192  note 

W. 

Waldemar  III.  of  Denmark :  22 
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Wales,  Edward.  Prince  of.  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  Earl  of  Chester, 
Lord  of  Biscay  and  Urdiales  : 

SrZi  2.  lo.  12.  22,  25,  40-7. 
SO.  ill  S4-63.  68-70.  78-&6, 
go-a.  07.  q8.  loo.  ifig,  xio. 
136.  yo,  Lu,  1^9,  iii, 
170,   18s  no/tf,   196,   199.  200. 

367,  371.  .^80-2,    584,  422. 

410,  415,  428,  4S3-5 
  Joan,  Princess  of :  25.  55, 

131.  143.  140.  IS4.  iss.  186. 

237.  238.  201.  294 
Walsingham,  Thomas  :  136 
Walworth,  WilUam  :  194.  241 
Warwick,  Thomas  de  Beauchamp, 

Thirteenth  Earl  of :  72.io<;.  12s. 

141^  148,  1^  256,  281.  liS, 

328^  400^  401^  432j 
Waterton.  Sir  Hugh  :  430 

Welles,  Lord  :   229,  440 

Wenckslal's,  Emperor :  332 

Wcnnesley,  Sir  Thomas :  137 

Westminster,    Abbot    of :  342, 

Westmorland,  Ralf,  Sixth  Lord 
Neville,  of  Raby.  First  Earl  of  : 

389.  401,  430.  436.  464 
  Joan  (Beaufort),  Countess 

182,  40L  ILL  428, 

4i4i  436.  464 

Whitby,  Robert  de,  Receiver- 
General,  Attorney-General  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster:  124 
note,  411.  448 

Willoughby,  Lord  :  4J2i  4i8 

Wiltshire,  William  le  Scrope, 
Karl  of  (Treasurer  of  Englaind) : 
IZli  401.  411.  410 

Winchester.  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  Bishop  of  :  15,  104.  13a. 
136.  L4I.  148,  Lii^  liZi  162, 
175.  181.  184,  i8i  notf,  187. 
190.  41  $ 

  Henry   Beaufort,  Bishop 

of  :  See  Lincoln,  Bishop  of 

Windsor,  William  de  :  411 

Woodstock,  Thomas  of :  See 
Gloucester,  Duke  of 

Worcester.  Thomas  Percy,  Earl 
of :   192  note,   244.   255  note, 


310.  117»  118.  34^.  184.  401, 

40a.  415  and  note.  430.  438 
— Bishop  of  :  2L  '90.  43Q 
Wycliffe,  John  :  26,  32,  1^  i34. 

149-52,   1 1;6,    162.    165,  i^. 

168.    169.     172-4.    176,  LZZ 
178-8^.   220.   242,  270. 

371.  304.  30s.  iii.  392.  406. 

402<4LL4i4 
Wyn,  John  :  128 


Y. 

Yerdburgh.  John  de.  Clerk  of 
the  Wardrobe,  Receiver-Gene- 
ral of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster : 
174  and  note 

York,  Edmund  of  Langley.  Earl 
of  Cambridge,  Duke  of :  i_Sa 
as.  2z  and  note.  38-30,  71.  83, 
93.  190,  192,  262,  263  and  note, 
264.  365.  267  and  note.  268 
272,  296,  304.  309.  346.  398. 
402,  410.  411.  422,  422,  432, 

437.  438.  464 

  Edmund,  Duke  of  :  464 

  Edward.  Earl  of  Rutland. 

Duke  of  Aum&le.  Duke  of : 

263  note,  264.  267  and  note.  272. 

399.  40 ^  432 
  Richard.    Duke  of:  389. 

464 

 Isabella  of  Castile,  Duchess 

of:  23,  178.  3S7  and  note 

York.  House  of  :  45 1 

  Alexander  Neville,  Arch- 
bishop of :  340 

  Richard.  Archbishop  of: 

413.  4i8 


Z. 

Zealand,  William  of  Bavaria, 
Duke  of  :   13.  iQ 

 Maude,  or  Matilda,  of  Lan- 
caster, Duchess  of,  12,  3Q. 
143.  aio 

Zouche,  of  Haringworth.  Lord 
la :  284-86.  438 
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A. 

Abbeville  :  Zli  Zli  24 
Abchester  :   250,  2ii  note 
Acre  :  22 
Agen  :  382 
Agincourt :  396,  464 
Aire  :  106. 

Alava.  Province  of,  47 
SZ 

Albuquerque  :  33 

Alcaiiices  :  324 

Alconeta  :  ii8  note 

Alcu6scar  :  ii8  note 

Aldgate,  Convent  of  St.  Clair  of. 

Alemtejo,  Province  of  :  264 
Alexandria :  aB 
Alfaro  :  38 

Algarve  :  303  note.  311  and  note, 

Algedras  :  »3.  15i  3oa  note,  Uh 
430 

AljuBarrota :  215,  298^  301,  ni, 

117,  325,  412 
Allicr.  River  :  iii.  LLl 
Almaz&n  :  131 

Almeida :  327 

Alnwick  :  2^  244,  2^5  note 
Amiens  :  IQ8.  102,  MZ.  3^8^  38*. 
424 

Amondemess  :   208  note 
Amusco  :  SI 
A&astro  :  42.  5° 
AngouWme  :  68,  2Ai9^ 

382 
Anjou  : 

Annandale  :  2S4.  277 

AntoUn.  St.,  Church  of.  at  Palen- 

cia:  313 
Antwerp  :  L  2^  3 


Aquitaine  :  40.  58,  5^  6l.  6a,  6x, 
68.  6q.  79.  84.  87.  91.  92.  97.  98. 
09.  ifil,  104,  LLL.  122,  123, 
196.  300.  322,  327.  328  note, 
342.  M3.  iii  il4f  363-388, 
391a  MZi  448^  41h.  4ii.  454. 

Aragon  :  34^  37^  60,  61^  231^  330. 

239,  240  note,  269  note 
Ardres  :   105,  106.  396 
Arga,  River  :  45 
Arijeiez  :  49 
Arras  :  lod 
Arruiz,  Pass  of  :  47 
Artois  :  uS,  28^  105,  in.  196 
Ashdown,  Chace  :  219 
Assisi :  164 
Astorga :  325 

Asturias  ,  Province  of  the  :  34.  61 
Atienza :  131 

Attalia  :  25 

Aube  (Department) :  197 

Authie,  River  :  iq6 

Auvergnc  :  iii,  1x2,  II3 

Auxcrre  :  i  li.  112 

Avallon  :  ill,  LL2 

Avignon  :  8^  26^  22^  31  note,  S9i. 

I09>  121,  142,  160,  165^  izii 

ill 

Ay  ton  :  25 1  note 


Babfe  :  323  note 
Badaj6z  :  265,  271 

Baraborough :  2  ^^^>  ^Al 

2^1  and  note,  2^2.  256 
Bafiares :  42 
Barcelona  :  38 
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Barlings  Abbey :  179 
Bassingbourn  :  125  noU 

Baycux  :   328  note 
Bayona  :  ^22  and  note 
Bayonne  :  4f2i  Hi 44?      56>62.  qo. 
$6^  122,  2^  122^  12%^  12^ 

363.  3641  3^  324.  385.  4S4. 
4ii 

B^uiort :    136,  and  note, 

198  and  iioto,  109 

Beauquesne  :   id6  note 
Beauvaia  :  2I 
Becherel :   103.  137 

Bedford  :  246 
Belloc  :  1 14 

Benav  ente  :  324,         326.  327 
Bergerac :  28^  ^8^  84.  ry^  i$6,  i^, 
2QQ  and  note,  201  and  note,  382. 

454 

Berkhamstead  :  2?.  255,  256.  257, 

2^8  note,  418 
Bemolswick,  Manor  of  :  42  ^.  425 
Berwick  :       206^  241,  2^  »io<e, 

2^1  note,  2^  and  iwie,  254. 

Betanzos :  322 

Bethlehem  :  147 

Beverley :  310 

Beyford  :  201,  202  note 

Biddlesdon  Abbey  :  note 

Bicdtre :  263  note 

Bigorre ;  59 

Biscay:  42.  Si,  52.  S2i  ^  and 

note,  ijj^  430 
Bishopthorpe  :  294 
Blackburnshire  :  208  n(Ae,  219 
Blanchetaquc  :  ^ 
Blaye  :  44 
Bohemia  :  397 
Bolbec  :  74 

Bohngbroke  Castle :  21E 

Bordeaux  :  6,  44.  52.  62.  71.  81. 
86  and  «o/tf,  87, 2^  96,  100^  102, 
112^  U4,  115,  LI6.  122,  222, 
212,  241,  ^25  and  noU,  32^  m 
34O1  363^  364  and  noU, 
365.  366  and  note,  368.  371.  372 
and  note.  373>  374.  375,  3/6 
and  ik)/«,  and  note,  379. 

3«o  and  note,  381.  382.  383 
and  note.  384,  38^  388,  412. 
424,  449^  45^  4SS 

Borja  :  46^,  6^ 

Boroughbridge  :  169 note.  2gi  note 


Boulogne :  2*.  ?2^  287.  349 
Brabant  :  2^  124  104 
Brackley  :  2jj  wote 
Bradford,  Church  of :    175  and 
note 

Braganza :    2^  »iote,    323  and 
note.  411 

Bray-sur-Somme :  106.  107.  109 
Brentford  :  402 

Brest :   103,  232.  241.  311  and 

note,  397 
Br6tigni ;    18^  22,  62,  20^  110, 

348 
Brie :  78 

Bristol :  23         '28,  403 
Brittany  :  £3,  44,  u/,  122.  142. 

187.  448 
Brive  la  Gaillarde  :  1 1^ 
Briviesca  :  38^       3jj2  »tote 
Bnig^  :  22,  22i  32*  ^-i^  note, 

1 1$  and  note,  122.  133.  270.  301. 

345 

Burbagc,  Church  of  :  432 
Burg(^  :  38,  32i  46, 42.  ^  iS  and 

note,        331  note 
Burgundy  Duchy  of  :  12.  28,  108. 

LLl 

 County  of  :  2& 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Abbey  of  : 
406.  424.  428 


Cdceres :   jiS  note 
Carmarthen  :   206.  217 
Calahorra  ;  38 

Calais :  Si       27.  29,  30,  40.  67. 
21  and  note,        jAt  ioa.  105 
and   note,  110.  114.  ns.  196 
note,  158,  212^  241^  226,  287. 
325^  346  and  note,  342  and 
note.  348,  349,  396,  392.  322. 
40Q.  426^  442 
Calatayud  :  £8 
Cambr^sis  :  16 
Cambridge :    122  note 

 County  of  :  203.  460 

  University  of : 

  Clare  Hall :  ^  note 

  Corpus  Christi  College  :  414 

and  note 
Camelot :  27 
CamiUo :  315  note 
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Cafiaveral  :    318  note 

Canterbury :  ^84^ 

 Christ  Church.  Priory  of : 

120 
Cappy  :  107 
Carcassonne ;  382 
Cardiff  :  3^  note 
Carlisle  :  206.  279,  296 
Carreg  Cennen  :  217 
Castile  and  Leon  :  rj,  24,  33-6s, 
'   S5i  26,  27i  100.  101,  102,  iiZi 

'19.  124.  142.  IS4.  179.  196. 

209.  224,  229,  230.  234.  240 

note,  260,  263  note,  264,  265. 

267.  269.  270,  271.  272,  273. 

274.  287.  2881  228,  301-336. 

154.  363,  381.  326,  4qLr  4041 

412,  425,  430,  4ii^  452,  456, 

452,  418,  46Z 
Castle  Rising  :  iq 
Castro  Urdiales :  42^  52*  ^  smd 

Caux  :  2i 

Cellanova :  317.  319 
Cemay  en  Dormois  :  iB 
Chalons  :    107,  197 
Champagne:   78,  lO!;.  106.  111, 

196,  197  note,  198 
Channel,  The  :  96.  98^  230 
Channel  Islands,  The  :  8 
Chapelle-aux-Planches  :  198 
Charenton  :  152  f*ote 
Charly  :  1^7  note 
Chartres  :  12 

Ch&teau  de  TOmbridre :  329 

Chateau  Thierry  ;    1^2  ^ote 

Chatiilon  :  12 

Chauvigni  :  §8 

Chavanges :  197 

Chaves  :  39 

Cheapside  :  1 54,  189 

Cherbourg  :  8^  103,  2«,  34J,  322 

Chester  :  196,  20s,  206.  202^  216. 

218.  351.  352,  393>  397 
Cheviots,  The  :  206 
Chimay  :  ^84. 
Chize  :  98 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  :  322 
Clerkenwell,  Convent  of :  425 
Clermont  :   112.  1 14 
CUtheroe  :  206.  21B 
Ctos  des  Galees  :  2I1  Z4 
Cognac  :  81.  84,  98 
Coimbra :  303  note,  322 


Coldingham  :  250,  251 

Compidgne  :  328  note 

Conches :  note 

Constance  :  lAi 

Corbiac  :  328  note 

Corbie  :  106.  and  note 

Cordova  :  35,  269  note,  302  note, 

ilL  430 
Cormicy :  i_8 
Cornwall  :   22  229 

  Duchy  of.  203 

Coruiia  :   40^  100.  274  note,  225 

note.  312,  322,  329.  452.  458 
Coventry  :  283,  403,  404 
Cr6cy  :  5,  6,  9^  29^  41^  70,  122, 

■196 

Cristall.  Abbey  of  :  See  Kirkstall. 
Crof  ton.  Grammar  School  of  :  41S 
note 

Cumberland  :  206 
Cyprus  :  23 


Z  D. 

Dartford  :  385 
Dauphin6  :  1^6 

Dax  :  44,  45,  52,  364,  322,  374* 
^3851  455 

Dean,  Forest  of:  302  note 

Decize  :  112 

Demanac  :  114 

Derby  :  63,  122  note,  323 

Derval :  103 

Deia :  331 

Dieppe :  24 

Doncaster  :  uj.  note,  IJA  note 
Donegal :  384 

Dordognc,  River :  iii.  I99.  363, 
Dorset :  L32 

Doullens  :   iq6  and  note,  347 

Douro,  River :  324 

Dover :    30,  96,  104  and  note, 

346,  383 
Dunbar :  277.  278,  293 
Dunkirk  :  221 
Dunstable  :  449 
Dunstanburgh  :  218.  22A 
Durham :    251    note,    229  and 

note,  394  and  note,  295 
  Palatinate  of  :_4i4  ^ 


INDEX 


E. 

Ragle,  Honor  of :  304.  ai6.  219 

East  Anglia  :  270 

Ebro,  River  :   38.  39.  47.  SO.  S3 

Edinburgh  :  q,  iQ^  251  note,  252 

noU,  2g4  and  noU,  278.  298,  301 
Elthara  :  ^85 
Elvas  :  265 
Ely,  Diocese  of :  lZS 
Empire,  The  :  22,  54 
England :    366,   367.   370,  371. 

374.  3/6.  378.  380,  381,  38^ 

386.  387.  iMi  351.  32^  32Z. 

402,  40£^  405,  44Zi  iil. 
456.  452.  4<5i 
Esplechin  :  4 
Essendon  :  201.  202  note 
Essex  :   247   2  ^1.  264.  341 
Essigni  :  106 
Estouteville  :  74 
Estremos  :  262  note,  264 
Etampes  :  12 
Etienvillc  :  74 
Evesham  :  217 
Exeter  :  93 
  Diocese  of  :  432 


F. 

Fakenham,  Manor  of :  459 

Ferrol :  322 

Firth  of  Forth:  228 

Flanders  :  6^  1 1 ,  28^  29,  30.  32, 

Ui  SAi  IHj  lAli  270,  221,  222, 

287.  288.  364.  411 
Fleet  Street :  189.  408  and  note, 

Foix  :  142.  321  note,  339 
France  :  S.  Li-  ITi  2$,  38,  40,  54, 

160.  190.  196^230,  231,  266. 

272,  287  and  note,  293,  295, 

302,    30J,    ^    ^  328, 

333.  363.  366.  367.  Ig,  i20« 
379.  382,  385.  386.  39^7  448. 
4ii,  416.  452.  461 

Fregenal :  3j8  nof* 

Frendles,  Wapentake :  169  note 

Fuentarrabia :  ^^1 

Fuente  del  Maestre  :  ji8  note 

Fulham^:  1^256 

Furnes8*:_iii8 


G. 

Galicia  :  39,  302  note,  311,  312, 
314,  321,  322  and  twU.  323. 

331.  430.  452.  461 
Galloway  :  243.  254,  276 
Garonne.  River:  in,  363.  368. 

324 

Gascony  :  See  Aquitaine 
Germany :  5,  ^  104,  346.  {See 

Empire,  The) 
Ghent :  L  2,  j,  30.  u^,  220,  271. 

299  note,  4SI 
Gibraltar :  96 
Gironde,  River :  44 
Glamorgan  :  206.  217.  219 
Gloucester :  137,  241 
Gomerville  :  74 
Gracechnrch  Street :  299.  317 
Granada  :  34 
Gravelines  :  271 
Gravesend  :  230,  21S1 
Grimaldo :  il8  note 
Gringley,  Manor. of  :  462 
Grosmont :  217,  250  note 
Guadalajara  :  33J 
Guadiana,  River :  264.  26s 
Gudrdia,  La  :  50 
Guiche  :  4S4.  4SS 
Guildford  :  93 
Guillon-sur-Serain  :  17 
Guines  :  30,  71  note,  los.  396 
Guipuzcoa  :  42.  SZ±  287 
Guyenne:  5m  Aquitaine 
Gyi  :  id6  note,  m 

Haddington  :  2S4.  278 
Haiaault :  11,  104,  384,  459. 
460 

Hal  ton  :  218 

Halykeld,  Wapentake  of  :  43  s 

Hampshire  :  22 

Hangest.  Wapentake  of :  435 

Hangwest,  Wapentake  of  :  435 

Harfleur :  2i  24?  232 

Hastings :  2^0 

Hatfield  :  u 

Havering-atte-Bower :   184  note. 

454  note 
Havre,  Lc :  74 
Hawdenstank  :  406  note 
Hereford  :  125,  162.  206.  216.  217 


INDEX 


Hertford  :  lo^  note,  117,  uii  *QQ 
note,  2QJ  and  note,  202.  203, 
21S  note,  216.  217,  227,  3ii6. 
24.8.  249  and  no/*,  291.  3S8, 

ML  449 
Hertingfordbury  :  202 

Hesdin  :  2I1 
Hi^^iam  Ferrera  :  21A 

  Grammar   School  of  :  ^15 

note 

High  Peak.  The  :  202.  203.  218. 

219 

Hoddlesden  :  219 

Holbom,  Ely  House  :  408  note 

Holland  :  2 

Holt  Castle  :  393 

Holyrood  Abbey:  2^2,  278,  296 

Hornby  :  206. 

Hue! gas.  Las  :  jg, 

Hull  :  29.  note,  244 

Hamber,  The  :  278 

Hungary  :  jSj  note 

Hantingdon,  County  of  :  203.  460 


In^lesmendi  :  42 
Ireland  :  24,  26^  note,  419 
Iskennen  :  217 
Italy  :  24, 

J. 

Jaca  :  £8 

jacn  :  302  note,  m,  4J0 
oigny  :  ua 

K. 

Kenil worth  :  167.  178  note,  a_L8 
Kennington  :  1 54,  igg.  22^ 
Kent :  LlZi  216,  222,  24Z1  asi. 
Ml 

Ketel  thorp  :  462 
Kidwelly  :  217 
Kingston  :  iM 
Kingston  Lacy  :  302  note 
Kirkstall :  See  St.  Mary,  Abbey  of 
Knaresborough :  202.  203,  204, 

2i8.  219,  245  note,  246,  249, 

251  note,  2^  note 


Lalinde  :  1 14 

Lamego  :  22 

Lancaster  :  6^^  u  note,  38,  137 
174,  188.  203-210.  212.  213, 
214  note,  219,  222.  227,  245  note, 
249  note,  iio,  ill.  454, 456,  45Zi 
458 

Landes,  The  :  4';4.  4ii 
Langley  :  390 
Languedoc  :  59 
Laonnois  :  105,  1 1 1 
Lara,  Lordship  of  :  331.  430 
Leadenham.    Church    of  :  174 
note 

Ledesma :  jrS  and  note 

Leeds  :  384 

Leicester  Castle  :  167.  I77.  218. 
227.  246^  2^1  note,  254,  256, 
406.  407,  408,  418,  4^9.  432 

 Collegiate  Church  suad  Hos- 
pital of  St.  Mary  at :  2^  iM 
and  note.  182,  242.  iil.  424, 
429.  435 

 Frith  of  :  ioj[  note 

Leith  :  293 

Lelinghen :  276  and  note,  277. 

349 

Leon  :  6j,  124,  302  note,  324.  32;. 

3^0.  383.  {See  also  Castile.) 
Lenda  :  5^ 

Leylandshirc  :  aoS  note 
Liboume  :  42  note,        324  and 
note 

Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Diocese 
of :  124 

Licques  :  22,  106 
Liddell  Castle  :  21A 
Liddell  Forest :  215 
Li^ge  :  ^ 
Liliot  Cross  ;  24s 
Limeuil :  i_L4 

Limoges  :  80^  &i  and  note,  82^  Sj. 

84,  142,  ifig,  233.  412 
Limousin  :  68,  ^8^  8a  114.  11$ 

note 

Lincoln,  County  of  :  101  note,  137. 

222,  245  note,  299i  291i  4Ii 
  Cathedral :  124  note,  408. 


412 


Castle:  alS 
Abbey :  406.  424 
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INDEX 


Lisbon  :  loi.  264 and  note,  261;.  274 
and  not€,  301,  3^0  note, 

Lithuania  :  2j 

Liverpool  Castle  :  206.  218.  2x1 
Lochmaben  Castle :  222 

Logrofio  :       46,  47.  50,  63 
Loire,  River  :  44^  103,  1 1 1 ,  112, 

Hi 

Lombard  Street :  459 

London  :        14Q,  \21 

188.    l8q.   240.   241.   244.  248. 

2s6,  261  note.  283.  366.  378  note. 

398.  300.  402,  408.   420>  423> 

42^  4i4,  442 
Lonsdale  :  2Qii  note 
Lormont  :  374.  378  note 
Lot,  River  :  1 1 1 
Lothians.  The  :  254,  379 
Low  Countries,  The  :  11^  ^4,  21± 

29  h  Mil  346.  366,  384 
Lowlands,  The  :  244.  277 
Lucheux  :  2_1 
Ludgate,  Prison  :  42s 
Lusignan  :  28 
Lussac :  2^  qB 
Lyme  :  29  note 
Lys,  River  :  i 

M. 

Madrigal :  S2i 
Malmaison  :  ^  and  note 
Malvern  :  16';.  217 
Marche.  La  :  kj6  note 
Marcigny-les-Nonnains :  lofi  note, 
1x2 

Marigny-Ie^hAtel :  ll2 
Mame.  River  :  192 
Marshalsea.  The : 
Martel  :  1 14. 

Matilla  do  los  Canos  :  318  note 
Matilla :  326 
Maupertius  :  41 

Medina,  de  las  Torres  :  ai?  note 
Medina  del  Campo  :  S2±  33 1 
Mediterranean,  The  :  96 
Melbourne  Castle  :  2i2 
Melga^o  :  aiZ 
r    Merida  :  ii8  note 
Merk  :  2I  note 

Melrose  :  25J  note.  253  note,  236 
Middelburg  :  321  note 
Milmanda  :  312 
Minho,  River  :  317.  33a 


Miranda  del  Arga  :  44.  $0 
Moissac  :  1 16 

Molina  :  29.  302  note.  33'.  430 

Mon9ao  :  3x2 

Moncontour  :  98 

Monleon  :  ^18  note 

Monmouth  :  306.  217 

Monterrey  :  39,  40 

Montiel  :  64,  92^  95.  334 

Montivilliers  :  24 

Montlhdri :  LZ 

Montmorency :  197 

Montpont-sur-risle  :  8^  and  note. 

87  and  note,  2QQ  note 
Montpont  (Rouergue)  :  86  note 
Montreuil :  24 
Mont-St.-Eloi :  iq6 
Montsalvy  :  113 
Moray.  Earldom  of :  89 
Murcia :  302  note,  33t.  430 
Mur  de  Barreat :  Mi.  UA 

N. 

Najarilla,  River  :  io,  si^ 

Najera  :  SO.  5'.  53'  54'  95'  99s  '^o. 

122,  2i9i  liii  2j6,  363.  iSj^ 

384.  412.  418 
Nantes  :  44 

Navarette  :  ^  47.  SO,  Si 
Navarre  :  34,  46,  62,  L40,  269  note, 

288.  329 
Needwood  Chace  :  219 
Nesle  Notre  Dame  :  102 
Nevers  :  2S 
Nevil's  Cross  :  ^  10 
Newbattle  Abbey  :  296 
Newcastle-on-Tyne :  9,  29  noU. 

q8,  224,  2^1  note.  252  note,  378 

and  note,  294.  297 
Newcastle-under-L>'me  :  2i5 
Newgate  Prison  :  425 
Nichol  Forest :  219 
NicopoUs  :  1^ 
Niort :  82,  98 

Nogent-l'Artaud :  196,   192  and 

note.  198 
Nogent-sur-Mame  :  192  note 
Norfolk  :  lOl  note,  124.  203.  4S9» 

461 

Normandy:  216. 
Northallerton :  25_i  note 
Northampton  :  141,  245  and  note, 
346 
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INDEX 


Northumberland  :  206.  254 
Norton  :  162  note 
Norwich,  Diocese  of  :  4^2 
Notre  Dame  dcs  Champs  :  17 
Notre  Dame  de  Chartres  :  i& 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris  :  iS 
Nottingham  :  ^2,  i^i  note,  188. 

201,  254 
Noyers  :  12 
Noyon  :  m6 

Ograore  ;  217 
Oise,  River  :  lofi 

Oisemont  :  74 
Olmedo  ;  331 

Oporto  :  lOL  112.  120,  3241 

328.  452 

Orense  :  ^14  and  note.  31s,  322. 
^126,  327 

Orthez  :  £8^  322.  412 
Ospringe  :  384 
Oswestry  :  403 

Oulchy  le  ChAteau  ;  lq6  note,  ipg 
Oviedo,  Province  of :  6^ 
Oxford  :  ii4,  230,  286,  358,  391. 
414  note 

 Queen's  College,  :  414  and 

note 

R 

Palencia  :  333 
Palestine  :  2a 

Pampcluna  :  2^  ^  46,  ^  50 
Pans  '  12.22,  ez^zOrUilBj.  103. 

log,  121^  301^  3ij  note,  ill: 

Pendle  Chace :  215 

Penrith  :  206,  244,  2^ 

P6rigord  :  68^  1 16^  2qq  note 

Perigueux  :  &6. 

Pemes  :  73 

Perpignan  :  38,  ^ 

Pevensey  Castle  :  202^  2i6»  317 

Peyrehorade :  45 

Picardy:  16^         73  note, 

Pickering  :  2x8 
Plancy :  102 
Plascencia  :  318  no/tf 
Pleshy  :  399 


Plymouth  :  22  and  note,  100, 
loj,  104,  224  322  and  note, 
309.  448 

Plympton  :  303  note 

Poicticrs :  j,  lo.  29,  70.  108.  1 10. 

122 

Poitou  :  44,  28.  122  wofe 

Pons :  82 

Pontaubert :  iii 

Ponte  do  Monro  :  ^12  and  note 

^  1181  122. 

Pontefract  :  172  note,  122,  218^ 
249  and  note,  2^  252  note, 
254  and  note,  292 

Pontevedra:  ^  and  note 

Ponthieii  :  30 

Pont-rEveque  :  107 

Portsmouth  :  lAi  2^ 

Portugal:  14,  61^  260,  262  and 
note,  26J,  264  and  note.  265 
note.  266,  262.  268,  262  «^ 
g22,  223,  274,  27s,  298.  jo^ 
and  «ote.  204,  112,  321,  ^ 
327.  336  and  note.  336,  404. 
411^  4lI2.  412,  4^ 

Pothidres :  in 

Prague  :  22 

Premery  ;  lL2 

Preston  :  22^  278 

Provence.  County  of:  82,  90. 
22 

Puente  la  Reina  :  44,  45 
Pulteney  House  :  4^ 
Puy  de  Dome  :  113 
Pyrenees  ;  £2,  58,  63,  gg.  102.  116, 
^  303.  355,  368.  384 


Queenborough  Castle:   216.  217 

Queensferry  :  278 
Querci :  68 


R. 


Reading :  14,  15,  2^  note,  2^ 
293 

R6migny  :  lofi 
R6ole,  La  :  28 
Rethel :  18^  28 
Revesby,  Abbey  of :  41^ 
Rheims  :   16,  18,  107.  1 10 
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INDEX 


Rhine.  River :  96 
Rhodes  :  2^ 
Rh6slwyn  :  212 
Ribadave  :  122 

Ribchester :  174  and  note,  ijl 
Ribcmont  :   107.  109 
Richmond,  Honor  of  :  134.  169, 

20a,  20^  note. 
  Archdeaconry    of :  174 

note 

  Minorite  Friary  of :  171 

note 
Roales :  126 
Roanne  :  ll2 

Rochelle,  La :    $6.  Q7.  99.  I99 

note,  233 
Roche-sur-Yon  :  84^  981  196,  199 
Rochester:  384.  38s 
Rockingham  Forest :  22 
Rome  :    160.  304  note,  120  note 
Roncevalles  :  ^4,  43,  45.  6a^  173 

Roquefort  :  93 

Rossendale  :  219 

Rottingdean  :  329. 

Rouen  :  71,  72.  74 

Rouergue  :   68^  1 14 

Roxburg  :  2         note,  2^6  note, 

34Q  no/«.  351  «o<tf,  277 
Roye  :  lo^  and  note,  109 
Rue  :  24 
Rye  :  6*  a^o 


S. 


Ste.  Adresse  :  74 

St.  Adhen  de  Grammont  :  IJO 

St.  Albans,  Abbey  of :  lao.  136. 

169,    170,  171.  361.  408  and 

note 

St.  Andrew,  Abbey  of,  at  Bor- 
deaux :  6^  376  note 
St.  Bavon  :  Ll  2,  1 
St.  Botolphs :  463 
St.  £milion  :  6& 

St.   Etienne,   Cathedral  of,  at 
imoges  :  83 
i«t.  Faith,  Priory  of,  Norfolk  : 
16&  note 
Ste.  Poy-la-Grande :  2Qq  note 
St.  Frideswyde,  Priory  of,  Ox- 
ford :  ifia 
St.  Germain  des  Pres  :  12 


St.  lago  de  Compostella :  312. 

321,  322,  329.  379,  4S2 
St.  Ingelvert  :  226.  34s,  383.  462 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port :  45 
St.  Malo :    2jj  and  note,  238. 

240 

St»  Mary,   Priory  of,   Norton : 
iM  note 

St.  Mary.  Abbey  of.  Kirkstall : 

167  note,  1^  note 
SteTMarcelle  :  12 
St.  Mathieu    Fin-de-Terre :  44 

note 

St.  Nicholas.  Church  of,  Calais  : 

St.  Omer  :  21. 

St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  :  384 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral :   13s.  i go. 

15^.  Lili  Lil.  162,  128,  237. 

238,  240.  30$.  408.  430.  4^2. 

ilii  ^tMi  431. 
St.  Peter,  Abbey  of,  Gloucester  : 
iM  note 

St.  Peter.  Abbey  of.  Ghent  :  3  note 
St.  Pol :  2i 
St.  Riquier  :  21.  342 
St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte  :  6q,  103. 
137.  410 

St.  Seurin  :    325  and  note,  376 

note,  380  note 
Ste.  S^vdre  ;  qS 
San  Pablo  :  ^ 
San  Roman  :  48 
San  Sebastian  :  40,  379 
Santa  Cruz  de  Camper :  44. 

45  note 

Santo  Domingo  de  la  Calsada. 

46.  42 
Saintes  :  82 

Saintongue  :  44,  gS^^  x^Q  note,  382 

Salfordshire  :  2QS^ 
Salisbury :    174.   178.   279  and 
note,  282.  284.  383.  387  note, 

aSfii  lii 
Salvatierra  :  42.  387 
Sandon  :  449 

Sandwich :    16,  2^  gS^  104  and 

note,  2^2 
 Carmelite  Friary  of :  171 

note 

Santarem  :  274 

Santerrc :  106 
Santillan  :  326 
Saragossa  :  58 
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Sarlat :  114 

Savoy,  The :   22^  28. 

LSI.  liSi  IZi.  LZZi 
217.  222.  224,  226. 

247,  248  and  note, 

nots,  250.  251  note, 

-^S8,  418 

Sceaux  :   L9Z  wote 

Scheldt,  River  :  96 

Scone  :  252  note 


Scotland :   2,  10 
231.  242.  243. 


103. 

136, 

202. 

209, 

227. 

228, 

249 

and 

264, 

336. 

228, 

229, 

^  

24s  note,  246, 
249  note,  252.  21; .3.  254  and  note, 
276.  277.  278  dJianote,  287. 
293  and  >io/f,  294,  296.  362, 
406  and  note,  461 
Segovia :   i24  **^'* 


302 


Seine,  River : 

103.  Ill 
Sens:  iii 

Severn.  River  :  29.  112 
Seville :    32i  42,   S6,  264, 

note,  UL.  430 
Sheen  :   157,  185,  187,  290 
Sherwood  Forest  :  2^  351 
Shrewsbury  :  401,  403 
Sierra  de  Cantabria  :  50 
Skenfrith  :   217.  250  note 
Sheppey,  Isle  of  :  216.  note 
Shropshire  :  212 
Sluys  :  L  6^      2^  122^  2ji 
Smithfield  :  294 
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Snettisham  :  Manor  of,  4S9 
Soissons  :  106.  109 
Somercotes  :  174 
Somme.  River  :  ^  lofi 
Soria  :  £8^  331 
Southam  :    2ji  note 
Southampton  :   75   ^ote.  464 
Spain  :   140.  i^Zi  LZi  227^  229. 
257,  266.  269  and  note,  272,  301, 
30s.  311.  31  a,  329.  343,  427, 
MZi  413.  also  Cas- 

tile     and      Leon,  Aragon, 
Navarre,  Portugal,  Granada) 
Stafiordshire :    103  note,  Z22 
Stamford  :    lZI  note,  348 
St  ebbing  :  418  note 
Stoke  :   UA  note,  175 
Stowmarket :  306  note 
Suffolk :  loj  note,  203,  424.  461 
Sunning  :   251  note 
Sussex :   6,  137,  203,  204,  216. 
229 
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T. 

Tabard  Inn  :  384 
Tarra  zona  :  6j 

Thames,  River  :  8^  29         2 16  , 

226.  230.  2fil  note,  299 
Th6rouanne  :   72^  7^  kj6 
Thorpe  Morieux  :  461 
Thouars :  38^  92,  iqq  note,  loi. 

214 

Tickhill  Castle :    202.  203,  204. 

2i8.  250  note 

Toledo  :  32,  63,  25  note,  302  note, 

IIL  430 
Tonnerre  :  17 

Tordesillas  :  324 
Toro  :  324,  322 
Tottington  Chace  :  219 
Tottenham  :  291 
Toulouse  :  S9.  78,  81 
Tournai  :  3 
Toumehem :  72.  7S 
Trancoso  :  322  note,  329 
Trawden  Chace  :  212 
Trent,  River  :  Z22 
Treviiio  :  47 

Troyes :   I2i  icq.  107.  109,  1 10, 

Ui  LL2.  I2Z 
Tudela  :  46 
Tulle  :  114 

Tutbury  Castle  :    104  and  note  , 

218.  245  note,  2 so  note 
Tynemouth  Priory  :  121 
Trimingham  :  174 

U. 

Ushant.  Cape  :  99,  311 
V. 

Vailly-sur-Aisne  :    iM  and  note, 
107 

ValdSras  :  326 
Valladolid  ;   56^  52 
Valognes  :  8 
Varzy :  112 

Vault  de  Lugny.  Ic  :  iii 

VendeuU  :  106 
Venice  :  404 

Vermandois :   los,  lo6.  Ill,  II2 

Vexin  :  2I 
Vex6re,  River :  14 
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INDEX 


Viana :  so 

Vigo  :  ^22  and  noU 
Villalobos  :  326  and  noU 
Villaviciosa  :  264 
Villcneuve  :  52 
Vit6na  :  47,  48,  49.  SQ 

W. 

Wales:  29.  *»^'*»         213.  221. 

222  .  447/448 

Wallham  :        note.  290 

Wash,  The :  217 

West  Derbyshire  :  2Q&  note 

Westminster  :  113.  121,  124,  125, 
134.  I3S>  143>  U5.  156,  187, 
188.  i8q.  190.  192.  208.  209, 

224,   226.   32^^    333.    2^6.  240, 

244,  256,  266.  268.  272,  2M 
note.  289.  291,  301.  302  note, 

303  noU.  ML  142^  158. 

372  >w>te,  580  note,  i84,  322, 

416,  419.  448 
Westmorland  :  206 
Weymouth  :  29.  ^<^^ 
Whalley  Abbey  :  i6& 
Wheatley.  Manor  of  :  462 


Biiil<?.      Tanner.  The  Selwood  Printing  Work«,  Fiome.  and  London. 
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Whitecastle  :   217,  250  note 
Wight,  Isle  of  :  230,  232 
Wiltshire  :  137 

Winchelsea  :  6,  2i  Z4»  L2^ 
Winchester  :  93 

Windsor  :  22,  121,  185,  240.  303 

^f^>  154.  418,  403 
Worcestershire  :  217 
Worms  :  151 

Wykes,  Cfi^el  of  :   124  note 
Wymondham,  Church  of  :  432 


Y. 

Yarmonth  :  96 

York :    10,  10^   note,  ^4,  137, 

172  note,  123           UAi  111 

note,  204.  219,  24  s   note.  2  go, 

252  and  note,  254,  234,  351. 

litis    ^lll  ^ 

Ypres  Inn  :  i^j 


Z. 

Zafra  :  118  note 
Zamora  :  324,  322 
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